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Preface 


The background of the present Handbook 


In Late Antiquity and the Early Middle Ages, the Southern Caucasus was divided 
into three countries, Greater Armenia, Iberia (Eastern Georgia, Kartli) and the so- 
called Caucasian “Albania”. These three countries formed an ethnic, linguistic 
and religious conglomeration which bordered both geographically and culturally 
with South-Eastern Europe and Western Asia. Their official Christianisation began 
as early as the 4" century, leaving a lasting mark on the entire region. In the 
following centuries, it became a well-connected and strategically important buffer 
zone for Byzantine, Persian, Arab, Turkic, and Mongol powers. And although the 
borders constantly shifted, the ancient countries of the Southern Caucasus formed 
a geographical and historical unity that was diverse in itself, yet sharing not only 
the same history but also common cultural traits. 

For both Armenians and Georgians, history and culture of their countries are 
well known through their own languages, which have been written continuously 
since the 4" century CE. In contrast to this, Caucasian Albania with the peoples 
inhabiting it, its history and culture and, ultimately, its “disappearance” have 
remained by and large obscure, due to the scarcity of autochtonous sources. 

Nevertheless, interest in the ancient state of Caucasian Albania has been re- 
vived on a large scale, especially in recent years. After the Second Karabakh War 
in autumn 2020 and the ceasefire agreed between Armenia, Azerbaijan and the 
(internationally unrecognised) Republic of Artsakh in November 2020, massive 
media attention was paid to this historical region and especially to “supposedly” 
Albanian monuments such as churches and monasteries which are now under 
the administrative control of Azerbaijan. In particular, the Azerbaijani govern- 
ment and scientists affiliated to it have most intensively promoted a theory 
which, put simply, relates the history of the Azerbaijanis back to the Albanians, 
thus putting the state of Azerbaijan on a similar historical footing as Armenia 
and Georgia which can both demonstrate their millennia-long existence on the 
basis of textual, archaeological and architectural monuments. The “Albanianis- 
ing” approach, first put forward by the Soviet-Azerbaijanian historian Ziya Bun- 
yatov in the 1950s and 60s, has now acquired new topicality by being instrumen- 
talised in abnegating the Armenian background of the disputed territory of Kara- 
bakh, even though international scholars such as Nora Dudwick and Harun Yil- 
maz have argued against this theory in several academic publications since the 
late 1980s, already during the outbreak of the First Karabakh War, and declared 
it politically motivated, as a form of historical revisionism that is based on nation- 
alist attitudes. 


[6] Open Access. © 2023 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. | €) DYE] This work is licensed 
under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
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Since the end of the Second Karabakh War in November 2020, the Azerbaijani 
government, falling back on the *Albanianising" theory, has quickly started to 
classify medieval Armenian sites in Karabakh as Albanian, even demonstrably 
removing Armenian inscriptions. Armenia, in turn, refers to its strong ecclesiasti- 
cal links with Caucasian Albania which are believed to have brought the country 
very close to the Armenian culture. However, all this is often built upon distorted, 
media-spread but not scientifically substantiated ideas about who the *Albanians" 
really were, and thus on the fact that many things have for long been - and are 
still being - misinterpreted, willingly or unwillingly, following various hypotheses 
that are not based on up-to-date, scientifically substantiated facts. Several tradi- 
tional assumptions, even though outdated and obsolete, are mixed with manipu- 
lated narratives and historical claims as well as an inconsiderate and often erro- 
neous exploitation of still understudied, newly discovered material. 

There are indeed several competing theories about what happened to the 
Albanians after the Middle Ages, whether they were absorbed into the Armenian, 
Georgian, Iranian or, lastly, Turkish population of the region. To shed light on this 
debate, which seems to have been fought mostly on the backs of the Armenians 
with their long-lasting presence, historically irrefutable, in the disputed region of 
Karabakh, and on that of the Udi people who are now being talked up as the true 
successors of the Caucasian Albanians, supported (if not directed) by the Azerbaija- 
nian government in a new post-Soviet “ethnogenesis”, we deemed it overdue to 
counter the (definitely not harmless) myths on Caucasian Albania that are swirl- 
ing around today, with scientifically sound and proven facts. For this purpose, a 
group of internationally acknowledged scholars and distinguished representa- 
tives of their scientific fields have agreed to compile the present Handbook, bring- 
ing together in a neutral way up-to-date accounts of the historical realities of Cauca- 
sian Albania, based on their own research into the textual and archaeological sour- 
ces available. The Handbook thus reflects the present state of scientific knowledge 
on ancient medieval Caucasian Albania, including the most recent findings. 

The interdisciplinary nature of the Handbook, which spans a wide range 
from historical, linguistic-philological, archaeological, church and art historical 
up to ethnological and sociological contributions, warrants a comprehensive pic- 
ture of Caucasian Albania and its inhabitants. It was by no means compiled to 
support nationalistic or revisionist points of view but aims solely at a clear and 
neutral, scientific presentation of the existing facts. It is obvious that one or the 
other piece of the “puzzle” that Caucasian Albania presents is still missing if we 
intend to provide a complete, truly coherent and yet scientifically sound image. 
No doubt, much more research needs to be undertaken in this area in order to 
get rid of insubstantial national, political and territorial disputes and claims. But 
even now we may underline an important result of this Handbook, which lies so 
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to say in the heart of the puzzle: it is clear now that Armenians, Georgians, and 
a multitude of Caucasian and other peoples have lived together on the territory 
of ancient and medieval Caucasian Albania since Antiquity, leaving their traces 
in the history, culture and language of Caucasian Albania as one of the ancient 
states of the Southern Caucasus. 


Content and contributors 


All in all, the Handbook comprises 16 Chapters contributed by 15 different au- 
thors. In Chapter 1 (Caucasian Albania in Greek and Latin Sources), Marco Bais, 
Faculty member of the Pontifical Oriental Institute in Rome as an expert of Orien- 
tal Ecclesiastical Sciences, evaluates with a special focus on the methodology of 
historical research the information on Albania and the Albanians that is provided 
by authors of Classical Antiquity, thus illustrating the oldest witnesses of the coun- 
try that are known. In Chapter 2 (Caucasian Albania in Medieval Armenian Sour- 
ces), Jasmine Dum-Tragut, specialist for Armenian studies, linguistics and equine 
sciences at the Center for the Study of the Christian East, Paris-Lodron University 
in Salzburg, and Jost Gippert, comparative linguist and Caucasiologist now work- 
ing at the Centre for the Study of Manuscript Cultures, University of Hamburg, 
provide an overview of the historiographical accounts of Albania in Armenian 
language, covering the period from the 5" to the 13 century; the Chapter largely 
builds upon previous work by Zaza Aleksidze, who unfortunately did not live to 
see the present volume published, and Jean-Pierre Mahé, whose readiness to sup- 
port the Handbook is greatly acknowledged. 

The following three Chapters are devoted to the written heritage of the Alba- 
nian language. In Chapter 3 (The Textual Heritage of Caucasian Albanian), Jost 
Gippert summarises the present knowledge on the textual remains in Albanian, 
i.e, the fragments of Bible translation that were found in palimpsest manuscripts 
with Georgian overwriting in St Catherine’s monastery on Mt Sinai, as well as 
the few inscriptions that have been detected so far. Chapter 4 (The Language of 
the Caucasian Albanians), co-authored by Jost Gippert and the late Wolfgang 
Schulze, up to his untimely decease in April 2020 teaching as a linguist at the 
universities of Munich and Banska Bystrica and one of the leading specialists of 
East Caucasian languages, provides a comprehensive description of the Albanian 
language as preserved in the textual witnesses, taking into account the many 
amendments that have become possible by the utilisation of new imaging 
methods in analysing the palimpsests. Chapter 5 (Caucasian Albanian and Modern 
Udi), again co-authored by Wolfgang Schulze and Jost Gippert, outlines the mu- 
tual relationship of the Albanian language and that of the Udi people of today, 
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which is regarded as its successor. In an appended Chapter (5A: The Udis’ Petition 
to Tsar Peter), Igor Dorfmann-Lazarev, historian with a focus on the Caucasus 
and the ancient Near East, until recently working at the Centre for the Study of 
Manuscript Cultures, University of Hamburg, explains the background of a peti- 
tion translated by him, which was sent by Udis to Tsar Peter in 1724. 

The next three Chapters deal in more detail with the Albanian Church and 
questions of its relation to the surrounding Christian Churches. In Chapter 6 (Al- 
banians, Armenians and Georgians: a Common Liturgy), Charles Renoux OSB, 
Orientalist formerly of the Centre national de la recherche scientifique and the 
leading scholar on the Christian rite of Jerusalem, evaluates the liturgical informa- 
tion that is contained in the Albanian palimpsests with regard to their connection 
with the early Armenian and Georgian lectionaries. In Chapter 7 (One or two? On 
Christological and Hierarchical Disputes and the Development of the *Church of 
Albania"), Jasmine Dum-Tragut summarises the knowledge on the interrelation 
of the Albanian Church with those of the Armenians and the Georgians, illustra- 
ting the developments between the 4" and the 8® century along the track of the 
relevant ecumenical and inner-Caucasian councils. In an appended Chapter (7A: 
The Holy Covenant), Armenuhi Drost-Abgaryan, Armenologist at the Seminar 
for the Christian East and Byzantium, University of Halle-Wittenburg, thematises 
the *Holy Covenant" that was struck up by Armenians, Georgians and Albanians in 
their common war of defence against Sasanian Iran in the 4" century. In Chapter 8 
(Albanians in the Holy Land - Absence of Archaeological Evidence or Evidence of 
Absence?), Yana Tchekhanovets, archaeologist and specialist for the ancient Near 
East at the Faculty of Humanities and Social Sciences, Ben-Gurion University of 
the Negev, discusses the question as to whether the Albanians possessed monaster- 
ies of their own in Jerusalem and around. 

Three more Chapters are concerned with archaeological remnants that have 
been related to the Caucasian Albanians and their Church. In Chapter 9 (Urban 
Planning and Architecture of Caucasian Albania. Main Monuments and Trends of 
Development), Armen Kazaryan, director of the Institute of Architecture and 
Urban-Planning of the Moscow State University of Civil Engineering, provides an 
overview of the cities, fortresses and other fortifications as well as churches and 
other monuments that have been associated with the Albanians. In Chapter 10 
(The Ensemble of the “Seven Churches" - an Ecumenical Monastery Ahead of 
Time?), Patrick Donabédian, specialist of Early and Medieval Islamic art and 
architecture of Aix-Marseille University, Aix-en-Provence, scrutinises the architec- 
tural properties of the ruined ensemble of churches named Yeddi Kilsa in North- 
west Azerbaijan and its architectural relations to the neighbouring regions. In 
Chapter 11 (Tigranakert in Artsakh), Hamlet Petrosyan, historian, archeologist 
and anthropologist of the Department of Cultural Studies, Yerevan State Universi- 
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ty, and the Institute for Archaeology and Ethnography, National Academy of Scien- 
ces, Yerevan, gives a comprehensive account of the present state of the excava- 
tions undertaken at the site of Tigranakert in Northeast Karabakh, with special 
emphasis on the reforms of the Albanian king Vachagan III manifesting them- 
selves there. 

The final five Chapters of the Handbook are devoted to ethnic, religious and 
social issues of Caucasian Albania, from Late Antiquity up to the present day. In 
Chapter 12 (The Ethnic Situation in Antique and Medieval Caucasian Albania), 
Aleksan Hakobyan, renowned historian specialised on the Christian East at the 
Institute of Oriental Studies of the National Academy of Sciences, Yerevan, exam- 
ines the question whether the late antique state of Albania was ethnically homo- 
geneous and traces the emergence of an Albanian *meta-ethnos" through the cen- 
turies. Chapter 13 (The Rebels of Early Abbasid Albania) by Alison Vacca, historian 
of early Islam working on the caliphal provinces Armenia and Caucasian Albania 
at Columbia University in the City of New York, analyses the Arabic sources con- 
cerning rebellions in and around Albania during the Abbasid era (c. 566-809 CE) 
and the information these sources provide as to the inhabitants of the Caucasian 
provinces under Arab rule and their relation to the Caliphate. In Chapter 14 (“You 
say Albanian, I say Armenian": Discourses of Ethnicity and Power Around an 
Albanian King of Armenia), Sergio La Porta, specialist on Near Eastern Lan- 
guages and Civilisation in the Armenian Studies Program of California State Uni- 
versity, Fresno, investigates the identity and positionality of a local king of the 
11 century named Senekerim and ideologies of kinship manifesting themselves 
in contemporary and later discourses. In Chapter 15 (Between the Planes and the 
Mountains: the Albanian-Armenian Marches in the 12 Century and David of 
Gandzak), Igor Dorfmann-Lazarev studies the relation of Christian and Muslim 
inhabitants of the city of Ganja/Gandzak during the rule of the Kurdish Shaddad- 
ids and the first decades of the Turkic colonisation of the south-eastern Caucasus, 
with a focus on the “Admonitory Exhortations” of the Christian Armenian author 
David son of Alavik (c. 1065-1140) which mirror this relation. In an appended 
Chapter (15A: The Gate of Ganja), Jost Gippert provides a short account of the 
iron gate of Gandzak which was transferred as booty to Georgia by king Demetre 
after capturing the city in 1139. Lastly, Chapter 16 (Reverse Engineering: A State- 
Created “Albanian Apostolic Church”) by Hratch Tchilingirian, researcher on 
the sociology of minorities and inter-ethnic conflicts in the Caucasus at the Orien- 
tal Institute of the University of Oxford, examines the way how Azerbaijan is 
constructing an “Albanian Apostolic” or “Udi Orthodox Church” as part of a new 
narrative that connects the modern state to ancient peoples, cultures and early 
Christianity in the Caucasus. 
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Structural preliminaries 


Due to its broad historical scope, the Handbook deals with original sources in 
various languages and scripts, from (Caucasian) Albanian via Arabic, Armenian, 
Georgian, Greek, Hebrew, Latin, Middle Persian, Parthian, and Russian up to Syri- 
ac. Given the chaos of different systems of transcription that are spread over the 
scholarly literature, we decided to use a simplified English transcription through- 
out the main text of the Handbook, thus rendering it as easily readable as pos- 
sible. This accounts for all kinds of names and terms which are known from, or 
identifiable via, English reference works, but also for author’s names, which are 
resolved in their original spelling in the bibliographical references. Non-Latin 
scripts are usually only reproduced as such in quotations from original texts; the 
same is true for scientific transcription systems, which are here and there used 
in rendering names and special terms, especially when the actual sounding is 
thematised. In these cases, the transcription systems are those applied in the first 
edition of the Albanian palimpsests of Mt Sinai (Gippert et al. 2008) for Caucasian 
languages, Hübschmann-Benveniste for Armenian, DIN for Arabic, and Oriental- 
ists’ systems for other languages; Greek remains untranscribed. 

To help our readers cope with the wide range of publications referred to, 
many of which are hard to find in public or scientific libraries, we have added 
links to online representations (mostly in PDF format) wherever possible. In some 
cases, access will be limited to certain persons or institutions, and sometimes it 
will depend on fees; we hope that this will not result in severe problems for 
anybody. We have added links to Google Books only if it provides at least partial 
access to the contents of a given book or source, and we have refrained from 
linking to booksellers as we do not regard commercial support as our task. Publi- 
cations that are only available online are labelled as such. 
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I Caucasian Albania in Foreign Sources 


Marco Bais 
1 Caucasian Albania in Greek and Latin 
Sources 


Abstract: The present Chapter surveys the different kinds of Greek and Latin 
sources on Caucasian Albania, including documents such as the Tabula Peutingeri- 
ana and inscriptions such as, e.g., the Res Gestae Divi Augusti. Greek and Latin 
sources help to shed light on some aspects of Albanian political history, particular- 
ly in the period between the 1*' century BCE and the 2"¢ century CE, but they are 
also central for a better understanding of questions crucial to the history of an- 
cient Albania, such as ethnic and geographical issues. The occasional contradic- 
tory nature of these sources and their fragmentation should not hinder the histo- 
rians’ attempt to outline the main features of Albanian history. 


1 Present and past 


Interest in Caucasian Albania has been rekindled after the Second Nagorno- 
Karabakh War in October 2020, producing heated debates and renewing the focus 
on the history of the Southern Caucasus and the fate of the cultural heritage of 
the region. This impulse to the investigation of the past, imparted by events of 
the present, is not surprising, *for, whether it likes it or not, it is according to its 
present needs that [history] systematically collects, and then classifies and groups 
the facts of the past. It is in function of life that it gathers the testimony of the 
dead [...] Organising the past in relation to the present: this could be called the 
social function of history"! The dynamics between present events and the under- 
standing of the past, perhaps inherent to human psychology? is one of the main 
stimuli for reflection on the past. In the case of Caucasian Albania, for example, 
Russian penetration into the Caucasus was the spur that led to the rediscovery 
of this ancient country from the 19™ century onwards, also encouraging the publi- 
cation of studies based on the ancient sources that preserved evidence of it.? Even 
in the 20^ century and at the beginning of the present millennium, a number of 
studies was fostered by nationalistic tensions in the South Caucasus, without in 


1 Febvre (1949: 245—246). 

2 Cf. Ong (2005: 46—48) and the literature quoted therein. 

3 Kruse (1835), Yanovskiy (1846), Dorn (1875). See Bais (2001: 149—151) and, more recently, Fabian 
(2020: 11—15). 
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any way detracting from the role of chance as in the case of the discovery of the 
“Albanian” alphabet in 1937,’ of “Albanian” inscriptions between 1946 and 1953,° 
and, more recently, of “Albanian” palimpsests in 1996:° all fortuitous cases that 
have renewed interest in studies on Caucasian Albania. 


2 Conspectus of the Greek and Latin sources 
2.1 Historiography 


The attention paid to Albania by Greek and Latin authors largely responds to a 
logic of this kind, too. They, in fact, began to deal with Albania when the territo- 
ries of the South Caucasus became the theatre of the Mithridatic Wars, shortly 
before the middle of the 1° century BCE, thus marking the entry of Albania into 
Rome’s geographical and political horizon. From that moment on and for several 
centuries to follow, the narration of the military operations carried out by Lucul- 
lus and Pompey in the Caucasus (75-63 BCE) and the campaigns of the first Ro- 
man emperors to the eastern borders of the empire were the context in which a 
series of rapid references to Albania and the Albanians found their place. The 
information conveyed is sometimes limited to the mere mention of a few names 
or episodes of warfare, which in any case testify to the role of Albania in the 
strategies implemented by Rome to control and consolidate the eastern limes of 
its dominion.” 

Despite the loss of the work of Theophanes of Mytilene (1* century BCE), a 
direct witness to Pompey's exploits in the East, information about Albania and 
the Albanians at the time of the Mithridatic Wars has been handed down by 
various authors such as Titus Livius (1°t century BCE - 1* century CE), who men- 
tioned them in one of his lost books of which only a short summary survives 
(Periocha 101). More detailed are the accounts of Plutarch (1*—2"4 century CE) in 
the Vitae of Lucullus (chapter XXVI, 4) and Pompey (XXXIV-XXXV; XXXVIID, and 
those of Appian (2"* century: Mithridatic Wars 103) and Dio Cassius (2"¢-3"4 cen- 
tury: Roman History XXXVI, 54; XXXVII, 1—5). In contrast to these, little more than 


4 Abuladze (1938), Shanidze (1938). See Gippert et al. (2008: II-1-4), and Chapters 3 (Gippert), 1.1 
and 4 (Gippert and Schulze), 2.1 of this Handbook for details. 

5 See Gippert et al. (2008: II-85-95) and Chapter 3 of this Handbook (Gippert), 1.2 and 4. for 
details. 

6 See Gippert et al. (2008), Gippert (2010) and Chapter3 of this Handbook (Gippert), 1.3 for 
details. 

7 For a reconstruction of these events, see in particular Bais (2001: 67-101). 
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hints are to be found in Velleius Paterculus (1* century BCE - 1% century CE: 
Roman Histories II, 40.1) and in the Stratagems (II, 3.14) of Frontinus (1* century 
CE), as well as in the works of later historians, epitomators and compilers such 
as Florus (1st—2nd century CE: Epitome I, 40.21; 28); Justin, who, perhaps in the 
3" century, summarised the Philippic Histories of Pompeius Trogus (XLII, 3); the 
Breviaria of Eutropius (VI, 14.1) and Festus (16.3), both from the 4™ century; the 
Res Gestae by Ammianus Marcellinus (XVIII, 6-7; XIX, 2.3; XXIII; 5.16; XXIII, 6.13; 
XXVII, 12.17), also from the 4™ century; and the Histories against the Pagans 
(I, 2.36; 39; 50; VI, 4.8) by Paulus Orosius, composed at the beginning of the 5 cen- 
tury. 

A few decades after the end of the Third Mithridatic War, it was the military 
operations conducted by Publius Canidius Crassus in Armenia and the Caucasus, 
particularly against Iberia (Eastern Georgia) and Albania, in preparation for Mark 
Antony's Parthian campaign (37-36 BCE) that kept the spotlight on Albania. Again, 
the work of the most direct witness to the events, Quintus Dellius, a friend of 
Mark Antony, has been lost. Albania and the Albanians are named in connection 
with those events by Plutarch in the Vita of Mark Antony (XXXIV, 10) and by Dio 
Cassius (XLIX, 24), while the Emperor Augustus mentions in his Res Gestae the 
request for friendship sent to Rome also by the ambassadors of the kings of 
Albania and Iberia (S 31). 

In the following decades and centuries, the tensions between Rome and the 
Iranian world, sometimes resulting in conflicts on the Armenian plateau, gave 
rise to a renewed attention to the peoples of the South Caucasus, including the 
Albanians, occasionally mentioned under the reigns of Tiberius (14-37) and Nero 
(54-68) in the Antiquities of the Jews (XVIII, 97) by Flavius Josephus (1* cen- 
tury CE) and in the Annals (II, 68; IV, 5; VI, 33-35; XII, 45; XIII, 41) by Tacitus (15— 
2nd century CE). In his Histories (I, 6), the latter also mentions Nero's plan of an 
expedition in Albanos.? The Parthian campaign undertaken by Trajan (97-117) in 
the last years of his reign provides Eutropius (VIII, 3.1) and Festus (20.2) with an 
opportunity to recall, using almost the same words, the reassertion of Roman 
authority over the South Caucasus, including Albania. Emperor Hadrian (117—138) 
is said to have maintained good relations with Albanians, Iberians, Armenians 
and other eastern peoples, showering their kings with benefits, despite their re- 
fusal to meet him (Augustan History, Life of Hadrian 21.8)? Under Hadrian, both 
Dio Cassius (LXIX, 15.1) and Themistius (4" century CE: Oration 34, 8; 32) mention 


8 On the possible interpretations of this passage, see Bais (2001: 86-87) and, more recently, 
Hajiev (2007), Greatrex (2007: 137-139), and Preud'homme (2021: 157) and the literature cited in 
these studies. 

9 Bais (2001: 94) with bibliography, Braund (1991) and especially Giardina (1996: 108-119). 
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an incursion of Alans which caused damage to Albania and Media and reached 
as far as Armenia and Cappadocia, then governed by Arrian, author of the Anaba- 
sis of Alexander in which the Albanians are mentioned (III, 8.4; 11.4; 13.1), perhaps 
anachronistically, among the allies of the Persians already at the time of the battle 
of Gaugamela (331 BCE).? 

Thereafter the already scarce mentions of Albania and the Albanians in 
Greek and Latin sources become even more sparse and, where they do resurface, 
it is always in connection with the troubled relations between the Romans and 
the Sasanians. Until about the mid-3'* century, Albania is absent from the texts 
that have come down to us. It is referred to in the Augustan History (Life of 
Valerian 4.1), which speaks of the loyalty of the Iberians, Albanians and other 
peoples to Emperor Valerian (253-260) after he has been taken prisoner by the 
Iranian king of kings, Shapur I. Similarly, the Life of Aurelian reports the venera- 
tion enjoyed by Emperor Aurelian (270—275) among the Albanians and other east- 
ern peoples (41.10). Despite the fact that the 3'* century ended with the reasser- 
tion of Roman power in the East, sanctioned by the Treaty of Nisibis in 299, the 
gradual disappearance of Albania from Greek and Latin sources seems to be a 
symptom of the removal of this country from the Romans' political horizon. In- 
deed, some sixty years later, Ammianus Marcellinus (Res Gestae XVIII, 6-7; XIX, 
2.3), a contemporary of the events narrated, presents an Albania openly siding 
with Persia at the time of the Persian occupation of the fortress of Amida in 
Mesopotamia (359). 

Tensions on the eastern limes of the Romano-Byzantine Empire and relations 
with the Sasanians are the context for a number of cursory mentions of Albania 
also in some Byzantine historians and chroniclers. Procopius of Caesarea (6™ cen- 
tury) names the Albanians only in his description of the west-east trend of the 
Taurus range (Persian War I, 10.1). Yet, the way his narrative unfolds leaves the 
doubt that he meant to allude to the Alans instead, an altogether different people 
settled in the Northern Caucasus. Procopius refers to the Alans also in his over- 
view of the Caucasus (Gothic War VIII, 2-3), where there is no mention of the 
Albanians, despite the fact that the historian, whose focus lies on the western 
part of the isthmus, cursorily hints at the eastern Caucasian regions as well. 
Menander the Guardsman (6" century), on the other hand, records two invasions 
by the generals of the Caesar Tiberius (574-578) in Albania (frg. 18.5-6),"" which 
is referred to as the theatre of Byzantine-Persian clashes in the early years of 
Emperor Maurice’s reign (582-602) by both Theophylact Simocatta (6"-7™ cen- 


10 Cf. 3. below for more details. 
11 Blockley (1985: 162—166). 
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tury: History III, 6-7) and Theophanes the Confessor (8th_gth century). The latter 
also mentions Albania during the Caucasian campaign of Heraclius (610-641) 
and refers to it, as well as to Iberia and other countries, at the time of the confron- 
tation between the Byzantine Empire and the Caliphs, in the early years of Emper- 
or Justinian II (685-695 and 705-711).12 Even a later author such as John Zonaras 
(12 century), drawing extensively from earlier sources, names Albania several 
times, both in connection with Pompey's expedition to the Caucasus (Epitome X, 
4.7; 18)5 and with the Alans’ raid recorded by Dio Cassius (XI, 24.2), and in 
relation to the reign of Justinian II (Epitome XIV, 22.11; XV, 1.14)," again showing 
a tendency to confuse the Albanians with the Alans.’® 


2.2 Geography and ethnography 


The Roman expansion in the East fostered interest in the new lands not only 
in historians who dealt with Rome's political and military affairs. The military 
campaigns were in fact accompanied by the exploration of the regions traversed 
by Roman armies with the consequent creation of maps.? This knowledge flowed 
into the works of geographers, ethnographers and naturalists that are among 
the most interesting and extensive Greek and Latin accounts of Albania and the 
Albanians. 

Among these works, the Geography of Strabo (1%* century BCE — 1* century 
CE) stands out for the richness and variety of information conveyed. Strabo, a 
native of Amaseia in the Pontus, not far from the Caucasus, does not limit himself 
to geographical notations but also makes considerations on the economy, political 
and social structure, religion and customs of the Albanians (XI, 4). While drawing 
on the tradition of earlier geographers such as Eratosthenes (3'4—2"? century BCE), 
he points to Iberia and Albania as examples of recently explored countries for 
which he could rely on new sources (II, 5.12), one of which is certainly Theo- 
phanes of Mytilene, mentioned together with Metrodorus of Scepsis (2"9—1* cen- 
tury BCE) and Hypsicrates of Amissus (1* century BCE) in a passage about the 


12 de Boor (1883: 262). 

13 de Boor (1883: 308-309). 

14 de Boor (1883: 363). 

15 Pinder (1844: 309). 

16 Pinder (1844: 519). 

17 Pinder (1897: 229, 251). 

18 See Fabian (2020: 13-14, n. 20; 22, n. 51). 
19 Sherk (1974), Greatrex (2007: 131—142). 
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Amazons (XI, 5.1).2° Quintus Dellius was also known to Strabo, who records him 
as a friend of Mark Antony and author of a history of his Parthian campaign (XI, 
13.3). 

Strabo is not the only author to touch on social and economic aspects of 
Albania. A rather vague and incidental hint of these aspects can also be found in 
a passage of the Preparation for the Gospel (VI, 10.31) of Eusebius of Caesarea 
(3rd_4th century), inspired by Bardaisan’s Book of the Laws of the Countries (2n4_ 
3'* century). Eusebius lists Albania and other countries such as Alania, Otene, 
Sarmatia and Scythia, among the lands where one does not meet bankers, paint- 
ers, architects, geometers, masters of declamation, etc. 

The Geography by Claudius Ptolemy (2"4 century CE) is a description of the 
world known in his time that shows the borders of the different countries, 
records the names of the peoples and contains long lists of settlements, rivers, 
mountains, etc., identified by means of precise coordinates. Accordingly, Albania 
extended from 77° to 87° (longitude) and from 44° to 47° (latitude) in the Ptole- 
maean grid of parellels and meridians; cf. his *Third map of Asia" as designed 
on the basis of the Latin translation by Jacopo d'Angelo in 1467 and its excerpt 
showing Albania (Figures 1-2). The Geography thus constitutes our main source 
for the toponymy of Albania: most of the ancient Albanian place names we know 
are attested only in this work (V, 11).? Ptolemy does not give much information 
about his sources but it seems that, in addition to previous geographical works, 
he also made use of maps, itineraria and exploratory reports by merchant travel- 
lers and seafarers.? 

Pliny the Elder (1% century CE) discusses the Caucasus in the first part of 
Book VI of his Natural History (VI, 29; 38-39), which closes the section of the 
work devoted to geography and ethnography. The type of information conveyed 
is essentially of a geographical and ethnographic nature, presenting the orohydro- 
graphic and ethnic characteristics of various regions. The author does not neglect 
to point out cases in which information from the ancients can be supplemented 
and sometimes corrected by data provided by contemporaries. Thus, we know 
that, as far as the Caucasus is concerned, Pliny saw the maps made during Corbu- 
lo’s Parthian campaigns shortly after the mid-1* century BCE and criticised them 
for confusing the Portae Caucasiae (i.e. the Darial Gorge, also known as the Gate 


20 For the status quaestionis regarding the sources of Strabo's Book XI, see Lasserre (1975: 7- 
28). 

21 Ptolemy, Geography, Aoíac mivag y'. For other maps based on Ptolemy cf. Gippert et al. (2008: 
1I-98-100) and https://www.peopleofar.com/2013/10/22/16th-century-maps-of-the-caucasus/. 

22 See Gippert et al. (2008: II-98-100). 

23 Stückelberger & Grafshoff (2017: 16-20). 
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Fig. 3: Armenia, Iberia and Albania in the Tabula Peutingeriana. 


of the Alans) with the Portae Caspiae (the Caspian Gate or Gate of Derbent, also 
known as the Gate of Alexander; VI, 40).24 

Pomponius Mela’s Description of the World (De chorographia or De situ orbis, 
1°t century CE), organised on the model of the ancient periploi from which, how- 
ever, it departs due to the almost total absence of numerical data, gives an exten- 
sive description of the Caucasian isthmus, citing many ethnic names, along with 
oronyms and hydronyms (III, 39). 

Information on the ethnic groups, settlements and communication routes of 
the south-eastern Caucasus is also found in the Tabula Peutingeriana, a medieval 
copy (12-13 century) of a cartographic representation of the known world dat- 
ing back to the Roman era (3"4 or 4" century CE; cf. Fig. 3),? and in the cosmogra- 
phy compiled by an anonymous Ravennate around the 8" century, known as 
Ravennatis Anonymi Cosmographia (I, 12).?6 


2.3 Mythological contexts 


The progress in the knowledge of an unknown land is sometimes associated with 
the paradoxical narration of mirabilia, such as the news from Isigonos of Nicaea 


24 Braund (1994: 225-226); Bais (2001: 87, n. 360); Preud'homme (2021). 

25 Bosio (1983: 149-162). The dating problem remains open: whereas Talbert (2010: 7; 135-136; 
149—153) thinks more or less of this period, Emily Albu in various articles and especially in Albu 
(2014) considers the map a product of the Carolingian world (c. 800). On this and other problems 
concerning the Tabula, see Rathmann (2015). 

26 Schnetz (1940: 11-12). 
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(1% century BCE), taken up by Pliny (Natural History VII, 12) and Aulus Gellius 
(2nd century CE), who relates it this way: “it was handed down by tradition that 
in a distant land called Albania men are born whose hair turns white in child- 
hood and who see better by night than in the daytime". We find the same 
tradition, expressed in almost the same words, in Solinus (3™ century CE) who, 
however, makes explicit the paretymological link between the ethnic name and 
the colour of the hair, joining Albanus ‘Albanian’ with albus ‘white’: “the colour 
of the head gave name to the people". 

The recourse to the language of mythical imagery is not infrequently bent to 
the service of political propaganda. A noteworthy case is the mention of the 
Amazons among the adversaries faced by Pompey during the Mithridatic Wars, 
suggesting a comparison between the exploits of the Roman general and mythical 
heroes such as Hercules and Theseus, as well as great figures of the past such as 
Alexander the Great.?? The Roman presence in the Caucasus also offers reason to 
recall the myth of Jason, the hero who led the Argonauts to the conquest of the 
Golden Fleece. Pliny (Natural History VI, 38) and Solinus (Collection of Curiosities 
15.5) hint at a supposed descent of the Albanians from Jason, while according to 
Justin's epitome of Pompeius Trogus (XLII, 3.4) they would have entered into a 
pact with the Greek hero.” With regard to their origin, Justin/Trogus says they 
came from Mount Albano in Italy, from where they are said to have followed 
Hercules when he travelled the peninsula after stealing the catkins from Geryon. 
This is perhaps a tradition reflecting Pompey's use of kinship diplomacy in the 
Caucasus.” 

This use of myth as an ideological key is particularly revealing of how much 
the present can influence the historians’ gaze on the past and how much the 
events of the time in which the ancient (but also modern!) historians find them- 
selves living constitute one of the motives for their investigation. The intrusion of 
the present brings with it all the conditionings — personal convictions, ideological 


27 Gellius, Attic Nights IX, 4.6: ... traditum esse memoratumque in ultima quadam terra, quae 
Albania dicitur, gigni homines, qui in pueritia canescant et plus cernant oculis per noctem quam 
interdiu (Rolfe 1927: 164). 

28 Solinus, Collection of Curiosities 15.5: capitis color genti nomen dedit (Mommsen 1895: 83). 

29 Braund (1986). 

30 There is large literature on the influence of the Alexander myth on Roman politics and 
Pompey’s activities. Recent publications include Kopij (2017), who insists on Pompey’s Mithridatic 
campaign as the starting point of the general’s imitatio Alexandri; cf. Kühnen (2008: 53-75) and 
Barnett (2017: 15-21) and the literature cited therein. 

31 Bais (2001: 61, n. 237). 

32 Patterson (2002); cf. Chapter 2 of this Handbook (Dum-Tragut and Gippert), 1.1 with n. 3 as to 
Justin’s account. 
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perspectives, prejudices, etc. — that act on historians, establishing between them 
and their object of study an empathy which may perhaps be mitigated, but which 
can hardly be eliminated. This must be borne in mind when using the testimonies 
of ancient authors, but also modern historiographical production, and it should 
also alert us to our own work as historians. For while we aim for as neutral a 
representation of our object of study as possible, we are also aware of the impos- 
sibility of completely detaching ourselves from our subjectivity in order to aspire 
to absolute objectivity?* This does not mean that the work of historians is con- 
demned to relativism or to an irredeemable subjectivism. From these risks we 
can be saved precisely by the awareness that “[w]e cannot be impartial. We can 
only be intellectually honest: that is, to be aware of our passions, to guard against 
them, and to warn our readers against the dangers of our partiality. Impartiality 
is a dream, probity is a duty”.” Nevertheless, it can happen that historians fail 
in their duty as well, particularly when directly involved in identity issues or 
territorial disputes that feed on distortions, reinterpretations, downsizing and 
denials of history?9 But if it is grave that those who are directly affected by 
these issues can indulge more or less deliberately in instrumental and sectarian 
reconstructions, I believe it is even more grave and dangerous that the very 
object of research is perceived — or is made to be perceived — as so contaminated 
and so dangerous for anyone who approaches it, merely because it has been used 
to fuel a nationalistic diatribe. This is the case with two questions crucial to the 
history of ancient Albania, the ethnic issue and the geographical and territorial 
issue, for which the classical sources are pivotal. 


3 Ethnic issues 


In the 60s of the 1*' century BCE, during the Mithridatic Wars, we find the Albani- 
ans under the leadership of Oroises/Oroizes (Opoions/Opoitys), their chief (Baot- 
AeUc), allied with the Iberians against Pompey, to whom they would later sub- 
mit." Plutarch considers them, together with the Iberians, the most important 


33 Topolski (1997: 69—70; 131—139). 

34 However, absolute objectivity would be so aseptic and sterile as to be regarded as *eunu- 
chisch[e] Objektivität” (*eunuchic objectivity”; Droyfsen 1977: 236). 

35 Salvemini (2017: 3). 

36 Among the many examples that could be cited, see those examined by Hewsen (1982) and 
cited in Fabian (2020: 16, n. 26). Traina (2002: 228) notes “a certain ‘political’ use of sources" also 
in Hakobyan (1987). 

37 Appian, Mithridatic Wars 103; Dio, Roman History XXXVII, 4-5; Plutarch, Pompey XXXIV- 
XXXV. 
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people among all those settled in the vicinity of the Caucasus and crossed by 
Pompey in pursuit of Mithridates (Pompey XXXIV, 2), thus hinting at the existence, 
next to the Iberians and Albanians, of other Caucasian tribes that came into 
contact with the Romans on that occasion. 

Other Caucasian peoples are also mentioned by Dio Cassius when he states 
that, after concluding peace with the Albanians, Pompey received messengers 
from some tribes living along the Caucasus as far as the Caspian Sea with whom 
he made peace agreements (Roman History XXXVII, 5.1). Thus, along the slopes of 
the Caucasus there lived tribes that had probably participated in the struggle 
waged by the Albanians and Iberians against the Romans but were not part of 
either the Albanian or the Iberian state and had sufficient political autonomy to 
be able to negotiate peace directly with the Roman general. 

The names of these peoples are mostly unknown to us, but Plutarch and 
Appian give some clues in the passages mentioned above, while speaking of the 
Amazons who allegedly sided with the Albanians (Pompey XXXV) or with the 
Albanians and the Iberians (Mithridatic Wars 103) against the Romans. Appian 
doubts that these Amazons are to be considered a neighbouring nation,?? wonder- 
ing whether this might rather be a generic designation by which the barbarians 
generally called warriors *women".?? Plutarch, on the other hand, specifies that 
they do not border on the Albanians but are divided by them from the Gelae and 
Leges, just as we read in Strabo, according to whom it was Theophanes of 
Mytilene who said that between the Amazons and the Albanians live the Scythian 
Gelae and Legae.*! Therefore, Gelae and Legae must have been peoples neigh- 
bouring the Albanians, but distinct from them, possibly related to those nomads 
who, according to Strabo, join with the Albanians in war against the outsiders, 
just as they do with the Iberians, and for the same reasons.? 

Florus is the only historian to mention *Caspians" in the context of the Mithri- 
datic Wars, stating that “Iberians, Caspians, Albanians and both Armenias" were 
dragged into ruin by Mithridates. A few centuries later, in 363 CE, Emperor 


38 Appian, Mithridatic Wars 103: £0voc yertoveðov (Viereck & Roos 1962: 513). 

39 Appian, Mithridatic Wars 103: twas noàepikàç óAoG yuvatkac (Viereck & Roos 1962: 513). 

40 Plutarch, Pompey XXXV, 6: oUy óuopoðoar totç AABavoic, &AAà TéAat Kai Afjyes oixotot Stà 
uéoou (Sintenis 1869: 226). 

41 Strabo, Geography XI, 5.1: uexagb. cv Apgatóvov xai cov AABavOv onor IñÀaç oikeiv xai 
Arjyac Zxó0ac (Meineke 1877: II, 707). 

42 Strabo, Geography XI, 4.5: tovTtots 88 ovpToAeuovotv oi vouáógc Tpoç toc É&00€v, wonep Toç 
"IBnpou Kata Tas abtàç aitiaç (Meineke 1877: II, 705). This is Strabo's text. Traina's translation 
“Si uniscono a loro anche i nomadi contro nemici esterni, come gli Iberi, e per cause comuni" 
(Nicolai & Traina 2000: 103) is wrong at this point. 

43 Florus, Epitomes I, 40.21: Itaque conversus ad proximas gentes totum paene orientem ac septen- 
trionem ruina sua involvit. Hiberi, Caspii, Albani et utraeque sollicitantur Armeniae, per quae 
omnia decus et nomen et titulos gloriae Pompeio suo Fortuna quaerebat (Forster 1947: 184). 
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Julian exhorted his soldiers before the confrontation with the Persians by recall- 
ing previous Roman campaigns in those regions and mentioning Lucullus and 
Pompey “who, passing through the Albanians and the Massagetae, whom we now 
call Alans, broke into this nation also and saw the Caspian Sea”.44 

Apart from the problems connected with the Caspians of Florus? and the 
Massagetae mentioned by Julian in Ammianus Marcellinus, who records an ethno- 
political situation of the eastern Caspian coast subsequent to the time of the Mithri- 
datic Wars,” the accounts describing the victory of Pompey in 61 BCE mention 
only the main peoples over whom Pompey celebrated his triumph, such as the 
Albanians and the Iberians,“ passing over in silence the possible presence of 
other (minor) Caucasian tribes close to them that enriched the ethnic landscape 
in which the Albanians and Iberians were placed, unless we want to recognise 
in the Scythian women paraded in triumph?? the Amazons mentioned in the 
sources, as some scholars do.*? 

The geographers are more prodigal with information on the ethnic context 
of the Albanians. According to Strabo, the Iberians and Albanians almost com- 
pletely fill the Caucasian isthmus (Geography II, 2.19) and occupy a territory that 
lies on the southern edge of the regions inhabited by the Maeotic Sauromatians, 
the Scythians, Achaei, the Zygi, and the Heniochi (II, 5.31). The section of his 
Geography devoted to Albania (XI, 4) opens by recalling the proximity of the 
Albanians to the nomadic peoples:*° “The Albanians on the other hand are more 


44 Ammianus Marcellinus, Res Gestae XXIII, 5.16: qui per Albanos et Massagetas, quos Alanos 
nunc appellamus, hac quoque natione perrupta, vidit Caspios lacus (Gardthausen 1968: 319). 

45 About the Caspians and the Caspiane (ñ Kaomtavn) see Bais (2001: 51-52). 

46 On the Massagetae see Bais (2006; 2014: 276—279); Hajiev (2021b). 

47 Pliny, Natural History VII, 98; Plutarch, Pompey XLV (followed by Zonaras, Epitome X, 5); 
Appian, Mithidatic Wars 116-117. Diodorus Siculus (Historical Library XL, 4) mentions an inscrip- 
tion that recorded Pompey’s achievements in Asia, as well as the fact that he gave protection 
(ónepaoníoac), among others, to Armenia, (Scythian) Achaia, Iberia and Albania, and brought 
into subjection (Umotdgac), among others, the king of the Iberians, the Achaei, the Iozygi, the 
Soani, the Heniochi *and the other tribes along the seacoast between Colchis and the Maeotic 
Sea, with their kings, nine in number" (xai tà Aoutà õa tà uecago KoAy(6oc xai Matwrtdo¢ 
À(uvnç trjv ztapáAtov Siakatéxovta xai tobc TOUTWV Baclreic £vvéa TOV àpi8uóv; Walton 1984: 
286). 

48 Plutarch, Pompey XLV, 4 (Zxv0(8sG yuvaikec); Appian, Mithridatic Wars 117 (Zxv0Gv Baoíaetot 
yuvoaixec). 

49 See e.g. Ostenberg (2009: 148—149) who does not neglect to highlight that the ideological 
significance of the Amazons' presence in this context evokes a link between Pompey and his 
enterprise and mythical figures such as Hercules and Theseus and great figures of the past such 
as Alexander the Great (cf. 2.3 with n. 30 above). 

50 See Bais (2001: 59-60), considerations later taken up by Traina (2015: 45). See now Fabian 
(2020: 24-26). 
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inclined to the shepherd’s life and closer akin to the nomadic people, except that 
they are not savages, thus they are moderately warlike”.*' Strabo insists on this 
closeness, spatial as well as cultural, emphasising the double-edged character of 
the Albanians also by means of clichés known to ancient ethnography: they bene- 
fit from the fertility of their land without having to work too hard at farming (XI, 
4.3); they lack mercantile spirit, are unfamiliar with accurate weights and meas- 
ures, and ignorant of numbers over a hundred; they do not use money but prac- 
tise bartering, and so on (XI, 4.4). Strabo also mentions some physical characteris- 
tics of the Albanians declaring them to be unusually handsome and large (XI, 4.4) 
and recalls their respectful attitude towards the elderly and some features of 
their funeral practices (XI, 4.8). He also dwells on some aspects of their religious 
(XI, 4.7) and political life. In this regard, he states that *the kings also are distin- 
guished. Now, in truth, one rules all [the tribes], whereas before, each [tribe] had 
its own king according to its language. They have twenty-six languages because 
of the fact that they have no easy means of intercourse with each other".? 
According to Pliny's account, *from the border of Albania the whole face of 
the mountains is occupied by the wild tribes of the Silvi and further down by 
those of the Lupenii, and afterwards by the Diduri and Sodi".5? Besides, those 
entering the Scythian Gulf** have on the right “the Udini, a Scythian tribe, then 
along the coast the Albanians descended from Jason, as people say, whereby the 
part of the sea at that point is called ‘Albanian’. This nation, scattered across the 
Caucasus Mountains, comes down, as previously stated, as far as the river Cyrus 
(Kur), which forms the boundary of Armenia and Iberia. Beyond the coastal re- 
gions of this (nation) and the nation of the Udini lie the Sarmatae, the Uti, the 


51 Strabo, Geography XI, 4: AABavol 868 noryevikwtepor Kai To vouadtkod yévouc £yyucépo, 
TAÙV GAN oUK áyptov TavTH 68 Kai MoAEUUKOL uetpiwç (Meineke 1877: II, 704). 

52 Strabo, Geography XI, 4.6: Avagépovot 6 xoi oi Baotetc’ vuvi uëv ov eic andvtwv üpyeu 
Ttpócepov 88 kai kað’ &xáotrv yAOTtav isig $BaoUebovto Exaotot yAOrtat 8' eiolv & kal etkootv 
avtotc là TÒ uñ everiptKtov poç aAANAOUG (Meineke 1877: II, 706); cf. also Chapter 12 of this 
Handbook (Hakobyan), 1. 

53 Pliny, Natural History VI, 29: ab Albaniae confinio tota montium fronte gentes Silvorum ferae 
et infra Lupeniorum, mox Diduri et Sodi (Rackham 1942: 358). 

54 One of the gulfs that formed the Caspian Sea. Pliny follows the theory of Eratosthenes, but 
probably already of Hecataeus of Miletus, according to which the Caspian Sea was not an inland 
sea but rather an inlet from the northern Ocean. The hypothesis that it was, instead, an enclosed 
sea was supported by Herodotus (Histories I, 202.4) and Aristotle (Meteorology II, 1.354a) and 
was later accepted by Ptolemy (Geography VII, 5.4); see the classic histories of ancient geography 
on this point: Bunbury (1879: I, 222; II, 592-593); Tozer (1961: 136, 345); Thomson (1948: 79-86); 
and, more recently, Gehrke (2015: 91-93) on the role of Alexander the Great's enterprise in 
reinforcing the idea of the open sea. 
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Aorsi, the Aroteres, and in their rear the already mentioned Amazons and Sauro- 
matides”.°° 

Pomponius Mela, too, conceives the Caspian as an open sea composed of 
three gulfs — the Hyrcanian, the Scythian and the Caspian - and, listing the peo- 
ples living on the coasts, he states that “inland, on the Caspian Gulf there are the 
Caspians and the Amazons, but those they call Sauromatides; on the Hyrcanian 
Gulf the Albanians, the Moschi and the Hyrcani; on the Scythian Gulf the Amardi 
and Pestici and, already near the strait, the Derbices".56 

Ptolemy, more concisely, states that Albania is bordered in the north by Sar- 
matia, in the west by Iberia, in the south by Armenia and in the east by the 
Hyrcanian Sea (Geography V, 11.1) and, indicating the location of certain peoples 
of Asiatic Sarmatia, he states that along the Pontus are settled Achaei, Cercetae, 
Heniochi and Suannocolchi and above Albania the Sanaraei (Geography V, 8.13). 

These testimonies give us an idea of the rich ethnic context in which Albani- 
ans and Iberians are immersed, but from which they stand out as two of the 
most important peoples both in terms of number and because they appear to be 
organised in a state structure headed by a chief (Baottevs). Moreover, Strabo's 
depiction of the Albanians as a people with distinctive physical traits and shared 
customs and religious institutions would make one think of them as a strongly 
cohesive people. This image, however, is shattered in the paragraph in which 
Strabo speaks of the Albanians as a conglomeration of 26 tribes, distinct on a 
linguistic basis, whose achieved political unity - that is, the fact of having only 
one king, and this is the situation that the sources describe at the time of Pom- 
pey's campaigns - has not yet resulted in a true fusion of the different ethnic 
segments, which, due to the difficulty of mutual contacts, maintain their individu- 
ality and continue to speak 26 different languages. 

Strabo's description of the Albanians gives rise to a series of questions with 
which historians have to deal and which are partly related to the way we inter- 
pret the geographer's passage. Should we take it as referring to the first step of 
a process that should have led to the formation of an Albanian *ethnos", or does 
it instead depict the formation of that confederation of tribes, the AABavoi/Albani 


55 Pliny, Natural History VI, 38-39: ... Udini Scytharum populus, dein per oram Albani, ut ferunt, 
ab Iasone orti, unde quod mare ibi est Albanum nominatur. haec gens superfusa montibus Caucasis 
ad Cyrum amnem, Armeniae confinium atque Hiberiae, descendit, ut dictum est. supra maritima 
eius Udinorumque gentem Sarmatae, Uti, Aorsi, Aroteres praetenduntur, quorum a tergo indicatae 
iam Amazones et Sauromatides (Rackham 1942: 364—366 with the reading Utidorsi instead of Uti 
Aorsi). 

56 Pomponius Mela, Description of the World III, 39: Intus sunt ad Caspium sinum Caspii et Ama- 
zones sed quas Sauromatidas adpellant, ad Hyrcanium Albani et Moschi et Hyrcani, in Scythico 
Amardi et Pestici et iam ad fretum Derbices (Parthey 1867: 70—71). 
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with which the Roman generals in the 1** century BCE were confronted?°” The 
presence in the text of the adverb vuvi ‘now’, as opposed to mpotepov ‘before’, 
suggests that the situation described by the sentence “now, in truth, one rules all 
[the tribes]...", refers to a period shortly before the account was written. In fact, 
the presence of a single leader (Baotevs) at the head of the Albanians is what 
we find at the time of the Mithridatic Wars. Therefore, this situation dates back 
to a period roughly contemporary to Strabo and certainly contemporary to his 
source, if we assume that this passage goes back to Theophanes of Mytilene who 
took part in Pompey's military operations. The fact that Strabo then goes on in 
the present tense: “They have twenty-six languages...”, suggests that this variety 
was still under the eyes of the Romans at the time of Pompey. It would thus seem 
reasonable to conclude that Strabo's passage describes the presumably recent 
formation of a confederation of tribes. 

If the territory called AABavia/Albania was inhabited by 26 different linguistic 
communities shortly before the mid-1* century BCE, the AABavot/Albani against 
whom Pompey fought according to the ancient sources cannot possibly be an 
*ethnos". It seems more likely that ancient authors used that name to designate 
the ethnically diverse population that inhabited the territory of the Albanian state 
over which political control was exercised by a single leader. Of course, it cannot 
be ruled out that AABavoi/Albani was originally the name - most likely as an 
exoethnonym, corresponding to a different endoethnonym unknown to us — of 
the leading ethnic group of this set of tribes, perhaps the same ethnic group that 
supplied the leader for the entire confederation. If so, one might go so far as to 
imagine an Albanian ethnos pre-existing the Albanian state as the Romans knew 
it at the time of the Mithridatic Wars, and one might ask whether the testimony 
of Arrian (Anabasis of Alexander III, 8.4; 11.4; 13.1) who, writing in the 2"* century 
CE, mentions the Albanians among the allies of the Persians against Alexander 
the Great at Gaugamela (331 BCE), is to be considered an anachronism or, instead, 
a trace of the existence of this ethnos already a few centuries before our first 
accounts on Albania. In this perspective, even the episode of the dogs presented 
by an Albanian king to Alexander the Great°8 could be read in a different light.?? 

Furthermore, if the AABavoi/Albani met by Pompey were a conglomeration 
of tribes, what was the relationship between them and the numerous peoples 


57 Bais (2001: 60, 70-71). 

58 Pliny, Natural History VIII, 149-150; Solinus, Collection of Curiosities XV, 7. Pliny lists Albania 
among the countries crossed and subjugated by the Macedonian armies (Natural History IV, 39). 
59 In Bais (2001: 69) it is considered a variation of the similar episode involving an Indian king 
(Strabo, Geography XV, 1.31; Diodorus Siculus, Historical Library XVII, 92), but see the considera- 
tions of Traina (2003: 318-319). 
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settled in their vicinity according to the sources? This question has come to the 
fore again, especially after the recent advances in the knowledge on the ancient 
“Albanian” language, which have revealed beyond doubt its close connection to 
modern Udi, which Akaki Shanidze had already assumed.9* What relationship 
exists between the modern Udis and the ancient Udini and Uti mentioned in our 
sources? And between the Gargarians (Tapyapeic), neighbours of the Amazons, 
and the Gargarac iik that some Armenian authors relate to the language of their 
neighbours converted by Mesrop Mashtots?® And between these peoples and the 
Albanians?® These are complex issues that also involve reflecting on what kind 
of ethnicity is implied by an ethnonym of Classical times. Of course, attempting 
to answer these questions requires that we also take into consideration the data 
from the other sources available, particularly the Armenian ones, which, al- 
though later, confirm the intricacy of the ethnic landscape of the Eastern Cauca- 
sus and hand down ethnonyms that are sometimes difficult to compare with 
those attested in Greek and Latin sources. However, it must never be forgotten 
that half a millennium elapsed between the information reported by the Classical 
sources and that conveyed by the Armenian texts, not to mention the data 
obtainable from the Albanian palimpsests, and thus they cannot provide us with 
homogenous data. 

As can be seen, ethnic issues are of great relevance and scholars continue to 
grapple with them, both because a widely accepted reconstruction of the facts 
has not yet been achieved, and because advances in our knowledge of ancient 
Albania are gradually raising new problems, which sometimes require a reinter- 
pretation of our data. Despite this, these themes have sometimes been regarded 
with suspicion, as if they were in themselves indicative of a nationalistic drift in 
historiographical reconstruction. While it is true that interest in questions of 


60 Cf. Chapter 5 of this Handbook (Schulze and Gippert) for details. 

61 Shanidze (1938). 

62 Strabo, Geography XI, 5.1. 

63 Movses Khorenatsi, History of the Armenians III, 54 and, based on him, Movses Kalankatuatsi/ 
Daskhurantsi, History of the Country of the Albanians II, 3. 

64 See e.g. Gippert et al. (2008: 1I-95-102); Schulze (2015; 2018). 

65 See the considerations in Schulze (2018: 275-281). 

66 Cf. Chapter 2 of this Handbook (Dum-Tragut and Gippert) for a survey of relevant Armenian 
works. 

67 Cf. Chapter 12 of this Handbook (Hakobyan) for further reflections on the issue of the ethnic 
diversity of Caucasian Albania. 

68 See, for example, the criticism levelled by Traina (2002: 231) on the treatment of these issues 
in Bais (2001): *B[ais] while keeping his distance from the heated debate that often shifts, more 
or less inadvertently, from philology to politics, allows himself to be conditioned by the terms 
of the debate, and ends up considering ethnogenesis as the dominant element". An odd remark 
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identity and ethnogenesis becomes central in a historiography tinged with nation- 
alistic tendencies, S? we must prevent the degeneration of historiographical debate 
into political diatribe from polluting even the debated topics, to the point of 
tabooing them. Such attitudes are pernicious because they can hinder indepen- 
dent research, leaving these topics to those who make instrumental use of them. 
Criticism should therefore be directed at the way in which certain topics are 
treated, and not at the fact that they are treated. 


4 Geographical and territorial issues 


Issues related to the geographic location of the Albanians and the territorial ex- 
tent of the Albanian state can also easily fuel the nationalistic debate," but that 
is not why they should be ignored. On the contrary, it is among the historians' 
preliminary tasks to understand in which geographical area the object of their 
research lies. It is therefore not surprising that attention was paid to these issues 
already in the first studies devoted to Albania in the 19" century.” Indeed, al- 
ready some years before that century the Mekhitarist historian Mikayel Cham- 
chean had dealt with the border between Armenia and Albania." Nor should it 
surprise us that interest in the historical geography of Albania has remained 
constant over time. As with ethnic questions, nationalistic distortions have hin- 
dered the construction of a shared vision of the historical geography of Albania, 
but this should not lead us to distance ourselves from these issues. On the con- 
trary, it is precisely the risk of sectarian reconstruction that should incite greater 
rigour in historical investigation.” 

Greek and Latin sources play an important role in this debate. For the earliest 
period, up to around the 3'? century CE, they offer valuable and, at times, unique, 
albeit sketchy information. 


indeed, given that my interpretation of Strabo’s passage is not ethnogenetic since I consider it 
rather a description of a stage in the development of the Albanian state; see Bais (2001: 70-71). 
Curiously enough, it is Traina himself who insists on the concept of ethnogenesis even when 
speaking of the formation of an Albanian state (2002: 232). 

69 See, by way of example, Eriksen (2010); Kohl (1998); and the studies of Victor A. Shnirelman, 
among which Shnirelman (2001) is dedicated to Transcaucasia. 

70 See Fabian (2020: 16, particularly notes 26 and 28). 

71 Cf. Bais (2001: 149-153); Fabian (2020: 15-17) and the literature cited therein. 

72 See e.g. Chamchean (1784: 565—566). 

73 For these reasons, I do find it meaningless to speak of a *calcified discourse" when talking 
about Albanian historical geography, just as there is no point in defining it a *popular" subject 
among the 19"-century scholars that has remained so to this day (Fabian 2020: 15). 
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Strabo (Geography XI, 4.1) and Ptolemy (Geography V, 11.1) give us an overall 
territorial definition of Albania, i.e. with respect to all four cardinal points, and 
use both geographical objects (seas, mountains, rivers) and Albania's neighbour- 
ing peoples as landmarks. Other authors, such as Pliny, provide scant geographi- 
cal references, and so the location of the Albanians must be inferred mainly from 
their proximity to other ethnic groups (Natural History VI, 28—29; 39). Historians, 
finally, yield even more fragmentary pieces of information, such as incidental 
remarks generally linked to descriptions of troop movements during this or that 
military operation. But it is precisely the use of geographical data as points of 
reference — either to locate a certain war event, or to explain the tactical choices 
of a general - that confers great reliability and value to this kind of testimony. 
Therefore, geographical information dating back, for example, to the Caucasian 
expeditions of the Romans must not be debased in view of the fact that *the aim 
[of the Romans] was the pursuit of the king of Pontus Mithridates, and not the 
study of Albania". In doing so, due account is not taken of the dialectical rela- 
tion - inevitable in the case of military campaigns in remote and little-known 
regions — between strategy formulation and territorial exploration." Nor should 
one be seduced by the chimera of spatial contiguity that extols the reliability of 
the first-hand knowledge of authors born in or around the Caucasus, thereby 
persuading “to give preference, among sources from different languages and peri- 
ods, both ancient and late (Arabic and Persian), to local sources (Albanian, Arme- 
nian and Georgian)"."6 To do so means to avoid making an overall assessment of 
the geographical information that can be found in classical authors without, how- 
ever, precluding the possibility of occasionally resorting to it in order to draw 
arguments in support of this or that thesis. This leads to a devaluation of the 
evidence of authors who, although distant in space, are incomparably closer in 


74 Mamedova (1986: 119): *... ab eit rrezrero 6buro rrpeczregroeaHue MOHTHĂCKOTO raps Murpuyiara, 
a BoBCe He u3yueHue AJrí6auuu”; cf. also Mamedova (2005: 277) where, furthermore, the scholar 
clearly states: “It seems to us that we should not overestimate the data of ancient authors on the 
issue we are interested in, because their information was occasional, contradictory and perhaps 
even inaccurate" (“Ham rrpeytcraBJbieTCa, YTO He C/Ie/IyeT IIepeoITPeHHBaTb JaHHble aHTHUHBIX 
aBTOpOB B HHTepecyrorreM Hac Borirpoce, 560 ux HHQOpManMa HocuJa C/ryuaitHbrii, ITpoTHBOpe- 
UHBBbIÉ XapakTep H BIIOJIHe MOIJ/Ia OBITb He TOYHOÑ”). 

75 Giardina (1996: 90—91). 

76 Mamedova (1986: 88): “... H3 pa3HOA3BIUHBIX H pasHOBpeMeHHbBIX HCTOUHHKOB KAK aHTHU- 
HBIX, TAK H IIO3/THHX apa6ckKHx, IIepcH/ICKHX, IIpeyIIIOdTeHHe OT/I[ATb MeCTHBIM HCTOJHHKaM — 
aJIOaHCKHM, apMsHCKHM H Tpy3HHcKHM”. This methodological approach is evident right from 
the presentation of the sources, which are divided into *Albanian" (actually works of Armenian 
literature such as Movses Kalankatuatsi/Daskhurantsi's History and Mkhitar Gosh's Chronicle) 
and Armenian, see Mamedova (1986: 5-42 and 42-54) where we do not find a word about the 
classical sources. A similar attitude can be found in Mamedova (2005: 277—278). 
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time, with the risk of anachronistically attributing to an ancient period a later 
political balance." This attitude has favoured the development of a static view 
of the Albanian territorial extension, which would have remained substantially 
unchanged over the centuries: “taking stock of the investigation of the political 
boundaries of Albania over a long period of a thousand years (from the 3'? cen- 
tury BCE to the 8™ century), it must be noted that the territorial limits of the 
Albanian state remained more or less stable".7? On the contrary, the inclusion of 
the data handed down by the classical sources in the assessment of Albania's 
territorial extent is crucial for formulating a dynamic model of the political balan- 
ces in the Eastern Caucasus, according to which the area called Albania by the 
sources varied over the centuries.” 

An element of ambiguity is certainly represented by the use in the sources 
of the ethnonym AABavoi/Albani, which designates an anthropic element that is 
not easily definable, along with the choronym AAfavia/Albania, which instead 
refers to a territorial and political entity. Indeed, the ethnic boundary does not 
always coincide with that of a state formation created or determined by a given 
ethnic group, provided one manages to define the ethnic value of the ethnonym 
in question, which is not easy as we have seen above. It is imperative to escape 
the suggestion of the nation-state concept, in which political boundaries tend to 
be also ethnic and cultural boundaries. AABavia/Albania was rather a confedera- 
tion of tribes or, if one prefers, a multi-ethnic entity: one thing is the ethnos, 
another is the state that theoretically may coincide with the territory inhabited 
by an ethnos, but may also be larger or smaller. Therefore, the alternation of 
ethnonym and choronym in ancient sources does not entitle us to speak of “the 
borders of the Albanian people" when discussing the political borders of the 
Albanian state,®° unless we have previously defined “the Albanian people" as the 
population living within the borders of Albania at a given time.*! 

Of course, we should not overlook the possibility that the boundaries of these 
ancient territorial entities had a different nature than those that define today's 
states. Today, distinct political entities are physically in contact with each other, 


77 See the remarks of Bais (2001: 153-155). 

78 Mamedova (1986: 143-144): “IIorBorts HTOT'H HCCJIe/IOBAHH5I II0JIHTHUeCKHX rpauurr AJlóaHuH 
3a JUIHTeJIBHBIÉ IIepuo B 1000 ner (III B. to H. 3. rro VIII B. BEJIIOHHTeJIBHO) MO2KHO CKa3aTb, 
YTO TeppHTOpHa/JIbHEIe IIpe;re;IbI AytóaHcKoro rocy/yiapcrBa OBUIH MOUTH CTaOLJIbHbIMH". This 
view also remains unchanged in Mamedova (2005: 273—307). See also maps 6-12 at the end of 
the same book. 

79 See Bais (2001: 152—153; 156—184). 

80 As we read for instance in Mamedova (1986: 87: “mpegeJsı azt6anckoro Hapoyra"). The risk 
of overlap between the ethnic and the territorial levels is also evident in Mamedova (2005: 244). 
81 See Bais (2001: 34-35). 
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delimited only by a border line, but this may not necessarily have been the case 
for the ancient states as well. In some cases, in fact, they may have been separated 
by border zones, which mediated the contact by making it less direct and continu- 
ous.82 

Even when the sources indicate the borders of Albania by means of geo- 
graphical coordinates, the historians' task is not easy. Sometimes, in fact, the 
identification of the geographical objects mentioned in the sources (rivers, moun- 
tains, etc.) with the elements of the actual landscape is not simple and requires 
recourse to other disciplines.83 In other cases, the sources may be contradictory. 
It may even happen that the same author provides pieces of information that 
appear to be at odds with each other.84 Despite these difficulties, the contribution 
of classical sources to a better understanding of Albanian historical geography is 
out of question? and they cannot be mistrusted just because of their fragmentary 
or occasionally contradictory nature, nor because of the fact that they may lend 
themselves to misinterpretations or to partial and tendentious reconstructions. 
Stating, rather ambiguously, that *[a]s Hewsen rightly pointed out, the modern 
questions about ancient borders *will not be settled by scholars rummaging about 
in the fragments of data which have come down to us on the ethno-history of 
southeastern Caucasia two millennia ago”86 means to contribute to debasing the 
classical sources by using Robert Hewsen’s authority. However, Hewsen’s studies 
on the historical geography of Armenia and the Caucasus, in line with the teach- 
ings of his master, Cyril Toumanoff, prove exactly the opposite, namely how im- 
portant he considered it to have knowledge of the historical geography of a given 
region and how fundamental and indispensable the testimonies of ancient au- 
thors are for acquiring such a knowledge. On the other hand, the problems con- 
cerning the ancient borders, whether ethnic or political, in the Caucasus is a 
“modern question”, at least in the sense that it cannot be neglected by today’s 
historians dealing with the ancient Caucasus. And this is precisely because we 
are still far from a shared reconstruction of the historical events. 


82 See Bais (2001: 149). See also the discussion on this issue in Greatrex (2007: 105-113). 

83 This is e.g. the case of the eastern Albanian border Ptolemy (Geography V, 11.1) makes it 
coincide with a section of the Caspian littoral whose identification would be made easier by 
assuming a change in the level of the Caspian Sea; see Murav’ev (1983; 1991); Hewsen (1990). The 
variations of the Caspian with respect to climate models suggest caution with respect to this 
hypothesis (see Kislov, Panin & Toropov 2014) which, anyway, should also be investigated on an 
archaeological basis. 

84 See e.g. the data on the Armenian-Albanian border analysed in Bais (2005), an attempt to 
overcome inconsistencies by looking beyond the complicated Quellengeschichte of many ancient 
works, which is often believed to be the reason of the contradictions found in them. 

85 Bais (2001: 150—151). 

86 Fabian (2020: 17). 
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Having clarified this, we may state that Hewsen's words can in no way be 
related to the problem of the geographical location of ancient Albania but rather 
refer to the recognition of Karabakh as an autonomous oblast? within the Soviet 
Socialist Republic of Azerbaijan. He wrote: *Whether this is just or unjust need 
not detain us here, for this is a political question rather than an academic one 
and will doubtless be resolved, if it ever is, on the basis of political considerations. 
It will not be settled by scholars rummaging about in the fragments of data which 
have come down to us on the ethno-history of southeastern Caucasia two millen- 
nia ago”.8” Hewsen thus meant to emphasise the mistake that is made “in placing 
scholarship at the service of political concerns, which is another matter altogeth- 
er, and we are reminded, once again, that when such tendentiousness enters the 
historical arena, scholarship quickly departs".55 In ancient sources, therefore, we 
cannot find answers to political questions, but we can certainly search solutions 
for scholarly questions. 


5 The mosaic and the tile: disintegration 
of history 


The fragmentary nature of the sources on Caucasian Albania and the awareness 
of the conditionings that affect every historian, ancient and modern, have proba- 
bly favoured a new approach to these sources that tends to emphasise the *view" 
or “image” or “representation” of Albania handed down by this or that author or 
historiographic tradition. Each author treats a certain subject in a way that 
reflects not only his knowledge of it, but also the circumstances in which he 
writes, the sources he uses (if any), his way of seeing the world, the political 
ideology that inspires him, etc. All this affects the writing of his historical narra- 
tive to varying degrees, contributing to organising the data he has at his disposal 
in a certain order and establishing between the events certain causal links that 
respond to his interpretation of those events. To a certain extent, therefore, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, the historian manipulates these data. Thus, ancient 
authors left us with their idea of Albania or with what they wanted their reader- 
ship or posterity to know about Albania. In this respect, these authors and histori- 
cal traditions must be considered not only as mere testimonies of past events, 
but also in themselves, as mediators, if not creators, of a certain view of the past. 


87 Hewsen (1982: 35). 
88 Hewsen (1982: 35). 
89 Traina (2015); Fabian (2020); Rapp (2020). 
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It therefore appears necessary to disassemble our sources, to deconstruct them 
and analyse the conditions under which they were produced,” in order to shed 
light on the reasons why a certain author adopted a given perspective rather 
than another. This kind of analysis helps to grasp a better knowledge of the 
author in question, of his ideology, of his cultural context, of the logic of power 
balances and of the political dynamics of his time, and so on. Ultimately it allows 
to expand the exploitation of the sources, enabling the historian to draw from 
them new data that will foster a better understanding of his subject. 

It is nothing new that our sources give a picture of the past which is partial 
and cannot in itself be considered a photograph of how things were, assuming 
that a photograph constitutes an objective representation of reality (which of 
course it does not). Therefore, caution should be exercised when contrasting a 
historiography attentive to the cultural and political influences that affected the 
ancient authors, with a historiography indulging in a “positivistic” approach to 
the sources which, instead, considers them as a mere “compendium of neutral 
data points that have happened to survive the vicissitudes of history and are 
ready to be strung into a representative whole".?! Besides, accusations of a posi- 
tivistic use of sources addressed generically to the “scholarship on Albania"? or 
to the “historiography on Albania"?? discredit the entire historiographic produc- 
tion dealing with Albania and give the impression that all previous historians 
have acted with full confidence in the information provided by the sources ac- 
cording to the most blatant positivistic attitude, considering the sources as a 
wardrobe containing ready-made garments to be chosen and matched in the way 
most pleasing them. 

Apart from this unpleasant and vaguely pretentious attitude, one can see an 
even more serious risk precisely in the tendency to present “views”, “images” or 
“representations” of the past. When the analysis of the sources and their decon- 
struction is taken to extremes, they can lead to the disintegration of the historical 
discourse: *The 'views from the west' in antiquity are a particular piece of the 
puzzle of ancient Albania's history. Moving beyond the tempting desire to string 
them together into a cohesive narrative, we reach a more comprehensive under- 
standing of Albania if we instead appreciate them for their ambiguity and frag- 
mentation".?^ There is no doubt that the historians must be aware of the ambigu- 
ity and fragmentary nature of the information conveyed by the classical sources 
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on Albania, yet they cannot merely take note of this state of affairs. Instead, they 
must try to explain this ambiguity and to overcome this fragmentation, also with 
the help of other sciences ancillary to history, such as archaeology, which may 
supplement or correct the testimony of ancient authors. Otherwise, they will be 
simply abdicating the role of the historian, whose work includes the analysis and 
interpretation of the sources, the collection of data, but also the organisation of 
the various pieces of information in an overall picture, proposing hypotheses and 
conjectures to fill the gaps due to lack of information. Only in this way can the 
historian give a representation of events that approaches the complexity of the 
reality, going beyond the mere listing of data by reconstructing processes. In other 
words, through the ancient historians’ gaze on Albania, the modern historians 
must cast their gaze on that particular historical object, in order to give their 
own representation of it in turn. And in doing so, the historians must strive to 
give an overall picture and not limit themselves to illustrate the individual pieces 
of the puzzle, “for history does not present men with a collection of isolated facts. 
It organises these facts. It explains them”.°° 
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Jasmine Dum-Tragut and Jost Gippert 
2 Caucasian Albania in Medieval Armenian 
Sources (5th-13th Centuries) 


Abstract: The present Chapter! gives a concise account of the Armenian historio- 
graphical sources (5th—13th centuries) that refer to Caucasian Albania, its people 
and its religious and administrative setting. As the primary source on Caucasian 
Albania and its inhabitants, it deals with the History of the Country of the Albani- 
ans, attributed to a certain Movses Kalankatuatsi or Daskhurantsi, which was 
written in Armenian between the 7'' and 10" centuries on the basis of a wide 
variety of sources, both older Armenian accounts and local, presumably also oral, 
traditions that are otherwise unattested. We first summarise the information giv- 
en by the Armenian historiographers of the 5-8" centuries that may have 
served as sources for the History and then provide an overview of how the Histo- 
ry itself has left its traces in the Armenian historiography of the subsequent times 
(up to the end of the 13 century). To illustrate this, we compare the narratives 
about the three most saliant figures relating to the time of the Christianisation of 
Albania, viz. St Elisaeus, St Grigoris and King Urnayr, thus establishing the co- 
existence of two versions of the respective legends in the History, their prove- 
nance and their later exploitation. 


1 Introduction: Albania and its neighbours 


1.1 The names of Albania 


Caucasian Albania used to be called AABavia/Albania or, more rarely, AABavic by 
Greek and Roman authors.” According to Marcus Iunianus Iustinus (c. 3'* century 
CE), the Albanians as the inhabitants of the country were supposed to have come 
along from Mt Albano in Southern Italy together with Hercules when he drove 


1 The Chapter largely builds upon contents of the introduction to the first edition of the Albanian 
palimpsests of Mt Sinai by Zaza Aleksidze and Jean-Pierre Mahé (in Gippert et al. 2008: I, vii- 
xxiv). With their kind permission, the information they had gathered was restructured, updated 
and extended to meet the requirements of the present Handbook. 

2 Cf. e.g. Plutarch, Pompey XLV, 1; Pliny, Natural History VII, 98; Dio Cassius, Roman History 
XXXVI, 54; XLIX, 24. Cf. Chapter 1 of this Handbook (Bais) for more details on the classical sources. 


[6] Open Access. © 2023 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. [(cc) EZTƏRDJB] This work is licensed 
under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110794687-002 
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the cattle of Geryon from Spain to the Caucasus? thus suggesting an etymology of 
their name. This, however, is anything but probable; instead, the name Albani(a) 
together with its Armenian counterpart Alowank, which is fairly close to it,* is 
likely to reflect an Iranian designation of the region at issue. It is true that Albania 
is not mentioned in the Old Persian list of countries subdued by the Achaemenid 
king Dareios which is contained in the monumental inscription of Behistun of 
522 BCE, in contrast to Armenia which does show up as Armina (cf. Table D.° 
However, the Parthian name form Arddn which appears, as the equivalent of 
Greek AABavia, in the trilingual inscription of Shapur I in the Ka'ba-i Zardusht 
at Naqsh-i Rustam (c. 245 CE, cf. Table II and Figures 1-2) suggests an older form 
*aldwan that may have led to *alban- / *alwan- as well as Middle Persian A(r)ran, 
which yielded Syriac Aran, Arabic al-Ràn (metanalysed from Arran) and, depend- 
ing on the latter, Georgian Ran(i).5 The origin of Georgian her-ni ‘Albanians’ and, 
derived from it, Her-eti ‘Albania’ remains obscure. 


Tab. I: Armenia in the Old Persian inscription of Dareios. 


Sati : Darayavaus : xšāyaðiya : ima : dahyava : Speaks Dareios the King: *These are the coun- 
taya : mana : patiyais : vasna : Auramazdaha : tries that have come unto me, by the favour of 
adam-3àm : xSayaSiya : aham : Parsa : Uja : Ahuramazda I have been their king: Persia, 
Babiraus : ASura : Arabaya : Mudraya : tayai : Susa (Elam), Babylonia, Assyria, Arabia, Egypt, 
drayahya : Sparda : Yauna : Mada : Armina : those by the Sea, Sardis (Lydia), Ionia, Media, Ar- 
Katpatuka : ParSava : Zraka : Haraiva : menia, Cappadocia, Parthia, Drangiana, Aria, 
Uvarazmi : Baxtri$ : Suguda : Gadara : Saka : Chorasmia, Bactria, Sogdiana, Gandara, Scythia, 
Oatagus : Harauvati$ : Maka : fraharavam : Sattagydia, Arachosia, Maka: all in all, 23 coun- 
dahyava : 23 : tries." 


3 Justin, Epitome of the Philippic History XLII, 3: Cum Albanis foedus percussit, qui Herculem ex 
Italia ab Albano monte, cum Geryone extincto armenta eius per Italiam duceret, secuti dicuntur; 
quique memores Italicae originis exercitum Cn. Pompei bello Mithridatico fratres salutavere (Seel 
1972: 285) - *With the Albanians he formed an alliance, a people who are said to have followed 
Hercules out of Italy, from the Alban mount, when, after having killed Geryon, he was driving 
his herds through Italy, and who, remembering their Italian descent, saluted the soldiers of 
Pompey in the Mithridatic war as their brothers" (Watson 1853: 279-280). Cf. Patterson (2002) for 
the context, and Aleksidze and Mahé in Gippert et al. (2008: I, vii), Braund (1994: 20 with n. 83), 
and Chapter 1 of this Handbook (Bais), 2.3 for this and other myths concerning the Albanians. 
4 As a plural formation, Armenian alowank' is primarily the designation of the people which 
was secondarily transferred to the country. 

5 DB I, 13-17 (transcription and translation Jost Gippert); cf. the diplomatic edition in Schmitt 
(1991: 27) as well as the phonemic transcription and English translation (ibid.: 49). 

6 Cf. Gippert et al. (2008: I, 11-102) for a discussion and Toumanoff (1963: 62) for various etymolog- 
ical hypotheses. 
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Fig. 1: Albania (Ardān) in the Parthian version of the trilingual inscription of Shapur I at Naqsh-i 
Rustam. 
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Fig. 2: Albania (AABavia) in the Greek version of the trilingual inscription of Shapur I at Naqsh-i 
Rustam. 


The earliest attestation of the Armenian name form Alowank' is found in the 
work of the historian Agathangelos (5" century), in a passage as well referring 
to pre-Christian times. Here we learn that the Albanians shared a brotherhood 
in arms with their neighbours, Armenians and Georgians, in the emerging war 
of 227 CE between the Armenian king Khosrov (II) and the Sasanian ruler Arda- 
shir (D: 


But at the start of the next year Khosrov king of Armenia began to raise forces and assemble 
an army. He gathered the armies of the Albanians and the Georgians, opened the gates of 
the Alans and the stronghold of Derbent (Chor), brought through the army of the Huns in 
order to marauder the Persian regions and invade the regions of Assyria as far as the gates 
of Ktesiphon.® 


An autochtonous name of Albania has not come down to us. 


8 Agathangelos, History of the Armenians 19: Una, b M [uu bru h ynfo nwpn uljuwübn Ionupni] 
Poqucop Zuigng qiu pul; be qop grifururiuliei, qrulwpby qqopu Unnwtihg be Hpg, be purius 
qnpnéis Upafinug be qgnpus upuuliiu, Surub] qqopu nbg, wuyunnwh rub h Indu hupufg, 
wrweby h Indu Üunpbuwiwup, M husbe h pniu Sfupnp: (Ter-Mkrtchean and Kanayeants 1909: 
16); cf. the English translation by Thomson (1976: 37). 
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1.2 Albania and its neighbours 


The Christianisation of the South Caucasus in the first half of the 4 century 
brought the three neighbouring kingdoms of Armenia, Iberia (i.e. East Georgia) 
and Albania even closer together, both strategically and culturally, and thus also 
determined their common history in the following centuries. This is especially 
true of the easternmost Armenian provinces of Artsakh and Utik which, after the 
partition of Armenia by Sasanian Iran and Byzantium in 387, were separated 
from the Armenian Kingdom and incorporated by the Persians into a new admin- 
istrative unit, the so-called “Marzpanate of Albania”, which apart of the former 
state of Albania between the Kura River and the Greater Caucasus also included 
the tribes living along the Caspian coast. For Albania and Armenia, and to some 
extent also for Iberia, this meant the beginning of a long epoch of shared history 
of foreign domination, of constant struggles for liberation from the mostly non- 
Christian foreign rulers and, not least, of internal quarrels among their own noble 
families and the leading clergy, for power and supremacy in the South Caucasus 
and for the “ethnicisation” of specific cultural traditions. 

Thus, Albania and the Albanians also came into the focus of Armenian chron- 
iclers who, often from their own point of view, emphasised the influence of the 
Armenians on the Albanians, politically, ecclesiastically and culturally. Indeed, 
there can be no doubt that Armenian politics, culture and civilisation played a 
decisive role in the entire history of Caucasian Albania.’ On the other hand, 
Albania, too, had an impact on the culture, the Church and the political autonomy 
of the Armenians, as Armenian historiography reveals. 

It is therefore not surprising that the most important and comprehensive 
medieval historical source about the Albanians, the History of the Country of the 
Albanians, usually attributed to a certain Movses Daskhurantsi or Kalankatuatsi, 
was written in Armenian. This text, which can be dated between the 7" and 
10" centuries, has, on the one hand, incorporated the Armenian chroniclers from 
the 5%_g' centuries, blending their information with surviving oral narratives. 
On the other hand, it has lastingly shaped later Armenian historiography concern- 
ing Albania. Therefore we will put the History in the centre of the present Chap- 
ter, after introducing the Armenian chroniclers Movses used as his sources; in 
doing so, we will focus in particular on willful distortions or *ethnicising" changes 
of narratives and traditions. 


9 Hewsen (1982: 27-40); cf. Chapters 3 and 4 of this Handbook (Gippert and Schulze) as to 
Armenian influences on the Albanian language, literacy, and ecclesiastical literature. 
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2 The early Armenian historiographers 
(5*^-8'^ centuries) 


One of the most famous medieval Armenian chroniclers, Kirakos Gandzaketsi 
(1200—1271), provides what is probably the best and shortest summary of Armeni- 
an historiography: 


Now, the Armenian historians have produced quite a number of works. Among them are 
the venerable and brilliant Agathangelos [...] who, at the order of the mighty, brave king 
Trdat, put down the details of events which transpired among the Armenians by the hands 
of St Gregory the Parthian, the confessor of Christ: deeds, miracles and wonders, and the 
circumstances of the illumination of the land of Armenia, all in a beautiful and clear narra- 
tion. After Agathangelos came Movses Khorenatsi, richer in knowledge and wisdom than 
many holy men of God, who composed the history of the Armenians concisely and carefully 
beginning with the first man and including the affairs, works and deeds of many peoples 
from the days of Trdat and St Gregory to the death of St Sahak, patriarch of the Armenians. 
He concludes with pronouncing a lament over the land of Armenia. After Khorenatsi came 
the blessed Elishe who narrated the brave deeds of Vardan, St Sahak's grandson, and his 
companions who in the hope of Christ gave themselves up to death and were crowned by 
Christ. [...] And then there was the rhetorician, Lazar Parpetsi, who begins with the days 
of St Sahak and narrates events in the same style. And following him Faustus of Byzantium, 
who relates what transpired in Armenia between the Iranians and us. And the history of 
Heraclius, written by bishop Sebeos. And the history of the wonderful Koryun. And Khosrov. 
And the history of the priest Lewond which is about what Muhammad and his successors 
did all over the world and especially among the Armenian people. [...]. And Movses Kalan- 
katuatsi, the historian of Albania. And Ukhtanes, bishop of Urfa, who wrote about the 
separation of the Georgians from the Armenians by Kyrion. And the vardapet Stepannos, 
surnamed Asolik. And the vardapet Aristakes called Lastiverttsi. And Samuel, the priest 
from the cathedral of Ani. And the learned and brilliant vardapet called Vanakan.o 


10 Kirakos Gandzaketsi, History of the Armenians, Introduction: Bul, Swyng wagh ujunnduqhpn p 
sinde gnigpfü wrofounnni[dhiu, npujbu. ugurüsbjp . Yop furi Uguuo[furugbnu, np. [wpaduruh puph 
Spbownuli, np bgngg Spunfurinug Sho wqop bk pug wppwshii Sprunmu qSuigunfuriu hug biking wn 
Suyu p dbi uppn fa 9nbanph Mupp L [naundufingh Rppownup, qunpéra twig L wpnbuwhg 
L upurusbuignp&miBburug, k qujuns&umu: jmuunnprmi[dburi 2uyng wefaupShu, qbqbghh lc ywjõwn 
upuunfni[dbunfp wink: b. qhuh Unpus unf binuSwpntuwr g[unnidbunfp l ifbóu [nfi [bul puru 
qynpndu  umpp wyb unummióng Um[ubu ponpbinugh, np qàugng wyotin fhiii ipii plug 
punpfurSuriéwip lo gmpinonpniann. pun ht p. Saturn uuum rifBbundp L pipupdusl finop h nu[ouh 
Dupin ju alpibus" qgnjnidpg uiqurug bpu L qqnp&a b qwpwpu, pbpbu P hiigl gwinipu Spannung be uppn ju 
"hnbanph h winnh puse ghouls uppn fi UurSulpo Sung Surgpuraplunf, L qniputi wuugbuy h 
qbpwg wefuupSpu Lung usuuriop quipuphgnigurie: Ge jhn inpw umppt bahek, np apud 
qpwpn fht Lupin, Poop uppn fa UuiSuilpu, L qpilibpusg npus, opp jundi Pphþuwnup quiche 
h dws bpp L yuwhbgwt h Pphunnup, L qwuphwhwt bws uppng Sndubiiburgü, L qurdu unay 
qubdhiu þh funy wppmih wwfjþupmupugt Swgg iu qmunju, np h Pphunnu, L qSunfpbpng 
Tu Swoon yi fth uppngu hinpSinu, L Uppu Sunan], gop unnugnidbunfp gnigurul, wp u pus gb) h: b. 
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On the Kingdom of Albania and the Albanians, the early Armenian chroniclers 
listed by Kirakos provide only sporadic information, and if they do, they usually 
refer to the same events or persons with more or less variation in their respective 
accounts. Their testimonies are summarised below in chronological order. 


2.1 The individual authors and their testimonies 


2.1.1 Agathangelos 


Narrating the life of St Gregory the Illuminator, the History by Agathangelos 
(5" century) is of utmost importance for the later traditions and legends about 
the saint who converted Armenia to Christianity. Albania is mentioned right in 
the first chapter, in the passage quoted in Section 1.1 above concerning the strug- 
gle of the Armenian king Khosrov against the Sasanian ruler Ardashir. Indirectly, 
the Albanians are also implied in book III, chapter 120 according to which Christi- 
anity was spread by St Gregory as far as to the territories of the “Massagetae, to 
the gates of the Alans, to the borders of the Caspians and to Paytakaran, the city 


of the Armenian kingdom". 


2.1.2 Koryun 


Koryun (5" century), who between 443 and 451 wrote down the Life of his teacher 
Mesrop Mashtots, recorded that in about 422, under the reign of an Albanian king 


uyw uqu dupiupbgh &wmnwuwt, uhubwy gung uppn ju Uu ulla j, qunju n ujunnife: be gljuh 
inp dunno Ff[ncqurin, np qbrbusg hpu ujunnif f Zuigng wiofowpSBu pi ywpuphu L hin gurub pig apu: 
be 2bpuilyfu h Ubphnuk Inghulpujiuf: unnuglbu: bi unda [Ju i uparushih wni Unpburu: be Ienupr[: be 
Unig bphgne Quand fife, op anp [rus qnpábgpu Uus lan L w[onrauljupp unpu pi, wefouspSu 
ushnu fü L wrweb Lu pip wage Gujng: be Pau | gupyuk, ujunml'ughp inui Üpspnzibug: 
be Guys Puiqpunnncuh: be abp 8nd switiku duu [Png pljnu Jung: b. Undubu. Yow tljuunnusgh, 
upunniduighp Ügncuufg: be fhrfwmeribu bujhulinugna Dea Sui, op gpbwg qpuiduuncd'u dmug p Susyng p 
dn Uli pni: be Uaabihusiunu iwprauujIin dfuiljurunci Yunghl: be Uppunwhku qdupruujlun, lin¿bgbu Yu 
Lununu|bpuigh: be VunnfFbnu fuig bpkg Den <i qbgh : be Uuntneky pususu uu [drones Uang: be 
wyw P bó þf wun L Suri&upnbg dup ban urinturibun'u x urinljuru: (Melik-Ohanjanean 1961: 6-8); 
cf. the English translation by Bedrosian (1986: 3-5). 

11 Agathangelos, History 842: h uupwn. h uwi&furiu. Pwupfiwg, Shishe h qpncuiu Ujug, hus h 
uw wu Ywuyhg 'h dunt pw purquip wp pus nz [Jb ii Zw ng: (Ter-Mkrtchean and Kanayeants 
1909: 439); cf. the English translation by Thomson (1976: 377). 
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named Arsuai(én), son of Vachagan II, Mashtots created the Albanian script and 
had the Bible translated into Albanian with the help of an Albanian cleric named 
Beniamin, by whom he was taught the sounds and words of the foreign language 
he did not speak.” In Albania, Mashtots met the bishop of the Albanians, Jeremi- 
ah, and their king who both accepted his script, and *bishop Jeremiah soon began 
the translation of the divine books”.4 We should notice that Mashtots carefully 
surrounded himself with local collaborators at each stage of his endeavour. Since 
Koryun was not aware of the linguistic diversity of Albania, he simply spoke of 
Alowan as if it were a unified language. In fact, although this was obviously not 
the case, king Arsualen and bishop Jeremiah likely imposed their own vernacular 
as the official language on the court and the Albanian Church. 


2.1.3 Faustus of Byzantium 


It is mainly due to the testimony of Faustus of Byzantium’ (5" century) that the 
Albanians became part of the history and tradition on the Christianisation of 
Armenia. Several, presumably oral, narratives around the Christianisation of Al- 
bania are fully integrated into his History of the Armenians. This includes the 
person and the work of St Gregory the Illuminator but also of his grandson 
Grigoris, the “Catholicos of the regions of the Georgians (virk) and Albanians 
(atowank’)”,"* in particular his martyrdom. Of special significance is Faustus’ de- 
tailed account of the battles of Dzirav (or Bagawan, 371) and Gandzak (also 371) 
where the Albanian king Urnayr fought on the side of the Sassanid ruler Shap- 
ur (II) against a Roman-Armenian alliance including the controversial Armenian 


12 Koryun, Life of Masthots, ch. 17: buuribpn quacpp bujhuljujiui Ungncauhg, npridf wint bpbidf [no 
lnéķþi. be qinghs Puquy ni" npouf Upunwgkt wini: (Ananean 1964: 60) — “He saw the saintly 
Bishop of the Albanians whose name was Jeremiah, and their King, whose name was Arsvagh” 
(Norehad 1985: 41). The king’s name is rendered as Arsvat (with a variant reading Arsvatë) in 
the edition by Abeghyan (1941: 70); it reappears in the form Upuduntu (Arsvatén) in Movses 
Khorenatsi’s History of the Armenians in book III, ch. 54 (1865: 248), as bunt (Esuaten) in the 
History of the Country of the Albanians (book I, ch. 15; Emin 1860a: 32 / Thomson 2006: 317), and 
as budurjE'u (Esvalen) in the Chronography by Mkhitar Ayrivanetsi; cf. 4.1.7 below. 

13 Koryun, Life of Mashtots 16 (Ananean 1964: 57); for the passage in question cf. Chapter 3 of 
this Handbook (Gippert), 1. Cf. Mahé (2005-2007: 81); Winkler (1994: 108—109). 

14 Koryun, Life of Mashtots 17 (Ananean 1964: 62); for the passage in question cf. Chapter 3 of 
this Handbook (Gippert), 1. Cf. Mahé (2005-2007: 82-83); Winkler (1994: 109—110). 

15 The actual meaning of Buzandaran, the epithet of P'awstos, is highly debated; cf. Russell (1999: 
449). 

16 Faustus, History III, 6: np thu|Jnnblinu bp yop fusigh pug L Unu hg: (1832: 13); cf. the English 
translation by Garsoian (1989: 72). 
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Fig. 3: Urnayr and Shapur in the Battle of Dzirav (ms. Berlin, SBB, Or. quart. 805, fol. 212r). 
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King Pap and the heroic Armenian commander Mushel. Faustus reports: “Then 
the sparapet and commander-in-chief of Armenia, MuSel, collected the entire Ar- 
menian army, more than ninety thousand [men], and made it ready. Now Urnayr, 
king of Aluank, was with the Persian king at the time that Sapuh king of Persia 
was disposing his forces against Armenian realm and the Greek army"." The 
scene is depicted in a miniature of the 16"-century manuscript Or. quart. 805 of 
the Staatsbibliothek Preußischer Kulturbesitz, Berlin, fol. 212r (see Fig. 3).18 


2.1.4 Movses Khorenatsi 


The History of the Armenians compiled by Movses Khorenatsi (5 century)? con- 
sists of three parts. While the first one largely concerns legendary events of the 
prehistory of Armenia, the second relates to the period from 149 CE until the 
death of St Gregory the Illuminator in about 331 CE, and the third part extends 
up to the fall of the Armenian Arsacid dynasty in the year 428. In this work, we 
are told in book II, ch. 84 about a stay of King Trdat in Albania; in III, 3 about 
the martyrdom of St Grigoris (see below for more details); and in III, 54 concern- 
ing the creation of the Albanian script by Mashtots. Khorenatsi's accounts some- 
times contradict those provided by Koryun and other historiographers of the 
5th century. Best known is the peculiar information on the creation of the Albani- 
an script he provides; Movses writes: *With their help he created letters for that 
guttural, harsh, barbarous and even rough tongue of the Gargaracik'"?? The 
name Gargaracik is far from being clear in this context. Khorenatsi himself men- 
tions a “plain of the Gargaracik” where King Trdat IV once fought against the 


17 Faustus, History V, 4: Uyw qopunfuips uugupuujbuñt Zuigng Umobg dnqnibp qunfbinn B qoput 
Zurgng uni be puru qpuuncii Guquip, b pul Efi yunnpwunn bute: bul pepe qnpuSunnn gu umncubp 
Cumis hupubg [Puisi api qqopu [np 'h dbpwg wefowpSps Zurgng l'h dbpug qopwgt Zncinug, Menus 
wppwy Urncarufhg win En wn [Juana nhu Qwpupg: (1832: 192); English translation by Garsoian (1989: 
189). C£. 3.2.2 below for more details as to the battle. 

18 Ms. Or. quart. 805 is a miscellany containing 319 folios with 18 different text parts. The 
miniature pertains to part IX (folios 202—222), *On the Descendants of St Gregory the Illuminator 
and King Trdat", which also reports about the heroic deeds of the Armenian general Mushel. 
The miniature refers to his narrative. Cf. Assfalg and Molitor (1962: 93-96). 

19 The actual date of the compilation is much debated; cf. Thomson (2006: XVID, Mahé (1993: 
13), Sargsyan (1991: 58-59), Topchyan (2006: 33-35). 

20 Movses Khorenatsi, History III, 54: flpmip unbyd quounughpu Ynlappwfvou wnfugni [ud lquru 
[vbgphbljug ncupiu wyunphl qwpqwpuging 1Egneupu (1865: 247); English translation by Thomson 
(2006: 317). 
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“nations of the north”.24 The author seems to have located this plain on the left 
bank of the Kura; however, with Gargarac'ik he probably refers not to one partic- 
ular tribe of Albania but to all the inhabitants of that region. In his book III, 
ch. 37, Movses further mentions Urnayr, the King of the Albanians, in connection 
with the battle of the Romans and Armenians against the Sasanian ruler Shapur 
(II) at Dzirav/Bagawan (cf. 2.1.3 above): *Thus, strengthened by help from above, 
the Greek and Armenian armies in concert filled the entire plain with corpses of 
the enemy and pursued all the fleeing survivors. Among these was Urnayr, king 
of the Aluank; he had been wounded by Mushel, son of Vasak Mamikonean, and 
they removed him from battle". 


2.1.5 Etishe 


In his History of Vardan and the Armenian War, Elishe (5® century) describes the 
struggle of the Armenians fighting together with the Georgians (Iberians) and the 
Albanians for their common faith against Sasanian Iran (449-451), a war which 
culminated in the Battle of Avarayr (451). The three southern Caucasian Christian 
peoples, led by the Armenian noble Vardan Mamikonean, appeared united 
against the reintroduction of Zoroastrianism imposed by the Persian king Yazde- 
gerd II (438—457). Such wars of faith were repeatedly conducted on Albanian 
territory, and the Albanian nobility repeatedly opposed the Sasanian tyranny. 
Worth mentioning is the narrative of an unnamed Albanian king who, although 
forcibly converted to Zoroastrianism and tied to the Sasanian royal house as the 
son of Yazdegerd's sister and by marriage with the sister or niece of King Peroz 
(D, even allied with the Massagetae in the fight against the Sasanian king. As 
Elishe writes, *[t]he Persian king sent another message to him: 'Have my sister 
and my niece sent out, for they were originally magi and you made them Chris- 
tians. Then your country will be yours.' Now this wonderful man was not fighting 
for power but for piety. He sent off his mother and wife, completely renounced 


21 Movses, History IL, 85: Pul [jumununpá Spquun unfbins fu Zu yuumutop fgbui 'h pugn 
gupgwupugceng, ujunnu SE Shrufpuulwing Guljuunni ujuunbpwqd ph: (1865: 168) — “King Trdat with 
all the Armenians descended into the plain of Gargar, and met the northern people in battle" 
(Thomson 2006: 233). 

22 Movses, History III, 37: b. ur uujLu 'h ybpþi og'iuljurun [Fb ub qopuugbusy Swuw pul gop.pu Bring 
L uyog, ppulul pp [J2uuniflbusg phi quent und binu ju, L qif'inugnpu'u wf b ine 'h  husluntuin opglbwin 
Supwokghi: Lip npu L qflinns gp. Ugrwihg ipu, fungrnbuy 'h Unebqwg npenj woul, 
Vunfhlgubub, Swipt 'h ujunnbpwuiqd'Eu: (1865: 226-227); English translation by Thomson (2006: 293). 
Cf. 3.22 below for more details concerning the Battle. 
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the world, took the Gospel and wished to leave his country"? According to Etishe, 
the unexpected resistance and later abdication of the Albanian king prevented 
the Persian king Peroz from earlier releasing the Armenian nobles he had taken 
prisoner. Elishe's account thus shows for the first time the emergence of legends 
about Christian Albanian kings.” 


2.1.6 Lazar Parpetsi 


The History of Armenians by Lazar Parpetsi was written at the end of the 5" or 
the beginning of the 6™ century. Its first book follows Faustus of Byzantium, with 
the division of Armenia into a Byzantine and a Sasanian part in 387, describes 
the creation of the Armenian script (the Albanian script is not mentioned here) 
and the end of the Armenian monarchy in the Sasanian-ruled eastern part of the 
country (428); it ends with the death of Catholicos Sahak (439). Book II refers 
mainly to the Battle of Avarayr (451) and often mirrors Elishe's account. Book III 
proves that the Albanians (as well as the Georgians) remained faithful allies of 
the Armenians in spirit and Christian faith, also during another anti-Sasanian 
uprising (481-484) which was targetted mainly against the harsh religious policies 
of Yazdegerd II (438-457) and his hazarapet (chiliarch) Mihrnerseh. In a one-to- 
one meeting with Yazdegerd, the latter emphasises the unity of the three Christian 
Caucasian peoples but concedes the leadership to the Armenians, to be exerted 
by another member of the Mamikonean family, Vahan. According to Lazar, Mihr- 
nerseh said: *Thereafter that land [Armenia] will be firmly bound to us in affec- 
tion and unity. When the hearts of the Armenians belong to us, [those of] the 
Iberians and Albanians will also be ours".?? Parpetsi thus underlines the impres- 


23 Elishe, History 7: 8qbwg wn ins qupdbu, [husni Qhupubg: «<Qanepy [nf, wuh, L qlibnnpnhn. p 
pug np wòb, gh h pub aqp bhir L qn pp[nnnn'ubu  upupbp, L asao Sry pbq jhg[r» Þuh upurusbjh 
wig ng h bpn [bwt Ybpwy lip, wy junnnnassrarquipsim bwth: Qhw pi L glia bun nwb, L 
qufuupst prowl h pug b|2nn. L pipt quy bunu punt wn h guau Ski h pug lunifkp qiu: (Ter- 
Minasean 1957: 198-199); English translation by Thomson (1982: 243). 

24 The same account is also found in the History of the Country of the Albanians (book I, ch. 10) 
where in contrast to Flishe, the king is named (Vache II): Uyw jnbumg wn Yuh Pwywinps Qbpng 
«qpn prp [nf, wub: L q pbraunprfrg 'h pug nip wòb, gh 'h pub Ung bh L gn pphuinnibusg wpupbp, L 
wjp pn pq ihgh:» (Emin 1860a: 13) — “Then King Peroz sent a message to Vače, saying: ‘Send 
my sister and my sister’s child back to me, since they were originally Magians, and it was you 
who made them Christians; then your kingdom shall be yours” (Dowsett 1961a: 10). 

25 Lazar Parpetsi History IL 11: Ge ,püh wytinSbnbe wpfuupsi pin Sbp ubpa ubpni L 
Upupwine [bua fp: be anpdunf. 2uyp ubpnpe fbp ppp Uppp be Ugnuwip wjinSkinbi thp þul bu: 
(Ter-Mkrtchean and Malkhasean 1904: 43); cf. the English translation by Bedrosian (1985: 69). 
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sion, already prevailing in Elishe's account, of common Armenian-Georgian-Alba- 
nian efforts under Armenian leadership against forced Zoroastrianisation and 
subjugation to the Sasanian rulership of both the nobility and the clergy.”® 


2.1.7 Sebeos 


The History of Sebeos (7?! century) contains detailed accounts of the period of the 
Sasanian supremacy in Armenia up to the Arab conquest in 661. It is historically 
significant for the information it provides on the history of the Byzantine emper- 
or Heraclius (610—641), which is divided into two narratives, one on the Byzantine- 
Sasanian wars (602-628) and one on the Byzantine-Arab conflicts of the 7“ cen- 
tury. In these conflicts, Armenia and Albania were not only theatres of war and 
the bone of contention between the foreign powers but also allies on one or the 
other side. Among other facets of the “evil that occurred in the time of Peroz", 
Sebeos reports on the *Greek raid into Atrpatakan, their plunder and booty and 
return through P'aytakaran; the coming of the Persian army from the east to 
attack them; the battle which [took place] in the land of Aluank‘; the emperor's 
return to the city of Nakhchawan and the battle of Archésh, the return of the 
emperor back to his own territory; yet another attack against Khosrov; the battle 
at Nineveh; the raid to the city of Ctesiphon; the return to Atrpatakan; the death 
of Khosrov; the reign of Kawat; the treaty between the two kings; the abandoning 
of Greek territory; the return of the divine Cross to the holy city".? In detail 
Sebeos narrates how Heraclius decided to spend the winter in Albania, arriving 
from Atrpatakan in 624. On the orders of Khosrov, the Albanian nobles were 
obliged to abandon Partaw in order to entrench themselves in fortified positions. 
Heraclius pitched his camp in the province of Utik, and the Persian generals took 
their stand. In the following battle Heraclius gained advantage. A second time 
Albania is mentioned for the year 626 when the Khazars, who had just concluded 
an alliance with Heraclius, threatened to invade the country. Another important 
account is that of the Arab conquest and the military and cultural-religious pres- 
sure they exerted in the region: “They ravaged all the land of Armenia, Aluank‘, 
and Siwnik', and stripped all the churches. They seized as hostages the leading 


26 Cf. Chapter 7A of this Handbook (Drost-Abgaryan), 9. as to the “Holy Covenant” stroke up by 
the three Christian peoples in the period in question. 

27 Sebeos, History 7: Puyg qusfu unfbuwju, np h Qbpngh dunfwnolfu bb gwpn fpi (C...) 
Qwuyunnuhi Bring janpaunmlquru, qun k qup, L gupi py usnu lu puyu. 9bl qui nugu 
Mwpuhg pupbbyhg qahdh Swphwtiby ww. Sugunnbpusqifi np puyup <bu Ünniwuhg: (Abgaryan 1979: 
65); English translation by Thomson (1999: 2-3). 
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princes of the country, and the wives, sons, and daughters of many people".?? By 
about 640, Armenia already witnessed the impact of expanding Islam and took 
account of the immense military potential of the Arab caliphate. The early Arabs 
followed the practice of their Iranian predecessors in consolidating most of the 
southern Caucasus into a large administrative unit called Arminiya, which con- 
tained Greater Armenia, Iberia and Albania. 


2.1.8 Anania Shirakatsi 


Despite the fact that Anania Shirakatsi (7 century) was not a historian in the 
narrow sense, his Geography, the A$xarhac'oyc' (lit. ‘Guide of the World’), which 
was for long attributed to Movses Khorenatsi, provides a significant description 
of the historical territories and demarcations of the Southern Caucasus in the 
pre-Arab period. It presents detailed information about Armenia and the neigh- 
bouring territories, Albania, Iberia, and Iran. Anania outlines the Kingdom of 
Albania as follows: “The twenty-first country, Albania, which is, Aluank, is east 
of Iberia bordering Sarmatia along the Caucasus and [extending] to the frontier 
of Armenia along the River Kur. From there [Armenia] to the Kur, all the border- 
lands have been taken from Armenia"? It is clear that Albania here refers to 
regions north of the river Kura. However, this *heartland" must have extended 
to regions that were originally associated with the the twelfth province of Arme- 
nia, Uti, as Anania indicates: “Uti is west of the Arax between Arc'ax and the 


River Kur. It has seven districts, which are in the possession of the Albanians".?? 


2.1.9 Lewond 


The text that describes in most detail the geopolitical, cultural and religious 
changes under Arab rule is the History of the Armenians by Lewond (8 century). 


28 Sebeos, History 46: L Ynqnupnbwg quifbino u bplihp: Zu ng, qUqniuriuo, qUpeipu, L dfbpljugngg 
qnuuibpu puugi ug: (Abgaryan 1979: 153); English translation by Thomson (1999: 150). 

29 Anania Shirakatsi, Geography IV: ÞU. UgfoupS Unpuru[nn, as uhupi Unnwtp, ybyhg d pug, ybpp 
Uwpifunn[uun | wn Bundjsund, dhisbo gluing uur&'uriun, wn mp gliunni: fPEujbin be wunp gunn 
qund bims fu uw wtu Surubw Ë 'h Zu yng: (Soukry 1881: 28-29); English translation by Hewsen (1992: 
57). 

30 Anania Shirakatsi, Geography V: dp. Nunp wn inf fos bpwufowy pin Eo ÜUpgui[uur, L Urin 
gung nbh quina. gap Ugniwip n uhu: bidir (Soukry 1881: 33); English translation by Hewsen 
(1992: 65A). This information is only provided in the “Short version" of the Geography; cf. Hewsen 
(1992: 65 s. v. xb). 
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Starting with events that are already mentioned by Sebeos, this account covers 
the period from c. 632 to 788, including descriptions of the Arab invasions of 
Armenia in the mid-7™ century, the wars fought by the Caliphate against Byzanti- 
um and the Khazars, the settlement of Arab tribes in Asia Minor and the Cauca- 
sus, and the overthrow of the Umayyads, as well as information on Arab tax 
policies, the status of the Armenian Church, and the relation of the Armenian 
and Arab nobilities. Due to the subject and the period it focuses on, Lewond’s 
History does not comprise the narratives from the time after Christianisation that 
are most relevant for the present Chapter; nevertheless, it vividly describes how 
the Christian peoples of the South Caucasus suffered under Arab-Muslim oppres- 
sion and the constant threat of foreign peoples invading. In the context of the 
inner-Arab war under the Umayyad caliph Abd-al Malik in 686, Lewond states: 
“During the war which broke out among the Tajiks (Arabs), the Armenians, Geor- 
gians and Albanians ceased to pay tribute to them, having been tributary for 
thirty years. This rebellion lasted for three years”.*! For the South Caucasian 
peoples, the only way to survive was to steadfastly adhere to their faith and stand 
together against the foreign powers which threatened them. This was not only 
true for the Arabs but also for the Khazars who united with them, as Lewond 
notes: “But it happened that after a short while, the shadow [of the Khazars] 
which had darkened the country of the Albanians dispelled and [the Khazar lead- 
er himself] united with the caliph and [even] sent his son as a hostage to the 
land of the Syrians” .*? 


2.2 General observations 


As we have seen, the authors of the first four centuries of Armenian literacy 
clearly depict Albania as a partner and ally of its neighbours, Armenia and (Geor- 
gian) Iberia, and yield important insights into its history. At the same time, one 
can hardly overestimate the historical impact of the geopolitical changes that 
occurred after the division of Greater Armenia between Byzantium and the Sasa- 


31 Lewond, History 4.: be h d'unfuinuljh ujunnbpurqd/h nn h Ep Sui&lpug! pupupkghi h Supljuunmin[abul; 
'ingui wyp, Lipp, Üngnzurup, &wnas by ungui unfu p. be babe unmpp uujpunuidfpni[dburu 'ingui up q: 
(1887: 15); cf. the English translation by Bedrosian (2006: 6). 

32 Lewond, History 31.: bul uuu Jb ous tue pug d'unfuinuljfh winn bwj Unyi yhpwnts, np Lu 
uinmibpusu h dfbpusg bpp ps Ugmasüpg! qus p df |uupuribi pi pofoufupfa Pud'uigbjh. bul wuu ghin ultu 
fig d'unfufinuljh: Sunnncuibbun ting dhpunyu, np bwd wanbpudu h depu, bphppi Ugrewipg’ quip 
dfnapurubi pig habari; Puw Jb| b: L gpbusj purghowpS Üunpeng yunmu qnprh [nr higi Jusi lih 
iwu[v&uribp upd Kfbpá h pachu Ugnuwthg: (1887: 133); cf. the English translation by Bedrosian 
(2006: 30). 
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nian empire and the following installation of the so-called “Marzpanate”, which 
implied the extension of Albania by the former Armenian provinces of Artsakh 
and Utik. Already in 384-387, the two north-eastern provinces of the Armenian 
kingdom were incorporated into Albania. As to Utik, several documents such as 
the Gahnamak compiled between 387 and 428, a list of Armenian bishops of the 
same period transmitted in the History by the 10"-century bishop Ukhtanes of 
Sebastia (I, 70; see 4.1.2 below), as well as the earlier testimonies by Koryun (18, 1) 
and the History of the Country of the Albanians (III, 60) seem to prove that it 
remained part of the Persarmenian kingdom up to the suppression of the Arsacid 
Armenian kingdom in 428.? However, after 428, Albania proper, Artsakh and Utik 
were definitely combined into a new Sassanid administrative unit which persist- 
ed up to 591, the *Marzpanate of Albania" or Aran, even though Artsakh was 
probably not incorporated in this administrative province until 451 if Elishe can 
be trusted who still treats it separately for that time.34 

Moreover, the ethnic and linguistic structure of the country gradually changed. 
Between the 2"* century BCE and the 4™ century CE, Armenians who had settled 
on the right bank of the Kura spread their language over the region. Albanian 
kings of the 5" century such as Vache II (458-463) and Vachagan the Pious (485- 
510) were speakers of Armenian and had close relationships with Armenian nobles. 
During the 8 century, Armenian was imposed as the liturgical language on the 
Church of Albania. Thus it happened under the caliphate that the southern part of 
Albania, which neighboured Armenia, remained Christian and Armenian-speaking 
whereas the northern part, on the left bank of the Kura with easy access to Persia 
along the Caspian Sea, was finally Islamised. 


3 The History of the Country of the Albanians 
(7th_40th centuries) 


3.1 The work and its author(s) 


The palimpsest fragments in Albanian script and language, detected by Zaza Alek- 
sidze in 1996 in St Catherine’s Monastery on Mt Sinai, contain no historiographi- 


33 Cf. Hakobyan (1987: 111-113). 

34 Elishe, ch. 4: Unjinybu usntikp I pig fbin fa rte unPudlpurinug weji, p Sdnppu L p 
npn huu, JUpgui[v l JU uuu, h Uppu L pujo p <u hbwqanbwg (Ter-Minasyan 1957: 94) — “He acted 
likewise with the garrisons in all regions of the country, in Tmorik‘ and in Kordik‘, in Arts'akh 
and in Albania, in Georgia and in the land of Khaltik” (Thomson 1982: 146). 

35 Cf. Chapter 3 of this Handbook (Gippert) for details. 
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cal data on the Christianisation or the early Christian centuries of Albania. There- 
fore, except for the scarce indications scattered about the writings of the Armeni- 
an authors of the 5‘-8" centuries listed above, the Armenian compilation enti- 
tled History of the Country of the Albanians must serve as the primary source of 
information on the socio-political, cultural and ecclesiastical history of Caucasian 
Albania, covering the period from the Christianisation of the country in the 
4" century onwards and its relation to Armenia, Georgia, and other surrounding 
countries under the rule of Byzantium, Sasanian Iran, and the Arab Caliphate. Its 
importance notwithstanding, this source remained anonymous up to the begin- 
ning of the 13 century when it was ascribed to a certain Movses Daskhurantsi 
by the Armenian scholar Mkhitar Gosh and a disciple of his named Vanakan 
Vardapet;?? however, they do not explain the origin of the compilation or of its 
author's name. In the same century, the historian Kirakos Gandzaketsi (1200-1271) 
in his History of the Armenians (written between 1241 and 1265) provides a differ- 
ent name for the author, viz. Movses Kalankatuatsi.?" A few decades later, Mkhitar 
Ayrivanetsi (1230/35-1297/1300) in his History of the Armenians of c. 1289 mentions 
the author once as *Movses from Albania" (in his list of *Chroniclers") but later 
on also as Movses Kalankatuatsi.?? 

The latter name most likely derives from the episode of Heraclius' campaign 
against the Persians in c. 626, which is reported in book II, ch. 11 of the History 
of the Country of the Albanians. Fleeing from the Khazars, who were allied with 


36 Mkhitar Gosh, Chronicle (see 4.1.5 below): bplipnpr, qh PE np jod'wpbugh qpbj ujunmfr [dou qhip 
gpbgbjnuf'u upuunifri[dburiu Undjubufh husuj|un pus ubgen ju" np gpniuruniul ujunniL guiurtiu Uqniwiphg, 
mph ppg suguti gwp Zwgpuujunugu: wry, gh ng qufbibgnt wini þh unpuy fi ngk 
unnn bwt, pu jg quifungbly qnpng qpbug. qh yuji dunfurinuljE Shishe guyd ng np qpbwg. be f 
ujuumu eh np. jaj Swphwinp E: (Alishan 1901b: 338) — “... secondly, so that whosoever may be 
inclined to write continuing the history written by Movsés Dasxuranci, who gives a full account 
of the House of Albania, may conveniently take the list of patriarchs for he will not find all their 
names in his [Movsés’] History, but only those about whom he wrote. For from that time until 
the present nobody has written, and should somebody come forward, this list will be very 
necessary” (Dowsett 1958: 476; cf. Bedrosian 2007a: 1). Cf. Arakelyan (1983: 350) and Manandyan 
and Acharyan (2014b: 605a) who provide the name form "«uuw[uripwribgh (Dasaxowraneci). 

37 Kirakos Gandzaketsi, History, Introduction: b+ Undubu lururuljunnniaugph, ujimfduighp Ugniwuhg 
(Melik-Ohanjanyan 1961: 7) — *And Movses Kalankatuatsi, the historian of Albania" (cf. Bedrosian 
1986: 5). C£. 42 below as to further details. 

38 Mkhitar Ayrivanetsi, History, Patmagirk: U'mju£u Uqncinufg (Emin 1860b: 23). Ayrivanetsi puts 
Movses in his list of chroniclers ahead of Lewond and Ukhtanes; later on, however, he dates him 
between 981-1001 just like the latter and Gregory of Narek: Uun Uqniwthg yun wg hp Undqubu 
Yuquiluungh L bphgnp Vwpbljugh L flifuuibu ujunnifwghp: (Emin 1860b: 57 with the name 
form Ywqnwiluunnegh, i.e. Katankatowci) — “Here the chronicler of the Albanians, Movses Kalan- 
katuatsi, and Grigor Narekatsi and Ukhtanes the chronicler”. 
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the Byzantines, the inhabitants of Partaw took refuge in the mountains of Ar- 
tsakh. However, “[w]hen the enemy became aware of what had happened, they 
pursued them and overtook a group of them at the foot of the mountain opposite 
the large village of Kaghankatuk which is in the same province of Uti where I 
too am from".?? This sentence is ambiguous: did the narrator originate from the 
district of Uti at large or more precisely from a place named Kalankatuk? If we 
accept the latter interpretation, we might also ask who is speaking here: is he the 
(final) compiler of the three books of the History or the author of one of its 
sources? Being an episcopal see, Kalankatuk had grown into an important locality 
by the time in question. Most often its name appears in different lists (of rulers, 
church dignitaries, religious buildings) that are inserted into the History of the 
Country of the Albanians.? The only passage where the toponym occurs in a 
narrative part is the one cited above where the narrator talks about his own 
origin. This might be regarded as an indication that he is not the compiler of the 
whole book but only the author of the source of the given chapter (II, 10-11). 

There is further some evidence that the compiler of the work was Catholicos 
Movses IV of Albania (987-993), whose name is the last included in the list of 
Albanian patriarchs that is attached to the end of the History. This elusive men- 
tion, which closes the list, might somehow be understood as the compiler's signa- 
ture. It would, however, not account for either one of the epithets, Daskhurantsi 
and Kalankatuatsi, for Movses IV is simply introduced as *from the priory of the 
monastery of Parisos"? and not as a native of a village named Daskhuran/Das- 
khuren or Kalankatuk.? 

None of the 13-century designations — Movses of Albania, Daskhurantsi, or 
Kalankatuatsi — seems to have gained full recognition throughout Armenian his- 
tory. Stepanos Orbelian, who completed his History of the Province of Siwnik in 
1298, still treats the History of the Country of the Albanians as anonymous.” It 


39 History of the Country of the Albanians II, 11: Pppl. hpumqqaué bybis [Joi hpt bybpngi® ufurnbguru 
qSbun ifuufomnbfg L uibus 'h iun [fus ings wn uunnpimnmi] pophit np k qurugjuui gbi bsp 
Yu qutlunniusg, op 'h uf ru Naap qutun |` jnpif E L bu (Emin 1860a: 107); English translation by 
Dowsett (1961a: 84). 

40 Book I, ch. 26; II, 52; III, 8; and III, 10 (Emin 1860a: 65; 227; 241; 244; Dowsett 1961a: 51; 185; 
194; 197-198). Cf. 6.1 (Appendix) with Table III below for a comparison of the list of catholicoi 
with those from Mkhitar Gosh's Chronicle and Kirakos Gandzaketsi’s History. 

41 For the much debated question of Movses's authorship cf., among others, Svazyan (1972). 

42 History of the Country of the Albanians III, 23: S&p Undubu, uufu dbg, quirugünprm obrutus 
S$wpfhun, duriug: (Emin 1860a: 278); cf. the English translation by Dowsett (1961a: 231). 

43 Cf. Dowsett (1961a: XIX) 

44 Stepanos Orbelian, History, 25: 9npnj qnpujpurid wi. wighgh L qujunn&urnu pwthgi, npujku 
dbpungnyu fununugusp, pugwgwgnbghg uuluonep, npujku Suncunnnh muwp h uppa fhfvunsuLul 
Ubpunnmugung buypulmynuk, L h uppn fi Uuqototp Uw pbingug wow gina Pfr, np Ipopabun E 
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seems that even the manuscripts of the work itself do not contribute to a clarifica- 
tion.? The oldest preserved witness, ms. 1531 of the Matenadaran, Yerevan (dated 
1289), does not name the author at all.*® The earliest mention of Movses Katan- 
katuatsi as an author can be found in ms. 2646 of the Matenadaran, written by a 
scribe named Ghunkianos in Ejmiatsin.*” Some thirty years before, manuscript 75 
of the Catholicosate of Cilicia in Antelias (dated to c. the 18™ century) still avoids 
any precise ascription; however, it surprises with its textual completeness and 
the lack of any additions or changes to the text. 

The History of the Country of the Albanians, consisting of three books, follows 
the model of the historiographies of its time, beginning in its first book (30 chap- 
ters) with the creation of Adam and extending up to the 5" century CE. It contains 
some chapters on the spread of Christianity in Albania, the deeds of King Vacha- 


JUiurufg: yuna fbt h popu: Swnt, L h uppnju Vurgunngh [fng qop qgpbuy 5 h Shunt 
FẸnpqgbwy lu) [Zn hlinuh f[vunpn fi; (Shahnazareants 1859: I, 142) — “I shall briefly summarise the facts 
and causes of these developments, as I promised, relying on the accurate [writings] of the blessed 
Ukhtanes, bishop of Sebastia, the letter of blessed Solomon, leader of the Makenots [monastery] 
which we found in the middle volume of the History of the Albanians, and from the letter of the 
blessed Mashtots written at the request of the catholicos Lord Georg” (cf. Bedrosian 2015: 55). 

45 For an overview of the manuscripts available at their time, cf. Dowsett (1961a: XI-XIII) and 
Arakelyan (1983: XXXV-XLIII). 

46 Cf. Yeganyan (2009: 355-366): M1531, Miscellany, 1289, Hovhannavank, folios 231a-377a. The 
scribe's main colophon, added on behalf of the manuscript's restauration in 1676, just mentions 
an Uqmwthgy Qunnfwghp, i.e, a “Chronicler of the Albanians” (fol. 377a). Cf. Arakelyan (1983: 
XXXV). 

47 Cf. Ter-Vardanean (2012b: 915-920): M2646, Movses Kalankatuatsi's History of the Albanians, 
Ejmiatsin, 1760-61, scribe Ghunkianos Dpir for Catholicos Yakob. The main colophon on fol. 
165b reads Quintin bw Ugncwühg uiohaupSpu, gnp gew pupku L pug ght lw Ee gbp[ufuiuin 
iuprpsujbury Undubu Uuquruljunnbgh — “History of the Country of the Albanians, which was com- 
posed by the strong scholar and ingenious vardapet Movses Kalankateci" (sic!). Cf. Arakelyan 
(1983: XXXVID. 

48 Cf. Arakelyan (1983: XXXVI). Arakelyan refers to a microfilm (no. 180) obviously of ms. 54 from 
Surméyar's catalogue of manuscripts from the Church of the 40 Martyrs and private holdings 
in Aleppo, compiled in 1835-36 (Surméyan 1836: 150—151). According to Arakelyan, the anonymous 
and undated manuscript, which can be dated to the 18® century, was later brought to the Library 
of the Catholicosate of the Great House of Cilicia in Antelias, where it was included in the 
catalogue of Armenian manuscripts of 1984 under number 75 (Danielean 1984: 294). Somewhat 
confusing is the slightly different description of the manuscript given by Arakelyan from both 
catalogues; according to fol. 48a it is a copy of a *History of the Eastern state of Albania" 
(ugar fhi wphibjhgu Ungncarifig inu Susiqhu) copied by an anonymous scribe for, as stated on 
fol. 47b, “the fortunate patriarch Ter Abraham, Catholicos of all Armenians” (bpgurufl Su gpuuglun'u 
Shp ÜppwSunf. fwfdnnhlnut wtb ju Zw4ng; Danielean 1984: 294). Due to the fact that in the 
1g century there were two catholicoi named Abraham, Abraham II Khoshabetsi (1730-1734) and 
Abraham III Kretatsi (1734-1737), Arakelyan dates the manuscript between 1730 and 1737. 
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gan III the Pious, and the canons promulgated at the Council of Aluen.*? Book II 
(52 chapters) covers the period between the mid-6" and mid-7" centuries and 
refers to events such as the Khazar invasions, the Byzantine-Persian wars, and 
the establishment of new rulers and dynasties in Albania, all of which can be 
considered reasonably authentic. It also contains the narrative about the Albani- 
an prince Juansher and the funeral elegy written for him by the poet Dawtak 
Kertol. Book III tells almost exclusively about the Arab invasion and extends into 
about the middle of the 10" century.*° 

Trying to fit the events that are depicted in the History into the actual histori- 
cal framework may reveal certain discrepancies between the individual books 
and chapters — and thus perhaps between different authors.” The last chapters 
of the History recall events of the first half of the 10 century such as King Smbat I 
of Armenia's martyrdom in 914/5 or the Russian attack launched on Partaw in 
about 944.? The mention of (Yovhannes) Senekerim, son of Sewaday (Ishkhan) 
and king of Siwnik in the second half of the 11" century (1072-1096), in book III, 
ch. 2253 must clearly be considered a later addition to the compilation if it was 
completed before 1000.54 Similarly, the patriarchal list was eventually updated by 
Mkhitar Gosh, an author of the 12-13" centuries? In contrast to all this, it 
seems that the first two books of the History date back to the 8 century and not 
to the 10956 

It has sometimes been proposed that the earliest sources of the History might 
be based on fragments of a historiographical work in Albanian that was translat- 
ed into Armenian.” This is especially true for the Life of Vachagan the Pious, 
which seems to be the most ancient core of book I comprising its chapters 15- 


49 Cf. Chapter 7 of this Handbook (Dum-Tragut), 3.2 for details as to the council. 

50 Hacikyan (2002: 170). 

51 Cf. Thomson (2014: 307): *But insight into the problematics of authorship where such complex- 
ities of variant traditions exist has not been rigorously applied elsewhere. The compilation of 
the traditions that form the History of the Aluank' attributed to Movsés Kalankatuaci, or Dasxu- 
ranci, for example, poses not dissimilar problems". 

52 Cf. Emin (1860a: 269-270), Dowsett (1961a: 223—224). For the historical sources on the martyr- 
dom of the Armenian king Smbat cf. Garsoian (1997b: 157). 

53 Cf. Emin (1860a: 273); Dowsett (1961a: 227). For further information on king Senekerim of 
Siwnik cf. Minorsky (1953: 72) and Chapter 14 of this Handbook (La Porta). 

54 Cf. Dowsett (1961a: 227 n. 1) with reference to Brosset (1864 :183). 

55 Cf. Arakelyan (1983: 350-357) 

56 Aleksidze and Mahé (in Gippert et al. 2008: I, xi) second the conclusions of C. Zuckerman 
(2007: 399—432). 

57 Cf. Hakobyan (1987: 150-258); Hewsen (1982: 27-40). 

58 Vachagan III the Pious was the last Arsacid king of Albania; cf. Hakobyan (2021b: 239—248). 
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2659 and must have been written after the death of this famous king of Albania, 
Le. after 510. However, like his grandfather Vache II (457-463), Vachagan’s reign 
was characterised by a gradual Armenisation of his kingdom. Thus, it seems plau- 
sible that this narrative was written in Armenian right from the beginning.?? The 
sources of book II are even later: the History of Catholicos Viroy in ch. 14-158! 
must have been completed by about 640; Juansher's Panegyric, ch. 18-28,5? cannot 
go back beyond 670, i.e. ten years before the murder of this prince (the compiler 
even inserted the Lamentation which was written for his funeral by the poet 
Dawtak); and the mission of Bishop Israyel of the Huns, ch. 29-45,6 cannot have 
taken place before 684. Moreover, the first two books of the History must have 
had common sources such as the Life of Bishop Israyel which appears in both of 
them (book I, ch. 27-30 and book II, ch. 29-45). In contrast to this, book III is quite 
independent from the two previous books. 

We might thus wonder whether the final composition of books I-II should at 
all be ascribed to the same author as that of book III or whether another chroni- 
cler had written books I-II earlier by combining local sources of the 6®-7® centu- 
ries with various materials borrowed from Armenian historians. The systematic 
use of the work of Movses Khorenatsi, e.g., suggests that the chronicler of the two 
initial books had completed his work by the 8® century. On the other hand, we 
might notice that, according to Stepanos Orbelian's account, an excerpt from the 
History of the Albanians which matches book I, ch. 9 of the latter work, was read 
publicly in the presence of the prince of Khachen in c. 949 by the Armenian 
Catholicos Anania I Mokatsi (949-968).9^ Similarly, in ch. LXIV of his own work, 


59 Emin (1860a: 32-69); Dowsett (1961a: 24—54). 

60 Cf. Chapter 11 of this Handbook (Petrosyan), 4. as to the reforms initiated by Vachagan the 
Pious. 

61 Emin (1860a: 92-131); Dowsett (1961a: 92-104). 

62 Emin (1860a: 136-160); Dowsett (1961a: 109—130). 

63 Emin (1860a: 160-211); Dowsett (1961a: 130—171). 

64 Stepanos Orbelian, History, 52: Minpkp wyw luildgnqhlinuu Uno [un qujunmifri [Bio Urdwruhg qh 
gfunuugbu qnpujuri[ fiii Unfwipg w[onnaulpuguigu. L inpr [urpruglui unfEuliffu ng gmigurubfi: 
Uws puin dbp [oinfrgu, h qhabnh ywen wti gih bljbbgurapuiu puwtdwuup ghpp dh npu 
PE Bn Swine flulpsphbpurüh E. be Lbs wpbs glpu[9nghlgnwy qpinnbndunq. qop be pusgbuy bq|un qnp 
Iunpbpiu, qh bp yunta fips Urijufufg. be bp h ww gpbuy und baa fu &ə qhe gh wnwghi bujhulgmagnu 
Unf h uppat 9pbgnpny Zugng pruunnpsbt, ppubp dbrinugpbuy h [obana Dena p` Up.pusshts 
Unywupg: (Shahnazareants 1859: II, 22). - “Catholicos Anania requested the History of the Albani- 
ans so that they might observe the status of the Albanian pontiffs. But they resolutely hid [this 
book] from him and would not show it. However, through providence from the Highest during 
the evening service, the warden of Gandzasar brought forth a book as though it were of John 
Chrysostom, and they invited the Catholicos to read it. Now when he opened it, he found that it 
was the book he had requested, namely, the History of the Albanians. In it everything was 
accurately recorded about how the first bishop of the Albanians received ordination from 
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Ukhtanes (writing c. 987) repeats information from book II, ch. 47 of the History 
of the Country of the Albanians.9? We thus arrive at the second half of the 10" cen- 
tury as a terminus ante quem for the compilation of the initial books; a date that 
does not differ from that assumed for the completion of book III. The question of 
both the authorship and the dating must therefore remain open. 


3.2 Accounts of the Christianisation of Albania in the History 


Just as the other two kingdoms of the Southern Caucasus, Armenia and Iberia, 
Albania is believed to have undergone two successive stages of Christianisation: 
a first one in the apostolic age and a second one in the 4™ century.59 However, 
those remote times are not documented as such in our historical sources, being 
only dimly evoked in the background of more recent events. On the one hand, 
the preserved texts briefly sum up hagiographic legends known by oral tradition; 
on the other hand, they revise these legends in accordance with Armenian histori- 
ography. In order to illustrate the interweaving of older Armenian chroniclers’ 
accounts with important socio-historical and ecclesiastical changes and, at the 
same time, ethnicising tendencies in both written and oral traditions, the follow- 
ing discussion will focus on the information of the History of the Country of the 
Albanians about three important persons from the early Christian history of Alba- 
nia, regardless of whether they are legendary or historically verifiable: the *apos- 
tle" St Elisaeus, King Urnayr of Albania, and the first Catholicos, St Grigoris. 


3.2.1 Two versions of the legend of St Elisaeus 


The first illuminator of the Albanians is supposed to have been St Elisaeus (Elise 
or Elisa), who is reported to have been sent to Albania from Jerusalem by James, 


St Gregory, the Illuminator of the Armenians, at the request of King Urnayr of the Albanians, 
and how for 440 years they obeyed the occupants of the see of the Armenians [and] how the 
Albanian Catholicos received ordination from the Armenians” (cf. Bedrosian 2015: 146). Cf. Dow- 
sett (1961a: XV); Akinean (1953: 13-15). 

65 Ukhtanes, History 64: bul wyw Ungu unbubusy qUyjnuwiu i [nupuru pun ¿ung h Sununnu 
myqunjunn fibu h hgp uppnyu bhpynpl lo wep, Rwigh [vunpbun bhi [npburug: Urcugunpr 
gbpurub; hu S nbanphu fp qwpdhg uppngu 9phanpb: (1871: II, 121) — “They further realized that the 
Albanians were united with the Armenians in the profession of the orthodox faith, which was 
formerly received from St. Gregory and was being held up to this time, since they had asked the 
blessed Grigoris, a descendant of Gregory, to become their prelate" (Arzoumanian 2008: 123). 

66 Mahé (2002: 118-121). 
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the brother of the Lord.®’ There are two different versions of the story, however. 
The first one is mentioned only incidentally in the History of the Country of the 
Albanians, on the occasion of an epistolary debate involving the Armenian Cathol- 
icos Abraham (607—615) about the nine hierarchical ecclesiastical ranks. The first 
attestation of this hierarchical system of the Armenian Church is found in a quo- 
tation from a Letter of Solomon Makenatsi, which is mentioned in book II, ch. 48 
of the History®? and is repeated later in the work of Stepanos Orbelian." This 
letter presents a clear picture of the degrees which the Armenians had supposed- 
ly established under the pontificate of Abraham I at the beginning of the 7" cen- 
tury in response to the claim of the Greeks that the leader of their Church was 
not authorised to bear the title of a patriarch.” In reaction, the Albanians defend 
the supremacy of their own patriarchate, which Catholicos Abraham had already 
mentioned in his circular letter,” referring to “a certain apostle who came in 
ancient times to Albania, Elia by name, one of the disciples of the Lord who was 
consecrated by James, brother of the Lord, and who preached there and built a 
church before there was one in Armenia, namely, the church of Gis, the first 
mother church of the east. Putting their trust in him, the Albanians turned from 
the Armenians in order to be subject to no one's authority". Other brief men- 
tions of the same version of the legend can be found in book I, ch. 28 and book II, 
ch. 42 of the History.” 

In the second version of the legend, which was obviously elaborated under 
Armenian influence quite some time later than the first one, Elisaeus is a disciple 
of the apostle (Jude) Thaddaeus. This version can be read in book I, ch. 6 of the 
History: 


He sent his holy and beloved disciples as preachers throughout the world, and the holy 
apostle Thaddaeus was appointed for us easterners. He came to the Armenian canton of 
Artaz and there suffered martyrdom at the hands of Sanatruk, king of Armenia, and his 
disciple St. Eliseus returned to Jerusalem and related the enviable martyrdom of his fellow 


67 Cf. Garsoian (1999: 286-287). 

68 A learned Armenian clergyman of the 7th_8th century who founded the monastic school of 
Makenyats; cf. Van Esbroeck (1969: 33-44). 

69 Emin (1860a: 215-219); Dowsett (1961a: 175—176). 

70 Cf. note 44 above for the quotation. 

71 Cf. Chapter 7 of this Handbook (Dum-Tragut), 5.1. 

72 Encyclica of Catholicos Abraham, cf. Girk (1901: 189—195). 

73 History, book Il, ch. 48: Quy nwt Eplbgnigh Gus fous wnau phwy bh busy Ju jou pS Uqnusipg: 
buheb wimi, gurpuilqbpunurg bum! dbrinugpbuy 'h dbnarul, Sulipme bqpop Shunt, Pwpnqbw aung L 
blibnbgh ghibuy Sau lola purs 'h Juju, wnwghi Saye bybgbgbugh wphbihg' qt bung blibbgpfu uppiu 
he[vuruns[dbunf p: (Emin 18602: 218); English translation by Dowsett (1961a: 176—177). 

74 Emin (1860a: 72; 207); Dowsett (1961a: 56; 168). 
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apostle. Thereupon he was ordained in the Holy Spirit by St. James, the brother of Our 
Lord, who was the first patriarch of Jerusalem. He received the east as his diocese, travelled 
from Jerusalem via Persia, and escaping from the Armenians, penetrated among the 
Mask'ut'k. He commenced his preaching in Colay, and attracting many disciples in many 
different places, announced the Salvation. From there he arrived at the town of Srharn in 
the province of Uti with three disciples, some of whose wicked brothers had pursued them. 
One of the disciples was martyred by them and the other two deserted the blessed Eliseus 
and followed the murderers, but the holy patriarch came to Gis, he founded a church there 
and offered up bloodless sacrifices. This place was the original source of all the churches 
and cities and the conversion of us easterners. From there he crossed the plain of Zargun 
to the site of the sacrificial altars of the heathen idolaters and there he received the martyr's 
crown. It is not clear who did the deed. The murderers threw the holy remains into a ditch 
in the place called Homenk', where they lay hidden for a long time." 


Both narratives agree that Elisaeus had been consecrated in Jerusalem by James, 
the Lord's brother, and founded the mother church of Gis as the first patriarch 
of Albania. This is the fixed part of the tradition: the fact was so notorious that 
it could not possibly be altered or denied. However, according to the first version, 
the illuminator of the Albanians was a disciple of Christ himself and was sent to 
the East directly from the Holy Land. Thus he would not owe anything to the 
Armenians. On the contrary, in the second variant, Elisaeus first becomes a disci- 
ple of Thaddaeus in Armenia and an eyewitness of his teacher's martyrdom be- 
fore he receives apostolic unction. As a result, the Christianisation of Albania no 
longer depends on Jerusalem directly but is a mere consequence of Thaddaeus' 
preaching in Armenia. Accordingly, the Albanian church, as a daughter of the 
Armenian one, can only be a tributary of her mighty neighbour. 

While the first version only specifies the start and end points of Elisaeus's 
mission - from Jerusalem to Gis —, the second one describes a tortuous itinerary 


75 History I, 6: Ge qum pp h qgwihuyh wgwhbpnu pop umi plug pwpnqu npbybpwyg, npn L paqu 
wplbpbuyg Ypsulgue upp ww pbuy ts Punbou: Uw bybuy 'h dug pnug quain? wig unum. 
qywfdu Sw unhpnunt tbuti 'h Uarinnplinj wp pubs Zurgng: br wauslbpen unpuy uri piu bows quan 
Jbpnzuubif k unnt pqabuaaj h Sunnu Ath anan pb|uyliguygi npuy: Uipwhop jurqqifurub 
Unipp ¿nan fu dbrciaoyaph baba: 'h dbnwg uppn gu 8whnpwy bgpop Shun, np bp wnwghi Suspusuqbin 
bpnruju nki h: be Jh&udi sn buy pep qUplibju! Gufinapapre usmuphuy, góprcuusod E pig Quipuu, d'uriual 'h 
Ug. pri op’ [un qu nibus 'h w u uunuaibuy gg, b. ubpgp ts wink pupaq thus 'h Qaqw. L'h inbrqbu iabaoabg 
qpuiqmafu. wwhbpnbw Surun gg gpp phir: Uiunp bybwy un queue 'h Uniun ti puqup bp p 
uridundp p ugwlbnbndp, npng wSophip miustip qlip blan! fh puguibpnugis pulpa un. 'h üngurul 
usual bw pups, L bplmgu Poqbuy qbpurubi lu baba qtugh liu. fonqfonnhs wupurugi: 
Þul unipe Sui gpunapurr by buy 'h bhu, hwigibwg qbybybgh b unnm jg quripi i yunnwpwgir: bc usun] 
ufugbu pip quigmulis Sbpgnicup! þh nbaqh qaSwpuih qfngunfo hnunywanpgi wig hwn 
quuiSunmulgi[dburu uwhi be ufu qui yn [fu $, bjk gopout bib. bpp þpwgi: be wiki 'h qmp wh 
ifurSunipupunug pruljbguri uquna ulluy iofowpipu L Swdybgut 'h inbqengu, np [nh 20 kup, 'h pugnu? 
dunfuiulju: (Emin 1860a: 8-9); English translation by Dowsett (1961a: 5-6). 
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from Artaz to Jerusalem, then to the land of the Mazkut, Cho! (Derbent), the 
district of Uti, the city of Srharn, and finally Gis in the plain of Zargun (Zergoyn) 
where the apostle was martyred. In the first case, we receive the impression that 
Albania is Christianised at once, as a homogeneous country; in the second the 
complexity of the route suggests a heterogeneous territory, a conglomerate of 
distinct provinces that were quite different from one another. Similarly, the list 
of Albanian patriarchs in book III, ch. 23, which must have been compiled after 
the death of Movses IV in 993, introduces Elisaeus as the illuminator not only of 
the Albanians but of no less than three different “countries”, Chot (Chor), that of 
the Lpink (Lupineans), and Albania.75 The first two territories are clearly located 
north of the Kura, at the Caucasian limits of the ancient Albanian kingdom. In 
the 10™ century, however, what is still called “Albania” is located south of the 
Kura and consists of several principalities submitted to the Catholicos of Albania. 
The second variant of Elisaeus's legend must all the more be recent as it was 
adapted to the geopolitical changes of 428, 451 and later. Indeed, the mention of 
Uti shows that the tradition was elaborated at a time when this district had al- 
ready been annexed to Albania, i.e. after 428." Moreover, James is labelled “the 
first Patriarch of Jerusalem" here, a title which did not exist before 451. 


3.2.2 The conversion of Urnayr, king of the Albanians 


A “long time after" the alleged martyrdom of the apostle Elisaeus in the early 
24 century, Albania was Christianised “a second time" by King Urnayr, an event 
that is usually dated to 313. This tradition is particularly widespread throughout 
the History of the Country of the Albanians. We first read about it in book I, ch. 11, 
in a letter sent in c. 463 by the Armenian patriarch Giwt Arahezatsi (461—478) to 
King Vache II of Albania: 


I begin where it is meet to begin, namely, with an account of how first of all love of Christ 
dwelt in your forefather Urnayr who vied in heavenly zeal with Trdat, king of Armenia, 
and who, when he heard of the great miracles of God, the signs and wonders which were 
performed by St. Gregory in the land of the Armenians who straightway turned from the 


76 History III, 23: Unippt bhau wewljbpin unipg wr pb|n ü Punbnup, np dbnsnunpbgun. jbpricaus bl 
'h dbnaug Sudjnpurg: Jus bhi preuuenphs bphy wzfoupSurgu’ 9npusj, Djurtig b Ugrewtipg, L'h uni 
Ijunmupbgus. lu nif bunfp: (Emin 18602: 274) — “The first cause of our illumination was St. Elisay, 
a disciple of the holy apostle T'adeos, who was consecrated in Jerusalem by St. James; he came 
as the illuminator of three countries — Colay, Lp'ink', and Albania — and was martyred in the 
last country" (Dowsett 1961a: 228). 

77 Cf. 2.2 above as to details. 
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paths of error and in true knowledge of God threw off the burdensome yoke of the heathens 
and were alleviated and awakened, and spreading their wings, soared up to Heaven. Hear- 
ing of this, the brave Urnayr did not hesitate; the great king sent no messenger, but went 
in person accompanied by his grandees and nobles and numerous forces, arrived in Arme- 
nia and came into the presence of the king of gigantic strength. He received him in brother- 
ly love and friendship, placed himself at his disposal, and revealed to him the inward and 
outward mysteries in the company of St. Gregory and the whole Armenian army. Your king 
humbled himself, falling down and embracing their hands and feet, and related all the 
errors of the heathens and confessed his own past sins committed in ignorance. St. Grigorios 
encouraged him with the coming of the Incarnation of the Son of God, who came to forgive 
and not to judge, to give life and not to bring death, and promised life to those who had 
passed from the earth. When your king heard all this, he and his soldiers imposed upon 
themselves a forty-day fast, renouncing their former blameworthy deeds. On the fiftieth 
day, when they had rejected Satan and all his works and confessed the Holy Trinity, the 
king descended into the most holy water and all his soldiers with him. And when the chief 
priest had performed over them the rite of rebirth in the Heavenly Trinity, all emerged 
accompanied by the Holy Ghost. On the same occasion there was given to them a blessed 
man consecrated bishop from the city of Rome (Constantinople) who had come with King 
Trdat. With these heavenly gifts King Urnayr came back to the land of the Albanians, and 
taught and confirmed them through the apostolic canons; all received the heavenly seal [of 
baptism] and were inscribed in the Book of Life.”8 


78 History L, 11: ... L. uluchi munh update L ulpuwuby: Apuyku Qnaugusqn ui ukg Pphþunnup 
phnulibuig 'h Snap dbp fas p, Snofuurud bpp bpbp pin Spqunmu 2uigng up pus b° pple imn. 
gpbówpbó | upurusby hui Uuuprión np 'h dbni Uppnji S phunph pup L wanbunp qnp&bguru 
sug Sht, Zugng! puninu quip ungui 'h puga? eunquag Sopp Gurninapepi wn Pupp 
Unio, npnj Swhofimfibudp L pwpbẸhunfn feude h pug pluljbgpiu: qéusipunnunpnna li qadi 
Sbfwiinuwg, Pbluugus, [Joffunhbguru, [Hlulm[ubguru, [Jn busi L gophpiu &ufopbg[iw: Quis jm 
puppi. fensinugph né qyugue L ng qumpupbug L né 'h dbi Swnwghut Spbanwhh, wy Bu puhu bó 
Puquanps Sbsudbsop, Vufuspupop h pumduspncak qomusp quip. Swuwbp pajo | Zuigng, 
seip wt pike Sulnu uqop [Pasgunnp[u. bul) tinpuy brpus puapsp upped lc puspblpanfeu [Jbusidp prilpu bun" 
«pninp qhip wnwgh webby wdw, qubp pi L quipimuippi [unperiprga: bpp L gbp wnugh inp 
Swînbpà uppnjt Spp_nppe L uanfbtaun j pugn bunt qopwgi Zuigng: PoiwupSbp uguni dbp, 
wilt l ujunnbn qurun][u.p l qåbnop, ujunrif En qunf bins ju Pnjnpni fhiu Sb[Jurunuuig l [onini iur 
jubp uuu angpunsgnp& dJbqugu usigbing: Puguybpbp qûnuw unap Qpnhpnphnu h guapas 
VuspiPinainpmi[Bburu Appts Uaanmiing, np 'h [Pana fht blfu be ng 'b punnusywpan [Ja ti, 'h |Hbgntgusub| 
L ng'h ifbrentgustub|, I gunaigurughngu 'h Snqny 4bwtu fonunugue: Susqu us ban ju hepl pubp [huqta pu 
pug Spudwpbynd purwgh pun qa hibə|h qnpòng: be gn u Apu ibpnpah bppnbs mquaguru 'h unma gh 
h. gut lus fu qniëéng npu L |unuinma ur ibgurii qUecpp bppnpaana [Ja ir bp uguni JunfbSan una pp gaput 
Jipibqna fs peu, l b hu unf btb pbuh 1gbw ¿nainii Uppnd: 'h uf pru d'unfinulih gunp&bgui. Ungu wyp wh 
bpwtthyp dbrinugpbuy Jbujhulinugnuna pes ' h anfi? pusu, pk, np bybuy bp pu. Spunma, wp pu bi: 
Uguni bplfiuuenp puipbop Igbusj` blfu fun inujni wpgwy bafnuan gwgjuups Uqrewtipg, nang L hunnupbwg 
qinuw wow pbuh Ipuunfiop. l'uluguíü unfEubpburi qund bplfiuurnp L qpbguru 'h Furuse Jati 
bplfuunnp: (Emin 1860a: 15-16); English translation by Dowsett (1961a: 11). 
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There is no reason to challenge the authenticity of this letter. The author swamps 
Urnayr’s story with rhetorical expressions which seem quite consonant with 
Lazar Parpetsi’s portrait of Catholicos Giwt, who was “full of science in Armenian 
and even more in Greek".?? It does not matter here whether it was written before 
or after Vache abdicated the throne and retired as a monk in 463. The text sounds 
more like a paraenesis than a precise request: the Armenian Catholicos does not 
aim at extending the jurisdiction of his national Church onto Albania. He does 
not even try to encourage Vache or to comfort him. He just exalts his heroism as 
an example for all the Christians of the Caucasus. 

Long before the compilation of the History of the Country of the Albanians, 
Armenian chroniclers of the 5 century narrate about king Urnayr in a somewhat 
historically more tangible way. In about 451, Agathangelos reports in his History 
that Trdat had spread out Christianity far beyond his own kingdom *to the very 
borders of the Massagetae, to the gates of the Alans, to the borders of the Caspi- 
ans".?? On this basis, it was perhaps tempting for later chroniclers to conclude 
that Urnayr, the first Christian king of Albania, had been Trdat's contemporary. 
Historically unfounded, the legend of Urnayr and Trdat seems to draw its origin 
from the mention of *a holy man (named) Thomas, from the small city of Satala", 
whom Gregory the Illuminator sent to Albania according to the Life of Gregory?! 
which was likely written between 405 and 428 by order of Patriarch Sahak Partew 
to justify his new fitting out of the churches in Vagharshapat.?? Since Satala was 
a city of Armenia Minor, it belonged to the suzerainty of the Romans. Therefore 
the anonymous *blessed man from Rome" of Giwt's letter may well be Thomas 
of Satala. It should be noted, however, that our source does not style him a *bish- 
op” but simply a “holy man". 

Relying on the information given by Faustus of Byzantium in his book V, 
ch. 4, it rather seems that Urnayr was a contemporary of King Pap of Armenia 
(370—374/5), who reigned four generations after Trdat IV (298—330) had been con- 
verted by St Gregory? Indeed, in about 371 the Albanian king took part, on the 


79 Lazar Parpetsi, History 62: wp jp g[unmidbunfp Surgm]u be wruwebpbusy jathi (Ter-Mkrtchean 
and Malkhasean 1904: 110); English translation by Thomson (1991: 162). 

80 Agathangelos, History III, 120.8; cf. n. 11 above for the quotation. Cf. Aptsiauri (1987). 

81 Vita graeca 170 (Garitte 1946: 102). 

82 Cf. Mahé (2007: 163-212). From Sebéos (Abgaryan 1975: 121; Thomson 1999: 76-66) we know 
that Sahak rebuilt the chapel of St Hripsime. Since the real location of this monument coincides 
with the site of Gregory's vision (Vita graeca 77-82; Garitte 1946: 58-60), we should conclude 
that the Life of Gregory containing the text of the vision was written after the new building of 
the chapel had been completed. 

83 Cf. 2.1.4 with n. 17 above for the quotation. For a discussion of the historical dating cf. Garsoian 
(1997a: 90—91). 
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Persian side, in the battle of Dzirav/Bagawan near Mt Npat and asked king Sha- 
pur II (309-379) for the favour of fighting personally with the Armenian king. 
Informed by Meruzhan Artsruni, the Armenian general-in-chief, Mushel Mami- 
konean “struck frightful blows at the Persian forces; he lay in wait for the contin- 
gent of the Aluank’, encountered and annihilated their entire army. And he caught 
up with Urnayr king of Aluank, who was fleeing, and struck him over the head 
with blows of the shaft of his lance, saying: ‘Be grateful that you are a king and 
wear a crown, for I will not kill a king, even though great harm come to me’. And 
he allowed him to escape with eight horsemen and to go the realm of Aluank”.84 

If Urnayr, who seems to have been allied with Shapur II as early as 359 in 
the siege of Amida/Diyarbakin? remained faithful to the Persians until 371, we 


84 Faustus, History V, 4: be Unigby uupupuiujburu ¿ung <upliusuln qqonut hupu hg 'h Supnióu 
wiStwppie, Uupuuu wpupbuy L ppb gra Unmawufg. L wn Sunnupuuyli quif fu qqoputi winunnlibr: 
br annuli ends jp ap pur b Uprcarifog e da junii, h. qulu pinu 'h ununi Fenny bu 
$bóbn pugna, wubiri[" pt uif gunpSu Gus, gh uin [unguinp bu, l [ug ncuhu, bu né uuu fg quim 
Pwquinp, [E hwph ibq Suugh pid: be mft Sbobymd Pny baa fur pjok, bofu qiw popups 
Ujnuwtphg: (1832: 198); English translation by Garsoian (1989: 191). Cf. 2.1.4 above for more details 
concerning the Battle. 

85 Cf. Ammianus Marcellinus, Res Gestae XVIII, 6.22: Ibi morati integrum biduum. cum sol tertius 
affulsisset, cernebamus terrarum omnes ambitus subiectos, quos óp(¿ovraç appellamus, agminibus 
oppletos innumeris, et antegressum regem vestis claritudine rutilantem. Quem iuxta laevus incede- 
bat Grumbates, Chionitarum rex nervositate quidem media rugosisque membris, sed mente quad- 
am grandifica, multisque victoriarum insignibus nobilis; dextra rex Albanorum, pari loco atque 
honore sublimis; post duces varii, auctoritate et potestatibus eminentes, quos ordinum omnium 
multitudo sequebatur, ex vicinarum gentium roboribus lecta, ad tolerandam rerum asperitatem 
diuturnis casibus erudita. — “There we stayed for two full days, and at dawn of the third day we 
saw below us the whole circuit of the lands (which we call opigovtac) filled with innumerable 
troops with the king leading the way, glittering in splendid attire. Close by him on the left went 
Grumbates, king of the Chionitae, a man of moderate strength, it is true, and with shrivelled 
limbs, but of a certain greatness of mind and distinguished by the glory of many victories. On 
the right was the king of the Albani, of equal rank, high in honour. After them came various 
leaders, prominent in reputation and rank, followed by a multitude of every degree, chosen 
from the flower of the neighbouring nations and taught to endure hardship by long continued 
training" (Rolfe 1935: 446—449). — XIX, 2.3: Persae omnes murorum ambitus obsidebant. Pars, quae 
orientem spectabat, Chionitis evenit, qua funestus nobis ceciderat adulescens, cuius manibus exci- 
dio urbis parentari debebat, Geloni meridiano lateri sunt destinati, tractum servabant septentrionis 
Albani, occidentali portae oppositi sunt Segestani, acerrimi omnium bellatores, cum quibus elata 
in arduum specie elephantorum agmina rugosis horrenda corporibus, leniter incedebant, armatis 
onusta, ultra omnem diritatem taetri spectaculi formidanda, ut rettulimus saepe. — “The Persians 
beset the whole circuit of the walls. The part which faced the east fell to the lot of the Chionitae, 
the place where the youth so fatal to us was slain, whose shade was destined to be appeased by 
the destruction of the city. The Gelani were assigned to the southern side, the Albani guarded the 
quarter to the north, and to the western gate were opposed the Segestani, the bravest warriors 
of all. With them, making a lofty show, slowly marched the lines of elephants, frightful with 
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should probably admit that he was still a pagan by then. Therefore his conversion 
must have taken place more than fifty years after the retreat of St Gregory the 
Illuminator in about 320. Should we assume that there were two homonymous 
kings Urnayr of Albania, one who was baptised by the Illuminator and another 
one who was allied with Shapur against King Pap of Armenia? This seems most 
unlikely, first of all because it would be difficult to understand how a pagan 
Urnayr of 371 could be a descendant of the supposedly Christian Urnayr of 314- 
320. Moreover, the list of the Albanian kings in book I, ch. 15 of the History,?6 
beginning with Vachagan I the Brave at the verge of the 4th century and ending 
up with Vachagan III the Pious, who died by 510, contains only one Urnayr, as the 
successor of Vache I (c. 330) and the predecessor of Vachagan II (c. 400). 

We are thus tempted to conclude that the assumption of either Trdat IV or 
Gregory the Illuminator having exerted any influence on the conversion of King 
Urnayr is historically impossible — and that again we have two opposing versions 
in the History of the Country of Albanians, one being based on the information 
given by the chroniclers of the 5 century and the second, on both oral traditions 
and legends and later adaptations. 


3.2.3 The legend of St Grigoris, the grandson of the Illuminator 


In one version of his legend, which we find in book I, ch. 9 of the History, St Grig- 
oris becomes the successor of the *Roman" bishop after the death of Urnayr: 
“After his death the Albanians asked for the young Grigoris to be their catholicos, 
for our king Urnayr had asked St. Gregory to consecrate him bishop of his coun- 
try".?? The main concern of the indirect connection between Urnayr and Grigoris 
established in this part of the History is to argue that since, by decision of the first 


their wrinkled bodies and loaded with armed men, a hideous spectacle, dreadful beyond every 
form of horror, as I have often declared" (Rolfe 1935: 476—477). 

86 History L 15: Juw gwuguńi pug, Yui sk, Nininw qn, uritu, UbpSunuru, Uununn,, Uuuss, burn bu, 
Yuet, wyw puipbupupwuri: Yu guts wplju, Uqrewhg (Arakelyan 1983: 41) — “Va¢agan the Brave, 
Vaée, Urnayr, Vacagan [II], Mrhawan, Satoy, Asay, Esualén, Vačē [II], then Vacagan [III] the Pious, 
king of Albania" (Dowsett 1961a: 24). The edition by Emin (1860a: 32-33) adds ordinal numbers 
and gives slightly different name forms (Vacakan, Mrhawan). Cf. Toumanoff (1990: 91-92; 568) 
and Hajiev (2020b) concerning the list and further 6.2 below for a comparison with that of 
Mkhitar Ayrivanetsi. 

87 History L 9: hw glfup unphu Susi Pigpbgun Ugrwipg Swink 9phanphu h 
una blanc fht Bpburug, qh Denna wppwsh bp [vunphwg 'h oppa phan unphu 
dbninunpnedbunf piu pub bujhuljiujnu wefuupSpu huma (Emin 1860a: 12); English translation by 
Dowsett (1961a: 8). 
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Christian king Urnayr, two successive bishops of Albania had been consecrated 
by St Gregory the Illuminator, it had become a canonical rule that every Albanian 
catholicos in the future should ask Gregory's successors for patriarchal consecra- 
tion. This information on St Grigoris again contrasts with an earlier version 
which, as the first written account of the saint's martyrdom, is contained in Faus- 
tus' History (book III, ch. 6). Here Grigoris appears not as a bishop sent to Albania 
but directly as the “Catholicos of the regions of Iberians and Albanians".?? Not 
content with preaching within his own diocese, the young catholicos embarked on 
missionary activities: *And when he had restored and renewed all the churches 
of those regions he came to the camp of the ArSakuni king of the Mazk'utk, 
whose name was Sanésan".?? 

The Arsacid king of the Mazkut, whose realm was not necessarily bordering 
the Armenian province bearing their name, is called Sanesan by Faustus but 
Sanatruk by Movses Khorenatsi.?! This difference suggests that the latter author 
did not borrow it from the former's account, both rather depended directly on 
the same (Parthian) oral tradition. The anthroponym Snysrk(n) / Sanesarakan at- 
tested in a 2nd_3rd.century inscription of Dura-Europos might explain the two 
variants.?? 

The account of the martyrdom of St Grigoris is given in book I, 14 of the 
History according to which the saint was put to death by the king of the Mazkut, 
Sanesan/Sanatruk, of Arsacid descent? and his men: “They then persuaded the 
king to listen to their wiles, tied the young Grigoris to the tail of a mettlesome 


88 Cf. Chapter 7 of this Handbook (Dum-Tragut), 2.1. 

89 Faustus, History III, 6: np 4wfnqhhnut Ep hns wigi d pug L Urnnwthg: (1832: 13); cf. the English 
translation by Garsoian (1989: 72). 

90 Faustus, History III, 6: be ppp nqqbwg LD. unpnqhusg quf bitwy blibnbghu yop fwigt wyunghl, 
bwu bw dhigh 'h &unfpiusp pol ps wpgwhrinng wppwshi Uusq p|puig, npn wines [np Uurübuuru 
Ijmsbp: (1832: 14); English translation by Garsoian (1989: 72). 

91 Movses Khorenatsi, History, III, 3: Swinbpd Uwiunnplgm. nifunfp. juif] wqg hs wpowlpicibug 
(1865: 189) — “In the company of a certain Sanatruk of his own Arsacid family" (Thomson 2006: 
253). Another difference in Khorenatsi's version, which should not be overlooked, is that he 
substitutes the Mazkut of Faustus by Albanians (ibid.): 'h rpucbin j unnhu Uuriunnplgn, L wi yng mfurug 
Suinuquiguiunian wipuug wqnthg (1865:189) — “the same Sanatruk and some men among the ever- 
faithless Albanians" (Thomson 2006: 253). Cf. the preceding note concerning Faustus, History III, 6. 
92 Benveniste (1966: 106). 

93 History of the Country of the Albanians I, 14: Uuiunnplguy Puqucophs Pusu pidwg, unlunnn dpa 
Upewlncubwg (Emin 1860a: 30). Here the edition by Emin differs from that of Shahnazareants 
(1860: I, 126) and the critical edition by Arakelyan (1983: 38) in that the latter name the King of the 
Mazkut Sanesan in contrast to Emin's Sanatruk: Uwitbuwiny squenpht U'wug[dwug, Sunfunnn fu 
Upewlncubug, Cf. the translation by Dowsett (1961a: 22), which is primarily based on Shahnazare- 
ants's edition: “Sanesan, king of the Maskutk’, who was of Arsacid family". 
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steed, and released it to the Vatnean plain. Thus was the saint martyred. His 
disciples retrieved his body and took it to the comopolis of Amaras in the prov- 
ince of Haband".?4 

According to Movses Khorenatsi's version of Grigoris martyrdom (in his 
book III, ch. 3), which is otherwise mainly based on Faustus, Sanatruk was a rela- 
tive of Trdat commissioned to escort Grigoris to his distant diocese. Being in- 
formed that the Armenian king had been murdered, he revealed himself as a 
traitor by killing his young master and trying to usurpate the throne of Armenia. 
Quite differently, Faustus had styled Sanesan not an Armenian but a Parthian 
Arsacid who had only a remote kinship to Trdat. His camp was pitched in the 
“plain of Vatneay [...] along the shore of the great Northern Sea”; Movses Kho- 
renatsi, however, locates it in the “Vatnean plain, near the Caspian Sea”. South 
of this plain, on the right bank of the Kura, Sanesan/Sanatruk captured the Arme- 
nian city of Paytakaran where he concentrated his troops in order to invade 
Armenia. 

Therefore, following the oldest witnesses, Grigoris' martyrdom is likely to 
have taken place in 334, on the eve of the barbarian invasion of Sanesan/Sana- 
truk, either close to Paytakaran or more in the north, on the left bank of the 
Kura, in a district which cannot have been part of the old Albanian kingdom 
because its borders did not reach to the Caspian shore. The corpse of the saint 
was eventually brought back to Armenia by people of his retinue. However, they 
did not go as far as Gugark but stopped in the nearest province, Artsakh, and 
chose their native soil of Miws Haband to bury him in Amaras. 

Some decades later, Artsakh and Utik were joined to the *Marzpanate of 
Albania" and Amaras became an Albanian city. As a result, in 489, when the 
Armenian-speaking king of the country, Vachagan the Pious, discovered the bones 
of the saint and solemnly transferred them into a mausoleum, Grigoris was re- 
garded as the true Illuminator of his kingdom as a whole. Part of his relics were 
given to each of the bishops so that they might share them among their dioceses. 
But the larger part remained in Amaras.” This last part of the narrative about 


94 History of the Country of the Albanians I, 14: Junu h qłwqwinpi Lu fun Sbgrgbuy qfeplau'ug 
unfbinuguip hbqdunnpn fpi yujbuy qifurumlià bphenphu pim unfb<h dhog hwykhi pig wah L 
wpduljEps |p pwani Junntibwg, L wybu wow umppi Qop puspdbus| wpwiljspmugu! pbpbpis 
gU piu qhuru, puur]us pi, op Ep 'h quan hu Zupurunu l: (Emin 1860a: 30); English translation by 
Dowsett (1961a: 23). 

95 Faustus, History III, 6: pun Sndbqgbp juin Sþruþuwhuńi &ni[ncu Wb [...] 'h uu gun Yunnbuy y: 
(1832: 14); English translation by Garsoian (1989: 73). 

96 Movses Khorenatsi, History, III, 3: 'h Yuuntbwt nuni, fbpd 'h pwupholwis hngbgbw Sng: 
(1865: 189); English translation by Thomson (2006: 253). 

97 History of the Country of the Albanians, 1, 23: Uuunwitop $punfw bp. [Burquienpi uw, Swot 
fepupwiighep byhuhnynuwg, wr 'h pusfub, dp&uljbjng [upburug, L fb&wgnju pus fuu. Ulu 
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Saint Grigoris and his relics, but also some hagiographic details in the account 
of his martyrdom, which were not mentioned anywhere before, point to later 
traditions. 


3.3 Conclusions 


By comparing the different versions of traditions on St Elisaeus, King Urnayr, and 
St Grigoris as they have been handed down to us through the History of the 
Country of the Albanians, with reports of earlier Armenian historiographers, we 
can draw the following conclusions as to the authors involved in the compilation 
of its three books and the different periods of the emergence and revisioning of 
individual chapters: 

a) the narratives and legends concerning concerning St Elisaeus are not yet 
found in the older historiographies. Nevertheless the History of the Country of 
the Albanians offers two versions: according to Version 1 (I, 28; II, 2; and, in 
particular, II, 48), Elisaeus is a disciple of the Lord, consecrated by James, His 
brother, in Jerusalem, from where he comes to Albania; he builds the first church 
in Gis. In Version 2 (1, 6), Elisaeus is a disciple of the apostle (Jude) Thaddeus 
and witnesses his martyrdom. After returning to Jerusalem, he is consecrated by 
James, brother of the Lord; he comes back to Albania through Persia and builds 
the first church in Gis, being the first patriarch of Albania; 

b) concerning King Urnayr’s conversion, the History of the Country of the 
Albanians again provides two accounts: in Version 1 (I, 15), Urnayr is an ally of 
king Shapur against the Armenian king Pap and his commander Mushel during 
the battles of Dzirav/Bagawan and Gandzak (371), and there is no reference to 
Urnayr being a “Christian king”; chronologically he is positioned between Vache I 
(until 350) and Vachagan II (from 375). This version agrees with Faustus of Byzan- 


Spunfurgbp. [nand 'b Yalouapusgu L quyub fur qqmomdbunfp L quiuqui uywunp ugu<kp 
Phungannpuslguru Ipo lfuphun: be 'h Ybpwy gbphbsfurupiu: $punfuigbp. Spl wplguühy funn h 
ifr [Ju uku turuupunb| f wine by ifunnnin i upipn ju q.nhannhuh: b. uifuniSlunl. rmunuinuunn 
mn pin: [Bound p ufadurinauipin (bus, tp pus i qbughlgagiunicin! gë hg napus [uni burp upupinbp q undu fu 
4ngnifu L'h duifu pwngp jbpqu uwqdnuwg npn fuu 'h puspbpusuna bw Younnedny bjuribp putsh: 
(Emin 1860a: 62). — “The king ordered each of the bishops to be given part of the relics to share 
out among their dioceses, and the larger part was to be left in Amaras; the other parts he 
carefully stored in diverse vessels sealed with the royal seal. He ordered a chapel to be construct- 
ed above the tomb, to be quickly completed and named the chapel of St. Grigoris. Then the king 
stood in vigil and worshipped the bishops and the whole assembly in great joy to the sound of 
the sweet singing of many psalms in praise of God" (Dowsett 1961a: 46). Cf. Chapter 11 of this 
Handbook (Petrosyan), 3.3. as to the sepulchre of St Grigoris in Amaras. 
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tium (several chapters in book 5) and Movses Khorenatsi (III, 7). In Version 2 (I, 
11), which relates to c. 313, Urnayr comes to Armenia, meets Trdat and St Gregory, 
is baptised after fifty days and returns to Albania to have his people baptised 
and Christianised; 

c) concerning St Grigoris, the information in the History of the Country of 
the Albanians is drawn from various sources, again permitting to establish two 
versions: in Version 1 (I, 9 and I, 14), Grigoris comes to Albania on request of the 
Albanians (after Urnayr’s death) and is consecrated (as the successor of a “bishop 
of Rome”) at the age of 15 as the catholicos of both Georgians and Albanians. He 
is put to death by the Arsacid king Sanesan/Sanatruk of the Mazkut and buried 
in Amaras (Haband). Except for some hagiographical details which may pertain 
to the later version, this one matches the older accounts by Faustus (III, 6) and 
Movses Khorenatsi (III, 3). Version 2 (I, 20-23) adds information from currently 
unknown sources, probably reflecting a local tradition, especially on the finding 
of the saint's relics; this also includes the listing of St Grigoris as the 8® patriarch 
of Albania (I, 23). 


4 The later Armenian historiographers 
(10*^-13'^ centuries) 


We will now briefly turn our attention to the major Armenian historiographies 
that emerged at the same time as the History of the Country of the Albanians and 
after it, ie. the chronicles of the 10-13" centuries. This is essential, on the one 
hand, in order to trace the influence of the History on subsequent generations of 
historiographers and, on the other hand, to investigate how the different versions 
of the traditions about St Elisaeus, King Urnayr, and St Grigoris were adopted in 
subsequent generations. 


4.1 The later historiographers in chronological order 
4.1.1 Yovhannes Draskhanakerttsi 


Catholicos Yovhannes Draskhanakerttsi (825—929), who narrates the history of Ar- 
menia up to his lifetime, draws on the historiographical sources known to him, 
ie. the classical Armenian chroniclers up to the middle of the 9™ century, espe- 
cially Movses Khorenatsi. For times later than that, he narrates what he has heard 
or personally witnessed. The focus of his History lies on the events during the 
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Umayyad yoke in the middle of the 9™ century. The legend of St Grigoris, whom 
he labels “Bishop of Albania”,°® as well as the brief mention of the creation of 
the Albanian script by Mashtots, clearly rely upon the classical Armenian sources. 


4.1.2 Ukhtanes 


Bishop Ukhtanes of Sebastia (935-1000) wrote a three-part History of the Armeni- 
ans, in the first part of which he narrates the history of Armenia from its begin- 
nings to the adoption of Christianity, relying mainly on Movses Khorenatsi as his 
predecessor. He also accounts for the evangelisation activities of St Gregory the 
Illuminator outside of Armenia, i.e. in Iberia and Albania, referring to *the holy 
and true faith which the great Gregory had established in these Caucasian coun- 
tries”.°° The second part concerns the schism between the Georgian and Armeni- 
an Churches at the beginning of the 7 century, for which Ukhtanes extensively 
exploits the correspondence of the Armenian and Georgian clergy and leaders, 
drawing substantially on the Book of Letters? and also somewhat “manipulat- 
ing" one or the other source.!?! Concerning the role of the apostle Elisaeus, there 
are parallels to the older version of the legend in the History of the Country of 
the Albanians (book II, ch. 48), partly even with very similar wording; Ukhtanes 
writes: 


Although [the Albanians] were saying that it was another person named Elisha, one of the 
disciples of the Savior, of whom we made mention above, ordained by James the Brother 
of the Lord, who first came to the country of Albania and preached there, where he also 


98 Yovhannes Draskhanakerttsi, History X: uw unfpuinhain Snunfusuh innus puunpuipnu Speufuwilquru 
tq p wi funphly qupurusb] b Swine Þphanphu, qap byhuhnynu Ugniarüfg Ipagnigbur bhi hune 
uppnju Spbanph! uupaqtasibi dfuufupnhan: pifpugpm (bute 'h dunnubufu gwap. L wun 
Suinigurubiu gunrcnp wpf hi Unpus 'h gbonu Udwpwuu, np 'h npr Upeupu: (1912: 42-43) — “At his 
ungodly order the barbaric tribes of the north put the wonderful youth Grigoris, who had been 
appointed bishop of Albania from the house of Saint Grigor, to death in the Vatnean plain by 
means of the trampling hoofs of horses. They buried his saintly body in the village of Amaras 
in Lesser Siwnik” (Maksoudian 1987: 82). 

99 Ukhtanes, History IL 17: 8hebgnigwubynd unepp L grinhy Sununn qop wWbópü 9.nhanph 
uui &iduribug bp quiqu Yul (hi nf (1871: II, 33); English translation by Arzoumanian (2008: 
62). 

100 This refers to 26 letters written by Catholicos Movses Elivardetsi, Vrtanes Kertol, Bishop 
Movses of Tsurtav, Catholicos Kyrion of Iberia, Catholicos Abraham (I), Smbat of Hyrcania and, 
in the last chapters, partly the encyclica of Catholicos Abraham; cf. Chapter 7 of this Handbook 
(Dum-Tragut), 5.1 for more details. 

101 On Ukhtanes's History and his *manipulations" cf. Mahé (1996: 927—961). 
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built a church before the conversion of the Armenians, known as the mother church of Gis, 
located on the skirts of Amaras, in the district called Gorozu, near the plain of the city of 
Partaw, called P'aytakaran. He died, [they say], secretly and no one knew how his life came 
to an end.!02 


The “Albanian apostle” is first introduced in Ukhtanes’s preceding chapter: “The 
Albanians, then, gave no consent to what was said, and introduced another apos- 
tle, Elisha by name, who had come earlier to the land of the Albanians, and of 
whom I want to speak first. [Elisha] was one of the Savior’s disciples and was 
ordained by James, the Brother of the Lord’.*™ In particular in his chapter 65, 
Ukhtanes goes into detail about the tradition on Elisaeus, definitely drawing on 
the second, “Armenianised” version of his narrative.°4 


4.1.3 Stepanos Taronetsi 


Stepanos Taronetsi (10®/11 century), who was also named Asolik, wrote a Univer- 
sal History upon order by Catholicos Sargis I Sevantsi. His work consists of three 
books; in the first two, he presents quite concisely the history of Armenia in the 
context of world history from ancient times up to the middle of the 9" century, 
mainly referring, as he writes in his own words, to the known classical sources 
and to more recent authors such as Shapuh Bagratuni and Yovhannes (Draskhan- 
akerttsi),’°> but without including the History of the Country of the Albanians and 


102 Ukhtanes, History 64: Use BEujlun L Un pw qui nu wubhu Gus foe bljbui ua |uuip Su Ugncurufhig 
babek wine, qnp dbpusgn ju. ghebgurp, gu2tullbpunusg bpp dbrinugpbuy h uppn ju Buslyndpusy bypophis 
Shunt, L puipngbw win, L blibabgh shpubuy ufo. puri qinausnpna bit; 2uyng, np. 5 Susp 
bljbrbgbunyü bbun: blgbrbg]rà usf wn unn Udfiopururi! h quiin! np nh Qamqa ` bpd h 
qwan Qun puquiph, op ling. buyouts, L pip fbnartih ufu pi gumupuip h Puyuh” n 
g[unbjnd grub pl pbwy bpp lBjbinug unpw: (1871: II, 121); English translation by Arzoumanian (2008: 
123-124). For the wording of the History of the Country of the Albanians (II, 48) cf. n. 73 above. 
103 Ukhtanes, History 63: Npn! ng Sururubw Uqnuwthg, quay rif. Enbcbgnrguribu Ipu juta blu 
wnwpbuy Jus [uui Sh Uomarüfg! buon winch, 9npng npuqbuna [JJ i unable, qunwgpir: Uw bung 
swewhbpnug bps dburbu (b) Suljipurg ybqpopbt Sbwrt (1871: II, 120); English translation by 
Arzoumanian (2008: 123). 

104 Ukhtanes, History, 65 (1871: II, 122-124); Arzoumanian (2008: 124—125). 

105 Stepanos Taronetsi, Universal History I, 10—14: ... pug Uquufdwigbqnu, np unpuru purus Supshg 
Unfubu, Susiqn yi biubphui, np php[onquigi winwip Swym br uyw bohh dupipuujban, np. iu 
"opafuuug be umqip purus bgt spiupuinug: bc funnest, be qhip Tusuna. dwppujsging 
Ewpmnwuwtih yun n fht. Ge pwrunnu, np be Phiqwty be unnn fhi Zbpwlyh, np þh Ubpķnuk 
byjpulrynuk uasg bua, be upannidfPri fji Ibini bphgne, np fig Jusi Duiélpug bihgt be wighg 2ujng 
h 'hngniug pnánd9 bulb: Z2nulj 4B, h qbpopu weotpu wun [Jh ip GusuySry Punpunnniciuin bL Shunt 
8ni|<uritibuh ung Iuj|Bnnblinub, npg um. unusual pti Uerum, be V pannu, usah [Pungunnpurgu 
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Ukhtanes. Regarding St Grigoris, he briefly retells the classical version of the 
traditions, mainly mirroring Movses Khorenatsi’s account: “At the same report of 
the death of Trdat, through the scheming of Sanatruk, who was prince of the 
country from the line of Arsakunik’, the barbarians killed Grigoris, the elder son 
of Vrtanes, who was bishop of the regions of Albania, trampled by horses on the 
Vatnean plain near to the Caspian Sea. The deacons of the same lifted him up and 
brought him to Pokr Siwnik and [they buried] him in the town of Amaras".196 
On the invention of the alphabet, he repeats all known classical sources, albeit 
extremely shortly: *For writing was given not only to Armenians but also to 
Georgia and Albania from the mindfulness of God by means of the blessed varda- 
pet Mesrop".!?7 Stepanos refers to the classical authors also in narrating about 
events of the ecclesiastical history such as the schism of the Armenian and Geor- 
gian Churches and the main anti-Nestorian and anti-Chalcedonian councils, but 
never goes into any details on Albania. Surprising, then, is the short paragraph 
in which he introduces the country of Albania and gives an explanation of its 
name: “And the country was named Aluank [Albania] in honour of their nahapet 
because they addressed him as alu on account of the sweetness of his conduct”, 
which is almost verbatim taken from Movses Khorenatsi’s History (book II, 
ch. 8).9? The third part of Asolik's History covers the years 885-1004 and deals 


Puigpunnmiibwg: (Manukean 2011: 640) — *... noble Agat'angelos, who is the narrator of the aston- 
ishing miracles and sufferings of St Grigor and the one who instigated our recognition of God; 
and after [him], the great Movsés, equal to Eusebius, who is named the father of literature; and 
then vardapet Elisé, who considered the torments and the killing of Vardan and his companions 
and the holy priests; and after, the history of Eazar P'arpeci, the orator; and P'awstos, who [was] 
also [known as] Biwzand; and the history of Heraclius, which was said to be by bishop Sebéos; 
and the history of Lewond the priest, who [recorded] the emergence of the Arabs and the travails 
of Armenians in their tyranny; last of all, in more recent days, the histories of Sapuh Bagratuni 
and lord Yovhannés, catholicos of Armenia, those who were around in the Time of ASot and 
Smbat, the first kings of the Bagratunik” (Greenwood 2017: 98-100). 

106 Stepanos Taronetsi, Universal History II, 1.39: P "inju Sunfpunn fwnci Sprunnw, q$+nhpnnhu 
qbnkg apap pfus, np bp bujhulinugnu Inidfusigu Ugnawufg, h pucbpny Uariannplinj, np bp pofuwru 
uefaupSpu puqqku Upaeolincubusg, uywiht puppwprup pifdunpbuy dfunp p dunnuburi qugunpis, 
bpd h Safi Ywuyhg. qop pwpåbuy uwphunwgwg oppi be phpbui h dope Upp [[Furbgpiu] 
gU wpuut woth: (Manukean 2011: 677); English translation by Greenwood (2017: 136). Cf. Movses 
Khorenatsi (1865: 189). 

107 Stepanos Taronetsi, Universal History II, 1.112: qh ng [uuu Zuigng, wy be d pug be Urnu hg 
umn Lue ahp h Piutngh Uuunndny h dn bnusiib| rn u Ubupnugu | usp baa hu: (Manukean 2011: 
682); English translation by Greenwood (2017: 143). 

108 Stepanos Taronetsi, Universal History I, 24: h wefwupSu ywinet “naSuaujhahui ungui 
win hibgurti Ujnwip. qh unn dw ukhu quu uuu purjgpne[dburu purpnogr. Manukean (2011: 659); 
English translation by Greenword (2017: 121). 

109 Movses Khorenatsi, History IL, 8: be wefuupSt quini puurgpne[d bui. pwpng unpu) lJn#bgurti 
Ugnawup. Qh wane dui il hu quu: (1865: 78) — "And the country was called Aluank', after the gentle- 
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exclusively with the Bagratuni family. It is important to note that Asolik does not 
show any traceable reference to the History of the Country of the Albanians. 


4.1.4 Samuel Anetsi 


Samuel Anetsi (1105-1185) is one of those exceptional historians of the Middle 
Ages who along with his accounts lists the dates according to different chronologi- 
cal systems, mentions the sources used, and tries to clarify the chronology of 
historical events, dynasties, rulers, and catholicoi. Although referring to the 
works of earlier historiographers, Anetsi often opposes them, preferring to retain 
the original figures as given by Eusebius, whom he appreciates most. He often 
presents the events in his own way, which increases the historical value of his 
writings. Anetsi first gives a brief chronological account of the universal history 
from Creation up to his own lifetime (his History was completed in 1163). In his 
short reports he also refers to *Albania", i.e. Aran, as one of the two countries in 
the East which borders with the north of Sisakan and which according to him, 
too, is called Atowank’ after the word for ‘sweet’ of their language. He further 
mentions the Uti people, the people of Gardman and Tsodi, and the principality 
of Gargaracik.™° Quite shortly, Samuel recalls the narrative about St Grigoris, 
which he dates to 347: “A certain Sanatruk in Albania killed St Grigoris, the oldest 
son of Vrtanes by having him trampled by horses in the plain of Vatnean. His 
relics are buried in Amaras”.™ It is interesting here to read that Sanatruk is 
indirectly considered an Albanian and, secondly, that there is no mention whatso- 
ever that St Grigoris was the supreme ecclesiastical leader of the Albanians. Later 
on, however, Anetsi points out the influential power of a contemporary Catholicos 
of Albania (whom he does not mention by his name), in his account about the 
intrigues surrounding the Armenian Catholicos Petros I Getadardz (1019—1058). 
Petros was received with suspicion on his return from Sebastia to Ani and was 


ness of his mode of life, for they called him atu” (Thomson 2006: 137). For the persistence of the 
popular etymology relating aluank to alu ‘sweet, pleasant’ up to the 18" century cf. the petition 
by Udis sent to Tsar Peter in 1724 quoted in Chapter 5 of this Handbook (Schulze and Gippert), 
1. with note 3. 

110 Samuel Anetsi, History: be guspbeby hg Jn wtih géplniu tw Swuybuine[Fpetu, qUhuuiljbu it [73 np 
h tikt wpb, be gupbibjhg Sheufun  qUnaru Inopal yop Sinus) h Sting Uhuwhug. be wofwupSu 
Juin pang puipen Îngw Yngh Ugrwip: be h unpw Swing ubphu wag flanfnageng: be 
Quo pfs geng, be Uonfuugeng, be uw paw pegeng ho[vurun fhiii (Ter-Mikaelean 1893: 48). 

111 Samuel Anetsi, History: 8lvb. 8bun junu Šnruunu ` Uuriunnprily np h. bape Ugniwrüfg, 
uupafuurul qur pip p| pnphu, abpkg apap Tpu puffunpbui h dhut h unn bas ibasi qayan: be 
byw Us wpwu wfjþuupp upipn jr. (Ter-Mikaelean 1893: 65). 
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ordered by the king to spend further years in isolation (or in jail, as Anetsi writes) 
in Vaspurakan. In his place, King Yovhannes appointed Deoskoros, the abbot of 
Sanahin, as the new Catholicos, but the bishops did not recognise his authority. 
This led to great unrest within the Church, and the clergy anathemised the king 
and other followers of Deoskoros. Into this turmoil, as Samuel reprots, intervened 
the Catholicos of Albania, who had come to Ani to ask for peace, to free Catholicos 
Petros from prison and to send Deoskoros back to his monastery, which was 
successful." Obviously, Samuel Anetsi did not use the History of the Country of 
the Albanians as a source. 


4.1.5 Mkhitar Gosh 


The main work of the priest, scholar and author Mkhitar Gosh (1130-1213) is his 
comprehensive law code, written in 1184. Only one of the relevant manuscripts, 
no. 1237 of the Mekhitarists’ monastery of San Lazzaro in Venice," contains some 
pages on the history of the Albanians contained in the author’s main colophon, 
which Dowsett has labelled Gosh’s Albanian Chronicle. This very copy of the law 
code was written for, or by order of, the Armenian Prince of Khachen, Vakhtang 
(1182-1214), for whom, no doubt, the history of the Albanians had a special signifi- 
cance. After the usual introduction and a reference to the “History of Movses 
Daskhurantsi”," the Chronicle begins with a list of the patriarchs of Albania 
which contains dates that are not found anywhere else and are possibly derived 
from Church records that have been lost. On St Grigoris, Mkhitar gives only 
very brief information, styling him the 7" Patriarch of Armenia after St Elisaeus: 
“And then the Albanians asked the Armenians for St. Grigoris, consecrated patri- 
arch at the age of 15 and killed by the barbarians, as Catholicos. It was the 101st 
year of Rome”.1!6 Briefly as well, he finally discusses events in Albania from about 


112 Samuel Anetsi, History (year 1039): be n; ;pubp fowqugn eft Phish. bybwy, Ungncurüfhg 
uw [fri ahlgii Sanfnqhug qüunuu h [uruya [ofi bean. woywgwhop Swibuy qubp Mbupnu h purinku 
bL Jeru ply busy q'HEnulipnu h juu hp (Ter-Mikaelean 1893: 107). 

113 Manuscript V1237, described under no. 993 in the catalogue of the Armenian manucripts 
repository of the Mekhitarist congregation in Venice (Chemchemean 1996a: 326—332), is probably 
even an autograph of Mkhitar Gosh. It is dated 1184, was written for Vakhtang, Prince of 
Khachen, and comprises a total of 325 folios. The main colophon of the scribe on folios 300a- 
318a contains the so-called *Albanian Chronicle". 

114 Cf. 31 with n. 36 above as to Mkhitar's wording. 

115 Cf. 6.1 (Appendix) with Table III below for a comparison of Mkhitar Gosh’s list with those 
from the History of the Country of the Albanians and Kirakos Gandzaketsi's History. 

116 b. wyw [vipbgpi Umweg b Zugng" hua]jpDonblnu qUnippt 9bphanphu” b Sophos unh 
dbr'inonpbu p Swgpuybin f! aho, L h puppwpnuwg qduifu&urii furem. prulpujun, Jon ff. AU, bp: 
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1130 up to 1162, after which his Chronicle breaks off abruptly. Mkhitar occupies a 
very special position among the Armenian chroniclers, not only because he 
names Movses Daskhurantsi as the author of the History of the Country of the 
Albanians but also because his own Chronicle probably served as a source for 
later revisions of the latter work (cf. 3.1 above). 


4.1.6 Vardan Areveltsi 


With his Historical Compilation, Vardan Areveltsi (1198-1271) represents a new 
approach to universal historiography in Armenian literature. He takes to an ex- 
treme what his predecessor Stepanos Asolik Taronetsi had already begun, namely 
to no longer narrate history but to summarise only the most important events in 
short paragraphs. Vardan’s History, which begins with the Tower of Babel and 
continues until the death of Catholicos Constantine I Bardzrberdtsi (1267), is ex- 
tremely concise. Vardan, too, uses a lot of sources from early Armenian histori- 
ans, but does so very selectively, also often merging different accounts. Since he 
concentrates mainly on the most important events, Albanian history only comes 
to his attention when it intersects very concretely with that of Armenia. Obvious- 
ly, Vardan did not use the History of the Country of the Albanians for this but 
only other sources."”’ He writes briefly about St Grigoris, here presumably relying 
upon Movses Khorenatsi via Asolik: “After the death of Trdat, the second Sana- 
truk the Arsacid, whom he had established in P'aytarakan, took the crown and 
planned to rule over all Armenia. He had the young Grigoris killed by the barbari- 
an nation in the plain of Vatnean; his body was taken and laid to rest in Ama- 
ras”."8 The creation of the Albanian script is also mentioned,” but nothing con- 


(Alishan 1901b: 339; cf. Manandyan and Acharyan 2014b: 605b); English translation by Dowsett 
(1958: 476-477). 

117 Cf. Thomson (1989: 130-140), according to whom Areveltsi reworked the Syriac Chronicle of 
Michael the Syrian and used it as one of his primary sources. 

118 Vardan Areveltsi, Historical Compilation, 20: Ful. glfuh Junas Spyunny Epl,nnpa 
UJuriunnpin li uspauuline iii, qap yugreghuy bp 'h usgnurlqupuru, [Jusq bib" fonpSbp hpb, paap 2usjng. 
fip L uyub, bin qusun lui Ən panphu puppupnu asqa 'h dunnfuburü asan, qapa qifupifpu 
pbpbw, qUdfwpwuu Swing: (1862: 43); English translation by Thomson (1989: 164). As in Stepanos 
Taronetsi’s account treated in 4.13 above, there is again no reference to Grigoris’ function as a 
catholicos of Albania; the country is not even mentioned here explicitly. 

119 Vardan Areveltsi, Historical Compilation, 25: be qinugbus qUrniuriu, unbydne be inguri ghp pun 
Ungus Iban. hu, dbnop Rubus hif op winnh ww bpnbguse w: (1862: 51). — “He went to the Aluank’ 
also, and fashioned for them a script for their language through Beniamin, who had been a 
pupil of his from there" (Thomson 1989: 168). — According to Thomson (1989: 133), Areveltsi’s 
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cerning specifically important events in the history of Albania, let alone legends 
on figures such as Elisaeus or King Urnayr. Nevertheless, Vardan Areveltsi can be 
regarded as a source for the history of Albania after the Seljuk storm and during 
the Mongol period. In the *Geography", another work attributed to him, he pro- 
vides more detailed information about *where the Great Church of Amaras is 
located (and) where the relics of St Grigoris, the Catholicos of the Albanians, 
are” 120 


4.1.7 Mkhitar Ayrivanetsi 


The Chronography of Mkhitar Ayrivanetsi (1230/35-1297/1300), which was complet- 
ed in 1289, summarises the history of the Armenians and the neighbouring peo- 
ples from the Creation up to the end of the 13 century. The author draws from 
various sources, including the History of the Country of the Albanians which, as 
mentioned above, he also names twice in his work. In the chapter on the kings 
of Albania, he lists the rulers chronologically with their names, noting Urnayr as 
the second king, following a certain Aran and preceding *Vachagan, who [in the 
year] 365 built a church".!?! In the same list, Vardan uses the variant name form 
Esvalen, which also occurs in the History of the Country of the Albanians, for 
Koryun's King Arsvat(én), and in the subsequent list of Albanian Catholicoi, he 
names Elisaeus first, followed by Grigoris."? In the barely narrative style of the 
first part of his Chronography, Ayrivanetsi mentions neither St Elisaeus nor 
St Grigoris or King Urnayr. 


4.2 Kirakos Gandzaketsi 


We have started the present survey with the 13"-century historiographer Kirakos 
Gandzaketsi (cf. 2. above), and his work should also be discussed at the end. 
Kirakos actually very often refers to the History of the Country of the Albanians 


quite idiosyncratic narrative of the creation of the Armenian script is primarily based on Koryun 
and Khorenatsi but also on other sources. 

120 Vardan Areveltsi, Geography, 3: mp wMb& bhbybght E Uswpwu, mp hwy 92basppu 9nhgnphuh 
Uqnewihg Yus[Inqplnupis. (Perperean 1969: 3). 

121 Mkhitar Ayrivanetsi, Chronography, Puqunnpp Ugncarühg: Una, flincino p. duriwquiv! np | lb 
bljbrbgh ojrübug: (Emin 1860b: 19). 

122 Mkhitar Ayrivanetsi, Chronography, Puugunnpp Ugncarufhg: budunjbu: — Yu [nghynup Unncarufhg: 
Unippt baba. Uncpp bhp_nppu: (Emin 1860b: 19). 
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by Movses Kalankatuatsi, which he lists among the prominent Armenian historio- 
graphical works. Kirakos’s own History, which he started to write in 1241 and 
completed in 1265, can be considered a summary of events from the 3" to the 
12 century and a detailed description of his own days. Its first part is dedicated 
to the life of Gregory the Illuminator and the history of the Armenian Church 
from its beginning onwards. The second part focuses on the socio-cultural and 
geopolitical changes in the region that were triggered by the Turkic and Mongol 
invasions; it is primarily a history of the noble house of Khachen with the famous 
prince Hasan Jalal and of the foundation of the later Catholicosate of Gandzasar 
including the construction of the adjoining monastery. As such, it is also a history 
of the region from where Movses, the historiographer of the Albanians, presum- 
ably originated and from where, as already mentioned at the beginning, Kirakos 
himself came. This could possibly explain his noticeable affinity with Movses's 
History of the Country of the Albanians, for he devotes a great deal of attention 
to the history of the princes, bishops and catholicoi of Albania. His work is one 
of the most frequently copied histories of Armenia, perhaps not only because of 
its importance as a reliable historical source for the period of the Mongols but 
also because Kirakos, unlike most of his predecessors from the 10™ century on, 
returned to a narrative style with a high preference for details. 

To the history of Albania, Kirakos devotes a separate chapter (ch. 10) in his 
work, including a biographical list of the catholicoi of Caucasian Albania which 
he introduces as follows: 


Now, for the second section [we begin with] a chapter on the illuminators of the Albanian 
regions, since they are our relatives and fellow-believers, and especially since many of their 
leaders were Armenian-speaking, their kings were obedient to the kings of the Armenians 
and under their control, their bishops were ordained by St Gregory and his successors, and 
their people remained together with us in orthodoxy. For these reasons it is fitting to recall 
the two peoples together. 


Kirakos further reports on the church quarrels and disputes concerning the unity 
of the three Christian peoples of the Southern Caucasus against the “Nestorian 
heresy", but also on the apostasy of the Georgian Church and the subsequent 


123 Kirakos, History 10: Pulj bplgpnp Sunnmiau& hu nhgnep gini qyjnruwinpphgu linus igu Uqriwiphg, 
npujju qusqu jung L qSununmulgguig djbpng, Soto qh h wnwginpp ungui Sujuybynep, 
Suybphinupunup yrindp bhi, Puquenppt Suquinp Pwguinpugi Sung, pig dbrundp ungus [bus p, 
h. bujhulinugnu pie dbrunpbusp h upp i Sppanp L pa [>n uu l| pus, be wqgi ngguju bup 
pin ba hwgbuy b lpotu, uui ui fünppli wpdus E h Shoup (bib fhounmulg Bnlintg wgqwgu: (Melik- 
Ohanjanean 1961: 192); cf. the English translation by Bedrosian (1986: 155). Cf. 6.1 (Appendix) with 
Table III below for a comparison of Kirakos's list with those from the History of the Country of 
the Albanians and Mkhitar Gosh’s Chronicle. 
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schism. After this, he continues with events from after the time covered by the 
History of the Country of the Albanians. 

What is of interest now is which of the previously mentioned versions of the 
narratives about St Elisaeus, St Grigoris and King Urnayr Kirakos adopted and 
possibly adapted. 

Although he shortens and restricts the information about Elisaeus to its es- 
sentials in comparison to the extensive narrative in the History of the Country of 
the Albanians, it is obvious that he followed the later, *Armenianised" version of 
the legend as appearing in book I, ch. 6 of the latter work. He writes: 


They say that the initial cause of the illumination of the eastern areas was the blessed 
Elisaeus, a pupil of the great apostle Thaddaeus, who, after the death of the holy apostle, 
went to Jerusalem to James, the brother of the Lord, received the ordination as a bishop 
from him, and then went to the land of Iran eventually reaching the country of the Albani- 
ans. He came to a place called Gis and built a church there, and he himself was martyred 
there, although it is not known by whom. His body was thrown into a well together with 
other corpses and it remained there until the time of the pious King Vachagan, the last 
[king].125 


Kirakos also takes over the legend of the finding of Elisaeus’s bones by King 
Vachagan: 


Then the pious Vachagan ruled, whom we recalled above. He heard that they had thrown 
blessed Elisaeus into a well and he ordered that all the bones found be removed. They 
removed them and piled them into heaps. The pious king prayed to God that the bones of 
St Elisaeus be revealed. A fierce wind arose and scattered across the face of the plain all 
the bones except for those of St Elisaeus. Thanking God, the king gathered them up and 
distributed them [as relics] throughout his realm.126 


124 Cf. Chapter 7 of this Handbook (Dum-Tragut), 2.4 and 5.1 for details. 

125 Kirakos, History, 10: Upp wnwghi ujunn&un. jniuunnpri dbus linrd'usigui Uplbjhg wubi qurippu 
babel, qwewhjbpn bep Pu_bnuh inan pbinfu, np ghin durus uppnj wnanpbinjü: qinugluj 
Jbpintutun pi wn 8uilinpgnu bilpu fu bwni b h nfurül dbninugpbw bypuls qan J p wef < 
Qupupg L Swuw tk Ju |o pi Uqnusipg. Puy tus h inbh Ch winwtbuw, phu, L wi ¿htk bhbqbgh, L 
wy pugna. gfuulpurug, wi bhwg Shig ganap pupbywan up pus E Lu qusan J dbpging: (Melik- 
Ohanjanean 1961: 192-193); cf. the English translation by Bedrosian (1986: 155). 

126 Kirakos, History, 10: be wupu Yu guquits pupbupupsn! qap jhounmuljbgusp h fbpny: Uw pnw, pt 
qumppt bahek pihbghi h gmp, Spunfuybug Suruby quibns fi nalis! np h ggh asti, L Sufubus 
lmuanbgbu qiw ebygu zbqgu: Bwqofu blpug puipbupupin upi pus fü wn urnas, gh pur fübugb qnplibpu 
uppngu buhobh: be by Sal m qtnuljh be gurubw, gpnbwg quif btw ju nulbput pur. bpbuu Tusani, pug 
Jnuljbpusg uppn fu babekh: be puspybuy wappus jh Shown wunnnend, qn usul] quunmdny purzfubug 
ubus u Enlin hu hapa: (Melik-Ohanjanean 1961: 193-194); cf. the English translation by Bedrosian 
(1986: 156). 
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For the story about the conversion of King Urnayr, too, Kirakos chooses the later, 
historically less probable and again rather *Armenised" tradition as it is present- 
ed in book I, ch. 11 of the History of the Country of the Albanians. Kirakos briefly 
reports: “The latter came to the great king of the Armenians, Trdat, and to St Greg- 
ory and was baptised by him; and St Gregory gave to King Urnayr a man from 
among his deacons who had come with him from Rome and whom he had or- 
dained as bishop”. 

Lastly, also the account of St Grigoris and his martyrdom is based on the 
younger version as we find it in book II, ch. 9 of the History of the Country of the 
Albanians. Kirakos notes: “But Sanatruk, who had been set up as the overseer of 
the Albanian regions by Trdat, as soon as he learned of the king’s death, mur- 
dered the blessed Grigoris, son of Vrtanes and brother of Yusik, by tying him to 
the tail of a wild horse in the Vatnean plain".?5 

Kirakos allowed many of his predecessors’ accounts to flow into his own 
History, and among them definitely also some from the History of the Country of 
the Albanians. He presumably chose those versions of the legends of St Elisaeus, 
St Grigoris and the conversion of King Urnayr that were better known and more 
familiar to him through the latter text, through his own education by Vanakan 
Vardapet, or through local oral traditions; for since he grew up in the region of 
late medieval Albania-Artsakh, he was apparently somehow connected to the 
family of the Jalaleans ruling there and to the Monastery of Gandzasar.129 Kira- 
kos’s History — and through it Movses's History of the Country of the Albanians — 
turned out to be highly influential on all subsequent historiographies, and thus 
also on the last great chronicle of the 13 century, the History of the Province of 
Siwnik by the Bishop and Metropolitan of Siwnik, Stepanos Orbelian, completed 
in 1298. 


127 Kirakos, History, 10: Uw bybuy wn bé wp push Zw ng Sprunn, L wn unang 9.nhqnnhnu, ifliuah 
ftw: be dbpinanpl unippt p[upnp quip dh h uupauunnpirg [upng bujhulinujnu, np bybuy bp pun 
Ww h Snannifng, L inwy qf florc ph wppwsh: (Melik-Ohanjanean 1961: 193); cf. the English trans- 
lation by Bedrosian (1965: 156). 

128 Kirakos, History 1: Pug Uwtnunpnih, np lurdfurugi Ugg ibpurlpugni IBuipqbuo bp p Sppannus, 
gbrpur n Brule Gusuybusy quu guion | unf 54h dn, h uu gun qdunun'iburu (Melik-Ohanjanean 1961: 
16-17); cf. the English translation by Bedrosian (1986: 13-14). 

129 Though the monastery is already attested in the 10'^ century by Catholicos Anania Mokatsi, 
the main church was built only between 1216 and 1238 by the Armenian prince of Khachen, 
Hasan Jalal. Kirakos describes the construction of the church in ch. 31 of his History (cf. Melik- 
Ohnanjanean 1961: 268—269; Bedrosian 1986: 232). 
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4.3 Conclusions 


Comparing the information which the later chroniclers provide as to St Elisaeus, 
King Urnayr and St Grigoris with that of the two versions appearing in the History 
of the Country of the Albanians and older witnesses (see 3.3 above), we may safely 
state that Mkhitar Gosh, Mkhitar Ayrivanetsi and Kirakos Gandzaketsi most wide- 
ly adapt the later versions of the legends from the History of the Country of 
the Albanians. In contrast to this, Yovhannes Draskhanakerttsi, Ukhtanes, Samuel 
Anetsi, Stepanos Taronetsi and Vardan Areveltsi rather follow the older versions, 
building either directly upon the 5"-century authors (Faustus of Byzantium, Mov- 
ses Khorenatsi) or on their adaptation in the History of the Country of the Albani- 
ans. The resulting picture is illustrated in Fig. 4. 


Yovhannes Draskhanakerttsi 


Original narrative 
Ukhtanes 


63-65 


«M 


Faustus of Byzantium 
HL 6 Samuel Anetsi 
347 


Movses Khorenatsi 
HL 3 


Stepanos Taronetsi 
II, 1.39 


History of the Country of the Vardan Areveltsi 
Albanians 20 


IL 48| I, 9; L 14 


1, 20-23 | I, 11 | L 14,20 L 10 
Kirakos Gandzaketsi 


I, 10 L, 10/1, 10 


Mkhitar Gosh 
Chr. |Chr. 


Other (oral, local) traditions 7 7 
Mkhitar Ayrivanetsi 


Chr. | Chr. 


Fig. 4: Simplified representation of the interrelations between the Armenian historiographies 
concerning the narratives about St Elisaeus (indicated in red), King Urnayr (green) and St Grigoris 
(blue). 
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5 Concluding thoughts 


The distinguished expert on Armenian historiography, Robert Thomson argued in 
2014 that “there has certainly been a move away from earlier tendencies to regard 
Armenian histories as depositories of factual information, towards a more sophis- 
ticated attempt to understand them as compositions of often multi-layered sour- 
ces, yet reflecting the concerns of their own time and their own authors or compi- 
lers”.13° 

In the study of Armenian historiography and its sources, many questions are 
still open: the dating of most of the earlier works remains controversial; the 
concept of authorship remains vague in some cases. Different accounts of one 
and the same event contained in one and the same historiographical work raise 
additional doubts on dating and authorship; this is also true of the question of 
an intentional “distortion” of historical narratives and their adaptation to certain 
needs, at least with some authors. Different versions may also reflect to what 
extent historiographers offered different interpretations of the past: the historiog- 
rapher renders history in accordance with his own knowledge and with the sour- 
ces that he chose selectively or that were available to him. Moreover, sources and 
traditions are constantly revised and underlie changes that are either due to the 
influence of socio-political changes, of “ethnicising” tendencies or, simply, to the 
existence of other, perhaps only oral traditions. In some cases, written sources 
that were used by the historiographers may simply not have survived and thus 
remained unknown to us. Kirakos Gandazaketsi himself must have been aware 
of these circumstances as he admonished his readers: “One must read Christian 
and secular histories with diligence, not negligence"?! 


130 Thomson (2014: 306). 

131 Kirakos, History, 1: fwpntwpwp bplop L ng deplaugauaqh wigwib, pip juif Bc 
d'unfurinslgug! ubplfung L uspunus ping: (Melik-Ohanjanean 1961: 4); English translation by Bedrosian 
(1986: 1). 
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6 Appendix: Lists of church dignitaries and kings 


6.1 Lists of bishops and catholicoi 


The comparison of the chronological lists of the catholicoi and bishops of Albania 
as contained in The History of the Country of the Albanians, Mkhitar Ayrivanetsi’s 
Chronography, the Chronicle by Mkhitar Gosh and the History of Kirakos Gandza- 
ketsi (Table III) reveals hardly any serious variation.? The main difference is 
that the History of the Country of the Albanians, followed by Mkhitar Ayrivanetsi, 
names St Grigoris directly after St Elisaeus but also, a second time, in the 8'^ 
position after Lazar as the other authors do, and there are some discrepancies in 
the years of office of each cleric. Similar divergences occur in the part covered 
only by the later authors, especially concerning the vacancy of the see after Step- 
annos. Differences concerning the numbers of years can mostly be explained by 
an alphanumeric notation, which notoriously leads to confusion in manuscript 
copying.’ 


132 Note that the general information about the origin or the deeds of the bishops and catholicoi 
as we find it in the History of the Country of the Albanians was also largely adopted by Mkhitar 
Gosh and Kirakos Gandzaketsi; such data are only mentioned in the Table when they differ (cf. 
Dowsett 1958: 476-481 with footnotes). 

133 This is especially true for the confusion of b = 5 and Ë =7 or of 9. = 3 and ^^ = 4. 
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6.2 Lists of kings (and princes) of Albania 


As can be seen from the comparison of the chronological lists of the kings of 
Albania given in the History of the Country of the Albanians and in Mkhitar 
Ayrivanetsi's Chronography, as well as the rather scarce information in the other 
historiographies, there are some important discrepancies, especially concerning 
the position of King Urnayr and the mentioning of Vache (II) and Vachagan (III) 
the Pious.P? Secured datings are not available in these lists. 


Tab. IV: List of the Kings of Albania. 


History of the Country of the Albanians'?? Mkhitar Ayrivanetsi, Chronography'*° 
(Aran)! Aran 
Owrnayr 
Vaë'agan!42 (I) “the Brave” Vačagan 
Vačē [I] Vačē 
Owinayr'® 
Vaë'agan!42 (II) Yawčagan 
Merhawan ^^ Mirhawan 


138 On the Life of Vachagan III the Pious as depicted in the History of the Country of the Albani- 
ans cf. 3.1 above. 

139 The History of the Country of the Albanians comprises two lists of kings, one for the Arsacid 
dynasty (“Line of of Hayk") up to Vachagan III in book I, ch. 15 (Emin 1860a: 32 / Arakelyan 1983: 
41 / Dowsett 1961a: 24; cf. n. 86 above as to the wording and spelling variants), which is briefly 
summarised in book III, ch. 23 (Emin 1860a: 271 / Arakelyan 1983: 338) / 22 (Dowsett 1961a: 225), 
and one for the Mihranid (Mirhakan or Mirhean) and later dynasties following in the latter 
chapter (Emin 1860a: 271-274 / Arakelyan 1983: 338—341) / 22 (Dowsett 1961a: 225-227). The name 
form Mirhakan appears in books II, ch. 17 (Emin 1860a: 134 / Dowsett 1961a: 107) and III, ch. 23 
(Emin 1860a: 271) / 22 (Dowsett 1961a: 225); the edition by Arakelyan (1983: 170 and 338) has both 
times Mihrakan. Mirhean, too, occurs in book III, ch. 23 (Emin 1860a: 271 / Arakelyan 1983: 338) / 
22 (Dowsett 1961a: 225). 

140 Emin (1860b: 19). At the end of his list, Ayrivanetsi adds: Quiyugunf qunuip! bpbuncis [Fnund: 
"That many we have found, thirty in number". 

141 Not explicitly styled a king but rather an ancestor of the *Line of Hayk": History of the 
Country of the Albanians, I, 15 (Emin 1860a: 32 / Arakelyan 1983: 41 / Dowsett 1961a: 24). 

142 The edition by Emin (18602: 32) has the variant spelling Vacakan. 

143 Also mentioned by Kirakos Gandzaketsi, History 10 (Melik-Ohanjanean 1961: 193 / Bedrosian 
1965: 156); cf. 4.2 above. 

144 The edition by Emin (1860a: 32) has the variant spelling Mrhawan. 
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Tab. IV (continued) 


History of the Country of the Albanians Mkhitar Ayrivanetsi, Chronography 
Satoy Satoy 

Asay Asay 

Esowatén'45 Esvatén 

Vačē [II] 


Vačagan [III] “the Pious"!46 


Mihr(an) ^ Mihr 

Armayel Armayel 

Vard [I] Vard [I] 

Vardan [I] *the Brave" Vardan [I] 

Vard [II] Vard [II] 
Varazman 28 

Varaz-Grigor, “first Prince of Albania" Varaz 
Grigor149 

Jiwanšir, son of Varaz-Grigor, with three broth- jowanser ^? “the Brave” 

ers: Varaz-P'eroZ, Yezowt Xosrov, Varazman 

Varaz-P'eroZ, eldest son of Varaz-P‘eroz? 

Varaz-Trdat rj, son of Jiwanšir? Varaz Trdat [I] 

Vardan [II], eldest son of Yezowt Xosrov? Vardan [II] 


Nerseh DZndak, eldest son of Varazman? Nerseh 


145 Also mentioned by Koryun, Life of Mashtots 17 with the name form Arsvat(é) (Abeghyan 
1941: 70 / Norehead 1985: 41) or Arsowalen (Ananean 1964: 60); cf. 2.1.2 with n. 12 above. The 
latter form also appears in Movses Khorenatsi's History (III, 54; 1865: 248 / Thomson 2006: 317). 
146 Also mentioned by Ukhtanes, History, 65 (1871: II, 123 / Arzoumanian 2008: 124). 

147 First king of the Mirhean dynasty; the name form Mihran appears in book II, ch. 17 (Emin 
1860a: 135-136 / Arakelyan 1983: 171-172 / Dowsett 1961a: 107-109), the shorter name form in 
book III, ch. 23 (Emin 1860a: 271 / Arakelyan 1983: 339) / 22 (Dowsett 1961a: 225). 

148 Missing in the History of the Country of the Albanians, III, 23 (Emin 1860a: 271 / Arakelyan 
1983: 339) / 22 (Dowsett 1961a: 225). 

149 Varaz and Grigor appearing as two separate entries in Mkhitar's list (Emin 1860b: 19). 

150 Name form also appearing in Vardan Areveltsi's Historical Compilation, 35 (1862: 67 / Thom- 
son : 1989: 177). 

151 Also appearing in Vardan Areveltsi's Historical Compilation, 36: *Varaz-Trdat, prince of Alba- 
nia" (1862: 68 / Thomson 1989: 177). 
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Tab. IV (continued) 


History of the Country of the Albanians Mkhitar Ayrivanetsi, Chronography 
Gagik, son of Nerseh DZndak?? Gagik 

Step'annos [I], son of Gagik Step'anos [I] 

Varaz Trdat [II] Varaz Trdat [II] 

Step'annos [II], son of Varaz Trdat Step'anos [II] 

Atrnerseh, son of Sahl ^? Atrnerseh 


Grigor [I], son of Atrnerseh, with brother Apow- Grigor [I] 
set' (Abuseth) 


Sahak named Sewaday [I], son of Grigor [I], Sewaday 
brother of Apowli (Abu-Ali) 


Grigor [II], son of Sewaday (I), brother of Dawit’ Grigor [IT] 


Sewaday [II] named Ishkhan, son of Grigor [II], 
with brother Atrnerseh 


Yovhannés named Senek'erim, son of Sewaday Yovhannës 


[II], with brothers Grigor, Atrnerseh, Pilippa'>4 


Other kings and princes of Albania that appear in the Armenian historiographies: 

-  Yovhannes Draskhanakerttsi in his History mentions a Prince Esayi of Alba- 
nia (ch. 26), as well as Hamam, Prince and later King of Albania or, as labelled 
by Yovhannes, “great prince of the East” (ch. 33), and his son Atrnerseh, King 
of Albania, who “rules in the northeastern regions of the Caucasus” 
(ch. 44);5 Hamam is likely to be identical with Grigor [I] in the lists;156 

-  Stepanos Taronetsi in his Universal History mentions “prince” Sanatruk of 
the Arsacid (Arshakuni) dynasty (book II, ch. 1); additionally, a prince of 


152 History of the Country of the Albanians, III, 23 (Emin 1860a: 272 / Arakelyan 1983: 340) / 22 
(Dowsett 1961a: 226). 

153 History of the Country of the Albanians, III, 23 (Emin 1860a: 273 / Arakelyan 1983: 340) / 22 
(Dowsett 1961a: 226—227). 

154 History of the Country of the Albanians, III, 23 (Arakelyan 1983: 341) / 22 (Dowsett 1961a: 227); 
the edition by Emin (1860a: 271) has an abridged text version here. On details concerning Yovhan- 
nes-Senekerim cf. Chapter 14 of this Handbook (La Porta). 

155 Yovhannes Draskhanakerttsi, History, 24; 33; 44 (1912: 127; 170; 217 / Maksoudian 1987: 123; 
144; 166). 

156 Cf. Maksoudian (1987: 279). Grigor-Hamam, known as a ruler of Aran, restored the kingship 
of Albania in about 893. 

157 Stepanos Taronetsi, Universal History II, 1 (Manukean 2011: 677 / Greenwood 2017: 136—137). 
This refers to the King Sanatruk who had St Grigoris killed (cf. 4.1.3. above). 
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Albania named Varazdat patrik ek'sarxos,^? probably identical with Varaz- 
Trdat [I] in the list; Prince Esayi of Albania, at the time of the Abbasid general 
Bugha (both in II, 2);*? and also King Hamam of Albania (III, 3);1©° 

-  Vardan Areveltsi in his Historical Compilation also mentions the Albanian 
Prince Esayi in dealing with the time of Bugha (ch. 43);1*! he further brings 
up a certain Vahan, son of Juansher (ch. 47)!8? and a King of Albania named 
Kiwriké (ch. 56).163 
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Jost Gippert 
3 The Textual Heritage of Caucasian 
Albanian 


Abstract: The Chapter outlines the textual heritage of Caucasian Albanian, which 
mostly consists of the biblical texts concealed in the lower layer of the two Geor- 
gian palimpsest codices Sin. georg. NF 13 and NF 55 of St Catherine’s Monastery 
on Mt Sinai. On the basis of new insights gained by advanced imaging techniques, 
it describes the contents of the different parts of the undertexts and their struc- 
ture and attempts at a codicological reconstruction of the underlying manu- 
scripts. In addition, it provides an up-to-date survey of the few inscriptions in the 
Albanian language that have been preserved. 


1 Introduction 


In the historical account of the life of his teacher, Mesrop Mashtots, the 5-cen- 
tury Armenian author Koryun reports, as one of Mesrop’s many achievements, 
the invention of a script for the language of the Alowan people: 


Then there came and visited them an elderly man, an Atowan by offspring, by the name of 
Benjamin. And he (Mesrop) inquired and investigated the barbarian words of the Alowan 
language, created then, with his usual God-given vigour, letters (for it), which he, with the 
mercy of Christ, successfully arranged, examined and fixed. 


According to Koryun, Mesrop thus paved the way for the emergence of a Christian 
literature in the Albanian language? 


After this then, bishop Jeremiah began soon to undertake the translation of the divine 
scriptures, whereby immediately, within a second, the savage, vagrant, and brutal country 
of the Alowans became skilled in the prophets and well acquainted with the apostles, and 
heirs to the Gospels, and in no way ignorant of all the divine traditions. 


1 Koryun, Life of Mashtots, ch. 16 (Abeghyan 1941: 68): 8wyil d'unfuinuljh bljbui rnhujbp dus wyp 
wnzarubpbfi (bqn ii, wrtb wyw ioufiughpu: pun (|bpianugtapiqbe hnpadh undnpre[dburu þina? be 
guignned bud p Ppþunnuh ginpswgh Inupglu be Sunnnunnbu ljnbp: — English translation after 
Norehad (1985: 40). 

2 Koryun, Life of Mashtots, ch. 17 (Abeghyan 1941: 70-72): Uyw wytneSbunbe bpurubjn fu. bpb bus jf 
bujfulgagiup b dbnóy uiribus! iurpdunpalifs quunnncaibrr gu gpg [Fuipiifursne[I[nsiu h gaps ayplnusikp, 
npn winks gulps [Dun [Punfb] pujpb ial [un be asnu planci be anus uupuypn j usa oo Sh Ugnavufhg 


[6] Open Access. © 2023 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. [CAEM] This work is licensed 
under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110794687-003 
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1.1 The alphabet list 


For about 1500 years, Koryun’s information remained unproven as no traces of 
the Albanian script and the translated texts had been discovered. The aporia end- 
ed only in 1937 when the Georgian scholar Ilia Abuladze discovered a 13"-century 
Armenian “collective codex of educational character” in the Matenadaran in Yere- 
van (ms. 7117)? which contains, among the accounts of several other scripts (Arme- 
nian, Hebrew, Greek, Arabic, Latin, Georgian, and Coptic), a list of *Albanian" 
letters (alowanic' girn). The list comprises 52 characters arranged in alphabetical 
order in 11 lines, with the letter names added in Armenian transcription below 
them (see Figures 1-2 where the Albanian list, embedded between the accounts 
of the Georgian and Coptic scripts, is highlighted, and Chapter 4 of the present 
Handbook for details). 


Fig. 1: Ms. Yerevan, Matenadaran 7117, fol. 145r. — Fig. 2: Ms. Yerevan, Matenadaran 7117, fol. 145v. 


Uunniðny ng h.p wiunbqbwlp: — English translation after Norehad (1985: 41). 

3 Abuladze (1938: 70): *... B oytHoM H3 cóopuukoB yue6Horo xapakrepa". 

4 A first attempt at editing the alphabet list was provided by Akaki Shanidze (1938). According 
to the same author (1957: 37), the manuscript emerged from the school of Thomas of Metsoph 
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1.2 The detection of inscriptions 


A few years later (between 1946 and 1953), excavations in Sudagilan near the 
construction site of the hydroelectric power station at Mingachevir (Mingacevir, 
Mingecaur) in North-West Azerbaijan? revealed a few artefacts with short inscrip- 
tions that were assumed to be written in the Albanian script? among them a 
rectangular block of appr. 70 x 70 cm which obviously represented a pedestal (or 
capital) used to carry a cross (see Figures 3-7); however, differences in the letter 


Fig. 3: The pedestal of Mingachevir, total view. 


(Tovma Mecop'eci) who died by 1446 CE. A late 16"-century copy of the Yerevan manuscript 
was described by H. Kurdian (1956: 81-83 with pl. IID, who had achieved it in 1953; other Armeni- 
an manuscripts that seem to contain a similar list such as ms. 3124 of the Matenadaran are not 
pertinent (cf. Shanidze 1938: 47). The two lines from a note in an Armenian manuscript of 1535 
published by N. Karamianz (1886: 315-319) bear no similarity to the Albanian alphabet, the given 
script representing a peculiar Armenian cursive instead (cf. Gippert et al. 2008: I, II-1, n. 1); the 
manuscript in question is today kept as Ms. or. quart. 805 at the Staatsbibliothek Preußischer 
Kulturbesitz, Berlin, the note is found at the bottom of p. 214 (see https://digital.staatsbibliothek- 
berlin.de/werkansicht/?PPN-PPN790627981&PHYSID-PHYS 0214). 

5 Situated at 40?47'01" N, 47°02'12” E on the left bank of the Kura river. 

6 The discovery of the inscriptions was reported by Qaziyev (1948), Golubkina (1949), and others; 
cf. 4. below for details. General accounts of the archeological sites and the finds in question were 
published by R. Vahidov (1952 and 1961). 
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Fig. 4: Same, front face with inscription. 


Fig. 7: Same, fourth face. 
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shapes between the alphabet list and the inscriptions prevented scholars from 
providing reliable readings’ (see 4.1 below for more details). 


1.3 The discovery of manuscripts 


It took about 40 years until more extensive text materials in the same script were 
discovered. Among the great number of unknown manuscripts that came to light 
by consequence of a fire in St Catherine’s monastery on Mt Sinai in 1975, the 
Georgian scholar Zaza Aleksidze discovered in 1996 two palimpsested parchment 
codices (Sin. georg. NF 13 and 55) whose lower layer was determinable, at least 


STO jr n s, $ 
á "—- nene 
ena He Nie 


Fig. 8: Ms. Sin. georg. NF 13, fol. 4v: Georgian with Albanian undertext. 


7 For attempts cf. e.g. Abrahamyan (1964: 39-50); Klimov (1967: 77-78); Gukasyan (1969: 60, no. 24 
and 70-71); Murav'ev (1981: 265-270) / Mouraviev (1998-2000: 35-41); Schulze (1982: 285-291). The 
first interpretation that was based upon a comparison with the script as appearing in the palimp- 
sests of Mt Sinai (see 1.3 below) was published in Gippert (2004: 107—120); all previous attempts 
must be regarded as obsolete. 
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for parts, to be Albanian.® Even though the undertexts were heavily erased, with 
usually only a few lines remaining discernible to the naked eye (cf. Fig. 8), Alek- 
sidze was able to identify biblical passages mostly from the Pauline Epistles on 
them; the basis for the decipherment was, besides the alphabet list of the Mate- 
nadaran manuscript, the language of the Udi people in Azerbaijan, who have 
traditionally been assumed to be descendants of the Caucasian *Albanians".? The 
palimpsests thus turned out to be the first (and only) manuscript remains in the 
Albanian language available to us. 


1.4 The first edition 


With the aim to reveal the complete content of the Albanian palimpsests and to 
prepare a printed edition, a first international project was launched in 1999,"° in 


8 Cf. Aleksidze and Mahé (1997 and 2001), and Aleksidze (1998, 1998-2000, 2003a, and 2003b). 

9 Cf. Chapter 5 of this Handbook as to the interrelation of the Albanian and Udi languages. 

10 “Digitization of the Albanian palimpsest manuscripts from Mt. Sinai", part of the project “Kau- 
kasische Sprachen und Kulturen: Grundlagen ihrer elektronischen Dokumentation" (ARMAZI 
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Fig. 10: Same, multispectral image, digitally processed. 


the course of which a large set of ultraviolet images of the palimpsest folios was 
taken." In many cases, these photos enhanced the readability of the Albanian 
undertexts effectively (cf. Fig. 9), and the identification of the contents and the 
characters made considerable progress even though plenty of questions still re- 
mained open. At the same time, however, the technology of digital photographing 
advanced and first attempts to use a method called *multispectral imaging" for 
the decipherment of palimpsests had yielded some success. This technology was 
for the first time applied to the Albanian palimpsests in 2004 in a follow-up 
project;? the resulting images (cf. Fig. 10) served as the basis for the first scholarly 
edition of the Albanian undertexts, which was published in two volumes in 


project”, kindly supported by the Volkswagen Foundation); cf. https://armazi.uni-frankfurt.de/ 
armaz3.htm. 

11 The photographs were produced in summer 2002 under the direction of Z. Aleksidze. 

12 The project under the title *Neue Wege zur wissenschaftlichen Bearbeitung von Palimpsest- 
handschriften kaukasischer Provenienz" ran, with kind support by the Volkswagen Foundation, 
from 2003-2007; participants were Z. Aleksidze, J.-P. Mahé, W. Schulze, M. Tandashvili and the 
present author. For the principles of multispectral imaging cf. Gippert (2007a). 
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Fig. 11: Ms. Sin. georg. NF 55, fol. 40v*35r. 
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Fig. 12: Same, transmissive light image. 
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2008,? comprising a total of 242 manuscript pages of Sin. georg. NF 13 and 55. 
The contents were determined to be all biblical, with 116 pages (58 folios) contain- 
ing parts of the Gospel of John; the remaining 126 pages (63 folios) revealed them- 
selves as deriving from a lectionary, with pericopes mostly from the Pauline Epis- 
tles but also from the other Gospels, the Acts of Apostles and the Catholic Epistles, 
plus one lection from the Old Testament (Isaiah 35.3-8). Only one double folio 
remained unidentified (Sin. georg. NF 55, f. 1*5), and for one more double folio, 
the contents could only be guessed at (Sin. georg. NF 55, f. 35-40, assumed to 
contain John 20.30—21.15). Especially with the Gospel of John, the average readabil- 
ity rate had remained rather low (max. 30 % per page), while the lectionary texts 
were restorable with much higher confidence (up to 99 %). Together with the fact 
that there are clear differences in the layout between the Gospel of John and the 
other texts, this led to the assumption that the Albanian palimpsests represent 
the remains of two different original codices. 


1.5 Enhanced technology 


New facilities for improving the readability of the palimpsests emerged a few years 
after the edition had been published, in the course of the Sinai Palimpsests Project 
(2012-2017), which attempted at providing high-standard multispectral images of 
all palimpsests stored in St Catherine's monastery. It was especially the new tech- 
nology of "transmissive light imaging" developed during this project that brought 
about remarkable progress in establishing the Albanian undertexts, by increasing 
the readability of the Gospel of John to about 7596. This included the hitherto 
unidentified double folio, which was now determined to contain John 20.30—21.16, 
as well as Sin. georg. NF 55, f. 40+35, now ascertained to comprise John 18.16-31 
(cf. Figures 11 and 12). The large amount of new and corrected readings has made 
it necessary to provide a second edition, which will be published in the near future; 
the following summary of the textual heritage of the Albanians represents the 
present state of the decipherment as does the short description of the language in 
Chapter 4 of this Handbook. 


13 Gippert et al. (2008); a third volume (Gippert 2010) was devoted to the Armenian undertexts 
of the Sinai palimpsests. 

14 Cf. http://sinaipalimpsests.org/about-project; the project was a collaboration of St. Catherine's 
Monastery of the Sinai and the Early Manuscripts Electronic Library, funded by Arcadia Fouda- 
tion and directed by Claudia Rapp and Michael Phelps. 
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2 The Gospel of John 


2.1 The codicological setting 


In the edition of 2008, the distribution of the 56 folios that were determined to 
belong to the Gospel of John was illustrated as given in Table I, which clearly 
shows that there were eleven sets of contiguous Gospel text scattered without 
any intrinsic order about the two palimpsest codices, Sin. georg. NF 13 (marked 
*N in the Table and hereafter) and 55 (marked ‘B’). In most cases, two folios each 
were found to represent one folio of the original codex, thus constituting conju- 
gates (or bifolios) of the palimpsest (e.g., A40 + A47); for only two folios (A7 and 
A107), the *partner" was missing. Beyond the sequences of attested and non- 
attested passages, no underlying codex structure was discernible. 

The Sinai Palimpsest Project provided not only enhanced images permitting 
to ascertain the contents of the lower layer but also several fragments that had 
not yet been accessible to the edition project in 2004; some of these were attribut- 
able to the Gospel of John.” Together with a more meticulous codicological investi- 
gation, which revealed that double folios of the original codex were not distributed 
at random in the palimpsests but according to a symmetrical (or *mirroring") 
principle,’® the structure of the Albanian Gospel codex has now been established 
with certainty: it must have consisted of six quires of eight folios (four bifolios) 
each (i.e. quaternions), with the (lost) first folio being either empty or filled with 
paratextual material (a title page, a miniature, or a lecture index). After the end 
of the Gospel (John 21.15—25), the last folio contains an extra column of which only 
a few characters have remained; this is likely to have been a scribe's colophon 
(cf. 2.3 below). Table II illustrates the structure of the Gospel codex as established 
today; note the symmetrical distribution of, e.g., A6 and A7 or A40+47 and A41+A46 
in quire I and of B18*21 and B17+22 in quire II. In addition, the structure clearly 
reveals that the codex followed Gregory's rule, with hair sides of the parchment 
facing hair sides and flesh sides facing flesh sides (here indicated in green); 
every quire began with a hair side. With 35 folios of the original codex represented 
in toto or fragmentarily in the palimpsests, more than two thirds of St John's 
Gospel have been preserved. 


15 In the Sinai Palimpsest Project, the additional fragments were assigned to Sin. georg. NF 55, 
with folio numbers 60—78; this assignment has no bearing on the reconstruction of the original 
codex since Sin. georg. NF 13 and 55 had before been determined to represent one codex rescrip- 
tus on the basis of the Georgian overtexts. 

16 This approach was first applied in Gippert (20122). 

17 Cf. Gregory (1900: 8-10). 
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2.2 The Albanian Gospel text 


As was already pointed out in the first edition, the Albanian version of the Gospel 
agrees in a considerable manner with the Armenian textus receptus and, to a 
lesser extent, the Georgian version as represented in the so-called Adishi Gospels 
of 895;18 in a few instances, it shows affinities to a Semitic stratum as in the case 
of the name of the prophet Isaiah which appears as ešaya (John 1.23 and 12.38: 
A47rb, 17 and B55ra, 14) with a š matching Syriac ešaya and opposing itself to 
Greek 'Hoaí(ac, Armenian ésaya, and Georgian esaia / esaya; another such case is 
the name of the lake Siloam which appears with initial 3-, too (gen. Silohaown 
and dat. Silohax, John 9.7 and 11, A51vb, 10 and A18ra, 9-10), corresponding to 
Syriac Silüha and contrasting with Greek XAwdy, Armenian sitovam, and Geor- 
gian siloam.? These observations have now been corroborated, and the assump- 
tion of the Albanian Gospel text witnessing to an ancient Syriac-based *Cauca- 
sian" Bible version that was shared by its Armenian and Georgian neighbours 
before it was remodelled upon the Greek text has gained even more ground. We 
can now adduce further examples of biblical names with a š- such as that of 
Samaria (dative Samariyax, John 4.4: A41va, 8-9) and the Samaritans (singular 
Samraown, John 4.7 and 4.9: A46ra, 19-20 and A41vb, 5; plural Samraowg- in 
John 4.5 and 4.9: A41va, 11 and A41vb, 10), matching Syriac Samraye and samrin 
as against Greek Lapapeia, Armenian samaria, and Georgian samaria etc.; simi- 
larly, the name of the prophet Moses appears as mowse in John 5.46 and 6.32 
(A101va, 5 and A98va, 16-17) in agreement with Syriac mise and contrasting with 
Greek Moüoñcç, Armenian movsés, and Georgian mose. Another *Syriacism" can 
be seen in the name of Lazarus, which is laazar in John 11.14 and 12.1 (A65rb, 7 
and B9ra, 16), as a closer match of Syriac laazar than Greek Aatapóc, Armenian 
lazaros, and Georgian lazare; once we even read lafazar- (John 12.17: B11va, 2-3), 
with the Syriac letter E (a) rendered by the Albanian pharyngeal, b = $. 


2.2.1 The “AAA” trias 


These examples notwithstanding, the assumption of a peculiar affinity of the 
Albanian Gospel text with the Armenian version and that of the Adishi Gospels 
(hereafter: Ad.) has gained further ground as well. To give but a few examples: In 
John 5.18 (A100ra, 4), the Albanian text has the plural form Sanbatowx 'sabbaths' 


18 Gippert et al. (2008: I, 1-32-33). 
19 Cf. Gippert et al. (2008: I, 1-34-37); cf. also Gippert (2012b: 238-240). Former readings of the 
name in Albanian with word-final -m must be corrected. 
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matching Armenian zšabats and Sapatta in Ad., in contrast to the singular forms 
TO oaBBatov in Greek and Sabatsa in the other Georgian witnesses. In John 5.28, 
Jesus asks *Why do you marvel at this?" in Albanian (etal ha-nan-amec; A100va, 
12-13)? just as in Armenian (and ayn zi? zarmanayk‘) and in Ad. (ese raysa 
gikwrs?) while the Greek text and the Georgian Protovulgate have a prohibitive 
“Do not marvel” (un GaupáGete votco / nu gikwrn ese). In the Albanian text of 
John 6.27 (A107rb, 16), the imperative biya-nan ‘do! (pl) is preceded by owkal- 
nan ‘go!’ (pl), in perfect agreement with Armenian ert'ayk' gorcecek and Geor- 
gian carvedit ikmodet in Ad., while the Greek text and the other Georgian versions 
have only the second imperative (¢pydCeode, ikmodet). In John 19.14 (A22vb, 21), 
Pilate says to the Jews aha üwx bfefi vfax ‘Look, your king for you’, exactly match- 
ing aha t'agawor jer zjez in the Armenian text and aha meupe tkueni tkuenda in 
Ad.; the Greek and the other Georgian versions lack the (redundant) final pro- 
noun (“Ide 6 Bacuebc óuóv / aha meupe tkueni). In the Armenian version of 
John 20.27, Jesus addresses Thomas in saying ber zmatowns k'o ew ark aysr ew 
tes zjers im ‘bring your fingers and cast (them) here and look at my hands”, 
closely followed by Ad. (moqven titni Senni da Semaxe aka da ixilen qelni cemni) 
and the Albanian (heqa-n(ow)n e kasix ve baha-heqa-n(ow)n etis bega-n(ow)n kowl- 
mowx bezi); the second imperative is missing in the other Georgian versions as 
well as the Greek text, which in addition has the singular tov 6üxtvAov instead 
of a plural. 

In some cases, the trias of Albanian, Armenian and Ad. (hereafter styled “AAA”) 
is joined by peculiar witnesses of the Greek and Syriac tradition, thus suggesting 
the existence of a special text version as the common ancestor. This is true, e.g., of 
John 6.23 (A107ra, 17-20), which in most Greek and Georgian witnesses as well as 
the Syriac Peshitta ends with the Lord (or Jesus) having given thanks (or a blessing: 
&Uyapiotrjioavtoc Tod Kupiov / romel akurtxa upalman da hmadlobda | kad barek 
yes; this phrase is missing in the Greek codex Bezae Cantabrigiensis (D)? and the 
two older Syriac versions preserved in the Curetonian Gospels and the Sinaiticus 
Palimpsest, as well as AAA. In John 8.40 (A55vb, 15-16), Jesus says “which I have 
heard from my father" in AAA (ihe-h^keza dexoc bezi ~ zor loway hawre imme ~ 
ray mesma mamisagan cemisa), here joined by the so-called Korideti Gospels (6, f. 
217ra) with ñv ñkouoq mapa tod natpóç uov, while the other witnesses have “from 
God" (tot Got / gmrtisagan | men ‘alaha).” A “Syriac” trait that is worth investigat- 


20 The former reading as thematised in Gippert (2012b: 241) must be corrected accordingly. 

21 The Albanian text (A16vb, 7-10) is not certain in all details here but the sequence of words 
is beyond doubt. 

22 As well as two later (minuscule) manuscripts, 69 (Leicester) and 788 (Athens). 

23 Cf. Gippert (2012b: 242) and further Chapter 4 of this Handbook, 5.2.1. 
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ing is the rendering of an agent by the phrase “from / by the hand of" as occurring, 
e.g., in John 1.17 (e otanowx kowin mowsSei dage-anake madil'owx own tfegen(ow)n 
kowyoc yi ki ‘because the laws are given by the hand of Moses, graces and truth 
from the hand of Jesus Christ': A47ra, 13-15); here, both kowin (erg. sg.) and kowyoc 
(abl. sg.) correspond to Syriac b-yad ‘by’ (lit. ‘in the hand’), matched by Armenian 
i jern and, in the first instance, by qelita in Ad., whereas the Greek text and the 
other Georgian witnesses (including the second instance in Ad.) have a mere pre- or 
postposition (Sta / mier). These correspondences are anything but straightforward, 
however; so we find, e.g., oowk(a) kowyoc ‘by him’ three times in John 1.3, 1.4 and 
17 (A40ra, 6 and 9; A47va, 20), where the Syriac text of the Peshitta has two times 
b-ide-hw but once simply be-h ‘in him’ (1.4; in the Curetonian Gospels also in 1.3), 
and the Armenian text uses three times the simple pronoun novaw (instrumental) 
‘by him’. On the other hand, the trias of AAA stands out again in John 19.17 with 
ay kowya ‘into their hand’ (A17va, 10) ~ i jers noca | qelta matta, whereas the 
Syriac text (of the Peshitta) here agrees with the Greek and the other Georgian 
versions in having simple l-hün ‘to them’ ~ avtoic / mat. 


2.2.2 Special matches between Armenian and Albanian 


In several cases, the Albanian Gospel of John suggests a peculiar relationship with 
the Armenian version. We must not count here the large amount of loanwords 
from (Middle) Iranian languages that both languages share (often also with Geor- 
gian), for these can always be independent borrowings; to the many examples 
gathered earlier (e.g, Albanian vardapet ~ Armenian vardapet ‘teacher’, mar- 
gaven ~ margaré ‘prophet’, vafamak ~ varsamak ‘cerecloth, napkin’, etc.),2* we 
may now add Zam ‘hour’ (John 11.9: A65ra, 8) ~ Armenian Zam (also Georgian Zarn- 
i), asparez ‘stadion’ (John 11.18: A60vb, 220) ~ Armenian asparés (also Georgian 
asparez-i), possibly also bitowan ‘id.’ (John 6.19: A107vb, 17-18) ~ Armenian vtawan 
(also Georgian utevan-i), and aspinsa ‘lodge’ (John 18.28: B35ra,21-B40vb, 1) ~ Ar- 
menian aspnjakan ‘inn’ and Georgian m-aspin3-el-i ‘host. A bit more telling is 
the use of reduplication in producing “intensified” adjectives such as ban’i-ban’i 
(John 5.20: A97va, 18-19) and beg-beg (John 21.11: B5ra, 17) both meaning ‘very big’ 
and both mirroring Armenian mecamec ‘id’. As a new Armenian loanword we 


24 Cf. Gippert et al. (2008: I, 1-30); Gippert (2011c: 3-8). 

25 Cf. also the Georgian place name Aspinga (Andronikashvili 1966: 287-288 and Gippert 1993: 
119-124). The word also occurs in Acts 1.13 (A104ra, 20); in both cases, the reading of the charac- 
ter 3 (corresponding to Georgian 3) is uncertain, it might also be a 5 in accordance with Armeni- 
an j (cf. Gippert forthc.: I). 
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may note dol ‘vessel, bucket’ which obviously renders Armenian doyt ‘id’ in 
John 4.11 (A46rb, 20), in its turn probably a Semitism (Syriac dawlà ‘id.’, vs. Greek 
avtAnua and Georgian sarcqul-i | savsebel-i); another Syriacism may be concealed 
in daizowzn’a ‘denarius’ (John 6.7: A101vb, 11-12) if this is a hybrid compound 
consisting of dai- ‘green’ (> ‘silver’?) and Syr. züzà *drachm'?5 An exclusive accor- 
dance of the Armenian and the Albanian texts is met with in John 19.15 where the 
Jews shout two times “take him (up away) from us" (A17va, 1-2: Albanian heqa- 
n(ow)n Zaxoc ~ Armenian barj i menj) with an explicit ablative, while the other 
versions only have “take (him) up” (Greek ápov, Georgian agage). Another exclu- 
sive accordance of the Albanian and the Armenian texts is found in John 19.29 
(B8vb, 17-18) where only these two versions mention a *bundle of hyssop", using 
even the same Iranian loanword (mistikalo$ zopaown ~ mstkaw zovpayi), while 
all others only speak of “hyssop” alone (Greek Loownw, Georgian usupsa, Syr. zopà) 
or of a mere "flower" (Georgian quavili, Ad.). Only in the Armenian and the Albani- 
an texts, Jesus asks in John 21.22 “Why do you care?" (vak ya-ne qirmir, B36vb, 
20, ~ kez zi p'oyt e, lit. ‘What eagerness is (it) to you’), while the other versions 
have a mere “What” or “How much (is it) to you?" (Greek ti poç o£, Georgian 
Senda ray | Syr. lakmà' lek). A telling coincidence is also met with in John 19.26 
and 20.15 (B13rb, 5 and B7rb, 21-A16ra, 1) where Jesus talks to his mother and Mary 
Magdalene, respectively: to the plain address “woman!” (Armenian kin, Albanian 
xifowyo, ~ Greek yUvat, Georgian dedakaco, Syriac atta), only Armenian and Alba- 
nian here add the 2"? person pronoun “you” (dow / vown). In Armenian, this may 
be due to the fact that the language does not have a peculiar vocative form (in 
contrast to Greek or Georgian) so that kin alone was underspecified; in Albanian, 
however, the vocative is clearly distinguished by the ending -yo so that the addition 
of the pronoun is redundant and only explicable as a calque of the Armenian 
wording. 

The most intriguing feature that joins the Albanian text with the Armenian 
version is the list of languages in which the inscription on the Cross was written 
(John 19.20). According to the Greek tradition, these were Hebrew (‘Efpatoti), 
Latin (~ Roman, ‘Pwuaioti), and Greek (EÀAnvuotD, with the order of the second 
and third one varying among the witnesses. The Georgian versions agree with 
this in naming ebraelebr ‘Hebrew’, hromaelebr *Roman';" and ber3l ‘Greek’; the 
same is true, with a different order, for the Syriac Peshitta which has ebrda’tt, 
yawn@it, and rawmà'it, with yawna tt referring to Greek (‘Ionian’). In contrast to 
this, the Armenian text has ebrayec'eren, dalmataren, and yownaren, with the last 


26 For further details cf. Chapter 4 of this Handbook, 5.2.2. 
27 Ad. has the remarkable variant prominebr; cf. Blake (1923: 83-88) and Peeters (1926: 76-77) 
for other attestations of Georgian promin- ‘Roman’. 
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word matching Syriac yawna' it; the peculiar term is the second one, which obvi- 
ously refers to Dalmatia instead of Rome. This is now matched by the Albanian 
version, which can be established to read ebraownes, dalmataownes, yovnaownes 
(M7vb, 12-13)/? including the specific reference to Dalmatia, which has been 
convincingly motivated for Armenian as an indication of the Christianisation of 
Armenia during the reign of the Roman emperor Diocletian, of Dalmatian origin, 
between 284 and 305 and the acknowledgement of his suzerainty over Armenia 
by the Sassanid kings in 298 CE.” The mentioning of Dalmatia instead of Rome 
in the Gospel of John may thus yield a terminus a quo for its first translation into 
Armenian; for the Albanian text, we may safely assume that it depends on the 
Armenian tradition established then. 

As a matter of fact, the dependance of the Albanian version on the Armenian 
one manifests itself not only in peculiar words and expressions as discussed 
above, but overall in the wording which follows the Armenian text wherever 
possible. This includes the sentence-internal word order, but also the use of the 
definite article? The text passage of John 19.13-22 printed synoptically in Ta- 
ble III is meant to illustrate this by way of example.?! 


28 The reading proposed in Gippert et al. (2008: I, V-97) must be given up. 

29 Cf. Künzle (1984: II, 177), arguing against Macler (1919: 638—642). 

30 Cf. Chapter 4 in this Handbook, 3.3.2 and 4.1. 

31 The representation of the Albanian text in the Table follows the principles established in the 
editio minor part of the first edition (Gippert et al. 2008: I, III-1-46), with round parentheses 
marking resolved abbreviations, curly brackets indicating uncertain readings and angle brackets, 
characters missing in lacunae. 
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2.3 Layout and paratexts 


The Gospel of John is written in two columns throughout, with 21 lines per col- 
umn and an average of 17-18 characters per line. The characters have a height 
of 4 mm; initials of paragraphs are enlarged (up to 9 mm) and slightly outdented. 
At the line break, words are usually divided (without any hyphenation mark) at 
syllable boundaries; characters that would exceed the line are often placed, in 
minor size, above or (at the end of pages) below the line. The only punctuation 
mark used regularly is a dot placed at the top of the line after the last character 
of sentences or larger units. Abbreviations (elisions) are marked with a tilde- 
shaped line above. The beginning of Ammonian sections is indicated to the left 
of the initial character of the section with the respective number represented 
alphanumerically by the corresponding characters written in minor size (appr. 
1 mm, often extremely difficult to make out), originally probably in red ink (e.g., 
cde for 197, John 19.16b: A17va, 12) and partly with horizontal lines above and 
below (e.g., cZZ for 137, John 15.16b: A25va, 19). In addition, sections and minor 
paragraphs are often separated from each other by a lengthy horizontal stroke 
(slightly tilde-shaped) to the left of the column (a similar divider appears, e.g., in 
the Armenian Gospels of Moscow of 887 CE, now ms. 6200 of the Matenadaran, 
Yerevan). The division into sections and paragraphs (and, depending on it, the 
use of enlarged initials) corresponds by and large to that applied in the Armenian 
Gospels of Moscow and Ejmiatsin (of 989 CE, now ms. 2374 of the Matenadaran, 
Yerevan), with but a few exceptions (e.g., sections 213 and 214 being indicated at 
the beginning of John 20.19 and within 20.20, A16rb, 7 and A23vb, 17, not in 20.20 
and at the beginning of 20.22 as in the latter). On a few folios, remnants of a 
Eusebian apparatus are discernible, arranged in up to four columns (headed by 
y = John, m = Matthew, m(r) = Mark, and l= Luke) in tiny characters (appr. 1 mm) 
below the columns, possibly also in red ink (best visible on fol. A25v, John 136- 
141 ^ 1514-21). 

In several cases, the beginning of a text passage is accompanied by a margin- 
al gloss in minor characters (appr. 2 mm) left of it indicating the use of the passage 
as a pericope, ie. a lection read during liturgy. This is true, e.g. of the gloss 
powria’y gåen ‘for the dead’ pertaining to John 5.19 (A100ra, 8). In some cases, the 
pericopes indicated by these glosses have a counterpart in the Armenian and / or 
Georgian lectionaries of the Jerusalem rite (hereafter LA / LG, cf. Chapter 6 of 
this Handbook [Renoux]) as in the case of a lection beginning with John 12.24, 
which is glossed istepanosi ‘of Stephen’ (B11vb, 10), thus matching the pericopes 


32 Cf. Gippert et al. (2008: I, I-32). 
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of John 12.24-26 and 12.24-41 attested in LA and LG for 27 December, the com- 
memoration day of the Protomartyr; similarly, John 20.24 is glossed by tomas 
‘Thomas’ (A16va, 8), thus supposing a lection of John 20.24-31 as prescribed in LA 
for 23 August or John 20.24-25 as noted in LG for 1 November, both days being 
devoted to the eponymous Apostle.’ The more verbose gloss accompanying 
John 21.20 on fol. B39r (ll. 6-8) probably reads yakobi hebiyayoya own yohannesi 
3owlowgaloya ‘of James the Apostle and John the Evangelist’, matching both LA 
and LG which prescribe John 21.20-25 on 29 December, the commemoration day 
of John and James the Great. A lection beginning with John 8.31, indicated by the 
gloss abrahami ‘of Abraham’ in the palimpsest (A20rb, 17), is attested in the Latal 
manuscript of LG as a lection of the Friday of the 5" week after Easter, covering 
John 8.31-59.*4 

Other marginal glosses are rather explanatory. This holds, e.g., for pasek add- 
ed, in a frame of dotted lines, in the right margin of fol. B9v (1. 16) at the beginning 
of John 11.55, obviously meant to explain the word axsibay 'Easter' it faces, one 
of the few Georgian borrowings in Albanian;? exactly the same gloss (pasek’) is 
found at exactly the same position in the Armenian Gospels of Ejmiatsin (fol. 
204vb) rendering zatikn ‘id’, and Ad. glosses the Georgian equivalent, zatiki, at 
the same position by vnebatay, i.e. ‘of the Passion(s) 79 A similar gloss is found in 
the right margin of fol. A66r (1. 11), with pasekown rendering the genitive form 
axsibayown of John 13.1; this, too, is matched by a corresponding gloss (paseki) 
in the Ejmiatsin Gospels (fol. 208r). Two marginal glosses on fol. A98r were obvi- 
ously added as corrections for the text of John 6.42 at positions marked by obelos- 
like signs, namely, y s in line 17 indicating the name of Jesus to be inserted be- 
tween te o-ne ‘is not this’ and o gar yosepi ‘the son of Joseph’, and nex ‘mother’ 
in line 19 as an addition to the phrase Za aa-hanayoyake-Za o dex ‘of whom we 
know the father’; in both cases, the omissions are a common feature of the Alba- 
nian and the Armenian versions," thus again witnessing to their close relation- 
ship. 


33 There is no pericope beginning with John 5.19 in the Armenian or the Georgian lectionaries; 
however, John 5.17-24 is contained as a lection for the Deceased to be read on Mondays in the 
(later) Constantinopolitan lectionary. 

34 Cf. Tarchni&vili (1959a: 164—165 / 1959b: 131, no. 856m). 

35 Cf. Chapter 4 of this Handbook, 5.2.5. 

36 Cf. Gippert et al. (2008: I, I-35-36). 

37 The gloss nex for ‘mother’ was not yet identified in the edition. The equivalent of ‘mother’ is 
also missing in the Syriac text of the Curetonian Gospels and the Sinaiticus Palimpsest but 
present in the Peshitta; among the Georgian versions, it is the Protovulgate that lacks the equiva- 
lent while Ad. does have deday da mamay ‘mother and father’. The name of Jesus is present in 
all Georgian and Syriac versions. Cf. Gippert (2012b: 241-242) as to the wording of the Greek 
Codex Sinaiticus. 
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A peculiar paratext is contained after the end of the Gospel, John 21.25, in the 
second column of the last folio of the original codex consisting of fol. B39vb+36rb. 
Although only a few letters of lines 9-21 of the column have remained, we may 
safely assume that this was the colophon of the scribe of the codex who, beginning 
with zow T (line 9), refers to the Lord (£ “e, ergative or dative), and later suppli- 
cates for his parents and his relatives (<be>zi dex «own nex own qar»n'ad «x^, 
lines 16-18); the last line obviously addresses the Mother of God (Marya<m>, 
line 21). Unfortunately, neither the scribe's name nor any detail as to the date 
and place of his endeavour have been preserved. 


3 The *Lectionary" 


3.1 Layout and paratexts 


Except for the fact of being arranged in two columns as well, the layout of the 
*Lectionary" part of the Albanian palimpsests differs remarkably from that of the 
Gospel of John. The characters of its main text are slightly larger (appr 5 mm) 
than those of the latter; the same is true for the initials (appr 11 mm). The most 
frequently used punctuation mark is a colon indicating the end of sentences or 
longer phrases; a long arrow-shaped horizontal stroke is sometimes used as a 
line-filler at the end of sections or paragraphs (e.g. after I Thessalonians 2.9: 
A38ra, 1. 19). Abbreviations and numerical values are indicated in a similar way 
as in the Gospel of John. A peculiar diacritic found in the Lectionary part is a 
dot placed above characters that denote vowels in word-initial or syllable-initial 
positions as on the first o of ic-ofom ‘the same’ and the first e and the second a 
of efa-anake-edgon ‘that they have’ in Romans 12.4 (A32vb, 1-2).° All in all, the 
text of the Lectionary part is written less diligently than that of the Gospel of 
John, with many haplo- and dittographies; e.g., the text of Romans 12.4 just cited 
begins erroneously in the upper margin, from which it was erased before the 
preparation of the palimpsest, while other such errors remained uncorrected (e.g. 
dittographic mowc'owc'owr- for *mowc'owr- ‘pure’ in mowc'owc'owr-baal-anke- 
oen ‘that he might purify’ on fol. A29va, ll. 10—12). 

Usually, each column has 22 lines, with an average of 15-16 characters per 
line; on eight folios, there is one more line per column (B25 and sqq., cf. below). 
In contrast to the Gospel, enlarged initials are not only found at the beginning of 


38 Cf. the comparable use of a diaeresis-like symbol in the Armenian Gospels of Ejmiatsin (Künz- 
le 1984: 100*/101*). 
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lines, more or less outdented, but often also within lines, thus yielding the impres- 
sion of a more continuous text. This, however, is frequently interrupted by titles 
that precede, in much smaller characters (appr. 2.5 mm) but as well with enlarged 
initials (appr. 9 mm), the beginning of individual pericopes; an example is the 
title of the lection of I Corinthians 15.51-58 which covers lines 12-13 of fol. B34rb 
and reads (with large initials rendered by capital letters) Korintaowgoy Serbaown 
D'ipnowxoc Pawlosi hebiyayoya owpesown, i.e. ‘Lection from the First Epistle (lit. 
Writing) to (lit. of) the Corinthians of Paul the Apostle'. It was these titles that 
paved the way for the decipherment of the Albanian language and script as con- 
tained in the palimpsests. 

Another important type of paratext that is characteristic for the Lectionary 
part is glosses that accompany the titles, usually to the left of them in the margins 
or in the space between the columns. Written in even smaller letters (appr. 
1.8 mm), they indicate the occasion on which the respective lection was meant 
to be read as in the case of I Corinthians 15.51—58, which is styled owpes(ow)n 
mowc'(ow)rá^y, i.e. a ‘Lection (scil. for the commemoration) of Saints’ (B34rb, 11- 
12). In some cases, the glosses contain the indication of a “Psalm-refrain” or anti- 
phon (salmos korbaale) or an “Alleluia psalm" (alelowya salmos) as they were 
usually sung before and between lections; this is true, e.g., of the lection of Ephe- 
sians 2.4-8, which is introduced by the title Epesaowgoy D'ipnowxoc Pawlosi hebi- 
yayoya owpesown 'Lection from the Epistle to (lit. of) the Ephesians of Paul the 
Apostle’ (B23va, 10-11), together with a gloss referring to Psalm 66.2 [67.2]? ow- 
pes(ow)n besesownowgoy salmos korbaale Iz b^e ix-qa-Zan-hé, i.e. ‘Lection for (lit. 
of) the Supplications; Psalm-refrain 66: “God, may we be pitied!". 

In two cases, the indication of the liturgical purpose has been integrated with 
the title of a lection. One of them is the lection of Luke 7.1-10, which is introduced 
on lines 17-20 of fol. A8rb as E xown’ üwxRoy hüwkel-balnaxostay Lowkasi 
Mowc'owr 3owdagesownaxoc owpesown, i.e. ‘At this place, from the commemora- 
tion of Kings: Lection from the Holy Gospel of Luke’; in addition to the informa- 
tion present here, there is still a gloss accompanying the title which can be made 
out as $owdages(ow)n üwxr(o)y own goeá^y alelowya salm(o)s y £ e mil'anownen 
ve hüwk-he-qa-n ‘Gospel (lection for the commemoration) of Kings and Rulers. 
Alleluia-psalm 20: *Lord, by your strength may rejoice" (Psalm 20.2 [21.2]). Consid- 
ering the fact that immediately preceding the title, we read the name of Jerusalem 
as the last word of the pericope of Mark 15.39-41, the strange wording “at this 
place" may be taken to refer just to the Holy City. The second case concerns the 
lection of I Timothy 3.14—16, which is introduced as follows (A28rb*27vb, 11-16): 


39 Asinthe neighbouring traditions of Eastern Christianity, psalms are numbered in accordance 
with the Septuagint, not the Hebrew Bible as in the West (here referred to in brackets). 
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Müwxen(ow)n mowc'(ow)r Ihálown own eklesiowgoy Salmos Korbaale :ye $e 
bowqana-biyay-zow cegowown kod'in ve : Timoteosi Serbaown d'ipnowxoc Pawlosi 
Hebiyayoya owpesown ‘Of the feast of the Holy Cross and the Churches. Psalm- 
refrain 25: *Lord, I love the splendour of Your house" (Ps. 25.8 [26.8]). Lection 
from the First Letter to (lit. of) Timothy of Paul the Apostle.’ Here, too, we find 
an additional gloss, which reads owpes(ow)n müwxenownax eklesiow£goy ‘Lection 
(read) on the feast of the Churches’. 

A peculiar arrangement is found on fol. A12r with the lection of Matthew 
10.16-22 of which both the title and the gloss are placed in the margins; the 
former reads Mateosi Mowc'owr Sowdagesownax(o)c ‘From the Holy Gospel of 
Matthew’ and the latter, $owdagesown mowc'(ow)rá'y alelowya salm(o)s yéa bam- 
gen-ne bartay-hanayoenke Comeown(ow)x ‘Gospel (lection for the commemora- 
tion) of Saints. Alleluia-psalm 31: *Blessed is (he) who has given up (his) transgres- 
sions” (Ps. 31.1 [32.1]). All these titles and glosses are extremely important for the 
reconstruction of the liturgy of the Caucasian Albanians (see Chapter 6 of this 
Handbook [Renoux]); they are therefore listed in toto in Table IV.*° 

In two cases, a pericope is preceded or followed by a sequence of several 
Psalm verses, written in minor letters (appr. 2.5 mm) but within the given lines. 
This is true, first of all, of lines 12-22 of the bifolio A73vb*70rb where a sequence 
of five Psalm verses follows after the end of the Old Testament lection (Isaiah 
35.3-8), each introduced by an indication of its use; the sequence begins with 
Psalm 25.8 [26.8], assigned here, too, as a ‘Psalm-refrain, 25’ for the ‘Feast of the 
Churches’ (Mowxenownax eklesiowgoy : Salm(o)s ko«rbaale :> ye). The verses fol- 
lowing it are Ps. 35.10 [36.9] (Kacioya Salmos yée ‘Psalm of the blind one, 35’), 
Ps. 6.3 [6.2] (Salmos marmin-rara-heoya : Z 'Psalm of the one having become weak- 
bodied [i.e. the paralytic], 6’), and Ps. 22.1 [23.1] (Salmos asefown yb *Psalm of the 
shepherd, 22’). The last verse in the sequence is probably Ps. 118.132 if the number 
and the text are established correctly (Salmos besesownow£oy : cé : Bega-n(ow)n 
zas 5 e hüwk-iha-nown-al zas : ‘Psalm of the Supplications, 118: “Look upon me, 
Lord, and have pity for me"). The second sequence of Psalm verses is found 
preceding the lection of I Corinthians 12.26-142 on the first lines of fol. B26r of 
which, unfortunately, only a few characters have survived; here we can tentative- 
ly restore and identify the following verses: Ps. 103.3 [104.3] (<Aci-faxé-n-o>en 


xenalos ‘He roofed on the water’), Ps. 115.6 [116.15] (Otan-<bite-ne 3~é büwa ow>p 


40 The entries in the Table are ordered after the Biblical lections, not their appearance in the 
palimpsests. Square brackets indicate presumable verse numbers of lost beginnings or ends of 
lections in the first column and numbers of Hebrew (~ western) Psalm verses in the fourth 
column. Titles and glosses are rendered in a simplified transcription, with abbreviations resolved 
(in parentheses) wherever possible. 
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mowc'(ow)r-«à-y ice» ‘Revered is before the Lord the death of His saints’), and 
Ps. 18.5 [19.4] (Lows<ow asalax ta-báhe-ne il'ow» [à= ]y : ‘Their word goes out into 
all the world’). 

Other paratextual elements are rare in the Lectionary part of the palimpsests. 
We do find Ammonian and Euthalian section numbers such as da, db and dg - 91, 
92 and 93 for Matthew 10.25b, 26b and 27 (A12va, 6, 12, 17) or cb = 12 for Ro- 
mans 8.18 (B25va, 7); the numbers are not always reliable as in the case of Xë = 87 
which appears two times on f. Al2ra+Allva, for both Matthew 10.17 and 10.18 
(recte: *xZ = 88).4 In two cases, a Euthalian section number which is dividable 
by 50 is introduced in the margin by the word kod'owr, lit. houses', matching the 
Armenian term townk‘ and, furtheron, the Semitic tradition which denotes text 
sections as ‘houses’ (Syr. bayta etc.); this is f = 50 for I Thessalonians 2.9b (A38ra, 
17)? and 3f = 250 for Ephesians 5.29b (B67va, 3). A correction of the text may be 
intended with the gloss cin'a appearing in the left margin of fol. A11va (l. 16) 
facing Matthew 10.18. If this is the genitive of cin ‘tribe, kind’, it might indicate 
this word to be inserted between bezi ‘my’ and gåen ‘because of’ yielding *bezi 
cin’a gåen ‘because of my kind’ oy, alternatively, after powlaygana a’y ‘to witness 
for them’ yielding *powlaygana dy cin'a ‘to witness for their kind’; however, 
these amendments find no counterpart in other text versions. Unclear is the gloss 
readable as xt: (or xa:?) in the left margin facing Mark 15.39 (A8ra, 14); it might 
conceal a number 89 (or 81) but this matches neither the Ammonian section (225) 
nor other numbers known for this verse (e.g., 47 in the Armenian Bible). 

The most important paratext in the lectionary part is a single text line written 
in characters of minor size (appr. 3 mm) that is visible in the upper margin of 
fol. B25y, originally extending over both columns of which the left one has most- 
ly been burnt off. In the edition, its remnants were tentatively read as 
< FREES poo» ra(Di zo(w) «b»[ai]-bah[ ]k(e) [kla(na)[y] pfiya-al e[e Zla and rendered 
as “... ... ... which I fulfil all the time, that for us’,“* without any relation discernible 


41 Other attested section numbers for the Gospel of Matthew are 32: 5.14 (A14ra, 8); 35: 5.19 
(A13rb, 13 and A9vb, 21); 99, 100: 10.41, 42 (A13ra, 1, 10); 145: 14.6 (A103vb, 14); 167: 16.17 (A34ra, 
2); 198: 16.20 (A34rb, 4; recte: 168); 199: 19.30 (B4va, 7); 240: 23.34 (B3va, 7); 258: 24.29b (A15ra, 8); 
for the Gospel of Luke: 17: 4.14 (A37ra, 15); 19: 4.22 (A44va, 14); 22: 4.25 (A44va, 21); 24: 4.32 (A43va, 
15); 67: 7.10 (A45ra, 20; recte: 66); for the Pauline Epistles: 4: I Tim. 2.1 (A29vb, 1); 17: Heb. 121 
(A67va, 1). 

42 Cf. Gippert et al. (2008: I, I-34). 

43 The facing verse contains the strange misspelling báhn'i for bán'i 'great' (influenced by the 
variation in the spelling of the two verbs bá(h)esown 1. ‘think’ 2. ‘go’?) in xo-qdáaray-bün'ioow 
dat. ‘centurion’, lit. ‘great one of the five (times) twenty’ but this seems not to have a relation to 
the gloss. 

44 Gippert et al. (2008: II, VII-43). 
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to the text on the page which begins with a lection of Romans 8.9-27. On the 
basis of the new images available now, the line, which was probably written in 
red ink, can be restored as «üwga-biyesown hiiw>{k}[el]-bali[g]o[y] {ba}{i]-ba-h ke 
kanay pfiya-al e[r ma, with the last word representing the name of Jerusalem 
in abbreviated form (dat. *erowsalema). In the way indicated, the line can be 
taken to be a close match of the headings of the Armenian and Georgian lectiona- 
ries of the Jerusalem rite if it meant ‘Collection of the commemorations that are 
fulfilled all the time in Jerusalem' (cf. Chapter 6 of the present Handbook [Re- 
noux] for more details). If this is correct, fol. B25, with the lection from Romans 8 
it contains, must have been the first folio of the “Lectionary” codex preserved in 
the palimpsests. 


3.2 The codicological structure 


The assumption that fol. B25 represented the first folio of the lectionary part is 
supported by one more observation. Below the middle of the heading but still 
above the text columns, fol. B25r exhibits the single letter E = ë encircled by dots, 
probably written in the same hand and ink as the heading. Its position (in the 
middle of the upper margin) and its design suggest that we have a quire number 
here, with e representing ‘7’. This of course would not fit off-hand with the sugges- 
tion of fol. B25 being the first folio of the lectionary part; however, if we consider 
that the codex containing the Gospel of John must have comprised exactly six 
quires, we arrive at another assumption: the lectionary part might have been 
added secondarily to the Gospel part, beginning with the 7™ quire of the compos- 
ite codex thus produced. Even though the resulting composition of an entire Gos- 
pel of John with a collection of lections from other Biblical texts following it 
remains strange, this would easily explain why the contents of both parts are 
intermingled without any guiding principle in the Sinai palimpsests. It may be 
noteworthy in this context that in contrast to the codex containing the Gospel of 
John, the alleged first quire of the lectionary begins with a flesh side; one more 
indication that the composite codex was piled up secondarily from two originally 
independent manuscripts. For the quire number, this implies that it was added 
after the two manuscripts were put together.*® This assumption is further corrob- 
orated by a second quire number appearing in the lectionary part, namely, in the 


45 A few characters appear on a scrap of B25 that was photographed together with B27. 

46 In this context it may be noted that the usual abbreviation for Jerusalem is not er^m- as in 
the heading but el”m- as in Bi5ra, 1. 14 (Galatians 1.17); this might indicate that the heading was 
also added secondarily, by a later hand. 
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upper margin of fol. A77r where we find the single letter P = Z representing the 
number ‘8’, thus obviously indicating the eighth quire of the composite codex. 

If we further consider that there are eight folios with 23 lines per column in 
the lectionary part which contain contiguous text beginning with fol. B25r and 
exhibiting a *mirroring" distribution in a similar way as the quires of the Gospel 
of John, we are now able to clarify the internal structure of the underlying codex 
in a much better way than before. In the edition of 2008, the content of the 
Lectionary part was described as consisting of six contiguous sets of lections from 
the Gospels and four contiguous sets of lections from Acts, Epistles, and the Old 
Testament; the arrangement of the sets was not determined. In both groups, two 
sets each can now be merged due to new readings (the remnants of the right 
column of fol. A103rb contain not Matthew 14.15-16 but Matthew 16.13-16, a lec- 
tion immediately continued on fol. A34ra, and the two newly found fragments 
B67 and B65 represent the folios missing between A27rb and A29ra), and on the 
basis of codicological observations. The resulting structure is straightforward in- 
deed: the Lectionary part can now be shown to have consisted of five quires (i.e. 
quires VII-XI of the composite codex), arranged in quaternions (with but one 
exception: the fourth quire must have been a quinion); it first comprised the 29 
lections from the Pauline Epistles, then the 6 lections from Acts and Catholic 
Letters, then the Old Testament lection, and at its end, the 22 lections from the 
synoptical Gospels. The first Gospel lection must have been Matthew 10.16-22, 
which begins on fol. A12ra with the title appearing in the upper margin (cf. 
above), possibly an indication that this title, too, was added secondarily; it must 
have followed the lection from Isaiah and the sequence of Psalms concluding fol. 
A70rb. The only inconsistency is found in the fifth (or last) quire (quire *XI), 
where some text must be missing between Luke 4.36 on fol. A44rb and Mat- 
thew 5.13 on fol. Al4ra. Here we have to assume either one (or several) extra 
folios to have been inserted outside of the quaternion structure of the quire or, 
alternatively, that the bifolium consisting of A14*A9 and A15+A8 (containing Mat- 
thew 5.13-16, 5.17-24, 24.29-35, Mark 15.39-41, plus the title and the incipit of 
Luke 7.1) was secondarily substituted for another bifolium. An indication of this 
might be the fact that the title of Luke 7.1 on fol. A8rb is the only one among the 
Gospel lections that contains the indication of the occasion (commemoration of 
Kings, cf. 3.1 above); in addition, the last line is not filled, thus leaving some space 
before the continuation of the lection on fol. A42ra. The complete structure as 
established now is illustrated in Table V, with the problematical bifolio marked 
by light blue colour. 

In spite of the heading now determined, it is clear from this reconstruction 
that the Lectionary part of the Albanian palimpsests was anything but a typical 
representative of its genre: the sequence of lections does not follow the liturgical 
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year, and in contrast to the other witnesses of the Jerusalem rite, it does not 
group lections from the “Apostolos” with Gospel lections read on the same date. 
What we do find is sequences of lections that pertain to the same “general” type 
of commemoration; e.g., the first five lections (from the Pauline Epistles) all con- 
cern the commemoration of Saints, the following ones are associated with either 
the Apostles or Prophets. This strongly reminds us of the groups of “common” 
commemorations that we find in the Georgian Lectionary (LG);*’ here we have, 
e.g., a group for the Martyrs with Epistle lections beginning with Romans 8.10—17 
and ending with Hebrews 12.1-11,? thus corresponding in a remarkable way to 
the first quire of the Albanian lectionary. The correspondence appears even 
stronger if we consider that after the (defective) lection of Hebrews 12.1-11 in the 
palimpsest (fol. A67vb) we have the first list of psalm verses (on fol. B26ra), just 
as in LG where seven “alleluia-psalms” follow after Hebrews 12.11.*? And interest- 
ingly enough, the first Gospel lection following the psalms in LG, Matthew 10.16- 
22, is also the first of the Gospel lections in the palimpsested codex according to 
the reconstruction now proposed. Nevertheless, the codex that was re-used in the 
palimpsests cannot represent a lectionary in its proper sense but must have been 
a selection from lectionary materials re-arranged after a different purpose; this 
question is dealt with in extenso by Charles Renoux in Chapter 6 of this Handbook. 


3.3 The text of the Albanian lectionary 


In addition to the divergences in the layout, the Lectionary part differs from the 
Gospel of John by some peculiar traits. E.g., the word for ‘teacher’ is here spelt 
vartapet- throughout, not vardapet- as in the Gospel; a similar variation is found 
in Armenian manuscripts, too. As in the Gospel of John, there are several peculi- 
arities in the Albanian text that correspond to the Armenian Bible; this is true, 
e.g, of abstract nouns appearing in the plural such as gorowx ‘sins’ matching 
Armenian z-mels in Hebrews 12.1 (fol. A67va, 9) vs. sing. Greek Guaptiav, Georgian 
codvay, and Syriac htita, or biyayownowx ‘creatures’ matching Armenian ararackn 
in Romans 8.19-21 (B25va+32ra, 12-13, 17 and 22-23) vs. sing. Greek xtiotc, Georgian 
dabadeba- | dabadebul-i, and Syriac brità. In II Corinthians 4.17 (A68vb, 2), the Alba- 
nian text agrees with the Armenian in speaking of a *temporary increase of the 
slight distress" (e pfiyown owxa-ariyen e owsi qac-akesownown ^ arZamayn yaca- 
xowtiwn t'etew netowteans), while the other versions only denote a “temporary 


47 Cf. Galadza (2018: 342-347) as to the *general commemorations" in the Jerusalem liturgy. 
48 Cf. Tarchnisvili (1960a: 80-71 / 1960b: 64-65, nos. 1475-1484). 
49 Ps. 88.8, 33.9, 114.1, 115.12, 149.5, 100.6, 86.1, cf. Tarchnisvili (1960a / 1960b: no. 1484). 
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distress” (Syriac ulsaneh d-zabna), a “temporary light distress" (Georgian sacutroy 
ese mcire ciri) or a “temporary lightness of the distress” (Greek tò napautixa 
&Aoopóv tç GAiWewc).°° In Matthew 16.19, only the Armenian and the Albanian 
texts (A37va, 20) add “once” (miangam ^ som car) to “whatever you will bind on 
earth”, and in Hebrews 13.14, they agree with the Syriac in rendering the Greek 
participle pévovoav ‘remaining’ by a modal relative clause “that is to remain" (or 
mnaloc' ë | bowresown-h~ke).>' A clear agreement of the Albanian and Armenian 
texts with the Adishi Gospels can be seen in Mark 15.41 where the AAA trias 
speaks about “many other women" following Jesus (en’eg avel cibowx-al ~ ew ayl 
bazowm kanayk' ~ da sxuebica mravalni dedani; A15vb+A8rb, 13-14), the other 
versions having only “many others” (kai GAAat moAAat / da sxuani mravalni).? 

A remarkable coincidence can also be seen in I Corinthians 15.51 where the 
Albanian text agrees with the Armenian and the older Georgian redaction of the 
Pauline Epistles? in commuting the distribution of positive and negative clauses 
in the mystery thematised by Paul, thus contrasting with the younger Georgian 
redaction and the Greek and Syriac versions. While the latter texts read *We shall 
not all sleep, but we shall all be changed", the former invert this into *We shall 
all sleep, but we shall not all be renewed" (B41vb, 14—16). In a similar way, the 
three versions go together in Hebrews 12.19 in using a relative clause *where 
the trumpet was sounding" (A75rb, 21-22), thus contrasting with the nominalised 
expression “in the sound of the trumpet" of the other texts; here as in many other 
cases, we may further note the co-occurrence of an Albanian imperfect with its 
Armenian counterpart. Another remarkable coincidence is met with in II Thessa- 
lonians 3.1 where it is only the Albanian, Armenian and Syriac texts that append 
a phrase “in all places" to “(that the word) may be glorified” (A67rb, 6). An impor- 
tant case is provided by I Corinthians 12.28 where the Albanian text adds e tar- 
gowman(ow)n mowzroy, i.e. ‘this translation of tongues’, to the list of functions 
and gifts God has appointed (B26rb*B31vb, 13-14). This addition is only matched 
by the Armenian text which has t‘argmanowtiwns lezowac; all other versions 
end the verse with the preceding item of the list, which is *diversities" or *kinds 
of tongues" throughout. The peculiarity of the Albanian text is the demonstrative 
pronoun e ‘this’, here combined with the singular abstract noun targowmanown 
‘translation’, which is only explicable if it reflects the final -s of Arm. t'argman- 


50 Several witnesses add mpooxatpov kat after mapautika, which simply underlines the notion 
of ‘temporary’. 

51 The Georgian text has the adverbial form saqoplad ‘for residing, remaining’. 

52 In contrast to the Peshitta, which matches the Greek text, the Syriac Sinaiticus Palimpsest 
adds masammasan ‘ministers, assistants’; this peculiarity requires further investigation. 

53 Redaction AB in the edition by Dzotsenidze and Danelia (1974). 
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owtiwns understood as the proximal definite article, not as the accusative plural 
ending (‘translations of tongues’, thus anticipating the content of the second verse 
to follow) as in all preceding objects of God's “appointment” (zorowtiwns ‘pow- 
ers’ ~ Albanian pl. mil'anownowx, šnorhs ‘gifts of mercy’ ~ madil’owx, azgs lezow- 
ac‘ ‘kinds of tongues’ ~ garmowx mowzroy etc.).54 

Calques of Armenian formations can be seen in the reduplicative gar-qar ‘di- 
verse’, lit. ‘sort (by) sort’, which renders pés-pés ‘id.’ in James 1.2 (A4vb, 3), also 
matched by Georgian pirad-pirad-i but opposing itself to Greek moukiAog and Syriac 
mSahilpe, and in the denotation of the sun as bfegown powl, lit. ‘eye of the sun’, 
corresponding to Armenian areg-akn in Matthew 17.2 and 24.29 (A10ra, 21-22 and 
A15ra, 10) vs. plain rjAtoc, mze-, and samsa in Greek, Georgian, and Syriac. In some 
cases, the Albanian text agrees with variants of the Armenian tradition; this is true, 
e.g., of II Corinthians 9.5 (A56ra, 10) where it reads büwabit-al of-biyay-baal-al- 
anke-á^n ‘and that beforehand they should also make prepared’, which corresponds 
to the Armenian variant reading patrastescen ‘they should prepare’, not to the 
form patmescen ‘they should inform’ of the textus receptus which also stands 
against Greek mpoxataptiowovv, Georgian gangakr3zalnen, and Syriac w-anatdün. 
A peculiar critical value can be assigned to the placement of the sentence *and he 
stood up to read" (hay-zari-na-va owpesa, A34vb, 9-10) in Luke 4.16-17; here we 
see a clear correspondence of the Albanian text with the Armenian, the Georgian, 
and specific Greek and Syriac witnesses (cf. the synoptical arrangement in Ta- 
ble VI).55 

As in the Gospel of John, we find Semitisms here and there, partly matched 
by the Armenian text. This is true, e.g., for constructions with kowyoc ‘by the 
hand of' indicating agents or instruments which are as frequent as in the Gospel 
of John; cf., e.g., Matthew 2.17 with e kowyoc eremiya margavenown ‘by the hand 
of Jeremiah the Prophet’ matching Syriac b-yad 'eramyà nbiya and Armenian i 
jern eremiayi margarei vs. Greek 6uà Tepgutou tod mpogrtov and Georgian ieremia 
cinacarmetquelisay. The correspondances are not always straightforward, how- 
ever; cf., e.g., II Corinthians 9.11 (A56va, 7-8) with Zaka kowyoc ‘by us’ ~ Syr. b- 
ida-n vs. Arm. plain instrumental mewk, Greek 6v ñu@v and Georgian cuen mier, 
II Cor. 9.12 (A49ra, 15) with avelá^k kowyoc ‘by many’ vs. Arm. bazmok;, Greek 51a 


54 Cf. Gippert et al. (2008: I, 1-36); the other peculiarities mentioned ib. must now be given up: 
in Matthew 14.6, the name of Herodias is herodia-, not herodiow-, and in II Corinthians 9.13, Jow- 
dagesown ‘Gospel’ is not combined with al’e ‘old’. 

55 The Table contrasts the Greek text of the Codex Vaticanus (B, p. 1315) with that of the Korideti 
Gospels of Tbilisi (6, f. 133v) and the Syriac text of the Sinaiticus Palimpsest (S, f. 72v) with that of 
the Peshitta (P). The peculiar text form of the Korideti Gospels is also attested in some minuscule 
manuscripts (f. 
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TOAA@V, Georgian mravaltatws, and Syriac sagiyata, or Galatians 1.15-16 (B24va, 
5-6) with madil’owgok kowyoc ‘by the (lit. hand of) graces’ ~ Arm. i jern Snorhac' 
vs. Greek tà TÅG xapttoc or Georgian plain instrumental madlita, but also zaka 
kowyoc ‘by me’ (B24va, 7) vs. Arm. plain instrumental inew, Greek ëv éuoi, and 
Georgian cem mien 

An interesting picture is provided by name forms again. We do find clear 
instances of a Semitic tradition as, e.g., in the name of the Sadducees, which 
appears as zadokaowx (erg. zadokaowgon) with an initial voiced z matching Syri- 
ac zadüqaye and thus opposing itself to Armenian sadowkecik,, Georgian sadukev- 
el-ni, and Greek caó60vuxkaiot (Matthew 22.23: A42vb, 5), or in the names of the 
prophet Eliseus (Elisha) which is written elisa (Luke 4.27: A44vb, 15) as in Syriac 
elisa’ vs. Greek EAtoaiov, Armenian etiseiw, and Georgian elises; the patriarch 
Jesse which appears as yesé (gen.; Acts 13.22: B27rb, 5-6) as in Syriac Yisay vs. 
Arm. Yesse, Gk. Tecoaí, and Georg. Iese; and, probably, that of Joshuah which we 
find twice written yesoi (genitive) in glosses (A42vb, 2-3 and A5r, 7, pertaining to 
Matthew 22.23-33 and Hebrews 11.17-27) matching Syriac Yesu vs. Arm. Yesow, 
Gk. Inoots, and Georg. Iso. To these cases, we can further add the name of the 
Judge Samson whose initial letter is now discernible as a Š- (Hebrews 11.32: B33vb, 
2), thus supposing a name form *samson- matching Syriac Semsün vs. Greek 
Yaupwv, Armenian samp'sovn-, and Georgian sampson-. On the other hand, the 
name of the mother of John the Baptist occurs as elisabet- (Luke 1.57: A36rb, 14) 
in agreement with Greek EAtodBet, Armenian elisabet' and Georgian elisabet/d- 
but opposing itself to Syriac elisba’, just as simon (John 13.6: A59ra, 17 etc.) match- 
es Arm. Simovn, Gk. Liywv and Georg. Simon vs. Syr. Sam'ün; and the name of 
Jerusalem is erowsalem-?! with an s as in Greek TepooóÀuuo, not an š as in Syriac 
urislem. In contrast to the Gospel of John, the name of the prophet Isaiah appears 
not as ešaya but as isai (genitive) in the Lectionary part of the palimpsest, both 
within a pericope (Luke 4.17: A34vb, 8) and in paratexts (the gloss pertaining to 
the lection of Luke 4.14—22: A37ra, 14, and the title of the lection of Isaiah 35.3-8: 
A70vb, 19). In a similar way, the name of Moses occurs not as mowsé as in the 
Gospel of John but as mowses throughout (Matthew 17.3-4: A13vb, 3-4 and 12; 
Acts 13.39: A73rb, 3; Hebrews 3.2: B23rb, 6; Hebrews 3.5: B16vb, 19). 


56 The Syriac text of the Peshitta has plain b- ‘in’ in both these cases (b-taybüte-h, b-iy). No 
corresponding Syriac expression is found for kahanaowgoy-ban’ioowk kowyoc ‘by (the hand of) 
the highpriest in Hebrews 13.11 (A49rb, 20-21) ~ Arm. i jern k‘ahanayapetin, vs. Gk. tù tot 
apxtepéws and Georgian mgdeltmo3zgurisa mier. 

57 Spelt out only once, in Mark 15.41 (A8rb, 16-17) at the very end of the pericope (see above); 
in all other places, the name is abbreviated as in the Armenian and Georgian Gospels (cf. n. 45 
above). 
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All this suggests that the translations of the Gospel of John and of the Lection- 
ary were undertaken under different circumstances, by different persons, with a 
different model, at a different place and/or a different time: the Lectionary under- 
lying the palimpsested codex may indeed have been translated in a more “Hellen- 
ic” environment in Jerusalem while the Gospel of John may have emerged in a 
rather “Syro-Armenian” milieu in the Caucasus. However, even within the Lec- 
tionary part we find divergences that have a bearing on this question; this is true 
of the name of John which occurs both in a “Semitic” form, as yohanan, and in 
the “Greek” form yohan(njés which, remarkably enough, is also the form used in 
the Gospel of John (1.6: A47va, 16; 4.1: A46vb,21 — A41va, 1; 5.36: A101ra, 5; probably 
also in 1.19: A47ra, 19-20; 5.33: A97rb, 15-16; and the gloss pertaining to 21.19: 
B39rb, 7). The co-occurrence cannot be motivated as reflecting the different per- 
sons meant: both yohanan and yohan(r)es can refer both to John the Baptist 
(yohanan: Acts 13.24—25, B30vb, 14, 19; yohan(ryes: Luke 1.61 and 63, A105ra, 11-12 
and A106va, 21, and A35vb, 12 in the gloss indicating the lection for his Nativity, 
Luke 1.57 sqq., as well as all attestations in the Gospel of John) and to John the 
Evangelist (brother of James, son of Zebedee; yohanan: Matthew 17.1, A10ra, 15; 
Acts 12.2, A57rb, 12; yohan(n)es: Acts 1.13, A104ra, 22). This seems to suggest that 
the circumstances of the translation may have been different even for individual 
lections.5? 


4 The Albanian inscriptions 


The work on the palimpsests also paved the way for a consistent decipherment 
and analysis of the few inscriptions in the Albanian language and script, which 
were therefore included in the first edition of the palimpsests in 2008. Of the total 
of ten artefacts dealt with there,” the first seven were excavated at Sudagilan near 
Mingachevir in Azerbaijan (cf. 1.2 above) and are now preserved in the National 
Museum of History of Azerbaijan, Baku where they were examined in greater 
detail by the present author during a visit in 2011; for some of the remaining 
inscriptions, new insights have meanwhile been gained via scholarly communica- 


58 A more thorough investigation of the remnants of the Albanian Bible translation is one of 
the tasks of the research project “The Development of Literacy in the Caucasian Territories” 
(“DeLiCaTe”) that has started in Hamburg in April, 2022. 

59 Gippert et al. (2008: I, II-85-94). The remnants of a few further inscribed fragments from 
Mingachevir with max. five characters each as reproduced in Qaziyev (1948: 399, Fig. 4) and 
Vahidov (1958: 114-115 with Figures 9-10) have remained undeciphered so far. 
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tion. In the following pages, all ten inscriptions are revisited in order to illustrate 
the present state of knowledge.°° 


4.1 The cross pedestal 


The longest inscription in Caucasian Albanian known so far is that on the four 
faces of the rectancular block from Sudagilan that has been determined to repre- 
sent the pedestal (or a capital) for a cross (cf. 1.2 above and Figures 13a-d). Older 
pictures show that the beginning of the inscription (first and second faces) was 
still more complete when the monument was unearthed, but even then, most of 
the text of the third and fourth faces was missing (cf. Figures 4—7).9! 
Meanwhile, important parts from the first faces have been lost, too, as illus- 
trated in Figures 14a-d. The essentials of the inscription have nevertheless been 
established with confidence: it commemorates the erection of a cross, obviously 
on the monument itself, by a Christian bishop in the 27" year of a king named 
Khosrow. Considering the fact that the autonomy of the Albanian church devel- 
oped in the 6™ century? the king in question may well have been Khosrow I 
Anushirvan, the ruler of the Sasanian empire from 531 to 579; the event would 
in this case have taken place in 557.6 The second Sasanian king of the same 
name, Khosrow II Parviz (r. 590—628), might also be taken into account; in this 
case, the year in question would be 616 CE.8 In contrast to the name of the king, 


60 The following pages are a revised version of Gippert (2016b), which was printed without 
images, without the application of the correct fonts and without any proofs submitted to the 
author. 

61 Cf. Qaziyev (1948: 399—401) and Vahidov and Fomenko (1951: 97-98) for the first publications 
of the find. The images provided in these publications show the monument in the state of its 
detection; they prove that the remnants of the third and the beginning of the fourth line were 
discovered later and applied to the monument only after its restoration (cf. Figures 13c-d). 

62 Cf. Vahidov (1958: 110 with Fig. 2) for a drawing showing the reconstruction of the monument 
with the cross; the hole for the insertion of the cross is preserved in the middle of the upper 
plane of the block. 

63 Cf. Chapter 7 of this Handbook (Dum-Tragut), 4.2 as to the circumstances. 

64 Cf. Gippert (2004: 117-118) as to details concerning this identification. 

65 The fact that datings referring to Khosrow II are also found in the Armenian inscription of 
Bagaran and abound in Armenian literary sources and colophons (cf. Greenwood 2004: 42-43 
with notes) may be taken to speak in favour of the latter identification. - Remnants of an 
Armenian inscription on plaster fragments found in a later layer of the Sudagilan complex 
(“VII-IX əpcJrəpə aur oan ;yrepyrygwuy Mə'6ər - the fourth temple, which belongs to the VIII-IX 
centuries"; Vahidov 1961: 142) have no relation to the Albanian inscription; the attempt of a 
reconstruction by A. Abrahamyan (1956a: 66-72), who assumes the “35" year of (the Byzantine 
emperor) Heraclius" (h dunfuuuljh bpbubpnprp Spiqbpnpyp widhi bnadliq) has no basis as the 
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(a) (b) 


(c) (d) 


Fig. 13a-d: The four faces of the Mingachevir pedestal (2011). 


still readable as xosroow- in the older photographs of face 2 (cf. Fig. 5)®° of which 
only xosro has remained today (cf. Fig. 14b), the name of the bishop, which may 
have covered the beginning of face 4 (cf. Figures 7 and 14d), is anything but 
certain. The proposal to restore it as [ab]ás, thus matching the name of the Alba- 
nian patriach Abas who, according to Armenian sources, transferred the ecclesi- 
astical throne from Derbent to Partaw under Khosrow L8" must now be given up 
as the last character cannot be maintained to be an s. Instead we seem to read 
-åy at the given position, which would best be taken to represent the usual pro- 
nominal (“referentialised”) genitive plural ending (more precisely -à^y, with an 
abbreviation mark);®* the word the ending belonged to must be left open, how- 
ever. Another slight difference as to the reading published in the edition concerns 
the right-hand part of face 1 where instead of ara-hene, past tense form of an 


name of the emperor has not been preserved. The question of the dating of these fragments 
thus remains open (cf. Vahidov 1961: 148). 

66 Cf. Trever (1959, pl. 34); Gippert et al. (2008: I, II-85, Fig. 6). The reading xosro(w) was first 
proposed by G. A. Klimov (1967: 78). 

67 Cf. Gippert (2004: 118—119). 

68 Cf. Gippert et al. (2008: I, 11-29-30) and Chapter 4 of this Handbook, 3.2. 
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(b) 


(d) 


Fig. 14a-d: The inscription on the four faces of the Mingachevir pedestal (2011). 


otherwise unattested verb *ara-ihesown with the meaning ‘to be erected’, it now 
seems more likely that we have to read ala héne, with ala representing the 
postposition hala ‘(up)on’.®° Third, it seems clear now that the final word of the 
inscription, comprising the four letters added on the surface of face 4, reads 
biyayn, not biyayne, thus lacking the final -e as part of the third person clitic 
marker which usually appears as -ne;’° the meaning remains the same though 
(he made it’). Whether the four extant letters of the third face, serb, represent 
the ordinal number serb[aown] ‘first’ or serb[esown] ‘build’ or another form of 
the same verb, must remain open; the same is true for the identification of cof- 
on the fourth face with the name of Derbent, Cor/Col. The resulting reading is 
displayed, together with a close transliteration, a simplified transcription and an 
English translation, in Table VII.” 


69 Whether or not there once was a letter 3 = <h> in the given fissure remains unclear. 

70 Cf. Chapter 4 of this Handbook, 3.5.2. 

71 In the transcripts of the inscriptions, characters that were still discernible in older photo- 
graphs are marked with a light grey background in the original script and with round parenthe- 
ses in the Latin transliteration; characters that are barely readable in any photograph, by a dark 
grey background in the original script and with square brackets in the Latin transliteration. 
Characters that are supplemented in toto are printed white on a black background in the original 
script and in angle brackets in the Latin transliteration. 
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Tab. VII: The Mingeé£aur pedestal inscription. 


1 S TI£herb Jd RH0O2039120C4J-J-4 ciyas¥é(be)[5](i)lysliol[o]<h>alahéneei 
2 JU IE O-EhJ-*12 10h LOORI hdl yé owsena xosroow<i> 
3 hj DA] eee serb<aown>... ... 
4 "Ul 90-644 ThX20007hJ74 54 ...üs Cofin iskaposen bi 
121 yayn 
1 ciyas žē besi ysi olo hala hene e i|hdl In the name of our Lord Jesus! 
On the pillar was (erected) this c|ross 
2 y ë owsena xosroowi in the 27(th) year of Khosrow 
c — 2 oem SOND sess 007 skr first/built ... ... 
4 dy Cofin iskaposen bi |yay-n of the ... the bishop of Derbent ma de (it). 


Another remarkable feature of the Mingachevir pedestal is the image on its front 
side, which exhibits two peacock-like birds facing each other with a plant stalk 
between them (cf. Fig. 15). Based upon a comparison with peacocks on a silver 
bowl detected in 1947 at Bartym in present-day Bashkortostan (cf. Fig. 16),” K. 
Trever considered a Sasanian background for this symbol,” which would well 
agree with the Sasanian king being mentioned in the inscription. However, the 
Christian embedding of the pedestal suggests another origin. It has been noted 
for long that the symbol of two affronted peacocks with a plant or a flower basket 
between them appears as a decorative element in ancient Gospel manuscripts, 
more precisely, on their introductory pages comprising the Eusebian canon tables 
together with the letter to Carpianus as a “prologue”; this is true, e.g., for the 
oldest Armenian Gospel codexes (cf. Fig. 17 showing fol. 1r of the Ejmiatsin Gos- 
pels of 989). In other Gospel manuscripts of Caucasian provenance, similar sym- 
bols (with peacocks or other birds) appear also on top of the *portals" to the 
individual Gospels as in the case of the Georgian Gospel codex of Vani (ms. A-1335 
of the K. Kekelidze National Centre for Manuscripts, Tbilisi, 12-13" cc., cf. Fig. 18) 
or on miniatures displaying the evangelists as in the Gospel codex of Jruchi (ms. 
H-1667 of the same Centre, 12" c., cf. Fig. 19). In one of the oldest Greek Gospel 


72 Image reproduced from Bader (1949: 86, Fig. 19a). 

73 Trever (1959: 318 with n. 2) referring to Bader (1949) but also to I. A. Orbeli and L. A. Matsu- 
levich who proposed a Transcaucasian origin. 

74 Cf. Nordenfalk (1938: 99) as to the Ejmiatsin Gospels, Kouymjian (1993: 128) as to the Queen 
MIk'é Gospels of 862 and the Lazarian Gospels, Moscow, of 887, and Kouymjian (2011: 91-122). 
For the Ejmiatsin Gospels cf. the facsimile edition by Macler (1920); for the two-peacocks symbol 
in other traditions cf., e.g., Gnisci 2020 (Ethiopian) and Trinks 2020 (Latin). 

75 Figures 7 and 8 are reproduced from Chkhikvadze (2010 / 2018: 51 and 43). 
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Fig. 16: The silver bowl of Bartym. 


manuscripts, Cod. 847 of the Austrian National Library, Vienna, of about the 
6™ century from Ravenna, the peacock symbol occurs even more prominently on 
its initial page preceding the Eusebian prologue, in a decorative ornament with 
a cross inside (cf. Fig. 20a—b),”° and the earliest complete Bible manuscript in 
Latin, the Codex Amiatinus (ms. Amiatino 1 of the Biblioteca Medicea Laurenzi- 
ana, Florence), contains a miniature of Ezra sitting in front of a book case whose 
triangular pediment shows two peacocks facing each other with a cross on a 


76 Drawing reproduced from Nordenfalk (1938: 157—158 and 190); the colour photograph is acces- 
sible at  https;//digital.onb.ac.at/RepViewer/viewerfaces?doc-DTL 7688876&order-1&view-SIN 
GLE. 
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A 
te Eye a? 
MIU ffi CPU tat AM MIHI 


"pF YT pt gp nne "Mz Es 


Fig. 17: Eusebian Prologue of Ms. Yerevan, Matenadaran 2374, fol. 1r (Ejmiatsin Gospels of 989 CE). 


pedestal in between.” All this suggests that the image we see on the Mingachevir 
pedestal was meant to symbolise the Christianisation of the Albanians via the 
introduction of the Gospels as the principal texts of Christian faith. 


77 Cf. Ramirez (2009) and the digital colour image at https://www.loc.gov/resource/gdcwdl.wdl_ 
20150/?sp-8. 
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siig legen © Be haii np 
gowo "inm on DB, ;- 
a al a Tuas Ee a nde t 
TORREN oma Ihe Se fao 
PSA uut Pee 


Fig. 18: Portal of the Gospel of Mark, Fig. 19: Evangelists’ Miniature, Jruchi 
Vani Gospels. Gospels. 


Fig. 20a-b: Title page of Ms. Vienna, Austrian National Library, Cod. 847 (ca. 6" c.). 


4.2 Yog’s candleholder 
The second longest Albanian inscription is engraved in several lines on the four 


sides of a clay candleholder, as well from Sudagilan, measuring appr. 8 cm in 
height (cf. Figures 21a—d).’* It names a certain Yog who obviously was its engraver: 


78 The artefact was first published by R. M. Vahidov (1951: 83-84 with Fig. 2). 
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Fig. 21a-d: Yog's candleholder with inscription. 


Z(o)w yog gokarxe naifow b(ixa$ow£g)e etowx belega-hake e hüwken akowx-biyay ‘I, 
Yog, the sinful servant of God, have made this appear with the heart as it is 
decent. In contrast to the published edition, a minor correction concerns the 
arrangement of the lines across the four faces (cf. Figs. 10a-d), caused by the fact 
that the individual e character on the front face has now been identified as per- 
taining to the verb form belega, a hitherto unattested present tense form with l- 
infix of the verb begesown ‘be necessary, have to’, or of the homonymous verb 
begesown ‘look’ which would yield a slightly different meaning (‘what the heart 
looks at’).®° In addition, the e assumed in the third line within the verbal form 
-karxé (quasi *-karexe) has turned out to be a mere scratch. The corrected reading 
is illustrated in Table VIII. 


79 Gippert et al. (2008: I, II-88). 
80 Cf. Chapter 4 of this Handbook, 3.53 as to this type of present stem formation. 
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Tab. VIII: Yog's candleholder inscription. 


I II III IV I II III IV 
1 SHO ZW yo 
2 CCo- g go 
3 24 31U12 4bO-F 5EJ-L kar xë na ifow bë et 
4 O-FA5J-1J- owx bele 
5a SWAT gahake 
5b YU-FXJ- ^49X0-FI54 121 hüwke n ak[ow]xbi yay 


4.3 Potsherd inscription 


For the defective four-line inscription on a potsherd of appr. 10.5x10 cm (Fig- 
ures 22a-b)?! the inspection has brought about only little new insight. It now seems 


(b) 


Fig. 22a-b: Potsherd inscription (twofold view). 


81 Cf. Gippert et al. (2008: I, II-88-9); the find was first published by T. I. Golubkina (1949: 234- 
236). Readings were proposed by Vahidov (1958: 111-112), Abrahamyan (1964: 60—62), Gukasyan 
(1969: 61 no. 31 and 72), and Murav'ev (1981: 273-274 / 1998-2000: 45-47). 
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Tab. IX: Four-line potsherd inscription. 


1 50-F 312 zow m[a]... ... 
2 BUTS2Z biiwga... ... 

3 3249-50-F hke-zow ... ... 
4 BOX [b]é hei]... ... 


more likely that the first character is not a g (of gowm ‘palace’) but the z of the 
personal pronoun zow T, which is then followed by an m as the initial letter of a 
personal name, given the similarity with the fourth letter of line 3. Of the name 
itself, the remnants of an a as its second letter seem discernible at the right-hand 
edge. For the first character of the fourth line, is has become slightly more probable 
that it is a b, thus yielding the (abbreviated) form of the genitive of the word for 
‘God’, b^e, to be read as b(ixajow£g)e. There are no traces of a sixth letter in the 
same line. Cf. Table IX for the revised reading of the inscription, which might mean 
something like ‘I, M(a)..., who was pledged ..., with the hope of God ...’. 


4.4 Candleholder foot 


The reading of the inscription on two faces of a lengthy, slightly pyramidal clay 
artefact of appr. 16 x 4.5 cm that is likely to have been the foot of a candleholder?? 
(Figures 23a-b) has been slightly improved, at least in its first part, which presum- 
ably mentions the addressee of the text. Instead of nige or the like, we now seem 
to read kiye as the person's name. It is true that kiye is not attested as a personal 
name elsewhere and only occurs as an word meaning ‘rich(ness), wealth(y);* in 
the present context, however, it might also be a vocative form of the underlying 
noun, ki ‘wealth’ (in the sense of ‘treasure, darling').5^ This is suggested by the 
word following it if this is the vocative form bowdqanayo ‘beloved one!’ as pro- 
posed now, instead of the syntactically unmotivated attributive form, bowqana. 
For the second part of the inscription, there are no new insights available; it 
seems clear though that the text means something like ‘Darling, beloved, I made 
the candle(holder) for you’. Cf. Table X for the updated reading. 


82 In Gippert et al. (2008: I, II-89) erroneously described as two separate feet of the same size. 
83 In James 1.10 (A48va, 15) and Hebrews 11.26 (fol. A2rb, 14); cf. Gippert et al. (2008: I, IV-23). 
84 The noun ki itself is not attested but contained in the privative formation ki-nowt ‘poor’, lit. 
‘wealthless’ (cf. Gippert et al. 2008: I, IV-23). — Alternatively we might read hiye, which is not 
advantageous as this form is unknown elsewhere. 
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(b) 


Fig. 23a-b: Candleholder foot with inscription on two faces. 


Tab. X: Inscription on the two faces of a candleholder foot. 


1 XWVIJ- 60-2242 [klive bowqan[a] 
2 10- yo 

3 50-Fr-2 6212 zow va bala... 

4 64120 biya<y> 


4.5 Candleholder with defective alphabet 


For the inscription on a quadrupedal, slightly conical candleholder (Figures 24a- 
d), which consists of appr. 16 characters of the Albanian script in alphabetic se- 
quence,® no new insights have been gained. There is a slight chance that the two 
characters y and Z that are missing between ¢ (no. 10, last character in the hori- 
zontal row) and i (no. 13, first character clearly visible on the foot below d) may 
once have been present at the bottom of the foot before the sequence ifl. The 
distribution of the characters is illustrated in Table XI. 


85 Cf. Gippert et al. (2008: I, II-90). 
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(O) 


Fig. 24a-d: Candleholder with alphabet inscription. 


Tab. XI: Alphabet inscription on candleholder. 


I II Ill IV I II III IV 
2b ce? JC PIL ab gd ezé Zt é 
2 3 = 
= = 
$ m 
E ^ 3 B 


4.6 One-line candleholder inscription 


For the one-line inscription running up vertically on one side of a candleholder 
of a height of appr. 18 cm (Fig. 25),8° the inspection has brought about an im- 
proved reading. The sentence zow kin-pe proposed now can be understood as ‘I 
made it by hand', with kin representing a later form of the instrumental case of 
kowl ‘hand’ which still appears as kowin in the palimpsests (in John 1.17, cf. 2.2.1 


86 Cf. Gippert et al. (2008: I, II-91). 
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Juv 
n 


Fig. 25: Candleholder with vertically applied single-line inscription. 


Tab. XII: Single-line inscription on candleholder. 


SOF JTY 9J- zow kin pe 


above, and kowin nowt-biyay not made by hand’ rendering Greek dyetponointov, 
Armenian aranc' jeřagorci, Georgian qelit-ukmneli in II Corinthians 5.1, A69rb, 20) 
but as kin in Vartashen Udi (twice in Luke 7.8 where the Albanian text has other 
forms of kowl ‘hand’), even though a compound verb kin-pesown for *manufac- 
ture' is attested in neither Albanian nor Udi. The proposed reading is illustrated 
in Table XII. 


4.7 Single-name potsherd inscription 


For the potsherd inscription consisting of a single name (Fig. 26), the reading 
manas (standing for the beginning of a name like manase) proposed by G. A. 
Klimov as early as 196787 seems now preferrable to the alternative reading manan 
(standing for a name like manana 'Manna');?? cf. the rendering in Table XIII. 


Fig. 26: Potsherd with single-name inscription. 


87 Klimov (1967: 78): *areunue xopoimo H3BecTHOTO H3 HCTODHH ATBaHHH COÓCTBeHHOTO HMeHH 
Manase < Manaca >” (“the reading of the personal name Manase, well-known from the history 
of Albania"). 

88 Cf. Gippert et al. (2008: I, II-91). 
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Tab. XIII: Single-name inscription on potsherd. 


124Lh manas... 


4.8 The Derbent wall inscription 


Since its first publication, the inscription discovered in the last decade of the 
19™ century in the northern wall of tower “B” of the Derbent fortress (Fig. 27a) 
has been supposed to be Albanian,?? and there were even attempts to read it.?? 
With a recent article in a Derbent newspaper? the view that the inscription 
might be Albanian has become obsolete. Instead, we may now gladly accept the 
proposal by A. R. Sixsaidov quoted in the article,” according to which the in- 
scription represents a fragment from Surah 2, verse 255 of the Qur'an,? written 
in a Kufic ductus of about the 11-12" centuries. On the basis of photographs 
that have meanwhile become available, we can restore the text as outlined in 
Table XIV; it is important to note that the inscription must be turned by 180? as 
against its present position in the wall (cf. Figures 27b-c). 


ULM VG 


Fig. 27a: The Derbent wall inscription (drawing). 


89 Barkhutareants (1893: 119): Zuiuwinulqurs E np i [uf Uqnuwipg pbqnep gpbphg... — “It is probable 
that it is (written) in letters of the Albanian language". 

90 Murav'ev (1981: 281-283 / 1998-2000: 53-55); cf. Gippert et al. (2008: I, 11-92). 

91 Musaev, Yusufov and Mirzoev (2011); my thanks are due to T. Maisak who made the article 
accessible to me on 22 June 2011. 

92 Also quoted in Hajiev and Yusufov (2011: 57). 

93 Actually, the verse fragment in question occurs elsewhere in the Quran, too (e.g., Surah 4.42); 
however, 2.255 is the most probable on statistical grounds (Ludwik Kalus, personal communica- 
tion of 21 November 2013). 
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Fig. 27b-c: The Derbent wall inscription as of today (current view / turned by 180°). 


Tab. XIV: Surah 2.225 of the Qur’an as represented in the Derbent wall inscription. 


allàhu lā ilàha illà huwa al-hayyu al-qayyümu. el Goll s> V] «JI V al 
la ta’huduhu sinatu” wa là nau- i ° Js åw ods Y 
mu" lahu ma fī al-samawati clos Jl Š L de 
wa ma fi al-ardi YI Š leg 


‘Allah - there is no deity except Him, the Ever-Living, the Sustainer of existence. 
Neither drowsiness overtakes Him nor sleep. 
To Him belongs whatever is in the heavens 
and whatever is on the earth.’ 


4.9 The Upper Labko tablet 


It has for long been proposed that the inscription engraved on both sides of a 
flat stone tablet found in Upper Labko (Verkhniy Labkomakhi) in Dagestan?* and 
published in 1971% is a fake, the sequence of letters it contains being a mere 
calque of the alphabet list of the Matenadaran manuscript (cf. 1.1 above), begin- 
ning with the second page of the list (cf. the images contrasted in Fig. 28a—f).°° 
The proposal can be maintained, all the more since there are neither up-to-date 
photographs nor other new insights available that would contradict it. 


94 42°20'27" N, 47°26'10" E. 
95 Arslanbekov (1971: 70—72). 
96 Cf. Murav'ev (1986), Gippert et al. (2008: I, II-92-3), and Gippert (2020a) for details. 
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Fig. 28a-f: The Upper Labko tablet (contrasted with the alphabet list). 


4.10 The Tkhaba-Yerdy roof tile 


It has been disputed for long as well whether the five characters discernible on 
the fragment of a clay roof tile found in Tkhaba-Yerdy in Upper Ingushetia’ 
in 1901 (cf. Figures 29a-b) can be considered as Albanian or, rather, Georgian 
(asomtavruli majuscules), but no trustworthy interpretation has been possible so 
far?? It is important to note, however, that the fragment bears the relief of two 
deer facing each other, with a (date?) tree in between, an image in some way 
reminding us of the peacock symbol on the Mingachevir pedestal (cf. 4.1 above). 


97 42°48'33.9”" N, 44°56'21.9" E. Cf. Trever (1959: pl. 29); Murav'ev (1981: 293). 
98 Cf. Gippert et al. (2008: I, II-93-4) for details. 
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Fig. 30a-b: The deer symbol on the roof of the church of Gethsemane, Jerusalem. 


Indeed, the image of two deer is known in Christian contexts as well, taken to 
symbolise Psalm 412 [42.2] (*As the deer pants for streams of water, so my soul 
pants for you, my God") as on the roof of the church of Gethsemane in Jerusalem 
(cf. Figures 30a-b). The image of two deer was also used in illuminations of 
Gospel manuscripts, in a similar way as the symbols comprising peacocks or 
other birds;?? the “portals” of the 12"-century Gospel codex no. 182 from the Ku- 
taisi State Historical Museum (Figures 31a-d) may give an idea of this even 
though they contain other animals. It thus becomes conceivable that the *unin- 
telligible” characters on the Tkhaba-Yerdy plate might represent not a name!?! 
but elements from the Eusebian canon tables; cf., e.g., Fig. 32 which shows an 


99 Cf. Nordenfalk (1938: 244—245). 

100 The portals pertain to the Gospels of Matthew (fol. 6r), Mark (81r), Luke (129r), and John (206r). 
101 I. A. Orbeli (apud Marr 1947: 8) proposed to regard the five letters as rendering the personal 
name gotarz in Georgian asomtavruli script (abbreviated as gotrz); cf. Gippert et al. (2008: I, II-94 
with n. 208). 
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Dos 
wr 
wes... 


Fig. 32: Canon table from ms. Kutaisi, State Historical Museum 76, fol. 4r. 
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extract from the table comprising the second and third canon from the Kutaisi 
Gospel codex no. 76 (fol. 4r). However, the character sequence visible on the Tkha- 
ba-Yerdy plate remains unidentifiable so far.1° 


4.11 Conclusion 


Summing up, we may state that the closer inspection of the artefacts containing 
Albanian inscriptions has brought about considerable new insights into their con- 
tents and background. However, many a riddle has still to be solved, and we 
cannot but hope that more material of this kind will come to light. 
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Jost Gippert and Wolfgang Schulze’ 
4 The Language of the Caucasian 
Albanians 


Abstract: The Chapter provides a concise account of the Caucasian Albanian lan- 
guage as it appears in the Sinai palimpsests and the few known inscriptions. It 
begins with an analysis of the Albanian script and the phonological system it was 
invented for and continues with an overview of the morphological elements and 
the syntactical features of the language. Special attention is paid to the lexicon, 
with a focus on the different strata of loan words and the lexical elements that 
belong to the inherited East Caucasian stock. 


1 Introduction 


With the detection of the Albanian alphabet list in ms. 7117 of the Matenadaran, 
Yerevan, and the decipherment of the palimpsests of Mt Sinai (cf. Chapter 3 of 
this Handbook, 1.1), the language of the Caucasian *Albanians" has become acces- 
sible for scholarly investigation. We may now safely posit that it was, if not a 
true ancestor, a close relative of Modern Udi, the relationship between the two 
being similar to the relationship between Classical Old Armenian (Grabar) and 
Modern East or West Armenian, with the exception of the lexicon which has 
undergone dramatical changes due to the influence of (Turkic) Azeri (including 
its Arabic and Persian layers) and Russian. The relatedness is warranted, among 
others, by deep accordances in the phonological, morphological and syntactical 
structures that go far beyond the similarities with other languages belonging 
together with Udi and Albanian to the Lezgic family of the North-East Caucasian 
stock. In the following treatise, comparative reference to Udi will be reduced to 
a minimum as this is dealt with in more detail in Chapter 5 of this Handbook." 


1 The present Chapter is based upon common work undertaken by the two authors in the course 
of preparing the first edition of the Caucasian Albanian palimpsests (cf. Gippert et al. 2008: I, 
II-1-84) and afterwards. A more extensive sketch grammar of Albanian was prepared in coopera- 
tion for a collective volume concerning the languages of the Caucasus before W. Schulze's un- 
timely death on 13 April 2020. 


[6] Open Access. © 2023 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. [(cc) EZTƏRDJB] This work is licensed 
under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110794687-004 
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2 Script and sound system 


2.1 The alphabet list and the Albanian script 


Under the heading atowanic‘ girn ‘the script of the Albanians’, the alphabet list 
contained in ms. 7117 of the Matenadaran comprises a total of 52 characters the 
sound value of which can only be guessed at on the basis of the letter names 
added to them in Armenian script (cf. Figures 1 and 2 of Chapter 3 of this Hand- 
book). In spite of considerable differences in the actual letter shapes, which in 
the case of the alphabet list may be due to multiple copying by non-specialists in 
the course of centuries, nearly all of the items contained in it have been identified 
on the basis of the palimpsests; only two characters (nos. 32 and 34 of the list) 
have not yet been documented. The alphabet as established today is displayed 
in Table I; the order of the first 21 characters has been ascertained by their 
alphanumerical use in the palimpsests. 


Tab. I: The letters of the palimpsests contrasted with the alphabet list. 


No. | Palimp-| Alphabet | Actual Intended Recon- | Pho- | Trans- | Num. 


sests list reading reading str. netic |litera- | value 
name | value | tion 

1 2 Q Uf: | Alt: Up Alt Alt [a] a 1 
uae 

2 5 é fab]: | Odet: | *FEp | *Bet *Bet [b] b 2 
Cubo 

3 ç E | Qh Zim: | *9 wf | *Gim *Gim [g] g 3 
oO & 

4 9 X quan: | Gat | *hunn: | *Dat *Dat [d] d 4 

5 Æ bp: Eb: *bp: *Eb *Eb [e] e 5 
T 
c6 E 


2 For a previous account cf. Gippert et al. (2008: I, II-4-17) and Gippert (2011a); meanwhile, 
character no.28 has been identified (see below). In the Table, letters that have not yet been 
detected in the text documents are marked with an asterisk. For earlier attempts by A. Shanidze 
(1938 and 1957), A. Abrahamyan (1964), V. Gukasyan (1969) and S. Murav'ev (1980 and 1981) cf. 
Gippert et al. (2008: I, II-2-4). 
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No. | Palimp-| Alphabet | Actual Intended Recon- |Pho- | Trans- | Num. 
sests | list reading reading str. netic |litera- | value 
name | value | tion 
6 > "rl Quin: | Zarl: | Suni Zarl Zarl [z] z 6 
“y AMT] > 
7 C bu: En: *bi *En *En [ej ë 7 
C e] 
^ "Qe: 
8| P => dh | Zi: ah Zil Zil [3] H 8 
k 
9 3 € 2 bwu: | T'as wu T'as Tas [t] t 9 
fo crus 
10| L TREE Cá Bis Cá *Ca [te] é 10 
B s 
11 1 3 8n: | Yowd | 8n. | Yowd Yowd [il y 20 
` 
<? L aati 
12| < T dú | 2a | dú Za *Za [z] z 30 
P a: 
13| 4 d hp | Írb Pip Írb *Irb [i] i 40 
rF? 
14| b Gu: | Ša | *Gu | *Šá * fa? [°] f 50 
D *$fa? 
Paa P 
15 1 C š Lus: | Lan lwt Lan Lan [l] I 60 
"T 
16) L É Fiw: | Ína | Fiw | Ína | "Ima? | [ni] n, 70 
b 
17 1 dq WEG: | Xén bku Xén *Xfen ? [x] x 80 
£ e. 
18 P l- ^h: | Dan | *?hú% | *Dán | *D'an [d] d 90 
fug $ 
1| g : Bwn: | Caf | *0wn | *Car *Car [ts'] C 100 
Pn t 
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Tab. I (continued) 


No. | Palimp-| Alphabet | Actual Intended Recon- | Pho- | Trans- | Num. 
sests | list reading reading str. netic | litera- | value 
name | value | tion 

20| Pb > Qnp | Zox | *9ó | *jóx *$ox | [dz] í 200 
7 
2 fu: 

2| X : Wap | Kár | Wáp Kár | *Kfar? | [kl] k 300 
Yup: 

22 T EE Li: Lit Iba Lít Lit [i] P *400 
Lp 

23 2 FE ihn: | Het ¿Ln Hét Het [h] h *500 
< Sku 

24 d ef E wg: | Hay Zu Hay *Xay [q, X] X *600 
eS ms 

25| U c. Up: | Ar *Up *Ar *Ar [o] å *700 
AW 
Ae: 

26) U LA | 9w | Coy | *8&, | *Cóy *Coy | [te] ë *800 
ne * 

27), 8 £i | ae Ci ah Či Ci [t] č *900 
AME. 

28| `+ Quy | Cay | *9ú | *Cáy | *Caj | [tsi]? (C) *1000 
ay 

29 NE Uil; | Mak | Váh Mák *Maq? [m] m *2000 
Lf ut 

30 O | on: | Kar | Won: | Kat | *Qar? | [q] q *3000 
— A 
# sis 

31 `" E Ung: NowC | mug | Nowc | Nowc [n] n *4000 
“ly nea > 

32| *J cf | Quy | Jay | Quy | Jay Za | (dz?) 6) *5000 
»- 
T ut 
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No. | Palimp-| Alphabet | Actual Intended Recon- |Pho- | Trans- | Num. 
sests | list reading reading str. netic |litera- | value 
name | value | tion 
33| = Cup: | Saki | Gwe | Šak Sak [1 § *6000 
^W 
C e" 
34| *q q Augie jan | Quyu | Jayn | Zayn [d3] E *7000 
3 p? fees 
35 O- r fu | Own fi Own *On [o] 0 *8000 
0 
36 Z a. mwg: | Tay | *&ú j | *Táy *T'aj [t^] t *9000 
C£ ua + 
37 J ` hunf: | Xam bul Xam *Fam [f] f *10000 
fom : 
38 « Ms Quy; | Jay Qui Jay 3aj [dz] 3 *20000 
Sue: 
39 | 5 = Quam | Cat | Qum: | Cat Cat [tf] č *30000 
bere t 
40 bP 9. Mbt: Pen Mbt Pen Pen [p] p *40000 
VL : 
41 5 2] $Lu: | P'és | *hhu | *Xës *Gés ly] g *50000 
42 WL d Yun: | Kat | *Gpunn:| *Erat *Rat [r] r *60000 
RAT z 
43| h Y ull: | Sek Ubh: Sek Sek [s] s *70000 
Ls ky E 
44| F ho Ubq: | Vez dq Vez Vez [v] V *80000 
EL 
45; + Kh | Tiwr | Shp | Tiwr Tüwr [t] t *90000 
pep = 
46 ë 8 ung: | Soy Un, Soy *Soy [s] $ *100000 
Cg: 
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Tab. I (continued) 


No. | Palimp-| Alphabet | Actual Intended Recon- |Pho- | Trans- | Num. 
sests | list reading reading str. netic | litera- | value 
name | value | tion 
47 | WH) a pot: | Ion | pois | Ion | *Üwn [y] ü | *200000 
j 
B tu 
48 T C [ 1 Tun: | Caw vun. Cáw *Caw [tsP] C *300000 
Pe 
49| T wjt: | Cayn | 8wyt | Cayn Cayn [ts] € *400000 
5 nafta 3 
50 + “o | Bue | Yayd | Suge | Yayd Yayd [w] w *500000 
Gyt 
51 Y <2 hip: | Piwr | ofp | Piwr Püwr [p] p *600000 
q de: 
52| ft : p fhe | Kiw | ope Kiw Küw [k] k *700000 


The script as represented in the list is essentially phonological, i.e. it complies 
with the principle one sound - one letter. However, in accordance with the Greek, 
Armenian and Georgian (asomtravruli) scripts, the vowel /u/ is always represen- 
ted by a digraph O- F «ow». Another digraph consists of the sequence 'U-F <iiw>; 
it must be noted here that the horizontal stroke attached to the right in `U- «ü» 
(character no. 47) in contrast to `U «á» (character no. 25) is not assured by either 
the alphabet list or the attestations but was introduced in the first edition of the 
palimpsests to distinguish the two characters. Parallel to Old Armenian and Old 
Georgian, the letter E is likely to represent a *diphthongal" sequence ey (especial- 
ly in loan words from Greek and Biblical names), obviously reflecting Greek H 
(eta) as do its Armenian and Georgian counterparts, b and b; it is usually translit- 
erated as «e» though the Albanian language probably did not possess long vowels 
(cf. 2.2.1 below). 

Among the letters representing consonants, the close resemblance of 4 «x» 
and 4 «x^, ^1 <l> and T <P>, and 6 <b> and b <{> conditions that in the palimp- 
sests it is sometimes difficult to discriminate them. The same holds true of I «t» 
and u <c’> which were not yet distinguished in the edition of 2008. 
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Beyond alphabetic characters, the Albanian script comprises a few punctua- 
tion marks C, :, ', and ——), a dot-shaped diacritic denoting vowels in hiatus 
(e.g., Š = à), a superscript line marking abbreviations (e.g., ‘Ul = dy ‘their’) and 
superscript and subscript lines indicating the numerical use of characters (e.g., 
£:1J- = e = 125). 

The following description of the Albanian language presents all data in a 
transliterated form. Accordingly, the digraph O-} is rendered as ow and 'U-F as 
üw; U is transcribed as ey when required for grammatical analysis, in other cases 
as ë. Quite a number of lexical and morphological units appear abbreviated in 
the palimpsests (e.g. 6S b^g, probably standing for b(ixa$ow)£ ‘Lord’, or "V4 
-nn ^ -n(ow)n, genitive ending or 2"* person sg. marker, etc.). Wherever the ab- 
breviations do not admit of a secured reading (e.g. in the ergative pl. pronoun 
‘UM dn they), the abbreviated forms are maintained throughout this treatise. 


2.2 The sound system 


The phonetic value of the Albanian letters can only be described in rough terms. 
The main clue is given by the sound shape of loan words and by correspondences 
with Modern Udi.? Hence, the exact phonetic values of the phonemes represented 
by the letters of this script may have slightly differed from what is described 
below. 


2.2.1 Vowels 


The system of the vowels of Albanian is shown, together with its graphical repre- 
sentation, in Fig. 1. The exact phonetic value of /ü/ is uncertain; it might have 
been pharyngealised (/ü5). As the sound is represented by a digraph with <w> 
as its second component, a labial articulation is warranted. This assumption is 
corroborated by correspondences such as «hüwk^ /hük/ ‘heart, mind’ ~ Udi V uk / 
N ük ‘id’, <tiwx> /üq/ ‘six’ ~ Udi ufq ‘id’, «vüwg» /viig/ ‘seven’ ~ Udi vu'g ‘id’, 
<miiwg> /miig/ ‘eight’ ~ Udi mug ‘id.’, «müwxen» [müqen/ ‘feast’ ~ Udi muq joyful, 
happy’, or «hüwdqen» /hiigen/ ‘bone’ ~ Udi u'gen ‘id’, but cf. also «qüw(e)» /qii(e)/ 
‘fear, fright’ ~ Udi qi*/qo* ‘id’, <btiwga> /biiga/ ‘between, amidst’ ~ Udi bi'g/ba‘g 
‘middle’, and <biiwi> /büi/ ‘heavy’ ~ Udi bi‘/ba‘ ‘id.’. The phonetics of /å/ probably 


3 Where in the following examples two variants are noted for Udi, the first one usually repre- 
sents the Vartashen dialect (abbreviated V.) and the second one, that of Nij (N.); cf. Chapter 5 of 
this Handbook, 2.2 sqq. as to the distinction of the two dialects. 
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Ea La —— ———— — — uQ-k 
bow P. 


eJ 


bA "x 


Fig. 1: The vowel phonemes of Caucasian Albanian and their graphical representation. 


included both velar and labial features ([0]?), perhaps also pharyngealisation. 
This is suggested by correspondences such as táxan'in ‘fig tree’ ~ Udi tofxa'n ‘fig’, 
tå ‘side, region’ ~ Udi to*£- ‘id’ (plural, appearing in the postposition tofgo'l ‘near, 
aside of’ ~ CA táow£ol superess.pl. ‘on the sides’); qa ‘twenty’, attested in sa-qa- 
qo ‘twenty-five’ ~ Udi sa-qo-qo, xo-qaom ‘hundredfold’, lit. five-(times)-twenty- 
fold’, or xo-qaaray-ban’i ‘centurion’, lit. ‘of-five-(times)-twenty-(people)-chief’, and 
bagal(a) ‘deep, depth, abyss’ ~ Udi bo‘ga'l- ‘deep’. 

Contrary to Udi, Albanian probably did not yet possess a full set of pharynge- 
alised vowels in phonemic function. This assumption is grounded in the fact that 
the letter b /?/ clearly shows consonantal properties (cf. 2.2.2 below). This, how- 
ever, does not exclude the possibility that vowels in the vicinity of the pharyngeal 
consonant might have been pharyngealised, e.g. in pfa ~ [pfa‘ ] ‘two’ ~ Udi pa’. 

Lengthening of vowels is not documented for Albanian (cf. 2.1 above as to 
the character L = e ~ ey). Tautosyllabic sequences consisting of a lower vowel and 
one of the glides (ay, ey, oy, uy, aw, rarely ew) may be interpreted as diphthongs. 
However, some of the sequences seem only to occur with a morpheme boundary 
within them, and the differentiation of monosyllabic and bisyllabic structures is 
not always clear (cf., e.g. iSebay gen.pl. ‘brothers’ vs. bai ‘full’). 


2.2.2 Consonants 


The consonantal phonemes of Albanian are listed together with their graphical 
representations in Table II. In the Table, those elements that are not documented 
so far in the texts are marked with an asterisk. The assignment of a phonetic 
value to these units is tentative (based on the names given to the letters in the 
alphabet list and to systematical considerations). 

As the Table shows, Albanian possessed the same three sets of sibilants and 
affricates as does Modern Udi (dental-alveolar alveolar-palatal, and postalveo- 
lar);* in addition, we have to assume a fourth set of palatalised dental-alveolars 


4 Cf. Gippert (2018b); for a different approach cf. Lolua (2018). 
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zb FX Je|nAn 
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xj fy 56 1e|ƏA 
95 yz KP n? q£ JejoaAe1sod 
LÁ Ps dZ P? €2 b £ jeqejed-ejoaniy 
L. T.U + jË Ld P Za d. pesi[e1e|eq 
LI T2 h, U u s qz d) L? > £ qi Ci SP —_Jejoanje-jequaq 
am) Bu LL AA 4, d n d aq eiqey 
pes pesi 
SSo|3DIOA  pa2I0A -eoj ssajar10n  paolo^ -Je310]b — ssajo2I0A  pa2loA 
Sepp Sje1a3e] SJ] SjeseN S9Ane21 SƏ1e311JJV sdo3s 


‘uonejuasaidas jesiydes6 slay) jim uelueqi|v ueiseone» Jo syueuosuo? au, :II 'qeL 
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comprising both stops and affricates. The most frequent representative is /d’, 
which has developed into /3/ in Udi as shown by Albanian kod’ ‘house’ ~ Udi kož 
‘id.’, xod'i ‘shadow, shade’ ~ Udi xo3i/xoZi ‘id’, and d’ed’er ‘lip’ ~ Udi Jeger ‘id’. A 
d’-like stop is further evinced by the two loans d’ip ‘scripture, book’ (< Old Persian 
dipi- etc.) and bod’var ‘censer’ (< Middle Iranian *bddifar, lit. ‘perfume-bearer’).° 
The glottalised stop /t’/ is corroborated especially by et’a, genitive of the demon- 
strative pronoun ‘this/that’ (< *e-t-ya, > Udi -ta), and -hanayt’ake-, genitive of the 
neutral relative pronoun (< -hanay-t-ya-ke-). The palatalised lateral /'/ is warrant- 
ed, e.g., by madil’ ‘grace, mercy’ (< Old Georgian madl-i id”), Paq ‘way, road’ ~ 
Udi yaq ‘id.’, and bila- ‘kill, die’ (present stem, ~ Udi bi(y)a- ‘id.’). Palatalised /n’/ 
may have been just an allophonic variant of /n/ in the vicinity of a palatal vowel, 
cf. en’eg ‘(an)other’ (if this corresponds to Udi ene(x) ‘moreover, additionally’) or 
marmin’- ‘body, flesh’ (< Arm. marmin ‘id.’); /n’/ also shows up in the derivational 
elements -wa (< *-n-ya) meaning ‘related/pertinent to’ as in gar-n’a and Ci-n’a 
‘relative’ (< gar / cin ‘kind, nation, stock’), tfeg-n’a ‘stroke, tittle’ (< tfeg ‘sign’), gel- 
na ‘guilty’ (< gel ‘debt(or)’) or d’ip-n’a ‘script’, and -n'i forming adjectives as in 
eni ‘new’ (~ Udi ini d), bán'i ‘great’, baxn’i ‘worthy’, gan’i ‘faded away’ and, 
perhaps, axay-tin'i / -town’i "having gone) astray’. The palatalised glottal affricate 
/c’/ is attested in the frequent word mowc'owr ‘pure, holy’, which corresponds to 
either Udi mucur ‘clear, bright (sky) or Udi ac'ar ‘clear, pure, transparent’, and 
the voiceless non-glottal affricate /c'/ has now been identified in ac’esown ‘be lost’ 
and ac’es-biyesown ‘destroy, lose’ ~ Udi acesun and aces-besun “d`. 

The pharyngeal /$/ has clear consonantal properties. Examples are fi ‘ear’, 
pl. $imowx ~ Udi imux, ufmu'x ‘ear’ (pl.tant.), faxi ‘far, distant’ ~ Udi a‘xi ‘id’ 
(superessive?), vfan ‘you (pl.)’ ~ Udi van (besides efan)/va‘n ‘id’ (but cf. bfefi ‘your 
(pl) ~ Udi ef(i) d), bfeg ‘sun’ ~ Udi beg ‘id’, and pfa ‘two’ ~ Udi papas ‘id’. 
Most likely, /{/ had some kind of rhotic (co-)articulation as suggested by xofak 
‘theat’ ~ Arm. xorsak, Georg. xorsak-i id and vafamak ‘cerecloth, napkin’ ~ Arm. 
varsamak, Georg. varsamag-i ‘id’. Albanian mowSak ‘worker, labourer’ ~ Georg. 
musak-i, Arm. msak ‘id.’ and ifa ‘near’ (Udi i'$a) suggest an underlying articula- 
tion [rf] or the like.9 The affinity of <S> with /rs/ would further be stressed if CA 
naiSow ‘servant’, xifow ‘woman, wife’, and ifowa ‘widow’ are derived from isow 
‘man’ (as ‘not-(free-)man’, ‘female-man’, and ‘man-less’).” 

In addition to the similarity of the two letters representing them, the sound 
value of the characters 4 and 4, here transcribed x and x, is difficult to determine, 
all the more since they seem to be interchangeable to a certain extent. The latter 


5 Cf. Gippert (2007b: 102-104) as to this word. 
6 Cf. Gippert (2009: 131-135) as to these words. 
7 Cf. Gippert et al. (2008: I, IV-32, IV-22, and IV-19 s.vv.). 
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usually occurs in the plural suffix -owx which corresponds to Udi -ux, thus sug- 
gesting a fricative; this is corroborated by its variant -owg- appearing in oblique 
case forms. In the ending of the dative II and the secondary case forms derived 
from it (cf. 3.1.3 below), we find both -x- and -x-, again matching Udi -x-. On the 
other hand, word-initial x usually corresponds to the uvular stop q- in Udi (cf, 
e.g., Albanian xo ‘five’ ~ Udi qo, xüw-d'r ‘some’ ~ Udi qi*/qa* ‘half’, axay-pesown 
‘open’ ~ Udi qay-p(e)sun), and also xalay ‘pregnant’ ~ Udi V qela vs. N xela), while 
initial x corresponds to a fricative (cf, e.g., xas ‘light’ ~ Udi xas (also ‘moon’, 
‘month’), xe ‘water’ ~ Udi xe, or xib ‘three’ ~ Udi xib). x may therefore be taken 
to denote an affricated uvular [q*]. 


2.2.3 Syllable structure and prosody 


The syllable structure of Albanian is relatively restricted. Clusters of two or more 
consonants are usually excluded in both initial and final position, loans such as 
kroba- ‘cherub’ or varz ‘reward’? being exceptions. Loans including word-final 
clusters usually undergo anaptyxis or metathesis; cf., e.g., harik ‘tribute, tax, ne- 
cessity vs. Arm. hark, Georg. xark-i ‘id.’, madil’ ‘grace, mercy’ vs. Georg. madl-i 
‘id.’, or asarket ‘pupil’ vs. Arm. asakert ‘id’. In this context, the phonological 
status of the pharyngeal consonant f might be questioned when it follows an 
initial consonant as in bfeg ‘sun’, pfa ‘two, vfan ‘you (pl.)’, or kfaban ‘desert’ (cf. 
Udi qa*van/qavun ‘meadow, pasture’). Here, the letter <f> may already have had 
the function to mark a pharyngealised articulation of the following vowel.? 

Nothing is known about the prosodic features of Albanian. Nevertheless, the 
strong presence of enclitic (in parts also proclitic) elements suggests that the 
language was characterised by some kind of stress accent. 


2.2.4 Conditioned and unconditioned alternations 


Phonological alternation mainly occurs with the plural suffix -owx whose -x be- 
comes a voiced fricative when followed by a case morpheme; cf., e.g., angelos- 
owx > gen. angelos-ow£-oy ‘angels’, aSarket-owx > erg. aSarket-owg-on ‘disciples’, 
il-owx > gen. il-owg-oy ‘words’, or margaven-owx > gen. margaven-owg-oy ‘pro- 


8 Cf. 5.2.2 and 5.2.1 below. 

9 Note that in the first Udi primer, Samgi das, the pharyngealisation of vowels is also indicated 
by an individual letter (A) printed before the vowel as in pha ‘two’ ~ pa‘, cf. Alb. pfa (Jeirani and 
Jeirani 1934: 41). 
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phets’. In these cases, the vowel of the plural suffix is frequently syncopated as 
in čib-owx > gen. cib-g-oy ‘wives, women’ (pl.tant.); this is also true of the plural 
suffix -owr which usually appears with monosyllabic nouns as in mog-owr > erg. 
mog-r-on *mages' (cf. 3.1.2). 

Ablaut processes are attested in the formation of aspecto-temporal verb stems 
(cf. 3.5.3). An i/a-ablaut is clearly visible in the verbs ihesown ‘be(come)’ with 
present stem aha-, biqesown ‘seize’ with present stem baqa-, and biyesown 
(« *bi'e-) ‘do, make’ with present stem ba(a)- (« *ba'a-). Another type of ablaut 
occurs with the thematic vowel of aspecto-temporal stems: with so-called *weak" 
verbs, both the present and the past stem are marked with a thematic vowel -a- 
as in heqesown ‘take’ with present and past stem heqa-, whereas with “strong” 
verbs the thematic vowel of the past stem is equal to that of the infinitive (-e-) as 
in begesown ‘look’ with past stem bege- vs. pres. stem bega- (cf. 3.5.1). 


3 Morphology 


Albanian clearly distinguishes the following word classes: nouns, adjectives, nu- 
merals, pronouns, adverbs, verbs, conjunctions, and particles. The language has 
no system of noun classification as it is typical for other East Caucasian languages, 
the only remnants being petrified prefixes in verbs, adjectives, and a few nouns.!° 
In contrast, it possesses a sexus-based gender system that shows up in the para- 
digm of articles and demonstratives (masculine vs. feminine vs. neuter). The ver- 
bal tense-aspect-mood system is only modestly elaborated. Albanian by and large 
lacks morphological devices of subordination (e.g., converbs), which are replaced 
by a complex system of conjunction-based subordination strategies. 

A prevalent feature of Albanian is the dominant role of cliticisation processes. 
Large clitic chains are typical for subordinative syntagms but may likewise occur 
in matrix clauses. Some clitics usually take a fixed (and primary) position in the 
clitic chain. These clitics normally have a stronger lexical semantics than the 
subsequent ones, which show a higher degree of grammaticalisation. Strongly 
lexical clitics are termed “heavy” clitics here, whereas the other clitics (following 
them when present) are termed "light". Heavy clitics include -qa- (hortative opta- 
tive, cf. 3.5.4), -en'e- (conditional, 3.5.4), -anke- (subjunctive, 3.5.4), -anake- (explica- 
tive, 3.8), and the forms of relative pronouns in clitic position (3.3.6). All other 
clitics such as the agreement clitics (3.5.2) or the focal clitic -al (3.9) are light 
clitics.” 


10 Cf. Gippert (2018a: 26-27) for examples. 
11 Cf. Gippert et al. (2008: I, II-60-64) as to the appearances of “clitic chaining” in Albanian. 
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3.1 Nouns 
3.1.1 Stem formation and composition 


Nouns can be underived, derived, or compounded. Underived nouns include 
terms like gar ‘child, son’, de ‘father’, ne ‘mother’, ša ‘daughter’, bfeg ‘sun’, bowze 
*moon’ > ‘month’, bowl ‘head’, or kowl ‘hand’. A frequent word formation element 
is -al forming nomina agentis, most likely related to the -al(a)-participle (cf. 3.5.6), 
which often occurs in plural forms (-al-ix); cf. bix-al-ix ‘parents’ (bixesown ‘give 
birth, create’), voe-k-al-ig- ‘weepers’ (voe ‘woe’ + -(ow)ka- pres. stem of (ow)pesown 
‘say’), fi-baq-al ‘ear’ (Si-bi/aq-esown ‘listen’, lit. ‘take ear’). Another frequent el- 
ement is -xown’ (originally a noun denoting ‘place’) deriving nomina loci as in 
b§axe-xown’ ‘court’ < ‘place of judge(ment)' (bfax), dai-xown’ ‘marsh meadow, rush- 
es’ (lit. ‘green place’), iga-xown’ ‘desiccated, parched (ground)’ (cf. ig ‘thirst’). The 
suffix -own derives abstract nouns denoting states from primary or secondary ad- 
jectives, adverbs, and verbal participles, as well as masdars (verbal nouns) from 
the infinitive stem of verbs (cf. 3.5.7); cf. aana-own ‘knowledge’ and n-aana-own 
‘ignorance’ (-aa- ‘knowing’, n- negator), himiqana-own ‘need’ (himiqana lacking’), 
bowqa(na)-own ‘love’ (bowqana ‘beloved, wanted’), garsow-own- ‘childhood’ (gar 
‘child’ + iSow ‘man’), or biyes-own ‘doing, making’ (infinitive stem biy-es-) and 
ihes-own ‘being, becoming’ (infinitive stem ih-es-). 

Compounding strategies concern (a) noun*noun compounds (usually determi- 
nans-determinatum, with genitival first member) such as, e.g., ayzin-d’ip ‘land taxa- 
tion’ (lit. ‘ofland-writing’), bfegown-powl ‘sun’ (lit. ‘of-sun-eye’), kaeni-xal’owm 
‘morning star’, bfaxe-3(ow)g judge’ (lit. ‘ofjudgement-lord’), and kod’in-3(ow)g *pa- 
tron’ (lit. ‘of-house-lord’); (b) compounds consisting of nountadjective or adverb, 
cf. catari-bán'i ‘governor of the feast’ (lit. ‘of-temple-big (one)’) and kahanaowgoy- 
bán'i ‘high priest’ (lit. ‘of-priests-big (one)’); (c) deverbal compounds based on incor- 
poration such as d’ipn’a-baal ‘scribe’ (lit. (one) making scripture(s)’) and il'owx- 
hecal ‘messenger’ (lit. (one) bringing words’). 


3.1.2 Number 


Albanian nouns distinguish only singulars and plurals; duals are not attested. The 
formation of the nominal plural is based on a set of allomorphs the most frequent 
of which is -owx. This form of the suffix only occurs in the absolutive case. In 
the oblique cases, the velar becomes voiced and the vowel can be dropped after 
voiced consonants (cf. 2.2.4 above). Examples for nouns using -owx are bfe-owx 
‘sheep’, biyayown-owx ‘creatures’, daxtak-owx ‘tablets’, hetanos-owx ‘Gentiles’, 
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and mar-akesown-owx ‘sufferings’. With certain nouns (often formations in -al, 
cf. 3.5.6), the suffix is -ix/-ig- instead, cf. akal-ix ‘witnesses’ (lit. ‘seeing (ones)’), 
3ow-lowgal-ix ‘evangelists’ (lit. ‘news-givers’), axay-bokal-ix ‘leaders’, bal’-baqal-ix 
‘servants’, bixal-ig- ‘parents’, d’ipn’a-baal-ix (alongside d'ipn'a-baal-owx) ‘scribes’, 
ix-bisal-ix ‘zealous (people), and ten’-ix ‘linen clothes’. Alternative plural mor- 
phemes are -b(owr), -(ow)r(owx), and -m(owx)-. These plural markers are based 
on the inherited plural morphemes -ur- and -m-. Plain -owr is mostly attached to 
monosyllabic nominal stems as in as-owr ‘works’, bax-owr ‘snakes’, lowf-owr 
‘doves’, mowz-owr ‘tongues, languages’, xown-owr ‘places’, Zak-owr ‘bonds, 
chains’, hiiwk-owr ‘hearts’, or kod’-owr ‘houses’ (^ ‘verses’); the same is true of 
-m-owx as in gar-m-owx ‘sons, children’, gar-m-owx ‘tribes’, Jow-m-owx ‘mouth’ 
(pl.tant.), l'aj-m-owx ‘ways’, of-m-owx ‘door’ (pl.tant.), bowl-m-owx ‘heads’, powl- 
m-owx ‘eyes’, kowl-m-owx ‘hands’, or towr-m-owx ‘feet, legs’. With monosyllabic 
stems ending in vowels, the suffix -owx is is usually added to -(ow)r-, cf. gi-r-owx 
(> gi-r-g-) ‘days’, go-r-owx (> go-r-g-) ‘sins’, bow-r-g- ‘mountains’, de-r-g- ‘fathers’; 
however, the combination also occurs with other stems as in naifow-r-owx ‘ser- 
vants'. The simple -r- and -m-plurals can occasionally be found in oblique cases, 
too, as in as-r-on (erg.pl.) ‘with works’, mowz-r-on (erg.pl.) ‘with tongues’, xown’- 
r-ol (superess.I pl.) ‘on/at places’, Zak-r-on (erg.pl.) ‘with bonds’, gar-m-oy (gen.pl.) 
‘of the sons’, gar-m-ol (superess.I pl.) ‘about the children’, kowl-m-on (erg.pl.) ‘with 
the hands’, towr-m-oy (gen.pl.) ‘of the feet’, and tol-m-on (erg.pl.) ‘with skins’. The 
-bowr-plural normally occurs with a pronominal inflection as in ise-bowr ‘(co-) 
brethren’ with genitive ise-b-ay and dative ise-b-a-s; irregular formations are the 
pluralia tantum owsbo ‘husbands’ (dat.I pl.) with ergative owsbo-n and cibowx 
‘women, wives’ suppleting xifow ‘woman, wife’. 


3.1.3 Case 


All in all, nineteen cases have been documented for Albanian (including a voca- 
tive). There is a clear distinction between grammatical cases (absolutive, ergative, 
genitive, and three datives) and locative cases, most of which are built upon 
one of the datives. These datives can be regarded as representing intermediate 
functions, covering both grammatical and local relations. 

To a certain extent, the paradigm of nominal case forms differs from that of 
pronominal elements. The main difference consists in the marking of the primary 
dative. In principle, all nouns exhibit a “nominal” paradigm except for those that 
show stem augmentation (cf. 3.1.4). While the case marking of locatives is relative- 
ly straightforward, the ergative, genitive and dative cases are liable to allomor- 
phic variation. The exact conditions that decide upon the use of the individual 
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Tab. III: Primary case endings of Caucasian Albanian. 


Nominal Pronominal 

SG PL SG PL 
Absolutive -Ø -Ø -Ø -(a)r 
Vocative -e -0 - -(a)re 
Ergative(-Instrumental) -e; -en; -in -on -en -an 
Genitive I dy -oy -ya -ay 
Genitive II -in, -own - - - 
Ablative I -0C -0C - - 
Anteablative I -ostay - -ostay - 


allomorphs are not always transparent. All in all, four sub-patterns can be distin- 
guished. 

(a) Primary (underived) case forms (Table III). Among the allomorphs of the 
ergative, the ending -e is restricted to the following forms: de ‘father’ (< *de-e), 
ne ‘mother’ (< *ne-e), viciy-e ‘brother’, $e ‘lord’ (probably 3(owg)e, abs. £" ~ 
3(ow)g), be ‘God’ (probably b(ixazowġ)e, abs. bg ~ b(ixa$ow)g, lit. ‘creating 
Lord’), and ise ‘man, someone’ (abs. išow), probably also biy-e 'head' (abs. bowl) 
and piy-e ‘eye’ (abs. powl). This suggests a semantic grouping (kinship terms and 
related concepts?). The distribution of the -en- and the -in-ergative is not predicta- 
ble. At any rate, the -en-ergative seems to have been the default. The -in-ergative 
shows up, e.g., with hel ‘spirit’ > hel-in, ig ‘thirst’ > igin, bows ‘hunger’ > bows-in, 
xas ‘light’ > xas-in, helas ‘oath’ > helas-in, and mows ‘wind, storm’ > mows-in. — 
As in Udi, the genitive knows two basic types (-i/-y vs. -own), the distribution of 
which is not fully clear. The ending -y occurs after vowels and mainly with nouns 
having an ergative in -e, which suggests a common sub-paradigm; cf., e.g., b^e 
(i.e. b^e-y) ‘of God’ (erg. b~e), £ ë (i.e. 3 e-y) ‘of the Lord’ (erg. $ e), viciy(e)e (i.e. 
viciye-y) ‘of the brother’ (erg. viciye), iSow-y ‘of the man’ (abs. isow, erg. ise); but 
note gen. ice (i.e. ice-y) ‘of oneself, own’ (abs. ič) vs. erg. ic-en and gar-e ‘of the son’ 
vs. erg. gar-en (cf. below). The ending -i usually appears with proper names (mostly 
with stems ending in consonants), cf. Abel-i, Abraham-i, Aharon-i, Barak-i, Elisabet- 
i, Herodes-i, K s-i ‘of Christ’ (probably K(ristos)i), Lowkas-i, and so on, but also 
Z d-i (alongside Z'd-own) ‘of the people’. A genitive in -ya is typical for pronominal 
elements such as, e.g., o-ya ‘his’, ag-ya ‘her’ etc., but also shows up in some kinship 
terms (Sa-ya of ša ‘daughter’, de-ya of de ‘father’, and ne-ya of ne ‘mother’); note 
also daizde-ya ‘golden, of gold’. The ending -ya is also concealed in the derivation- 
al element -n’a < *n-ya (see 3.2 below). An -in-genitive occurs with a restricted set 
of nouns and usually merges with the -in-ergative. Examples are bi-in ‘of the head’ 
(abs. bowl), pi-in ‘of the eye’ (abs. powl), kod’-in ‘of the house’, Sow-lowgal-in ‘of 
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the evangelist’, eklesi-n ‘of the church’, ayz-in ‘of the world’. Far more frequent is 
the genitive in -own which is often used as the basis of adjectival formations as 
in margaven-own ‘of a prophet, prophetical’, cowd-own (for *Cowdow-own) ‘of 
heaven, heavenly’, or giy-own ‘of the day, daily’ (abs. gi). A few monosyllabic 
words have a genitive in -e; cf., e.g., gar-e ‘of the son’ (gar), l'am-e ‘of sheep’, ca-e 
‘of the sea’ (ca), or oe ‘of the grass’ (*o). — Attested vocatives are, among others, 
£ -e ‘Lord!’, y^s-e Jesus!’, owp-e ‘death!’, botohowm-e ‘hell!’, de-yo ‘father!’ (abs. 
de), xifow-yo ‘woman!’ (abs. xifow), iSebowr-o ‘brethren’, apiyes-baalix-e ‘despis- 
ers", bowqana-heá r-e ‘beloved ones!’, and axay-tin’id’r-e ‘erring ones. — The 
ablative I appears, e.g., in kowy-oc ‘from/by the hand’ (abs. kowl), powriem-oc 
‘from the dead’ (abs.sg. powri, with unusual plural suffix -em-), xown-xown-oc 
‘from each side’, and the adverbs cohoc and bahoc ‘from outside’ and ‘from in- 
side’; the anteablative I is only concealed in the adverbial formations hamostay 
‘whence’, emostay ‘hence’, etostay ‘thence’, halostay ‘from above’ and owqostay 
‘from below’. — The o-vowel of the plural morphemes (except for -oc) has proba- 
bly resulted from an assimilation to the vowel ow of the plural morpheme -owg-. 

All other case forms are based upon either the primary dative (dative I, 
always ending in a vowel) or one of the two secondary datives (dative II with a 
suffix -x/-x, dative III with a suffix -s) or the superessive I (with a suffix -l), which 
are extensions of it.12 Obviously, the underlying pattern has resulted from the 
typical East Caucasian way of linking case and series morphemes in locative func- 
tion, with the series encoding the regions of a landmark and the case forms 
relating to the motion/state type of the trajectory. This paradigm must have un- 
dergone severe changes, which no longer allow for describing the case forms in 
terms of full-fledged case-series sequences. 

(b) Dative I and its derivatives (Table IV). Within the allomorphic set of vocalic 
endings, the most typical instantiation is -a as in akowk-ihesown-a ‘to the manifesta- 
tion’, harzesown-a ‘to the resurrection’, asarket-a ‘to the disciple’, avazan-a ‘in the 
pool’, biiwg-a ‘amidst, in the middle’, cexar-a ‘to all’, ciy-a ‘to the name’, Cowdow-a 
‘in heaven’, or damaskos-a ‘to Damascus’. The e-dative is rare. It occurs with td-e- 
‘side’, biy-e- ‘head’ (abs. bowl), piy-e- ‘eye’ (abs. powl), çe- (< *ce-e-) ‘fire’, rowg-e- 
‘seed’, 3^e- ‘lord’ (abs. £ e), b~e- ‘God’ (abs. b^), hüwk-e- ‘heart’, de- (< *de-e-) ‘father’, 
ne- (< *ne-e-) ‘mother’, xown’-e- ‘place’, viciy-e- ‘brother’, ayz-e- ‘world’, hom-e- ‘back’, 
and ge ‘today’ (< gi ‘day’, as opposed to giy-a- ‘on the day’). The i-dative is docu- 
mented in gal’-i- ‘guard’, cam-i- ‘writing, text’, xas-i- ‘light’, hel-i- ‘spirit’, kal’-i- 


12 In Gippert et al. (2008), the dative in -s is assigned dative II and the dative in -x, dative III. 
The present assignment is meant to facilitate comparison with Udi where only the latter has 
survived. 
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Tab. IV: Dative I and its derivatives. 


Nominal Pronominal 
Abbreviation SG PL SG PL 
Dative I DAT.I -i, -e, -d, -0W -0 -Q, -OW -a 
Adessive I ADESS.I -Vparr K(Q) -o-k(a) -Vpar.rK(a) -a-k(a) 
Adessive II ADESS.II "VparrC -0-C -Voar rË -a-C 
Equative EQU. Voatrga -0-ga Voatrga -a-ga 
Subessive SUBESS. Voatrg -0- -Voar rý -a-Q 
> Dative II DAT. II VopatrX -0-X -Vpar.rX -a-X 
> Dative III DAT. III "VparrS -0-S -VparrS -a-S 
> Superessive I SUPERESS.I "Vparrl -0-l -Vparrl -a-I 
Tab. V: Dative II and its derivatives. 
Nominal Pronominal 
Abbreviation SG PL SG PL 
Dative II DAT.II -Vpar.rX -0-X -OW-X -a-X 
Ablative II ABL.II -VparrX-0C -0-X-0C -0W-X-0C -Q-X-0C 
Anteablative II ANTEABL.II -VparrX-O0stay — -o-x-ostay -OW-x-Ostdy — -a-x-ostay 
Superessive III SUPERESS.III -Vpar rX-0l -0-X-ol -ow-x-ol -a-x-ol 
Comitative COM. -VparrX-08 -0-X-05 -OW-X-0S -Q-X-03 
Directive DIR. -Vpar.pX-0W -0-X-0W -OW-X-0W -Q-X-0W 


‘voice’, Zam-i- ‘hour’, mows-i- ‘wind’, and ekles-i- (« eklesi-i-, alongside eklesiy-a-) 
‘church’. A dative in -ow- is attested in gol-ow- ‘herd of sheep’ (abs. gol). 
(c) Dative II and its derivatives (Table V). In its ending, the two consonants x and 
X vary without a clear distribution (cf. 2.1 above as to the difficulty of distinguish- 
ing the two characters representing x and x). It seems that x usually appears in 
word-final position and always in combination with the ablative ending -oc (> -x- 
oc) whereas x is usually written with the directive and comitative endings follow- 
ing it (> -x-ow, -x-o3). For the sake of simplicity the spelling variants with -x- 
instead of -x- are ignored in the present grammatical treatise, the suffix being 
generally transliterated as -x- in order to clearly distinguish it from the plural 
ending -x. 

(d) Dative III and its derivatives. Except for the anteablative III ending in 
-s-taxoc, the dative with the suffix -s seems not to have yielded secondary cases. 

(e) Superessive I and its derivatives (Table VI). The formations based upon 
the superessive I that are documented so far are the superessive II (with the 
comitative ending -os), a superablative in -oc, and a superanteablative in -ostay. 
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Tab. VI: Superessive I and its derivatives. 


Nominal Pronominal 
Abbreviation SG PL SG PL 
Superessive I SUPERESS.I -Vparrl -0-l -Vparrl -a-l 
Superessive II SUPERESS.II -Vpar.rl-05 -0-l-03 -Vpar.rl-0$ -a-l-o3 
Superablative SUPERABL. -Vpar.rl-0C -0-l-0c -Vpar rl-0C -a-l-oc 


Superanteablative SUPERANTEABL. -Vparrl-ostay — -o-l-ostay ^ -Vparpl-ostay  -a-l-ostay 


The primary dative (dative I) functions as a locative (inessive or allative) or en- 
codes indirect objects. In addition, it usually serves to mark the subject of experi- 
encer constructions (with verba sentiendi). The dative II encodes both an (often 
directional, but also inessive) locative and the *direct object" if it is not in the 
absolutive (see 4.2.2). The dative III usually encodes the addressee of speech act 
verbs. For the derived case forms, the semantics can usually be inferred from the 
corresponding labels.13 


3.1.4 Oblique stem marking 


Contrary to modern Vartashen Udi but quite in accordance with the variety of 
Nij,^ an oblique stem marker (-n-) may appear inserted in some nouns. In Alba- 
nian, this *stem augment" is confined to a small set of original nouns and to 
nomina agentis marked by the suffix -al (cf. 3.5.6). With the latter, the stem aug- 
ment is present in the ergative case; cf. baal ‘doer’ > erg. baal-n-en, *axal ‘nurse’ 
> erg. axal-n-en, ¢a-bital-n- ‘curtain’ (lit. ‘face-sowing’), or bal-baqal-n- ‘servant’. 
With primary nouns, the stem augment is usually present in the datives and the 
corresponding locative cases; cf. asal ‘earth’ > erg. asal-en, gen. asal-own vs. dat. I 
asal-n-a; balala ‘candle’ > gen. balal-in vs. dat. III balal-n-ax; xowr ‘rock’ > superess. I 
xowr-n-ow-l. At least four nouns differ from this pattern by showing the stem aug- 
ment -n- in the genitive, too. Here it merges with the initial consonant of the geni- 
tive suffix -ya resulting in a suffix -n’a; cf. d'ip ‘book’ > gen. d’ip-n’a < *d'ip-n-ya. 
This suffix has been reanalysed as marking relational properties (‘belonging to, 
related to’, cf. 2.2.2 and 3.2). 


13 Cf. Gippert et al. (2008: I, II-26—29) for a set of examples. 
14 Cf. Chapter 5 of this Handbook, 22 as to the dialects of Udi. 
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3.2 Adjectives 


The number of basic, non-derived adjectives and adverbs is rather small, as in 
other Lezgic languages, too. Examples include al’e ‘old’, mal ‘small, few’, büwi 
‘heavy’, kaci ‘blind’, faxi ‘far’, bai ‘full’, aci ‘below’, dac ‘narrow’, aqat'i ‘naked’, 
ifa ‘near’, en’eg ‘other’, himi ‘other, next, remaining, left over’, ser ‘true, real’, ë ~ 
ey ‘good’, gowy ‘living, alive’, and bowxi ‘strong’. 

Derivational processes are usually based on case marking, the ergative and 
the genitives (both in -own and -ya including -n’a with stem augmented nouns) 
being most frequently involved; cf. mal-pSiy-own ‘temporal, transient’ (mal ‘few’, 
pfi time), margaven-own ‘prophetical’ (margaven ‘prophet’), daizde-ya ‘golden’ 
(daizde ‘gold’), kod’-in ‘belonging to the house’ (kod’ ‘house’), etc.; formations 
based on the ergative(-instrumental) are, e.g., hel-in ‘spiritual’ (hel ‘spirit’) and 
tfeg-en ‘true’ (tfeg ‘sign’) etc., possibly also kiye ‘rich’ (« *ki ‘wealth, strength’). 
In addition, adjectives may be identical with or derived from participles. Other 
derivational processes are not fully transparent; this is true, e.g., for the segment 
-n'i that occurs with the following adjectives: ban’i ‘great, big’, baxn’i ‘worthy’, 
&an'i ‘faded away, dwindled’ (only in gan’i-ihesown ‘wither, fade away’), en’i ‘new’, 
and axay-tin'i / -town'i ‘erring, going astray’. 

There are no agreement patterns of adjectives within noun phrases or in 
predicative position. Both attributive and predicative adjectives are unmarked 
with respect to case, number, or gender except when referentialised, i.e. nomina- 
lised. In principle, all adjectives (as well as most participles, certain pronouns 
and case forms) can undergo referentialisation; cf., e.g., bán'i-o ‘the (male) big 
one’, karxes-baal-o ‘the saving (one), pé-o ‘the spoken (one)’, bezi-etxostay ‘from 
mine’, yohannesi-txoc ‘from those of John’, or fafesownax-á'a ‘to those in tempta- 
tiom." Table VII lists the primary case forms of the referentialising elements, 


Tab. VII: Basic case forms of referentialising elements. 


Masculine Feminine Neuter 


SG PL SG PL SG PL 
Absolutive -0 -d-r -ag -ag-owr -0 -ebowr 
Ergative -o-en -d-n -ag-en -ag-r-o-n -(e)t-en -ed-g-o-n / -et-x-on 
Genitive -0-ya ay -ag-ya *ag-r-o-y — *-(e)-ya > -(e)'a — -ed-g-o-y / -et-x-oy 
Dative I -0-0W -d'-a -ag-ow  -ag-r-o -(e)d/t/t-ow -ed-g-o / -et-x-o 


15 For further examples cf. Gippert (2018a: 28-29). 
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which are clearly related to the system of the demonstrative pronouns and arti- 
cles (see 3.3.2). 


3.3 Pronouns 
3.3.1 Personal and possessive pronouns 


Albanian has no 3" person pronouns, the demonstrative pronouns being used 
instead (see 3.3.2). The language does not know an inclusive/exclusive distinction 
for the first person plural. The case marking of the personal pronouns is purely 
of the “nominative-accusative” type, contrasting a base form that encodes both 
the subject of an intransitive verb (hereafter: “S”) and the agent of a transitive 
verb (“A”), with a dative II-marked form used to encode the direct object of a 
transitive verb (“O”); there is no distinction of absolutive and ergative forms. 
Instead of proper genitive forms, Albanian uses possessive formations that are 
characterised, except for the 2" person singular, by a petrified class marker b- 
in initial position and, in the plural forms, by a noteworthy alternation of the 
root consonant (see Table VIID. 


Tab. VIII: The personal and possessive pronouns of Caucasian Albanian. 


1Sg 2Sg 1PI 2PI 
Absolutive/Ergative Zow vown Zan vían 
Genitive/Possessive b-ez-i vé (~ ve-y) b-eš-i b-Sef-i 
Dative I za va Za vía 
Dative II Zax vax Zax víax 
Dative III zas vas Zas vías 


3.3.2 Demonstrative pronouns and articles 


The palimpsests show that Albanian possessed only one demonstrative pronoun 
with a full inflection, which was used in both deictic and anaphoric function. 
This pronoun, which is also the basis for the referentialised forms of adjectives 
and participles (cf. 3.2) and, at least partly, the preposed definite article (cf. 4.1), 
exhibits a threefold sexus-based gender system in both singular and plural, in- 
cluding a masculine (“M”), a feminine (“F”) and a neuter (*N")./5 Table IX illus- 


16 Cf. Gippert (2018a: 28-29) for a discussion of the neuter allomorphs. 
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Tab. IX: Demonstrative pronouns, referentialising suffixes and definite articles. 


Demonstrative / anaphoric Referentialiser Article 
M F N M F N M F N 
Sg. Abs. o(o ag e(e) -0 -ag -0 0 a e 
Obl. 0- ag- ed/t/t- ~ o- -0- -ag- -ed/t/t- --o- 0 a e 
Pl. — Abs. ar . ajowr ebowr -ür | -agowr —-ebowr e e e 
Obl. a-  aór- edg- / etx- -ü-  -agr- -edg- e e e 


trates the basic forms of the demonstrative pronoun contrasted with the referen- 
tialising suffixes and the forms of the article. 

The exact pronunciation of the masculine plural forms is difficult to assess as 
they appear always abbreviated in the palimpsests. A probable reading for dr is 
åar (vs. ergative à^n = d-an or d-ar-an etc.). The genitive of the demonstratives 
is used instead of possessive pronouns; the forms are M o-ya, F ag-ya, N et'a 
(< *et-ya) in the singular and M dy, F *agro-y, N edgo-y in the plural (the feminine 
form is unattested). 

The pronoun seems not to be specified for distal or proximal deixis which 
can, however, be indicated by the adverbs eme 'here' (corresponding to Arm. ast 
“id”, e.g. in Matthew 17.4: A13vb, 8),? probably the basis of the proximal pronoun 
me- in Udi, and ete / etis ‘there’ (corresponding to Arm. and(r) d, e.g., in Luke 2.6: 
A35vb, 1), which reappears in Udi te- ‘that’.1° 


3.3.3 Reflexive and reciprocal pronouns 


The reflexive pronoun is ic. The following forms are attested: abs. iC, erg. icen, 
gen.sg. ice (= ice-y, vs. gen.pl. ica-y), dat.I icow, dat.II iCowx, abl.II icowxoc. When 
they are used attributively, their nominal head is usually marked by the definite 
article. The concept of reflexivity may further be reinforced by the noun bowl 
‘head’ in the appropriate case; cf., e.g., bowqana-ba-hanayoenke xifow ice ice bowl 
bowqana-ba-oen ‘(He) who loves his own wife loves himself (lit. his own head)’ 
(Ephesians 5.28: A27rb19-22). 


17 Cf. Gippert (2018a: 31). 

18 From here on, the two palimpsest codices Sin. georg. NF 13 and 55 are denoted by *A" and 
“B”, resp. 

19 The words ese ‘there’ and esol ‘over there’ listed in Gippert et al. (2008: I, IV-15) can no longer 
be upheld. 
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The pronoun ic bears a similar emphatic semantics as English -self does. With 
clause internal reflexive objects, the reduplicated construction *icen-icow (erg. + 
dat.D is used; in the palimpsests, the resulting form appears as icincow in the 
Gospel of John and icowncow in the lectionary materials. A derivation of the 
reflexive pronoun is present in the term iSowice, lit. ‘someone of/for himself’ 
(ifow + ice), which usually translates Arm. iwrak'anciwr ‘each’ (a variant is iSow- 
ice-isow, lit. ‘man-own-man’, in Hebrews 11.21: A5va, 7). 

The reciprocal pronoun sowsn- is obviously shortened from *sunsun (lit. ‘one- 
one’, with the oblique stem of sa ‘one’, sown-). The following forms are document- 
ed: gen. sowsnay, dat.I sowsna, dat.II sowsnax, dat.III sowsnas, com. sowsnaxos. 
An example is ace-ne padmown sowsnaxos e asarketowx ‘the disciples went away 
again with each other’ (John 20.10: B7ra, 20-21). 


3.3.4 Interrogative pronouns 


Most of the interrogatives are marked by an element ha- (at least twice used 
independently in the sense of ‘why, what’, in John 5.28: A100va, 12 and 18.23: 
B40va, 2).? The two referential interrogative pronouns are ha-s(ow) ‘who’ (erg. 
ha-se; probably < ha- + išow / ise ‘man’) and ya ‘what’ (no other case forms 
known). A locative interrogative stem is -ma-, to which case endings can be added; 
cf. ha-may ‘where’ (genitive in —y?), ha-ma-town ‘how much’ (-town ‘up to’), and 
ha-m-ostay ‘whence, from where’ (anteablative I). ha-moc ‘when’ seems to be 
derived from a noun, viz. *moé ‘time (cf. e-moc-en ‘then’ and Udi tem-mac-ag/me- 
mac-ag ‘until then, so far’ etc.). The attributive interrogative ha-nay ‘which’ is 
rarely attested as such. Usually it occurs as a relative pronoun, combined with 
the subordinator -ke (probably a borrowing from Middle Iranian, cf. 5.2.1 below) 
and functioning as a clitic (cf. 3.3.6). In subordinate interrogative clauses, the 
other interrogative pronouns appear with -ke, too, but they do not function as 
clitics here; c£, e.g., n-aa-za hamay-ke-oowx-3exay ‘I do not know where (they) 
put him’ (John 20.2: B14rb, 10-11). 


3.3.5 Indefinite and negative pronouns 


As indefinite pronouns the two nouns isow ‘man’ > ‘someone, anyone’ and hil’ 
‘thing’ > ‘something, anything’ are used. Negative pronouns are not attested in 


20 For the latter attestation see Gippert (forthc.: L). 
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the corpus; instead, the indefinite pronouns are used in combination with a nega- 
tor (cf. 3.5.5). 


3.3.6 Relative pronouns 


Relative pronouns are extremely frequent in the palimpsests. The forms are most- 
ly derived from the attributive interrogative pronoun hanay- ‘which’, more rarely 
from has(ow)- ‘who’ and ya- ‘what’. When used as a relative pronoun, hanay- is 
always referentialised with the help of the corresponding deictic elements (> han- 
ay-o- etc., cf. 3.3.2), followed by the subordinator -ke. The choice of the referential 
elements depends on gender and number In all cases the relative pronoun has 
strong clitic properties. It usually takes the position after the verb that pertains 
to the relative clause but precedes personal markers or auxiliaries such as he 
*was, were'. The basic paradigm can be established as in Table X (note that the 
absolutive singular form of the masculine and neuter appears always abbreviated 
as I^ ke but can tentatively be restored as h(anay-o)-ke). 

Indefinite (free) relative pronouns add the subordinator -ke to the corre- 
sponding interrogative pronouns, thus yielding has(ow)-ke *whosoever' and ya-ke 
*whatsoever'. The form hake appearing in the inscription on Yog's candleholder 
(cf. Chapter 3 of this Handbook, 4.2) may be, if not a different abbreviation for 
h(anay-o)-ke, a combination of the basic interrogative element ha- with the subor- 
dinator (ha-ke) in the sense of ‘how, as’. In some cases, the subordinator -ke can 


Tab. X: The basic case forms of the relative pronoun (singular and plural). 


Singular Masculine Feminine Neuter 
Absolutive h(anay-o-)ke hanay-ag-ke h(anay-o-)ke 
Ergative hanay-o-en-ke hanay-ag-en-ke hanay-t-en-ke 
Genitive hanay-o-ya-ke *hanay-ag-ya-ke hanay-t'a-ke 
Dative I hanay-o-ow-ke *hanay-ag-ow-ke hanay-t-ow-ke 
Dative II hanay-o-owx-ke *hanay-ag-owx-ke hanay-d-owx-ke 
Dative III hanay-o-ows-ke *hanay-ag-ows-ke *hanay-d-ows-ke 
Plural 

Absolutive hanay-d"r-ke hanay-ag-owr-ke hanay-e-bowr-ke 
Ergative hanay-a"n-ke hanay-ag-r-on-ke hanay-d-g-on-ke 
Genitive hanay-d"y-ke *hanay-ag-r-oy-ke *hanay-d-g-oy-ke 
Dative I hanay-a"a-ke *hanay-ag-r-o-ke *hanay-d-g-o-ke 
Dative II hanay-a"x-ke hanay-ag-r-ox-ke *hanay-d-g-ox-ke 
Dative III *hanay-d' s-ke *hanay-ag-r-os-ke *hanay-d-g-os-ke 
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be separated from the pronoun by the verbal stem as in ya-baa-ke-n(ow)n *what 
you are doing' (Jo. 6.30: A99ra, 10) or hamay-iga-ke-zow vs. iga-hamay-ke-zow 
*where I go' (both John 8.22, A20vb, 14 and 19-20); the ratio behind this alternation 
is unclear. 


3.4 Numerals 
3.4.1 Cardinal numbers 


The Albanian counting system is decimal with respect to the first two decades, 
and vigesimal from ‘twenty’ onwards; cf. pa-ce / pl. pa-c-ar ‘twelve’ (‘two-ten’), 
pfa-qà ‘forty’ (‘two-twenty’), or sa-qda-vic ‘thirty’ (‘one-twenty-ten’). ‘Hundred’ can 
be denoted both vigesimally (xo-qd, lit. ‘five-twenty’) and lexically (bad). The 
highest number attested in spelt-out form is 153, which is viiwg-qda-xib-ec-ar, lit. 
‘seven (times) twenty (plus) three (plus) ten-s’ (John 21.11: B5ra, 17-18).”* The basic 
cardinal numbers are displayed in Table XI. 


Tab. XI: Basic cardinal numbers. 


1 sa 10 vic 

2 psa 12 pa-ce / pa-c-ar 
3 xib 13 xib-eç-ar 

4 bip 

5 xo 20 qa 

6 üwx 30 sa-qa-vic 

7 vüwġ 40 pfa-dà 

8 müwġ 

9 vowy 100  xo-dà; bać 


The numerals from ‘three’ onwards can be marked by the plural morpheme -ar 
(xib-ar ‘the three (ones)’), which is possibly the same as the pronominal plural 
marker -ar (absolutive; cf. 3.3.2). The resulting forms are inflected according to 
the singular case pattern (note that the ergative ends in -an instead of -en): abs. 
-ar, erg. -ar-an, gen. -ar-ay, dat.I -ar-a, etc. The plural form of pfa ‘two’ is powran 
(e.g., in powran isowy ‘of two men’, John 8.17: A20va, 13-14). 


21 Cf. Gippert (2018a: 42). 
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3.4.2 Ordinal numbers 


Ordinal numbers are attested only fragmentarily. Nevertheless, the forms xib-ar- 
own ‘third’, üwx-ar-own ‘sixth’, viiwg-ar-own ‘seventh’ and miiwg-ar-own ‘eighth’ 
as well as powran-own ‘second’ suggest that ordinals were derived from the plural 
of the corresponding cardinal, followed by the derivational element -own. The 
same suffix is also present in serba-own ‘first’, which lacks a secured explanation; 
an alternative term for ‘first’ is büwa, which is identical with büwa (adverb / 
postposition) ‘before, in front of’.”” 


3.4.3 Multiplicative numbers 


Multiplicatives are formed by adding the morpheme -om to the cardinals (note 
*sa-om > som ‘once’), optionally followed by the noun čar ‘time(s)’; cf. som (car) 
‘once’, xib-om (Car) ‘three times’, xo-om (Car) ‘five times’, etc. The form pfaom 
‘twice’ is probably present in Act. 12.6 (A48ra, 16); it also seems to be concealed 
in the adverb pamown ‘again’ (< *pfa-om-own). 


3.4.4 Quantifiers 


Quantifiers are cex ‘all’ (plural cex-ar), kanay, lowSow ‘all, whole’, mal ‘few’, avel 
‘many’, Zin (with unclear declension) and xüwd'r (pl.) ‘some’. 


3.5 Verbs 


The Albanian verb is characterised by a rather complex morphology. Its catego- 
ries include person and number, tense, aspect, mood, direction, location (ex- 
pressed by preverbs), as well as the dimension of subordination. The following 
sentence comprises two verbal complexes that exhibit typical features such as 
the incorporation of clitics and verbal compounding: nowt-anake-iSow-ahal vax 
apiyes-baa-haske ‘lest there be someone who (might) despise you’ (Tit. 2.15: A26ra, 
18-19). 


22 Cf. Gippert et al. (2008: I, II-41) for a discussion. 
23 The clitic -anake- is written -ananake- by dittography in A26ra, 18. 
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3.5.1 Stem formation 


Albanian possesses a restricted set of simple verbs such as ac’-esown ‘perish, be 
lost’ (masdar, hereafter used as the citation form), ak-esown ‘see’, ap-esown ‘ar- 
rive, come, be present, reach’, bá(h)-esown 1. ‘think’, 2. ‘go’, bax-esown ‘find’, beg- 
esown 1. ‘be necessary, have to’, 2. ‘look, observe, see’, bes-esown ‘seek, ask’, bit- 
esown ‘fall’, bit-esown ‘sow’, bix-esown ‘create, give birth’, biy-esown ‘do, make’, 
bok-esown ‘lead’, bowq-esown ‘love, want’, ef-esown ‘keep, have, hold’, heg-esown 
‘come’, heq-esown ‘take, receive’, ig-esown ‘beat, hit’, ig-esown ‘go’, or ih-esown 
‘be(come)’. The great number of verbs beginning with b- suggests that at least 
some of them might conceal petrified class markers. 

Three types of complex verbs can be distinguished: 

(a) complex verbs including an auxiliary stem that no longer exists as a lexi- 
cal verb in its own right. The following root-final consonants may represent 
former auxiliaries: f, t, d, q, x, k, k, £, and z. Examples are bfai-d-esown ‘release, 
relinquish’, da-g-esown ‘give’ (present stem low-g-a-) ‘give’, bat-k-esown ‘turn 
around, return, change’, bas-k-esown ‘sleep’, bic-k-esown ‘become clear’, boc-k- 
esown ‘wash’, bar-t-esown ‘let, leave’, bos-t-esown ‘shut, wrap’, ze-t-esown ‘bind’, 
bac-x-esown ‘hide’, bic-x-esown ‘show, report’, boko-k-esown ‘burn’, Cal-x-esown 
‘realise, know’, kar-x-esown ‘be saved’, 3e-x-esown ‘put, fix, fasten’, and har-z- 
esown ‘rise’; 

(b) complex verbs including an existing light verb. Table XII shows the light 
verbs that are documented in the texts. 

(c) compounds incorporating nouns and other elements such as il’ow-kor-biy- 
esown ‘answer’ (lit. ‘word-back-do’), 3ow-baqal-biy-esown ‘ask’ (lit. ‘news-taking- 
do’), ki-bok-esown ‘be able’ (lit. ‘wealth-bring’), hel-fax-esown ‘sigh, groan’ (lit. 
‘spirit-emit’), or aCam-owk-esown ‘eat unleavened bread’. 


Tab. XII: Light verbs. 


Intransitive ig-esown ‘go/come 
Intransitive, anticausative ih-esown ‘become’ 
(In)transitive p-esown ‘say’ 
Transitive(-causative) biy-esown ‘do, make’ 
Transitive-causative dag-esown ‘give’ 


3.5.2 Agreement 


Albanian possesses a paradigm of personal agreement clitics which normally 
agree with the subject (S and A) but occasionally also with objects. Agreement 
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Tab. XIII: Verbal agreement. 


Subject (S/A) Object (0/IO) 
nFOC FOC 
S A 
1SG -z(ow) -za(x/s) 
2SG -(n)own -va(x/s) 
3SG Pres. m -Ø -va -o-en -oow(x/s) 
aem f -ag -ag-en -agow(x/s) 
n -ya -t-en -tow(x/s) 
Past m -n(e) -va -0-en -oow(x/s) 
atem f -ag -ag-en -agow(x/s) 
n ya -t-en *-tow(x/s) 
1PL -žan -Za(x/s) 
2PL -nan -vfa(x/s) 
3PL Pres. m -Ø -r -ün -á^a(x/s) 
stem f -aġ-owr -aġ-r-on -ag-r-o(x/s) 
n -e-bowr (?) -ed-g-on *-ed-g-o(x/s) 
Past m -n(e) dr n -áà a(x/s) 
Am f -ag-owr -ag-r-on *-ag-r-o(x/s) 
n -e-bowr (?) *-ed-g-on (?) *-eq-ó-o(x/s) 


clitics are strongly bound to verbal stems,” as long as they do not have a copular 
function (cf. 4.2.4 below). 

The paradigm of agreement clitics for the 3'* persons is divided into two sub- 
paradigms that are related to stem formation and focus. The unfocused 3'* person 
does not distinguish the singular from the plural; however, it occurs in two forms, 
namely, as - with tense/mood forms derived from the present stem, and as -n(e) 
with tense/mood forms derived from the past stem as well as static presents (e.g., 
in bow-ne ‘(there) is’). The unfocused 3'? person subject clitics may be reinforced 
with the help of pronominal clitics that copy a deictic pronoun onto the verb 
(“explicative” or focussing clitics). In this case, subjects in the absolutive (S) are 
distinguished from ergative subjects (A). In addition, a gender opposition applies 


24 Cf. Harris / Duff (2018) for a discussion. 
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with both the singular and the plural clitics. The distribution of -@ vs. -n(e) is also 
present when such emphasising clitics follow the verbal stem (e.g. -oen vs. -n- 
oen): -oen alone occurs with those tense/mood forms that normally exclude the 
clitic -ne (e.g., present bareta-oen ‘he leaves’) while -n-oen appears in the other 
cases (e.g., past bartay-n-oen ‘he left’). Therefore it is reasonable to assume that 
the frequent complex clitic -na-va is a combination of the primary clitic -ne with 
the explicative clitic -va (*-ne-va > -na-va). Distributional criteria further allow us 
to assume that -va replaces the weak agreement clitic *-o (i.e. the absolutive of 
the masculine/neuter anaphoric pronoun) with intransitive verbs (as opposed to 
the ergative form -oen with transitive verbs), even though it is difficult to decide 
whether -va is a morpheme distinct from -o or whether it has developed from -o 
via phonetic processes (*-o > *-awa > -va?). 

The 2"4 person singular shows a similar distribution, at least in the Gospel 
of John, with -own occurring with present tense forms and -n-own in other cases 
(e.g., ba-own ‘you do’ vs. biyay-n-own ‘you did’), thus suggesting that the -n- was 
not restricted to 3'* persons originally; however, there is no such variation with 
the 2^4 person plural clitic, -nan. Table XIII lists the clitics for all persons. 

All agreement clitics belong to the class of light clitics (cf. 3. above). They 
follow heavy clitics in case these are present. A typical chain of clitics (introduced 
by the heavy optative clitic -qa-) is given in karxes-qa-n-oen-Zax-biyay He will 
save us’ (Isaiah 35.4: A73va, 8—9). 


3.5.3 Tense and aspect 


Albanian is characterised by a tense system that is based on an earlier aspectual 
system. Most verbs show a thematic vowel (-a/-e) following the root-final conso- 
nant. Four stem types are derived depending on the type of the thematic vowel, 
namely, the present, past, infinitive, and imperative stems. In the infinitive stem, 
the thematic vowel (-e) has merged with an original case marker *-s (dative III) 
yielding -es-. With so-called *weak" verbs, both the present stem and the past 
stem are marked with the thematic vowel -a-, whereas with *strong" verbs the 
thematic vowel of the past stem is equal to that of the infinitive (-e-). The impera- 
tive stem is based on that of the infinitive but marked by the thematic vowel -a-. 
The basic pattern is given in Table XIV. 

Older patterns of aspectual stem formation are preserved with certain verbs. 
To which degree they were still productive at the times of the documented lan- 
guage cannot be told for sure. Two types must be distinguished here: 

(a) -a-/-i- root ablaut (cf. 2.2.4). This ablaut pattern is clearly present with the 
verbs ihesown *be(come) (present stem aha-, bigesown ‘seize’ (present stem 
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Present Past Infinitive Imperative 

Strong verbs Thematic vowel -e- -e- -a- 

Example beg-a- beg-e- beg-es- beg-a- ‘look’ 
Weak verbs Thematic vowel -a- -e- -a- 

Example heq-a- heq-a- heq-es- heq-a- ‘take’ 
Tab. XV: Suppletive stem formation. 

Infinitive Stem Present Stem Past Stem Imperative Stem 
‘go’ i-g-es- i-ga- ace- ow-kal- 
‘come’ he-g-es- he-ga- ar- he-kal- 
‘say’ p-es- (ow)ka- pe- (ow)pa- 
‘die/kill’ (owp-) bil'a- powr- owpar- 
‘give’ da-g-es- low-ga- da-ge- da-ga- 


baqa-), and biyesown (< *bi'e-) ‘do, make’ (present stem ba(a)- < *baa-). Note that 
bigesown once also shows a masdar variant bagesown (Hebrews 9.6: A78rb, 12), 
which illustrates that the ablaut may have occurred in the infinitive stem, too. 
Ablauting verbs can be both weak (biyesown > present stem ba(a)- < *ba'a-, past 
stem biya- < *bia-) and strong (ihesown > present aha-, past stem *ihe- > he-); 

(b) infixation of -r/l(e)- (with -l- changing to -l'- after a palatal vowel) in present 
(and, sometimes, infinitive) stems such as bi-l’e-c-a- (vs. bic-esown with variant bi- 
l’-c-esown ‘dissolve, get rotten’), a-re-c-a- (past ac-ar-i, *a(r)c-esown ‘sit’), i-l'e-g-a- 
(ig-esown ‘beat’), ze-l-t-a- (zet-esown ‘bind’), 3e-le-x-a- (3ex-esown ‘put, fix’), a-le- 
p-a- (ap-esown ‘reach’), d-le-p-a- (past stem ápe- ‘kindle’), and bd-l-a- (probably < 
*bå-l-h-a-; ba(h)-esown ‘go / think’). With a few verbs, the infix seems to be con- 
fined to the vowel -e- preceding the stem-final consonant, as in the present stems 
bat-e-ka- (batk-esown ‘turn’), bic-e-xa- (bicx-esown ‘report’), boc-e-ka- (bock-esown 
‘wash’), bac-e-xa- (bacxesown ‘hide’), or cal-e-xa- (calx-esown ‘realise, know’). 

The stem formation of some verbs is characterised by full or partial supple- 
tion as shown in Table XV; note that for ‘dying / killing’ there exists no infinitive 
stem proper, the noun owp ‘death’ being used instead. 

Two basic tense categories are documented in the palimpsests: present and 
past. The present tense is marked by the thematic vowel -a. From the present 
tense stem a (periphrastic) imperfect is formed by the addition of the clitic variant 
of the past of the auxiliary ihesown ‘be(come)’, -hé (= -he-y). The past tense is 
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Tab. XVI: Elements of tense formation. 


Root Infix Thematic Vowel Suffix Auxiliary 
Present -Ø 
oras pl [-r/Ke)-] -a- = 
Imperfect + -he 
Past -Ø 
— [4] - -a-/-e-/Ø -y-/-i- 
Pluperfect + -he 


marked by a morpheme -y ~ -i added to the past stem. The variant -i is restricted 
to the suppletive past stem of hegesown ‘come’, ar-i, used both as an independent 
and as a light verb; cf. ac-ar-i ‘sitting, having sat down’ (pres. stem a-re-ca-), 
powri « pow-ar-i (?) ‘dead, having come to death’ (pres. stem bil'a-), possibly also 
bowri < bow-ar-i ‘standing, having come into upright position’ < ‘having come to 
be’ (if the pres. stem bowra- is secondary). A secondary past tense form 
(corresponding to a pluperfect) is again formed with the help of the clitic past of 
ihesown ‘be(come)’, -hé, here combined with past forms. The forms efa-à n-ahal 
‘do/will they have’, il'ow-ka-á^n-ahal ‘do/will they speak’, and targowmanown-ba- 
an-ahal ‘do/will they translate’ (I Corinthians 12.30: B26va, 2-6) suggest that the 
present could also be extended by modal forms of the same light verb (here the 
subjunctive ahal ‘will be’; however, the existing data are too scarce to prove the 
existence of a distinct category. Table XVI summarises the basic pattern of tense 
formation. 

The following examples illustrate the present, the imperfect, the past and the 
pluperfect: Zan-al bicexa-Zan-vfa ‘We also declare (it) to you’ (I John 1.5: A104va, 
18-19); bagal-baa-z-ya-hé ‘I used to ransack it’ (Galatians 1.13: B15vb, 14-15); il’ow- 
kor-biyay-n-oen-á^a ‘He replied to them’ (John 9.27: A21rb, 21); xibom nfa-ZiZ-ace- 
he-zow ‘three times I had suffered shipwreck’ (II Corinthians 11.25: A77vb, 1-3). 


3.5.4 Mood and modality 


The modal paradigm of Albanian includes a (hortative) optative, a (future) sub- 
junctive, a conditional, an imperative, and a prohibitive. Special constructional 
patterns are used to encode necessity and (in)ability. 

The optative, which sometimes functions as a mere future, is based on the 
heavy clitic -qa-. It usually combines with past tense forms and is always followed 
by the “past” agreement clitics. The basic pattern can be seen in heqay-qa-n-oen 
‘he shall take’ (Matthew 10.41: A13ra, 4-5 and 8-9) and ta-pe-qa-Zan ‘let us offer’ 
(Hebrews 13.15: A2va, 17). 
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The subjunctive (more regularly used to denote a future tense) is based upon 
the -al-participle (see 3.5.6), regularly (but not always) combined with the clitic 
element -anke-. The clitic most often corresponds to a conjunction ‘(so) that’, thus 
constituting (final) subordinate clauses. The basic pattern is visible in baal-anke- 
zow ‘(so) that I should do’ (John 6.38: A98vb, 18) and akal-anke-Za ‘(so) that we 
may see' (John 6.30: A99ra, 9). 

The conditional is derived from the present tense by adding the clitic -en’e-. 
A past variant is construed like the imperfect by adding the past form of the 
auxiliary ihesown ‘be(come)’, -hé. As the construction is based on the present 
stem, no agreement clitic appears with 3"? persons (cf. 3.5.2). The basic pattern is 
illustrated by efa-en'e-Zan ‘if we hold’ (Hebrews 3.6: B23va, 9) or aa-en'e-vfa-he ‘if 
you had known’ (John 8.19: A19rb, 4). 

The imperative is derived from the infinitive stem by a change of its thematic 
vowel to -a-. Hence the stem differs from the present stem only in case of vowel 
alternation, infixation, or stem suppletion (cf., e.g., beg-esown ‘see, look’, present 
stem bega-, imperative stem bega-, but (ow)p-esown ‘say’, present stem (ow)ka-, 
imperative stem owpa-). With many standard verbs, the imperative stem is thus 
difficult to distinguish from the present stem. With root ablauting verbs, the im- 
perative takes the vocalisation of the infinitive stem, e.g. ih-esown ‘be(come)’ > 
imperative iha- vs. present stem aha-, biq-esown ‘take’ > imperative biqa- vs. 
present stem baqa-, and biy-esown ‘do, make’ > imperative biya- vs. present stem 
ba(a)-. This rule also applies when the stems are used as light verbs in verbal 
composition. 

The two motion verbs ig-esown ‘go’ and heg-esown ‘come’ have suppletive 
imperative stems, viz. owkal-‘go!’ and hekal- ‘come!’. Most likely, we have to deal 
here with two petrified preverbs (ow- vs. he-) that are added to an imperative 
stem kal- ‘move!’. A few verbs show an imperative stem in -ar- (boz-ar- ‘endure!”’, 
hay-z-ar- ‘arise!’, owp-ar- *kill");^ these usually go along with a past stem in 
-(a)r-7$ which may rely on ar-i, the irregular past of the light verb heg-esown 
‘come’ (cf. 3.5.3) used as a light verb. 

The imperative stem is usually followed by subject clitics as in bai-efa-nown 
‘keep fulfilled", bega-nan ‘look!’, otana-bowra-nan ‘pray!’ (lit. ‘stand in prayer!), 
bfaida-n(ow)n-za ‘leave me alone!’, zahown-iha-nan "learn", bowxi-iha-nan ‘be- 
come strong!’, biya-nown ‘do, make!’ or bowqana-biya-nan "love". 


25 II Timothy 4.5 (A28ra, 13); Acts 12.7 (A57vb, 4); Matthew 5.21 (A9ra, 20). 

26 boz-ari- John 4.38 (B18rb, 12) and Hebrews 12.3 (A67vb, 6); hay-z-ari- John 13.4 (A66va, 7) etc.; 
the frequent powri- ‘died’ (Romans 8.34: B33rb, 4 etc.) may represent an underlying *pow-ari-, 
cf. owp ‘death’. The form batar-nown ‘leave!’ in Matthew 5.24 (A9rb, 21-22) is likely to be misspelt 
for *barta-nown, given that the past of bartesown ‘leave’ is bartay throughout. 
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A periphrastic necessitative is based on a constructional pattern that uses 
the word bega ‘necessary’, originally probably the present stem of beg-esown ‘be 
necessary, have to’. The obliged person is marked by one of the datives, whereas 
the lexical verb appears in the infinitive (in -es-a, cf. 3.5.7). An example is bega o 
owsbos bowqana-biy-es-a icay cibowx ‘the husbands must love their wives’ (Ephe- 
sians 5.28: A27rb, 15-17). Another way of expressing necessity is the use of the 
form in -esown, probably the genitive of the infinitive (-es-own, cf. 3.5.7), as a 
quasi-predicate (cf. Engl. I am to do s.th.); cf, e.g., hase-Zax bacow-biyesown e 
bowqanaaxoc k si ‘who (is) to separate (lit. make fragmented) us from the love 
of Christ’ (Romans 8.35: B33rb, 10-11). 

Ability is expressed by the verb ki-bokesown ‘prevail, conquer, be victorious’, 
which is likely to have developed from *bring wealth'. It is generally followed by 
the verb in the infinitive.” An example is ki-boka-oen fafesownaxá'a-al he(-ihe- 
sa ‘He can also help those (who are) in temptation’ (Hebrews 2.18: A29rb, 5-6). 


3.5.5 Negation 


In Albanian, negation is expressed by the elements te-, now-, nowt-, and ma-. The 
element te- is the inherited Lezgic negator, whereas ma- and now- are most likely 
loan elements (cf. 5.2.1 below), and nowt- may have resulted from a combination 
of now- and te-. Different from the other negators, te can be used independently, 
with its function coming close to that of a negative copula; it is also used as a 
sentential negator (‘no’). As a negative copula as well as with finite verbs, te- 
functions as a clitic host followed by agreement clitics as in viç-ġåar daizowzn’a 
Sowm te-n-áà^a pow ‘bread for (lit. of) two hundred dinars is not enough for them’ 
(John 6.7: A101vb, 11-12). With verbs, the use of te- seems to be restricted to past 
tenses and stative expressions; cf., e.g., te-ne-biyay ‘He did not do (it)’ (John 8.40: 
A55vb, 17), te-ne-soma-ari-hé ‘He had not yet come’ (John 6.17: A107vb, 14) or 
te-zow-zaown-hé ‘I was not taught (it)’ (Galatians 1.12: B24rb, 6). 

The negator now- is the preferred element with tense/mood forms that are not 
based on the past. In this respect it stands in complementary distribution with te-. 
now- often assimilates to, or merges with, a subsequent vowel (> na-, ni-, n-). Con- 
trary to te- it is normally not followed by agreement clitics but by the verbal stem;78 
cf. examples like n-aa-za ‘I do not know’ (John 9.12: A18ra, 13), now-ba-agen-hüwkel 
‘she does not remember’ (lit. ‘does not do on heart’; John 16.21: A24rb, 16-17) or 
now-bfax-baa-z ‘I do not judge’ (lit. ‘do judgement’; John 8.15: A19ra, 4-5). 


27 Cf. Ganenkov (2015: 121-122). 
28 Cf. Gippert et al. (2008: I, IT-61). 
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Both now- and nowt- are used in derivation. This is especially true of nowt, 
which can be used as a suffix in the sense of an alpha privativum (cf. gar-nowt 
‘child-less’ and ki-nowt ‘poor’, lit. ‘wealth-less’).?° It further appears in negating 
subordinate verbs, conditionals, and forms based on the participle in -al. Like te-, 
it usually takes the first place in the verbal chain and hence serves as a primary 
host for clitics such as -anake- and -anke-; cf. examples like nowt-anake-nan-heqay 
‘for you have not received’ (Romans 8.15: B25rb, 13-14), nowt-anke-ten-efal ‘that it 
may not have’ (Ephesians 5.27: A28vb, 9-10) or nowt-hamatownke-va-hé ‘as long 
as he was not’ (Luke 7.6: A42rb, 6-7). 

Albanian possesses two types of prohibitives (here named strong and weak). 
Both forms are based on the proclitic negation particle ma-. The strong prohibi- 
tive is built upon the imperative; cf. biya-nown ‘do!’ > ma-biya-nown ‘do not". 
Here, ma- is always followed by the verbal stem. The weak prohibitive is the 
negated equivalent of the optative. In its formation, the hortative particle -qa- 
follows immediately after the negation particle ma-, the verbal base being shifted 
to the end of the clitic chain. The basic pattern is biyay-qa-nown ‘you should do!’ 
> ma-qa-nown-biyay ‘you should not do!’. Note that the cluster ma-qa- cannot be 
separated by other clitics and that in contrast to the strong prohibitive, the forms 
are not restricted to 2"? person subjects. Examples are ma-qa-n-bite ‘(it) will not 
fall’ (Matthew 10.29: A12vb, 13-14), ma-qa-n-etis-hé ‘there shall not be’ (Isaiah 35.8: 
A73vb, 8) or ma-qa-zow-ce-biyay ‘I shall not cast out’ (John 6.37: A98vb, 15). A 
peculiar use of ma is found in phrases introduced by meciqay 'really, perhaps; 
lest’; cf. meciqay ice bowl bil'a-ma-ke-oen-ahal ‘will he perhaps not kill himself (lit. 
his own head)?’ (rhetorical question, John 8.22: A20vb, 17-18) or meciqay hega- 
ma-ke vfal hala peo margavenow£goy ‘lest the (word) spoken by the prophets 
might come over you’ (Ephesians 5.28: A27rb19-22). The element ma is also con- 
tained in qüw-ma-ne ‘consolation’, lit. (may) fear not be (there), which appears 
in qüw-ma-ne-pesown ‘console’ and qiiw-ma-ne-heqesown ‘be consoled’, lit. ‘speak’ 
and ‘take consolation’ (cf. 5.2.5 below). 


3.5.6 Participles and converbs 


The two basic participles of Albanian are identical with the pure forms of the 
present and the past. The present participle is zero-marked (present stem with 


29 Possibly, the obscure adjective a$nowt appearing as a variant reading in the letter from 
bishop Giwt to St Vache in Movses Kalankatuatsi's History of the country of the Albanians as an 
epithet of Arm. ašown ‘autumn’ (book I, chapter 11; Emin 1860a: 19, 1. 14 / 1912: 32, 1. 13; Arakelyan 
1983: 24, 1. 15 note) represents Albanian as-nowt ‘workless’, chosen by the author because of the 
alliterative similarity to its head-noun; Dowsett (1961a: 14, 1. 23) translates “parched” as the 
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thematic vowel -a), whereas the past participle is marked by the suffix -y ~ -i 
added to the past stem. The simple present stem is but rarely used as a participle, 
however. In attributive function, it is rather replaced by a secondary formation 
containing the element -al (i.e. thematic vowel -a- + -D. The -al-participle, here 
styled a present-future participle, is also used for the derivation of nomina agentis 
and forms the basis for the anke-subjunctive (cf. 3.5.4 above). In addition, there 
are two marginal participle formations documented in the texts, namely, a present 
participle in -ala, an extension of the -al-participle (most probably a dative variant), 
and a participle in -ana (as well built upon the present stem). 

All participles are labile with respect to diathesis in that they do not exhibit 
any clear affinity to either active or passive voice. Most of the formations can be 
referentialised with the usual elements (cf. Table VII in 3.2). Examples are bow- 
gana-o ‘the beloved one, friend’, pé-o (< pe-y-o) ‘what was spoken’, hebiyay-oya ‘of 
the sent one, apostle’, bega-etxoc ‘from what is necessary’, go-karxé-d’y ‘of those 
who have sinned, sinners’, aana-edgoy ‘of the known (things)’, or ser-3exay-edgoy 
‘of the established (things)’. 

The Albanian texts do not show any systematic converbial structures, con- 
junction-based subordination being used instead. In a few cases, a plain verbal 
form (without person reference) is used like a converb preceding a fully inflected 
form as in hoci biyay bisay-n-oen ‘having made clay, he anointed’ (John 9.11: A18ra, 
7-8), angelos $e ari bowri-ne hala ‘an angel of the Lord, having come, stood 
above’ (Act. 12.7: A48ra, 20-22) or 3owmowx biqa ¢e-baha-nown ‘hold(ing your) 
tongue (lit. mouth) go out!’ (Luke 4.35: A43vb, 11-12); note that the conjunction 
own ‘and’ is usually not used between two verbal forms (but cf. 4.2.6). Certain 
case forms of masdars may function in terms of converbs, too (cf. 3.5.7). 


3.5.7 Infinitives and action nouns 


There are two formations of nomina actionis in Albanian. The primary formation 
is based upon the infinitive stem in -es. Historically, the formation in -es must 
have had a goal function which, however, has been lost by and large in Albanian. 
Instead, it has developed more nominal functions, which can be inferred from 
the fact that it can be inflected as a noun; cf. genitive biy-es-own ‘of making’ 
(> masdar ‘the making’, see below), dative I biy-es-a ‘(in order) to make’, dative II 
biy-es-ax ‘in making’, and ergative biy-es-en ‘by making’; absolutive forms (*biy-es 
‘the making’) are only attested in derivational causatives (see 3.5.8). The ergative 


equivalent of Arm. erastowt which is one of the other variant readings at the given position 
(reading preferred in Arakelyan 1983: 24, 1. 15). 
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form in -es-en often functions like a manner converb; cf. esa-ig-es-en ‘by persecu- 
tion’, lit. ‘by going behind’, gal’-ih-es-en ‘by being alert’ > ‘with containment’, 
hüwk-ih-es-en ‘by being heart(ful) > ‘by mercifulness', ifown-ih-es-en ‘with being 
angry, menacing’ > ‘with strictness’, and qac-ak-es-en ‘by being troubled’ (lit. ‘seeing 
strait’). The primary dative of the formation in -es (> -es-a) has developed into an 
infinitive expressing purpose. Examples are axa-ep-es-a ‘to exhort’, hala-kac-p-es-a 
‘to circumcise’ (lit. ‘cut above’), harz-es-a ‘to rise’; heg-es-a ‘to come’, ig-es-a ‘to go’, 
horo-ig-es-a ‘to go around, behave’, akowk-ih-es-a ‘to be visible’, aqat’i-ih-es-a ‘to be 
bared’, biiwi-ih-es-a ‘to be burdened’, Cacaows-ih-es-a ‘to be confronted’, gowy-ih-es- 
a ‘to live’, heq-es-a ‘to receive’. 

The secondary action noun, here named masdar, is built with a suffix -esown 
which probably derives from the genitive of the infinitive (-es-own). It has even 
stronger nominal properties than the primary formation and can be inflected 
just as any other polysyllabic noun; cf. absolutive biy-esown ‘making’, ergative 
biy-esown-en ‘by the making’, genitive biy-esown-own ‘of the making’, dative I biy- 
esown-a ‘for the making’, etc. 


3.5.8 Diathesis 


Albanian does not have inflectional means of foregrounding or backgrounding 
subjects or objects in terms of diathesis. Diathesis-like processes are basically 
derivational, involving the use of special light verbs. One of them is the light verb 
ig-esown ‘go’ which has valence-reducing properties. An example is Ziz-ig-esown 
‘be shaken, tossed’. Nevertheless, paucity of data does not permit of describing 
this derivational pattern as a systematic way of forming passives. Causatives are 
generally based on the light verb biy-esown ‘do, make’, which is often opposed to 
its intransitive (anti-causative) counterpart ih-esown ‘become’; cf. za(h)own-biy- 
esown ‘teach’ vs. za(h)own-ih-esown ‘learn, be taught’, bai-biy-esown ‘fill’ vs. bai- 
ih-esown ‘be filled, full’, bán'i-biy-esown ‘enlarge’ vs. ban’i-ih-esown ‘be(come) 
large, grow’, etc. When combined with the plain infinitive stem in -es (cf. 3.5.7), 
biy-esown derives true causatives; cf. ac-es-biy-esown ‘cause to perish’ > ‘destroy’ 
(vs. ac’-esown ‘perish, be lost’), batk-es-biy-esown ‘turn s.th. around/away' (vs. 
batk-esown ‘turn, be turned’), bowr-es-biy-esown ‘make s. o. stand’ (vs. bowr-esown 
‘stand’), harz-es-biy-esown ‘raise’ (vs. harz-esown ‘rise’) or karx-es-biy-esown ‘save’ 
(vs. karx-esown ‘be saved, live’). The basis of apiy-es-biy-esown ‘despise, disdain’ 
is not attested as such. 


3.5.9 Preverbs 


Albanian verbs can be combined with preverbs that encode directional and loca- 
tional specifications. Two types can be distinguished here in correspondence with 
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Tab. XVII: Directional preverbs. 


Plain verb *ta- ‘thither’ *he- ‘hither’ 
bokesown ‘lead’ ta-bokesown ‘row’ < ‘lead away’ he-bokesown ‘bring’ < *'lead hither’ 
igesown ‘go’ he-gesown ‘come (hither)’ 
bGhesown ‘go’ ta-bühesown “go thither, pass away’ 
*pesown ‘put, beat’ ta-pesown ‘put off’ > ‘offer, 

approach, close’ 

he-gesown ‘take’ « *'get hither’ ? 

bigesown ‘take, receive’ he-begesown ‘gain’ « *'take hither’? 
dagesown “give' ta-dagesown ‘give away’ 
biyesown ‘do, make’ he-biyesown ‘send’ < *‘make hither’? 
batkesown ‘turn’ ta-batkesown ‘exchange’ 
bitesown ‘sow’ ta-bitesown ‘preach’ < *‘sow out’ 


Tab. XVIII: Locational preverbs. 


aci-báhesown 
aci-bicxesown 
*aci-faxesown 
aci-hegesown 
aci-pesown 
aci-sak-pesown 
baha-bühesown 
Ce-axay-bokesown 
Ce-bühesown 
Ce-begesown 
Ce-bokesown 
Ce-hegesown 
Ce-sak-pesown 
es-bokesown 
esa-igesown 
esa-igesown 


‘go down, descend’ 
‘be swallowed, drowned’ 
‘be covered, hidden’ 
‘take down’ 

‘stoop, bend down’ 
‘cast down’ 

‘go inside, enter’ 

‘put away, discard’ 
“go out, pass away’ 
‘look out, hope’ 
‘thrust out’ 

‘look out, see’ 

‘lay aside’ 

‘search after, examine’ 
‘persecute’ 

‘go behind, follow’ 


hala-bowresown 
hala-kac-pesown 
hala-pesown 
*hala-zesown 
hay-báühesown 
hay-bokesown 
hay-hegesown 
hay-pesown 
hay-zesown / ha-r-zesown 
hay-zexesown 
horo-igesown 
kor-ihesown 
-kor-biyesown 
owg-ow-pesown 
owdqa-biyesown 
owxa-he-gesown 
owxa-he-bokesown 


‘stand above, reign’ 
‘circumcise’ 

‘put on, dress’ 

‘stir up’ (only in hala-zari)? 
“go up, ascend’ 

‘lead up’ 

‘take up, raise’ 
‘speak up, aloud’ 
‘get up, rise’ 

‘fix upon, crucify’ 
‘walk around, follow’ 
‘return, go back’ 
‘return, give back’ 
‘talk low, murmur’ 
‘put under, subdue’ 
‘be added’ 

‘enrich, increase’ 


the case/series distinction of locative case forms (cf. 3.1.3 above). The first type 
consists of the ‘directional’ preverbs ta- ‘thither’ (itive) and he- ‘hither’ (ventive), 
both referring to motion with respect to the basic deictic opposition of ‘here’ and 
‘there’. Examples are given in Table XVII; note that the preverb of he-gesown ‘come’ 
is dropped in the suppletive past stem ar- (instead of *he-ar-). The pair (ow)p-esown 
vs. -ep-esown ‘speak, say’ (only in combinations such as hekal-epesown ‘call’, lit. ‘say 
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“come”!’, or axa-epesown ‘exhort’) suggests that there might have been another set 
of directional preverbs, namely *u- vs. *e-; *u- may also be present in owp- ‘death’ 
(cf. the past powr-i ‘died, dead’) and owk-esown ‘eat’ (past ka-y). 

Preverbs related to the concept of "series" refer to locational circumstances. 
They include aci- ‘down’, baha- ‘in(to)’, če- ‘out, away from, toward’, es(a)- ‘behind, 
after’, horo- ‘around’, hay- ‘up’, hala- ‘on(to)’, kor- ‘back’, owq(a)- ‘under’, and 
owxa- ‘on top’. Table XVIII lists some examples. One more preverb (of uncertain 
meaning but cf. go ‘sin, fault, spot’) may be present in the three verbs go-bicxes- 
own ‘command’ (vs. bicxesown ‘show’), go-bokesown ‘hurt’ (vs. bokesown ‘bring, 
carry’), and go-karxesown ‘sin’ (vs. karxesown ‘be saved, live’). 


3.6 Adverbs 


As far as our data go, no genuine class of adverbs can be established for Albanian. 
Local and temporal adverbs are, e.g., eme- ‘here’, eti$ and ete ‘there’, and emocen 
‘then’ (« e-moc-en erg. ‘that-time’?), all built upon the demonstrative e-, as well as 
esin ‘then’ (< es-in ‘finally, eventually’ < erg. ‘end’?); as an adverb of manner we 
may note yanke ‘thus’ (< *ya-anke ‘what-as’). A sort of deadjectival adverbs is 
formed with the (comitative?) suffix -eš as in ebraown-es, dalmataown-es and 
yovnaown-es ‘in Hebrew, Latin and Greek’ (John 19.20: A17vb, 12-13, cf. Chapter 3 
of this Handbook, 2.2.2); in ser-3exay-e$ ‘more fixed, certain’ (II Peter 1.19: A3ra, 6) 
the same suffix seems to carry the function of a comparative (corresponding to 
Arm. hastata-goyn, Gk. BeBatotepov, and Georg. u-mtkic-es-i). 


3.7 Postpositions 
Quite in accordance with the general typology of East Caucasian languages, Alba- 


nian can specify locative functions by using postpositions. Table XIX lists the post- 
positions that are documented in the texts. 


Tab. XIX: Postpositions. 


Postposition Meaning Origin Governed case 
büwa ‘in front of *bu ‘front’ (dat.I)? Dative 

biwga ‘in the middle, among’ *bü ‘middle’ (dat.I)? Genitive 
cacaows ‘against, towards, facing’ ća ‘face’ (abs. + dat.III face to face’?) Dative 

esa ‘behind’ *es ‘end’ (dat.I) ? Genitive 

gaen ‘for (the sake of), because of’ go ‘guilt’ (erg.) ? Genitive 


hala ‘on, upon’ ha- ‘up’ + *la ‘above’ Superessive I 
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Tab. XIX (continued) 


Postposition Meaning Origin Governed case 
hegala ‘together (with) hegesown ‘come’ (participle in -a/a) Comitative 
lamen ‘like’ *lam ‘picture’ (erg.)? Genitive 

owqa ‘under’ *owg ‘ground’ (dat.I)? Subessive 
-town(-ke) ‘until’ Non-derived? Superessive I 


3.8 Conjunctions 


Coordinating conjunctions are own and (rarely) üwxa ‘and’, bowen’e ‘or’ (< bow- 
en’e ‘if it is’, ‘be it’), sa ‘but’ (= sa ‘one, alone’?), i ‘now’, and et'(a gáe)n ‘because, 
therefore, for’ < *et-ya ga-en (‘because of that’; always abbreviated as et"n but cf. 
pleonastic et”n gåen in II Corinthians 9.14: A56vb, 4). 

Subordinating conjunctions generally comprise the subordinator -ke, which 
is also present in the relative pronouns (cf. 3.3.6). Most subordinating conjunc- 
tions are based upon the corresponding interrogative pronouns. Examples in- 
clude hamatownke ‘until’ (« ha-ma-town-ke ‘up to where/when that’), hamocke 
‘when’ (< ha-moc-ke ‘this time that’), hatenke ‘if’ (« ha-ten-ke ‘by what that’?), and 
hacinke ‘as, how, like’ (< ha-cin-ke ‘what sort that’); the origin of -anake- ‘that 
(complementiser); because, for (causal) and -anke- ‘when, as; so that, in order to 
(temporal, consecutive, purposive)’ is unclear. With the exception of hatenke ‘if’, 
the subordinating conjunctions are generally placed in the position of a heavy 
clitic after the lexical verb or a phrase-initial element. The two subordinators 
-anke- and -anake- are extremely frequent. 


3.9 Particles and Interjections 


The Albanian texts do not exhibit a broader set of particles. Nevertheless, the 
following items can be mentioned: soma ‘yet’ (dative of som ‘once’?), himi ‘more- 
over, still, otherwise’ (also used as an indefinite pronoun ‘(an)other’), and meciqay 
‘really, perhaps, lest’ (mostly used to introduce rhetorical questions, cf. 3.5.5 
above); clitic particles are -ka (phrase-final quotative, < (ow)ka 'saying), -al (‘also, 
too’, additive focus clitic), and -ofom (‘as well’, ‘very’, additive focus clitic appear- 
ing with pronouns and adverbs such as ic-ofom ‘the very same’, etis-ofom and 
eme-ofom ‘at the same place’, and owhow-ofom ‘likewise’, with unclear basis ow- 
how just’). Except for aha ‘behold’, no explicit interjections are documented for 
Albanian; however, hi-pesown ‘cry out’ is likely to be based on an unattested inter- 
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jection *hi (‘say hi', cf. also hihi lamentation’ with hihi-pesown ‘lament’ and voe 
‘woe’ with voe-pesown ‘weep, mourn’). 


4 Syntax 


The syntax of the Albanian biblical texts is heavily influenced by the models used 
by the translators. This holds especially true for word order phenomena, probably 
also for the use of articles. In addition, we cannot exclude the possibility that the 
means of syntactical subordination are, at least in parts, as well motivated by the 
translators’ efforts to stick to their originals as closely as possible. 


4.1 Noun phrase and postpositional phrase 


Noun phrases usually exhibit the order determinans-determinatum, i.e. article- 
noun, adjective-noun, genitive-noun, pronoun-noun, numeral-noun, noun-post- 
position, etc. Except for the number and gender distinction of the article (see 
3.3.2), no noun phrase-internal agreement patterns are documented for the lan- 
guage. Note, however, that numerals can combine with nouns in both the plural 
and the singular The basic patterns are illustrated by the following examples: e 
ba xown’-ex (article-adjective-noun) ‘in that dark place’ (II Peter 1.19: A4va, 11- 
12); e owpen(ow)n kowl-apesown (article-genitive-noun) ‘the power of death’ (He- 
brews 2.14: A29ra, 3-4); ic giya (pronoun-noun) ‘on the same day’ (Matthew 22.23: 
A42vb, 4); pfa Cobalo[w]x (numeral-noun) ‘two sparrows’ (Matthew 10.29: A12vb, 
10-11); xib bowze (numeral-noun) ‘three months’ (Hebrews 11.23: A2ra, 21); müw- 
qen(ow)n esa (noun-postposition) ‘after Easter’ (Acts 12.4: A57va, 4). Nevertheless, 
attributes may also follow their determinatum, which most likely represents a 
calque of Armenian syntax; cf., e.g., himiqanaown e mowc'owrá^y (noun-article- 
genitive) ‘the need of the saints’ (II Corinthians 9.12: A56va, 12-13) or e bfax-al 
bezi ‘my judgement, too’ and hüwkeqaown bezi ‘my intention’ vs. bezi biyexoc 
‘from myself’ (lit. ‘from my head’; all John 5.30: A97ra, 21-A100vb, 5). 

In general, indefiniteness is not marked on nouns or within noun phrases; 
cf., e.g., he-ne bán'i bows lowsow asalal hala ‘There was a great famine in (lit. on) 
all the land’ (Luke 4.25: A43rb, 6-7). The example also illustrates that definite 
noun phrases are not necessarily marked specifically, although the language pos- 
sesses definite articles (see 3.3.2). Obviously, the use of the definite article, which 
always introduces the noun phrase, adds a specific notion, perhaps in terms of 
emphasis, and it probably depends on the use of articles in Armenian. The follow- 
ing examples illustrate its use: bowqa-Za ce-bühesa e marmin’axoc ‘we want to go 
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out of the body’ (II Corinthians 5.8: A39va, 2-4); o dex bezi-al a(a)-anake-vfa-he 
‘for you would also know my father’ (lit. ‘the father of mine’; John 8.19: A19rb, 3- 
4). Another way of indicating definiteness is possibly involved in the use of the 
dative II to indicate direct objects (cf. 4.2.2 below). 


4.2 Sentence structure 
4.2.1 Word order and information structure 


Due to the nature of the existing texts, nothing precise can be said about word 
order preferences. To which extent the word order in the palimpsests deviates 
from that of the possible models (Greek, Armenian, Georgian, Syriac) remains an 
unstudied matter up to now. The same holds true for strategies of structuring 
information such as clefts; but cf., e.g., zow-zow powlaygan-aha-hke-zow zaloc ‘it 
is me who bears (lit. who I bear) witness to myself ’ (John 8.18: A20va, 15-16). 
Albanian possesses at least one clitic that clearly has focal functions, namely, the 
additive clitic -al ‘also, too’. A typical passage is de bowqana-baa-anake garax cex 
hil’-al bicexa-oen oows icen baa-h^ke-oen ‘for the father loves the son (and) also 
shows him everything (lit. every thing, too) that he himself does' (John 5.20: A97va, 
16-18). 


4.2.2 Case assignment and verbal agreement 


The underlying system of case assignment is basically ergative, with agents of 
transitive verbs (A) being encoded differently from subjects of intransitive verbs 
(S). This is valid for 3™ persons; cf., e.g, efa ea ace-ne y's etow-xown çax gali- 
laow£goy ‘after this Jesus went across the lake of the Galilees’ (John 6.1: A101va, 
11-12) with S (y^s) in the absolutive, and il'ow-kor-biyay-ne yn pe-n-à^s “Jesus 
replied and said to them’ (John 6.29: A99ra, 4-5) with A (yn) in the ergative. In 
contrast to this, 1** and 2°¢ person pronouns do not distinguish absolutive and 
ergative forms; cf., e.g., zow ari-zow ciyen deya bezi ‘I have come in (lit. by) the 
name of my father’ (John 5.43: A101rb, 12-13) with zow T = S, and aha zow baa- 
z-vfax bSeowx-anke owlowgox büwga ‘Look, I send (lit. make) you like sheep 
among the wolves' (Matthew 10.16: A12ra, 1-3) with zow T - A. At the same time, 
the latter sentence shows that personal pronouns in the function of the direct 
object (O) appear in the dative II (vfax ‘you’), not in the absolutive (vfan). The 
same may apply to 3'* person objects as in ta-qa-n-dage viciye viciy-ex owpa ‘A 
brother will deliver (his) brother to death' (Matthew 10.21: A12rb, 7-9) with O 
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(viciyex ‘brother’) being marked in the dative, thus contrasting with the ergative 
viciye representing A. In all these cases, the verbal predicate agrees primarily 
with S or A (with -ne for 3'* persons and -zow for the 1** person), not O. 

The exact conditions under which the dative II can be used for 3'*-person 
direct objects are not fully transparent; it seems that it was restricted to animate 
or even human objects. This is possibly a calque of Old Armenian, given that the 
Albanian dative II matches the original directional semantics of the Armenian 
nota accusativi (z-), which is somehow also related to definiteness. Nevertheless 
the distribution is not balanced: within the lectionary texts, roughly 75 % of all 
Armenian terms marked with the nota accusativi are rendered by the Albanian 
dative, whereas 2596 show the absolutive. Personal pronouns and anaphorics in 
object function are always marked by the dative II, except for the neuter clitic 
-ya ‘it’; c£, e.g., he-biyay-hanayoenke-zax de ‘the father who sent me’ (John 8.16: 
A19ra, 10-11) and he-biyay-qa-z-ya vSaxow ‘I will send it to you’ (John 16.7: A31ra, 
12-13). The dative II can appear with both definite and indefinite human objects 
as in haype-baa-hamocke-nan ġarax is(o)wy ‘When you lift up the son of man’ 
(John 8.28: A19vb, 2-3) and efa-hanayoenke margavenax margavenown ciyen ‘He 
who receives a prophet in (lit. by) the name of a prophet’ (Matthew 10.41: A13ra, 
1-3). In contrast to this, the absolutive usually appears with inanimate objects, but 
also with humans; cf., e.g., dage-qa-z-va kiltowx €owdown üwxownown ‘ shall give 
you the keys (abs.) of the kingdom of heaven’ (Matthew 16.19: A37va, 18-19), bartay- 
n-oen ice xifow viciye ice ‘He left his wife (abs.) to his brother’ (Matthew 22.25: 
A35ra, 1-2), or ic e xowrnowl hala biyay-qa-zow eklesi bezi ‘On this very rock I 
shall build my church (abs. (Matthew 16.18: A34ra, 13-14) vs. sen bowqana-biyay- 
hacinke eklesix ice ‘(just) as Christ loved his church (dat.ID' (Ephesians 5.25: A27ra, 
20—22). As far as data go, dative II-marked non-human objects only occur in case 
they are definite. Most likely, we have to deal with the beginnings of a grammatical- 
isation process which has been stabilised later on in Udi. 

A peculiar setting is found in experiencer constructions (with verba senti- 
endi). Here, the object (*stimulus") is either in the absolutive or in the dative II, 
whereas the experiencer is marked by the dative I; cf., e.g., ma-qa-n-oow-aké owp 
‘he (dat.I) will not see death (abs. (John 8.52: A51ra, 11-12), iha-hamocke-à"a-he 
ee ‘when they (dat.I) heard this (abs.)' (Luke 4.28: A44vb, 21-22), ake-n-oow sa kai 
igow bixeaxoc ‘he (Jesus, dat.I) saw one man (abs.) blind from birth on’ (John 9.1: 
A51va, 6-7) vs. hatenke zax aa-en'e-vfa-he dex bezi-al a(a)-anake-vfa-he ‘for if you 
(dat.I)) knew me (dat.II), you (dat.I) would also know my father (dat.II) (John 8.19: 
A19rb, 2-4). In the verb, the experiencer is indicated by a set of clitics that corre- 
spond to the dative of the personal pronouns as shown in Table XX. Obviously, 
the pattern is bipersonal with 3'?-person experiencers and stimuli; cf., e.g., ake- 
n-oow in John 9.1 (see above, with -n- agreeing with the object in the absolutive, 
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Tab. XX: Verbal experiencer clitics. 


Stimulus Experiencer Stimulus Experiencer 
3 person 3'7 person 
nFOC FOC nFOC FOC 

1.SG -z(ow)- -za 1.PL *-Zan- Za 

2.SG -own- -va 2.PL *-nan- -vfa 

3.SGm -n- - -0-0W 3.PLm -n- - -dà^a 

3.SGf -n- - -ag-ow 3.PLf -n- - -ag-r-0 


the blind man, and -oow with the experiencer in the dative, Jesus) vs. isow... te- 
za-aké ‘I did not see anyone’ (Galatians 1.19: B24vb, 2-3) or hüwkel-qa-v'a-he e 
il'ow *you should remember the word' (John 15.20: A30rb, 12-13). Bipersonal com- 
binations with non-3'-person stimuli are rare. Probably ahownza ‘I know you’ 
in Luke 4.34 (A44ra, 7-8) represents *a(a)-own-za (with “hypercorrect” h in the 
hiatus), with -own- representing the 2"* person singular as the stimulus and -za, 
the 1° person experiencer in the dative I; similarly, nowt-aa-z-vfa (‘you (pl.) do 
not know me") in John 8.19 (A19rb, 1-2) contains -z- (< -zow-) for a 1°t person sg. 
stimulus and -vfa for the 2^4 person pl. experiencer.*° At least one example (ake- 
n-àn ‘they saw’; John 21.9: Blva, 10—11) illustrates that experiencer verbs could 
also be aligned to the transitive pattern, with the experiencer in the ergative (dn 
‘they’ instead of da ‘id.’ dat.I).?! 


4.2.3 Comparative constructions 


In Albanian, the standard of comparison is marked by the ablative as in nowt- 
anake naifow beg $ exoc ice ‘that the servant is not greater than (lit. great from) 
his master’ (John 15.20: A25vb, 13-14); the ablative may be accompanied by ixoy 
‘more’ as in bün'i-n-oen-báe qfa k^si kiyeaxoc ixoy boc'e-kod'in egiptosowgoy ‘he 
esteemed the reproach of Christ greater than (lit. great more from) the rich(es) 
of the treasury of the Egyptians’ (Hebrews 11.26: A2rb, 13-15). 


30 Cf. Gippert (2018a: 37) for a discussion. 
31 Cf. Gippert (2018a: 41-42). 
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4.2.4 Non-verbal predicates 


Albanian has three strategies for expressing copular concepts: a) the use of the 
defective verb bow ‘be, exist’, which appears in the present stem only; b) the use 
of the verb ihesown *be(come) (strong verb with ablaut, cf. 3.5.3); c) the use of 
agreement clitics that replace (or incorporate) the copula function. The verb bow 
usually has a local connotation (‘there is’) as in bow-zax(o)s-hé viiwg isebowr 
‘there were seven brothers with us’ (Matthew 22.25: A45rb, 19-20). The past of 
ihesown ‘be(come)’ (*ihé > hé) generally supplies the missing past stem of bow, cf. 
he-ne ban’i bows lowšow asalal hala ‘there was a great famine in (lit. on) all the 
land' (Luke 4.25: A43rb, 6—7). Identifying and qualifying copula constructions are 
usually formed with the mere agreement clitics as in zow-zow e Sowm gowy- 
own(ow)n ‘I am the bread of life’ (John 6.35: A99rb, 5-6); these, however, can also 
be omitted as in he e yal oya biki xas-anke ‘his raiment was white like light 
(Matthew 17.2: A13vb, 1-2). 

Although Albanian can express possession verbally with the help of efesown 
‘keep, hold, receive’, it occasionally employs constructional patterns that are 
based on a nominal strategy. Here it is the copula bow which relates the posses- 
sum to a possessor; the latter stands in either the adessive I (-ak(a)) or the geni- 
tive. An example is cex hil’ bow-h^ ke deya bezio-ne ‘everything that the father has 
(lit. is of the father) is mine' (John 16.15: A24vb,21-A31va, 1). 


4.2.5 Interrogative sentences 


Polar questions are generally unmarked; cf., e.g., vown bezi towrmowx bocek-own 
‘are you washing my feet?’ (John 13.6: A59ra, 19-20) and ari-nown ac'es-biyesa Zax 
‘have you come to destroy us? (Luke 4.34: A43vb: 6-7). A negative reply is formed 
with the negator te ‘no!’; no secured data are available for ‘yes’ in positive replies 
(the word was most probably al’e as appearing in John 11.27: A65vb, 8). Rhetorical 
questions may be introduced by meciday followed by a verb in the subjunctive 
as in meciqay cexaran mowzron il'-owka-à^n-ahal ‘will perhaps all speak in lan- 
guages?’ (I Corinthians 12.30: B26va, 2-4; cf. also John 8.22 and Ephesians 5.28 in 
3.5.5 above). 

Content questions use the corresponding interrogative pronouns. They do not 
differ syntactically from affirmative clauses; cf., e.g., ya tfegowr ba-own? ‘what 
signs do you do?’ (John 6.30: A99ra, 8-9), i ya zow padmown owpesown ‘now, what 
again am I to say?’ (Hebrews 11.32: B42ra, 21-22), or vown haSow-n(ow)n ‘who are 
you?’ (John 8.25: A19va, 11). 
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4.2.6 Coordinated predicates 


As far as data go, Albanian lacks the systematic use of a clausal coordinating 
conjunction, asyndetic coordination being preferred as in aké-n-oow háya-he-na- 
va ‘He saw it (and) he believed’ (John 20.8: B7ra, 16-17). Nevertheless, the conjunc- 
tion own occasionally appears in this function as in sa bese-qa-n-oen háyaxownen 
own ma-na-va-Dfa-hüwk-he ‘But he may beg in faith, and he should not be in 
doubt!’ (James 1.6: A57ra, 1-3), even though its primary domain is the coordina- 
tion of noun phrases (cf. 3.8). 


4.2.7 Relative clauses 


Due to the nature of the underlying texts, the Albanian palimpsests are marked 
by an extremely rich set of relative clauses. Relativisation is carried out mainly 
with the forms of the relative clitic hanay- -ke (cf. 3.3.6). These relative clitics are 
case-marked according to the role the pronoun plays in the relative clause; cf., 
e.g., o bowqana-biyay-hanayoenke-Zax ‘he who loves us’ (Romans 8.37: B33va, 1-2) 
or cex ifown-aha-lV Ke viciyel ice amcenen ‘everyone who is angry about his brother 
without a cause' (Matthew 5.22: A14vb, 4—6). If the role of the relative pronoun is 
not subjective or agentive, the actual subject of the relative clause is usually cross- 
referenced with the help of agreement clitics following later on in the clitic chain 
as in o ihe-hanayoowlocke-Za : esin piye akal-aal-hanayoyake-zan : o bege-hanay- 
oowske-Zan 'that about which we have heard, then (that) of which we are eye- 
witnesses (lit. seeing with the eye), (and) that which we have looked upon' (I 
John 1.1: A104rb, 16-20). When a 3" person, but not the relative pronoun, serves 
as the subject of the relative clause, subject agreement is usually missing as in 
sa b~e hay-heqay-hanayoowxke te-n-oow-ake bicesown ‘but (he) whom God raised 
(again), (he) did not see corruption’ (Acts 13.37: A70va, 16-18). A co-referential 
non-3'"-person subject agreement clitic is always placed after the relative pro- 
noun as in e asowr baa-hke-zow ‘the works that I do’ (John 5.36: A101ra, 7). 


4.2.8 Complement clauses 


Clausal complements are introduced with the clitic -anake- as in ake-n-oow bow- 
qa-anake vacarow£os ‘He saw that (it) pleased (lit. pleases) the Jews’ (Acts 12.3: 
A48vb, 14-15). Reported speech can be marked by the clitic particle -ka as in ihe- 
vfa pé-anake büwaá' s ma-owpar-nan-ka ‘You have heard that it was told to the 
first ones: “You shall not kill" (Matthew 5.21: A9ra, 19-20). 
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4.2.9 Adverbial clauses 


Adverbial clauses are generally introduced by subordinating conjunctions (cf. 3.8) 
such as -anake- ‘because’ as in ee cam-ka-z vfaxow p(ow)l-efa-anake-zow ifadows 
hegesa vaxow ‘This I write unto you (pl.) because I expect (lit. hold eye) to come 
to you (sg.) shortly' (I Timothy 3.14: A27vb, 16—19). 


5 Lexicon 


Our knowledge of the Albanian lexicon has increased remarkably with the new 
readings of the palimpsests that have become possible by applying the technology 
of transmissive light imaging (see Chapter 3 of this Handbook, 1.5). E.g., the newly 
deciphered passage of John 21.812? has brought about the first attestations of 
words like et ‘net’, Sow ‘fish’, kown- ‘coal’, beg-beg ‘very big’, bartesown ‘tear 
apart’, fap-pesown ‘dine’, and kowLihesown ‘dare’ (lit. become hand(y)’). In gener- 
al, we can distinguish elements that pertain, as inherited words, to the common 
East-Caucasian (Lezgic) stratum and are usually shared with Udi, and elements 
that have been borrowed from neighbouring languages. 


5.1 Inherited words 


The share of Albanian lexical units that have clear matches in Udi is roughly 
40 %. Of these, at least one third has secure correspondences in at least one of 
the Lezgic subgroups. The matches with Udi include, among others, personal 
and possessive pronouns (e.g., Albanian zow P ~ Udi zu ‘id., besi ‘our’ ~ besi d°, 
ve ‘your’ (sg.) ~ vi ‘id.’); other pronouns such as, e.g., ha / ya ‘what’ ~ e ‘id’, ha- 
may ‘where’ ~ ma ‘id.’, ha-Sow ‘who’ (< *ha-isow ‘what a man’?) ~ Su ‘id’, ic ‘self? ~ 
ic id, sowsna- ‘one another’ ~ sunsuna- ‘id’, probably also xüw4 r (pl) ‘some’ ~ 
qu ‘half’ (cf. Arm. késk‘ ‘some’, plural of kés ‘half’); numerals such as, e.g., sa 
‘one’ ~ sa ‘id’, pfa ‘two’ ~ pa’ ‘id’, xib ‘three’ ~ xib ‘id’, xoce ‘fifteen’ ^ qocce ‘id’, 
pfa-qà ‘forty’ ~ pa*-go ‘id’, but also powran-own ‘second’ ~ puran ‘again’; adjec- 
tives such as, e.g., agat’i ‘naked’ ~ aqaci id”, axay ‘open’ ~ qay ‘id’, bai ‘full’ ~ bui 
‘id’, bagal- ‘deep’ ~ bofga'l- ‘id’, boci ‘dense’ ~ bocu “id, büwi ‘heavy’ ^ bit “id, 


32 Cf. Gippert (2018a: 41-43). 
33 Cf. the list in Gippert et al. (2008: I, II-75-76). 
34 Cf. Gippert et al. (2008: I, II-66-74). 
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dai ‘green’ (in dai-xown’ ‘marsh meadow’, possibly also dai-zde ‘gold’ and dai- 
zowzn'a ‘denarius’) ~ dáy(i) ‘fresh, green, wet’, en’eg ‘other’ ~ ene(x) ‘more’, en'i 
‘new’ ~ ini ‘id’, kaci ‘blind’ ~ kaci d, mal ‘little’ ~ mal ‘id.’, mii ‘cold’ ~ mi ‘id’, 
nowgowr ‘awake’ ~ mogor | mugur ‘id.’, owsi ‘soon, fast’ ~ usin / usum / usun ‘id’, 
*pas ‘scattered’ in pas-igesown ‘be scattered’ ~ pas ‘destroyed’ with pas-besun 
‘destroy, spread’, gac ‘narrow’ (in hüwke-qac ‘sorrow’, lit. ‘narrow in the heart’, 
and qac-akesown ‘be troubled’, lit. see narrow(ness)’) ~ qac id., qari ‘dry’ ~ qari 
‘id’, Sel ‘good’ ~ Sel ‘id’, ser ‘true’ ~ seri d, xalay ‘pregnant’ ~ qela | xela ‘id’, 
and zamara ‘wicked, fool’ ~ zamaru / zamaroy ‘numb’, probably also acpé ‘false’ 
(originally the past of a verb *ac-pesown ‘lie’) ~ apci ‘lie’ and mowc’owr ‘pure, 
holy’ ~ mucur ‘clear, bright’. 

Among nouns, we find kinship terms and other words denoting persons such 
as, e.g., de ‘father’ ~ Udi -de (only in sey-de ‘father-in-law’), ne ‘mother’ ~ -ne (only 
in sey-ne ‘mother-in-law’), gar ‘son, child’ ~ gar ‘id’, iSow ‘man’ ~ isu “d, viči- 
‘brother’ ~ vici ‘id’, but also + ‘Lord’ and bg ‘God’ if they are to be read as 
3(ow)g and b(ixa-Zow)g, lit. ‘creating Lord’, corresponding to Udi owx/é in bixagug | 
buxagug ‘id.’ and kongux | qon$ug ~ Albanian kodin-3~g ‘house lord’. Albanian xifow 
‘woman, wife’ ~ is probably concealed in Udi xuni ‘female’, xun-ci ‘sister’ (< *xun- 
ici) and xinar / xuyár ‘girl, daughter’ (< *xun-gar); its suppletive plural cibowx 
appears in Udi as cibux / Cubux | Cuhux ‘woman’ (pl. tant.). Other common nouns 
are terms denoting body parts such as, e.g., ća ‘face’ ~ co ‘id’, d'ed'er ‘lip’ ~ Seser 
fd’, hüwk ‘heart’ ~ uk / tik ‘id’, hüwdqen ‘bone’ ~ u'qe'n ‘id’, fi ‘ear’ ~ imux | utmux 
‘id’ (pl. tant.), mowz ‘tongue, language’ ~ muz “id”, pi ‘blood’ ~ pi ‘id’, tol ‘skin’ ~ 
tol id”, towr ‘foot’ ~ tur ‘id’, and Zowmowx ‘mouth’ (pl.tant.) ~ Zomox ‘id’; this set 
includes bowl ‘head’, powl ‘eye’ and kowl ‘hand’ with their peculiar case forms biin, 
piin (genitive), biye-, piye- (ergative, dative), and kowin (ergative) and kowya-/ko- 
wyo- (dative) ~ Udi bul, bin / biin, b(iy)e-, pul, pin | piin, p(iy)e-, and kul, kin / kiin,” 
k(iy)e- | kula-. Further terms relating to humans are, e.g., as ‘work’ ~ as ‘id’, bows 
hunger’ with bowsa-ihesown ‘be hungry’ ~ busa ‘hungry’, ci ‘name’ ~ ci ‘id’, hel 
‘spirit, soul’ ~ elmux (pl.tant.) “id, helas ‘oath’ ~ elas ‘id’, kal’ ‘voice’ ~ kal in kal- 
psun ‘call’, kod ‘house’ ~ ko3 ‘id’, laskay ‘marriage’ ~ lasko(y) ‘id’, müwxen ‘feast’ ~ 
mu*q ‘joyful’, nep ‘sleep’ ~ nep ‘id’, gar ‘tribe, kind’ ~ *qar in is-qar ‘man’, lit. ‘man- 
kind’, ot ‘shame’ (in ot-ihesown* ‘feel ashamed’) ~ of ‘id’, qüw ‘fear’ ~ qi‘ / ga‘ ‘id’, 
Sov ‘trumpet’ ~ cov ‘sound’, tog ‘price’ ~ tog | toy ‘id’, tiwg ‘roof’ ~ u‘g “id, possibly 
also xowl ‘shoe’ ~ qo'lo'x ‘pants’ (pl. tant.). Common terms for food are, e.g., acam 
‘unleavened bread’ ~ ağam N. ‘fresh lavash’, el ‘salt’ (only in elen-biyesown ‘salten’, 


35 The ergative form kin is already attested in a candleholder inscription; cf. Chapter 3 of this 
Handbook, 4.6. 
36 There is no primary verb otesown as assumed in Gippert et al. (2008: I, IV-34). 
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lit. ‘make with salt’) ~ el ‘id’, fi ‘wine’ ~ fi ‘id’, mowhenown ‘of barley’ ~ mu ‘barley’, 
and Sowm ‘bread’ ~ sum d. Concerning nature and the environment we find, e.g., 
asal ‘earth, ground’ ~ ocal ‘id’, ayz ‘world’ ~ ayz ‘village’,?” bfeg ‘sun’ ~ bet# ‘id’, 
*bowrowx ‘mountain’ ~ burux ‘id.’ (pl.tant.), cicik flower’ ~ cicik id, Cobal ‘spar- 
row’ ~ Coval ‘id.’, ex ‘harvest’ ~ ex ‘id’, táxan'in ‘fig tree’ ~ to'xa ‘fig’, kfaban 
‘desert’ ~ qa'va'n | qavun ‘meadow’, lad ‘way’ ~ yaq id., mows ‘wind’ ~ mus ‘id’, 
*o ‘grass’ ~ o(y) ‘id’, owl ‘wolf’ ~ ul ‘id’, owsen ‘year’ ~ usen ‘id.’, San ‘den’ ~ San 
‘ground, bottom’, Sow ‘night’ ~ su / sii ‘id’, xas ‘light’ ~ xas ‘id’, and xod’i ‘shadow’ ~ 
xo3i | xozi ‘id.’; this includes words with irregular stem formations such as gi ‘day’ 
vs. ge ‘today’ ~ gi / ge ‘id’, *ka ‘morning’ with erg. kaen ‘early’ > kaeni-xal'owm 
‘morning star’ ~ kay / käy ‘dawn’, xe ‘water’ with gen. xene, erg. xenen and dat. 
xena- ~ xe, xene, xenen, xena- ‘id.’, and Ze ‘stone’ with gen. Zene, erg. Zenen, dat. Zena- 
~ Ze, Zene, Zenen, Zena- ‘id.’, as well as case formations such as baenad, subessive 
of ba ‘darkness’, ~ be‘i‘ng ‘darkness’, or tàowgol, superess. pl. of tà ‘side, region’ ~ 
to‘go'l, postposition ‘aside, near by’, from to ‘region’ (pl. tant.). Common abstract 
nouns are rather rare; cf., however, cam ‘writing’ with cam-pesown ‘write’ ~ cam, 
cam-pesun ‘id’ and za(h)own ‘teaching’ in za(h)own-biyesown and za(h)own-ihes- 
own ‘teach / be taught’ ~ zom in zom-besun and zom-baksun ‘id’. 

Among preverbs, adverbs, postpositions and other particles we may note, 
e.g., aci ‘down, under’ ~ ci ‘id’, baha- ‘in’ and bahoc (abl.) ‘from inside’ ~ bay- and 
bos ‘inside’, biiwga ‘between, among’ ~ bi'& / basé ‘middle’, ce- ‘out’ ~ ce- id”, esa 
‘after’ ~ oSa ‘id.’, ifa ‘near’ ~ ia | a%Sa ‘id’, faxi ‘far’ ~ a'xi'l (superess.) id”, hala 
‘above’ ~ ala ʻ“d?,’8 horo- ‘around’ ~ furu- ‘id’, owqa ‘under’ ~ oqa ‘ id’, as well 
as pon’e ‘then’ ~ poy ‘id.’, the negator te ~ te, and the frequent focus particle -al 
‘also, too’ ~ -al ‘id.’. 

Common verbs are, e.g., akesown ‘see’ ~ aksun ‘id’, baresown ‘shed’ ~ barsun 
‘id’, bartesown ‘leave’ ~ bartesun ‘id.’, baskesown ‘sleep’ ~ basksun ‘lie down’, 
begesown ‘look’ ~ be‘gsun ‘id.’, bfeqesown ‘count, select’ ~ bo‘qa‘l-besun “id”, beses- 
own ‘search, ask for’ ~ bessun ‘id.’, biqesown ‘seize’ ~ bigsun ‘id’, bitesown ‘fall’ 
and bitesown ‘sow’ ~ bistun/bitsun ‘id.’, bixesown ‘give birth’ ~ bixsun ‘id.’, biyes- 
own ‘do, make’ ~ besun ‘id.’ (also as a light verb), bokokesown ‘burn’ ~ boksun 
id., bowqesown ‘love, want’ ~ buqsun ‘id’, Calxesown ‘know, realise’ ~ calxesun 
‘id.’, Cow-pesown ‘spit’ ~ cu-psun ‘id.’, dagesown ‘give’ ~ ta-desun | ta-stun ‘id’ (also 
-desun, -tesun etc. as a light verb forming causatives), efesown ‘hold, have’ ~ efsun 
‘id’, heqesown ‘take’ ~ adsun ‘id’, karxesown ‘live’ ~ karxsun ‘id.’, sak-pesown 
‘throw’ ~ saksun ‘id’, tiwgesown ‘drink’ ~ ugsun Sd, possibly also batkesown 


37 For the semantic shift cf. Old Georgian sopel-i ‘world’ > Modern Georgian sopel-i ‘village’. 
38 Probably the later form without initial h- is already attested in the inscription on the pedestal 
of Sudagilan (see Chapter 3 of this Handbook, 4.1). 
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‘turn’ ~ batksun ‘sink, drown’ (if not ~ baksun ‘become, be’), baxesown ‘find’ ~ 
ba‘ga*-psun ‘id’, oresown ‘spring up (water)’ ~ orein | orayin ‘source, spring’, par- 
pesown ‘release’ ~ far-pesown ‘play (instrument), lift up and throw down’, and 
t’ap-biyesown ‘shut, close’ ~ cap-besun ‘hide’ or tap-besun ‘hit’. This includes irreg- 
ular formations such as bow ‘be, exist’ (present only) ~ bu ‘id.’, *hecesown ‘bring’ 
(in il'owx-hecal ‘messenger’, lit. ‘bringing words’) with past hecari ~ ecsun/escun 
with past eceri ‘id.’, hegesown ‘come’ with imperative hekal and past ari ~ esun 
with imperative eke / eki and past ari / hari, *a(r)cesown ‘sit’ with present areca 
and past acari ~ arcesun with imperative arca and past arci ‘id.’, harzesown ‘rise’ 
with past hayzari ~ ayzesun with past ayzeri ‘id.’, igesown ‘go’ with past ace ~ ta- 
ysun ‘walk’ with past ta-ci, (ow)pesown ‘say, tell’ with present stem (ow)ka and 
past pe ~ pesun with subjunctive stem uka and past pi, owkesown ‘eat’ with past 
kay ~ uksun with past käy, and owp ‘death’ with present stem bil’a and past 
powri ~ bi(y)esun | bisun with puri ‘dead’. In some cases, Albanian and Udi verbs 
are differentiated by the presence of a petrified class marker b- as in apesown 
‘arrive, reach’ vs. bapsun ‘id.’ and bapes-besun ‘deliver’ or bockesown?? ‘wash’ vs. 
ockesun ‘id.’, possibly also in aa- ‘know’ (present stem) ~ aba/ava- ‘id.’. 

To the many correspondences that were already established in the first edi- 
tion of the palimpsests, we may now add, among others, ac'esown *perish, get 
lost’ and ac’es-biyesown ‘lose, destroy’? ~ acesun / a¢tun and aées-besun ‘id.’, elem 
‘donkey’ (John 12.15: Biirb, 13) ~ elem ‘id’, hoci lump’ (John 9.6: A5ivb, 6 e.a) ~ 
oci ‘dirt’, kap-pesown ‘hurry’ (II Peter 1.15: A4rb, 1) ~ kapsun ‘id.’, kasi ‘finger’ (if 
read correctly in John 20.25: A23ra, 18) ~ kasa / kasd ‘id’, kokoc ‘cock’ (John 18.27: 
B35ra, 20) ~ kokoc ‘hen’, kowr ‘hole’ (John 4.11: A46rb, 21) ~ kur ‘id.’, müwxay 
‘bridegroom’ (John 3.29: A4ira, 10 e.a.) ~ muqu ‘id’, oqoy ‘vinegar’ (John 19.29: 
B8vb, 14-16) ~ oqo(i) id, owSe ‘evening’ ~ tise ‘id.’ (John 20.19: A16rb, 6), qowt"- 
pesown ‘swallow’ ~ quéc-pesun ‘id.’ (I Corinthians 15.54: B34va, 10), possibly also 
bostesown ‘wrap’ (Luke 2.7: A35vb, 6 e.a.) ~ bossun/bostun ‘throw, hurl’, owd ‘leaf’ 
(Matthew 24.32: A8vb, 19) ~ uda ‘mulberry leaf’, and bowla ‘pot (for manna)’ ~ 
bula ‘corn measure’ (Hebrews 9.4: A75va, 18). 


5.2 Loanwords 


Beyond this, the Albanian lexicon is characterised by a remarkable number of 
words which have counterparts in non-related languages such as Armenian, 


39 In the edition of 2008, this verb was still read with initial §-, not b-. 

40 Both verbs were read with f instead of c' before. 

41 The reading *kowkowc'in proposed in the edition for ‘bird’ in Isaiah 35.7 (A70ra, 21) can no 
longer be maintained. 
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Georgian, Greek, Syriac, or (Middle) Iranian and which are likely to have been 
borrowed from one of these languages, either in the course of Christianisation 
and text translation or in every day usage. The exact source and the route of 
borrowing is not always easy to determine though, esp. when the same etymon 
is present in more than one of the languages concerned.” 


5.2.1 Iranianisms 


Iranianisms shared with neighbouring languages are, among others, afre-pesown 
‘praise’ (> Udi afu/ere-psun ‘bless, pray’) ~ Arm. awrhnel < Miran. afrt- ‘id’, abazak 
‘robber’ ~ Arm. awazak, Georg. avazak-i < MIran. *à-wazak (?) ‘id.’,*? asarket ‘disci- 
ple’ ~ Arm. asakert < Miran. *asakart ‘id’, avazan ‘pond’ ~ Arm. awazan, Georg. 
avazan-i, Syr. āwzānā < Miran. *awázan- (?) ‘id.’,“* bod’var ‘censer’ ~ Arm. bowrvar, 
Georg. bervar/l-i < MlIran. *boóiwar ‘id.’,*> catar ‘temple’ ~ Arm. tacar, Georg. tazar- 
i ‘id’ < OPers. tacara- ‘palace’, *dagin (superess. dagnowl) ‘assarius’ ~ Arm. dang, 
Georg. dang-i, Syr. danqà ‘id’ < MPers. dang ‘grain’, daxtak ‘tablet’ ~ Arm. taxtak < 
MPers. taxtag ‘id.’, dev ‘demon’ ~ Arm. dew, Georg. devi < MIran. dew ‘id’, d'ip 
‘book, scripture’ < OPers. dipt (> Arm. dpir ‘writer’), garazman ‘grave, sepulchre 
(> Udi gärämzä) ~ Arm. gerezman < Olran. *zamarkana- ‘id.’,*® hambaw ‘rumour’ ~ 
Arm. hambaw, Georg. (h)ambav-i id; < MIran. *ham-baw (?),”” harik ‘tribute’ ~ Arm. 
hark, Georg. xark-i < Miran. *hark (MPers. harg) “id, mog ‘mage’ (pl. mogowr) ~ 
Arm. mog, Georg. mogu- < MPers. mog ‘id.’, nfa ‘ship, boat’ ~ Arm. naw, Georg. nav- 
i < Miran. naw ‘id’, pacar ‘reason’ ~ Arm. patcar ‘id’ < Miran. *pat-car, powsak 
‘crown’ ~ Arm. psak ‘id’ < Miran. *pusak (Sogd. pusak, MPers. Parth. pusag), *sad 
‘open, free’ (in Sad-biyesown ‘loosen’, Sad-ihesown ‘be loosened’, kowl-Sad ‘gener- 
ous’, lit. ‘with a free hand’) ~ Arm. Sat ‘much, rich’ in marda-sat ‘populous’ etc. < 
Mitran. šad ‘happy’, talavar ‘tabernacle’ ~ Arm. talawar, Georg. talavar-i < Parth. 
talawar ‘id.’, vafamak ‘cerecloth, napkin’ ~ Arm. varsamak, Georg. varSamag-i < 
Miran. *wasamak ‘id. (cf. Sogd. w šmy, NPers. basama), vard/tapet ‘teacher’ ~ Arm. 
vardapet ‘id.’ < MIran. *wardapet,*® xartak ‘piece, bit’ in xartak-biyesown ‘break, 
crack’ ~ Arm. xortakel < Miran. *xwartak ‘tiny’ (vs. MPers. xwurdag, NPers. xurda), 


42 Cf. Gippert et al. (2008: I, II-79-84) and Gippert (2011c: 3-6) for a first survey. 
43 Cf. Andronikashvili (1966: 217): *avazak. 

44 Cf. Andronikashvili (1966: 218): *a-vaz-ana. 

45 Cf. Gippert (2007b: 105-106). 

46 Cf. Gippert (2011c: 8, n. 26). 

47 Cf. Andronikashvili (1966: 222): *hambav. 

48 Cf. Benveniste (1929: 10). 
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xofak ‘heat’ ~ Arm. xorsak, Georg. xorsak-i ‘id.’ < MIran. *xwar-sak (cf. MPers. Parth. 
xwar-(x)séd 'sun(light)) or less likely, *hosak (cf. MPers. hosag ‘hot, parching 
wind’), and xoran ‘tent’ ~ Arm. xoran ‘id.’ < MIran. *xwa-óün (cf. Arm. vran ‘id.’ < 
Parth. wi-dan ‘id.’).*° To these terms we may now add mistik ‘bundle (of hyssop} ~ 
Arm. mstik ‘id.’ (John 19.29: B8vb, 17) < MIran. *mus/sttk 'fist(ful)*? (cf. MPers. mus/ 
St fist’),5! Zam ‘hour, time’ (John 11.9: A65ra, 8 e.a.)? ~ Arm. Zam, Georg. Zam-i ‘id.’ < 
Miran. *Zam (cf. Parth. Zaman vs. MPers. NPers. zaman): and asparez ‘stadion’ 
(John 11.18: A60vb, 20) ~ Arm. aspares, Georg. asparez-i ‘id.’ < MIran. *aspares, lit. 
‘turning point of horse (races)’,** possibly also bitowan ‘stadion’ (if read correctly 
in John 6.19: A107vb, 17-18) ~ Arm. vtawan, Georg. utevan-i ‘id.’ « Parth. wi-tawan 
'bowshot 5? and tapan gidagowgoy ‘ark of the covenant’ (Hebrews 9.4: A75va, 14- 
15) ~ Arm. arkt ktakaranac’, Georg. kidoban-i S3ulisay ‘id.’ if this contains tapan ~ 
Arm. tapan ‘coffin, large chest’ < MIran. *tapan (Sogd. tp'n, tpn’ cf. MPers. ta- 
pang? ~ Arm. tapanak ‘small chest’, and NPers. tabangoy ‘box, chest’) and gida- 
gowgoy,*” gen.pl. of gidag- ‘testament’ ~ Arm. ktak- and Syr. gettà ‘testament, writ 
of divorce’ < Akkad. gittu?? via Miran. *gitak d”. 

Iranianisms that are peculiar to Albanian are, e.g., asam ‘peace’ < Miran. *asam 
‘id. (MPers. asan), bamgen ‘blessed’ < MIran. *bamgéen ‘splendid’,°° bazmacown ‘din- 
ner party’ vs. Arm. bazmakan ‘id.’ « MIran. bazm ‘meal’, perhaps also bazman ‘dish, 
plate’ (Matthew 14.11: A103ra, 15) if this is derived from the same Mlran. term, 
dowrowd ‘beam (of the Cross) (> Udi durut log) < Parth. darüpó- in darüó-ag 
‘crucified’, and margaven ‘prophet’ < MIran. *marya-wen- ‘augur’, lit. ‘bird-seeing’, 
vs. Arm. margaré < *marya-6é- ‘id’,©° possibly also asef ‘shepherd’ if this corre- 
sponds to Avestan afse ‘who owns sheep’®! and mowfak ‘worker’ ~ Arm. msak, 


49 For the latter terms cf. Gippert (2009). 

50 Cf. Acharyan (1977: 336b s. v. *mstik). 

51 Cf. MacKenzie (1971: 57 svv. ?must and must). 

52 Alb. Zam is also concealed in ic Zamil ‘already’, lit. ‘at the same time’ corresponding to Gk. 
én, Arm. ayn inc, Georg. munkues oden and Syr. men kaddü in John 19.33 (B8ra, 19); the former 
reading ikeamil must be corrected. 

53 Cf. Panaino (2017: 179—180 n. 31) as to Armenian Zam and its relation to Iranian. 

54 Cf. Gippert (1993: 16-23). 

55 Cf. Gippert (1993: 273-279). 

56 Attested in the Pahlavi translation of Vidévdad 7.48 (Jamasp 1907: 273, 10). 

57 The form gidagowgoy can also be restored a second time at the end of Hebrews 9.4 (A75va, 
21). 

58 Cf. Brockelmann (1928: 113b). 

59 Cf. Gippert (2007b: 100-102). 

60 Cf. Gippert (2005: 155-165). 

61 Cf. Gippert (2016a). 
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Georg. musak-i < MIran. *müsák (cf. NPers. musaq 'servant').9? To these terms we 
may now add kowr ‘foal, colt’ (John 12.15: B10vb, 14) ~ MPers. kurrag ‘id’ (Udi kuruk 
‘id.’). A remarkable doublet is represented by varz ‘reward, salary’ ~ Arm. varj ‘id.’ 
and bo(w)rzown ‘labour’, bo(r)zar(i) ‘tired, having endured’ if both rely upon Miran. 
*warz "labour, gain’ (MPers. warz ‘work, agriculture’, NPers. warz ‘gain’, warzidan 
‘win, gain’, barz ‘agriculture’, barzidan ‘sow’). Unclear remains the relationship of 
karavar ‘camp’ with Parth. karwan ‘army on the march’® (cf. also Georg. karav-i 
‘tent’ and karaul-i ‘donkey’) and of tabig ‘similar, equal’ (if read correctly in 
John 5.18: A100ra, 6) with Parth. tabang ‘image, prototype’, NPers. tabank, tubnak 
‘crucible, mould’, and Syr. tapnik ‘prototype’. The Iranian privative prefix a- (cor- 
responding to Greek à-) may be hidden in amowz-hice ‘animal’® if this can be 
analysed as a-mowz-hice ‘being without tongue, language’ (mowz) in agreement 
with Armenian an-a-sown / an-ban, Gk. ü-Aoyoc and Georgian pir-u-tqu, all denoting 
animals as being ‘without reason / word’ or ‘with a non-speaking mouth’;® Iranian 
loans are probably also the negators now- (< Miran. na) and ma- (< MlIran. mà) as 
well as the subordinator -ke (< MIran. kë ‘which’, replaced in Udi by -te < Arm. 
(e)te).9" 


5.2.2 Semitisms 


As in the neighbouring languages, there are several Hebrew and Aramaic words 
that have entered Albanian in the context of Bible translation. Leaving personal 
names aside,9? this is true, e.g., of aba ‘Abba, father’ ~ Gk. appo, Arm. abba, Georg. 
abba, Syr. abba, rabbi and rabbowni ‘my / our master’ ~ Gk. paBBi / papBouvu 
Arm. rabbi | r/rabbowni, Georg. (h)rab(b)i | (h)rab(b)o(w)ni, Syr. rabban | rabbült, 
belzebowl ‘Beelzebub’ ~ Gk. BeeAteBoUA, Arm. beelzebowl, Georg. berzebul-i, Syr. 
bel-zabub, satanay ‘Satan’ ~ Arm. satanay, Georg. satana-y, Gk. Xatavüc, Syr. sata- 
nā, manana ‘manna’ ~ Arm. mananay, Georg. manana- vs. Gk. uávva and Syr. 
manna, and pasek Passover’ ~ Gk. qao£k (alongside mioya), Arm. pasek‘, Georg. 
pasek-i, Syr. pasek (alongside paska). A transmission via Middle Iranian is prob- 
able for Sam/nbat ‘Sabbath’ ~ Parth. Sambat vs. Arm. šabat, Georg. Sab/pat, Syr. 
Sabtà, and Gk. oúBBorov. 


62 Cf. Gippert (2009: 132-133). 

63 Cf. Durkin-Meisterernst (2004: 203 s. v. qrwn, krwn). 

64 Cf. Durkin-Meisterernst (2004: 323 s. v. tbng) after W. B. Henning. 

65 The reading amowm-hico in the edition (Gippert et al. 2008: I, IV-5) must be corrected. 
66 Cf. Gippert (2022: 137). 

67 Cf. Gippert (2011b: 209). 

68 Cf. Chapter 3 of this Handbook, 2.2 and 3.3 for a discussion. 
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A possible candidate of an Aramaism is the name of the coin corresponding 
to the denarius, which appears as daizowzn'a in John 6.7 (A101vb, 11-12),°° possi- 
bly also in Matthew 20.10 (B6va, 16-17) and 13 (B3rb 9-10) where only da- has 
survived, and in John 12.5 (B9rb, 17) where the word is lost entirely. The element 
-zowz-, here probably composed with dai ‘fresh, green, yellow’, matches Syriac 
züzà which denotes ‘half a shekel’ or a ‘drachm’ in Exodus 30.13,” and the Ara- 
maeogram ZWZN' which stands for the drachm coin in Middle Persian; the 
Syriac word was also borrowed into Armenian (zowzay)” and Georgian (zuza-y), 
but there are no attestations of these terms in Bible translation” so that they 
cannot be taken to have served as a model for Albanian -zowz-."^ Another Ara- 
maeism that Albanian shares with Armenian and Georgian is pilin ‘bronze, cop- 
per, brass’ ~ Arm. plinj, Georg. (s)pilen3-i < Aram. plizzd, Syr. plezzà, vs. Pers. brinj 
etc. A Syriac basis (krüba) is probable for the name of the Cherubs, which appears 
as kroba in Albanian matching Arm. krovbē vs. Georg. kerobin-i < Gk. XepouBiu. 
To these cases we may now add zopa- (gen. zopaown; John 19.29: B8vb, 18) ‘hys- 
sop’ ~ Arm. zovpay < Syr. zopà vs. Georg. usup-i < Greek toowmos d, and dol 
‘vessel, bucket’ (John 4.11: A46rb, 20) ~ Armenian doy! ‘id’ < Syriac dawlà “d.” vs. 
Greek ävtànua and Georgian sarcqul-i / savsebel-i. A transmission via Armenian 
is probable for kahana ‘priest’ ~ Arm. kahanay < Syr. kahna ‘id.’. Unclear is the 
actual source of kalak ‘city’ ~ Arm. katak’, Georg. kalak-i vs. Syr. karka 'id.79 as 
well as targowman-own ‘translation’ ~ Arm. t'argman-owt'iwn, Georg. targman- 
eba- ‘id.’, which presuppose an agent noun *targuman ‘interpreter’ as present in 
Miran. targuman”’ and Syr. targmana, lastly deriving from Akkad. tar(u)gumanu 
id/.78 


69 Cf. Gippert (2012b: 243 with n. 12), correcting the former reading mezaizowz (Gippert et al. 
2008: I, 1-30). 

70 The Aramaic word is likely to go back to Akkad. züzu, cf. Brockelmann (1928: 191); in the NT 
passages quoted above, all Syriac witnesses use dinara < denarius instead. 

71 Cf. MacKenzie (1971: 27). 

72 Cf. Acharyan (1973: 107b) s. v. 

73 The translation ‘didrakma’, ie. ‘didrachm’ given in the lexicon by Sulxan-Saba Orbeliani 
(Abulaze 1965: 292b s.v. zuza) may be taken to refer to Exodus 30.13 (see above) which actually 
speaks of ‘half of a didrachm’, thus suggesting that the word might have appeared in this verse 
in an unknown OT witness. 

74 Cf. Akopyan (2021a: 106—115) for a thorough discussion of “the Sasasian züza", which still 
relies upon the former reading (me)zai-zowz-; however, the reading with dai- has now been 
confirmed and is also matched by the occurrences of da- in Matthew 20.10 and 13. 

75 If this is not an Iranianism as proposed by Hübschmann (1895: 144 s. v. doil). 

76 Cf. Bielmeier (1985: 38-41). 

77 Cf. Durkin-Meisterernst (2004: 325 s. v. trkwm n, trqwmn, trqwm n). 

78 Cf. Brockelmann (1928: 834a). 
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5.2.3 Grecisms 


Greek words in Albanian are usually shared with the neighbouring languages, too. 
This is true, e.g., of katolikeown ‘Catholic’ ~ Arm. katolike, Georg. katolike- < Gk. 
Ka8oatkn or iskapos ‘bishop’ ~ Arm. episkopos, Georg. episkopos-i, Syr. episqüpà < 
Gk. émioxoros. A transmission via Armenian is probable for salmos ‘psalm’ ~ Arm. 
salmos < Gk. aAuds vs. Georg. psalmun-i < Gk. acc. oAuóv, and hetanos ‘heathen, 
Gentile’ ~ Arm. het‘anos ‘id.’ < Gk. 8voc vs. Georg. carmart-i. In contrast to this, a 
transmission via Georgian can be claimed for angelos ‘angel’ ~ Georg. angeloz-i 
‘id.’ < Gk. Gyyedos vs. Arm. hrestak (< MIran. *frestak) and eklesi ‘church’ ~ Georg. 
ek(k)lesia- ‘id’ < Gk. ékkAnota vs. Arm. ekeleci, probably also for késar ‘emperor’ ~ 
Georg. keisar-i ‘id’ < Gk. katoap (< Lat. Caesar) vs. Arm. kayser, and kilt ‘key’ ~ 
Georg. klite- ‘id.’ < Gk. KAgic, gen. KAetddc. To the latter words we may now add 
paraske ‘Friday, preparation day’ (John 19.31: B13va, 4-5) ~ Georg. paraskev-i < Gk. 
napaokevý ‘id.’ (vs. Arm. owrbat’), which has survived into Modern Udi as paraski 
with the variants paraski and paraski, and lakana ‘basin’ ~ Georg. lakana-, la(r)kna-, 
Syr. laqna < Gk. Aakávr ‘id’ (> NPers. lagan > Udi lágün). An older Greek loanword 
in Albanian is possibly -zde ‘metal, iron’ (only contained in dai-zde ‘gold’ and gai- 
zde ‘sword’) < Gk. oidnpos ‘iron’, cf. Udi zido ‘id’. 


5.2.4 Armenianisms 


The share of Armenian loanwords in Albanian is rather small if we leave aside 
words of different origins that were transmitted via the neighbouring language. 
The most striking Armenian term is certainly marmin’ ‘body, flesh’ < Arm. marmin 
‘id.’ which translates Gk. opa, odpé, okńvwpa, etc. Another frequent element is 
the word for ‘people, crowd, synagogue’ which always appears abbreviated as 
Z d; this is likely to represent its Arm. counterpart, Zolovowrd. Other candidates 
for borrowings from Armenian are avel ‘much, many’ ~ Arm. ar-awel ‘plus’, kor- 
(preverb) ‘back(wards)’ (> Udi kori id.) < Arm. kor ‘bent, crooked’, kala lame 
(> Udi kala) < Arm. kat id? ~ Arm. kat ‘id’, possibly also hac- ‘right (hand) in 
hac-xown ‘right side"? (> Ud. aca with aéa-co ‘right side’, lit. ‘right face’) and 
haéex-biyesown ‘make succeed’, lit. ‘make (al)right’) ~ Arm. aj ‘right (handy > 
yajotel ‘make succeed’. A calque of an Armenian concept is visible in powl-efesown 
‘wait, expect, hope’, lit. hold (the) eye’, which clearly matches Arm. akn ownel 
‘id.’. A Proto-Lezgic loan from Armenian may be represented in Alb. lowf ‘dove’ ~ 


79 The analysis provided in Gippert et al. (2008: I, IV-24) s. v. hacex must be corrected: xown is 
an independent word meaning ‘side, direction’. 
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Aghul / Tabassaran luf, Lezgian lif, Kryts lof, and Rutul lirx” ‘id. if they derive 
from a preform of Arm. atawni®° and not MPers. aluf / dluh ‘eagle’! which, of 
course, deviates semantically. 


5.2.5 Georgianisms 


Most of the few terms that are borrowings from Old Georgian belong to basic 
concepts of Christianity such as axsibay ‘Easter’, also spelt axcibay, < Georg. 
agvsebay ‘id.’, lit. ‘fulfilment’; this term has survived into Modern Udi (in the 
forms axsibay and axcima). Other such terms are madil' 'grace, mercy' « Georg. 
madL.i ‘id.’, sabowrzel ‘seat, see’®” < Georg. savrsel.i ‘id’, and saxé ‘vision’ < Georg. 
saxe ‘id.’. A candidate is also xexer ‘saw’ ~ Georg. xerx-i ‘id.’ if the two words are 
not merely onomatopoeic. A calque of Georgian may be seen in the two verbs 
xas-dagesown ‘baptise and xas-heqesown ‘be baptised’ which clearly mirror 
Georg. natlis-cema, lit. ‘give light’, and natlis-geba, lit. ‘take light’, with xaš ~ Udi 
xas ‘light’, contrasting with Udi xac ‘cross’ in xacesun ‘be baptised’ and xacdesun 
‘baptise’ which obviously reflects Russian krest’ ‘cross’ in krestit’ ‘baptise’. 

A calque of both Armenian and Georgian may be assumed for qiiw-ma-ne 
‘consolation’, lit. (may) fear not be (there), in qüwmane-pesown ‘console’, lit. 
‘speak consolation’, and qüwmane-hedqesown ‘be consoled’, lit. ‘take consolation’, 
which corresponds to Arm. m-xit'ar- and Georg. nu-gesinis- ‘do not fear’ in m- 
xit'ar-el and nu-gesinis-cema- ‘console’ (lit. ‘give consolation’). 


5.3 Unexplained elements 


All these examples notwithstanding, a larger part of the Albanian lexicon still 
lacks a secured etymological explanation, which might hint at earlier contacts 
with hitherto unknown languages. This is true, e.g., of words like al’eg ‘cloud, 
sponge’, axal ‘nurse’, bal’ ‘ill’, beteown ‘cave, bicxesown ‘show’, biki ‘white’, bis- 
esown ‘smear, anoint’, bfax ‘judgement, court’, @ (= ey) ‘good’, gow ‘rod, stick’, 
kat’ak ‘own, proper’ (if not pertaining to MIran. kadag ‘household’), kod ‘jar, jug’, 
xal’owm ‘star’, 3exesown ‘put, place, fix’ (if this is not concealed in ex-, present 
stem of Udi pesun ‘say’), and many abstract nouns such as, e.g., fafesown ‘tempta- 


80 Cf. Gippert (2017: 185-188). 

81 Cf. Durkin-Meisterernst (2004: 5 s. v. “Iwp) and McKenzie (1971: 7 s. v. aluh). 

82 The reading safowrzel in the edition (cf. Gippert et al. 2008: I, IV-37) must be corrected. 
83 The reading beceown in the edition (cf. Gippert et al. 2008: I, IV-8) must be corrected. 
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tion’, cegowown ‘splendour’, gaxown ‘glory’, *ki ‘wealth, power’ (in ki-nowt ‘poor’, 
kiye ‘rich’ and ki-bokesown ‘be able’, lit. ‘bring wealth’), or otan ‘law, prayer’. 
Among the newly detected words, this is true, e.g, of those appearing in 
John 21.8-12 as mentioned above (et ‘net’, Sow ‘fish’, etc.), but also for axaown 
‘garment’ (John 13.4: A66va, 9) and axa-pesown ‘put on (clothes)’ (Acts 12.8: A57vb, 
12-13), fagáown ‘rejection’ (John 8.49 and 12.48: A55rb, 18 and A59va, 15), 
bowmbez- ‘neighbour’ (John 9.8: A54rb, 14), Carakos ‘towel’ (John 13.4: A66va, 10), 
Cidi ‘breast’ (John 21.20: B39rb, 11) giin ‘bile, gall’ Gf not « Arm. gini ‘wine’; 
John 19.29: B8vb, 16), gowáhown ‘alms’ (John 9.8: A54rb), hacowl ‘girdle’ 
(John 21.18: B39rb, 1 and Acts 12.8: A57vb, 9),?* he-beqesown ‘acquire’ (if not < *he- 
biqesown ‘seize hither’; John 5.40: A101rb, 4), hüwl ‘alien’ (II Corinthians 5.6: 
A39va, 20), mowc’in’ ‘reconciliation’ (in mowc’in’a-iha-nown ‘be reconciled’, Mat- 
thew 5.24: A15ra, 2-3), nfa ta-bokesown ‘row’ (lit. ‘boat lead-thither’; John 6.19: 
A107vb), girmir ‘care, attention’ (John 21.22: B36vb, 20), vol’a ‘wave’ (James 1.6: 
A57ra, 6-7),°° xown’ ‘place’ (e.g., Luke 4.37: A34vb, 13) and xown ‘side, direction’ 
(e.g., John 20.7: B14va, 12).°” 


5.4 The Albanian month names 


In the Albanian text materials that are available today, there are no month names 
attested. However, as early as 1832, the French scholar Marie-Félicité Brosset pub- 
lished a list of Albanian month names that is preserved, in Armenian script, in 
an 18"-century Armenian manuscript of the Bibliothèque Nationale de France in 
Paris (ancien fonds 114, now arménien 252, f. 43v), which contains calender trea- 
tises. Variants of the same list, which is arranged synoptically in tabular form 
with month names of six other traditions (Egyptian, Ethiopian, Athenian, Bithynian, 
Cappadocian, and Georgian; see Fig. 2)? were later revealed in Armenian manu- 
scripts containing the works of Anania Shirakatsi and Hovhannes Imastaser? as 


84 The reading vakaha¢gown proposed in the edition (Gippert et al. 2008: I, II-15 with n. 64 and 
IV-38 s. v.) must be corrected; vaka is an adessive form of the 2^d person pronoun. 

85 The reading is not certain; instead of girmir, girgir could also be assumed. 

86 Gen. pl. vol’arowgoy, erroneously read vocarow£oy in the edition; in the given form the -r- is 
more likely to be the plural suffix than part of the stem as assumed in Gippert et al. (2008: I, IV- 
39 s. v. vocar). 

87 The two words are clearly distinguished by x vs. x and n’ vs. n; the edition (Gippert et al. 
2008: I, IV-22 s. v. xown’/n) must be corrected accordingly. 

88 Brosset (1832: 526): *concordance entre les mois égyptiens, éthiopiens, athéniens, bithyniens, 
cappadociens, géorgiens et albaniens". 

89 Manuscripts 1971, 1973, 1999, 2001, 2068, and 2180 of the Matenadaran, Yerevan and arm. 178 
of the K. Kekelidze National Centre of Manuscripts, Tbilisi. 
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U d euer 12; 


us GE. x 


Fig. 2: The list of month names in ms. Paris, BNF, arm. 252 (ancien fonds 114), f. 43v. 


well as in Georgian manuscripts containing the lexicon of the 17"-century scholar 
Sulkhan-Saba Orbeliani;? the diverging appearance of the names is illustrated in 
Table XXI?! 


90 Manuscripts A-288, A-873 and S-277 of the K. Kekelidze National Centre of Manuscripts, Tbilisi. 
91 The columns contain the lists according to the following manuscripts: a) Paris 114-252, fol. 
43v as read by Brosset (1832); b) the same as re-read by Dulaurier (1859: 167; cf. also Patkanov 
1871: 42); c and d) Matenadaran 1999, fol. 217 and 1973, fol. 34 as part of the works of Anania 
Shirakatsi, quoted after Abrahamyan (1944: 118); e through h) Matenadaran 2001, fol. 41 / 2068, 
fol. 358 / 2180, fol. 265 / 1971, fol. 17 as part of the works of Hovhannes Imastaser, quoted after 
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Table XXI: The Albanian month names in Armenian and Georgian manuscripts. 


Par.114-B Par.114-D M 1999 M 1973 M 2001 M 2068 
1 Navasardos Nawasardows Nawasardon Nawasardown | Nawasardown Nawasardon 
2 Toulen Towlén Towlen Towen Towlen Towlini 
3 Namotsn Namoc'n Namoc Kamoc Namoc' Nama 
4 Hile Yile Sili Cile Cile Cili 
5  Bocavon Bokavoh Bokawon Bokawon Bokawon Bokaon 
6 Maré Maré Maré BiCowkén Maré Maré 
7 Bodjconé Bdckowe Bockone Mreli Awcakoné Bockon 
8  Tzukhoulé Caxowle Caxolen Caxowli Cakowlen Caxowlen 
9 Bontocé Bondoké Bowndoké Bondowké Bondokén Bondoké 
10 Orili Oreli Orelin Orelin Orelin Orelin 
11. Ikhnai Exnay Exnea Exna Exna Exnea 
12 Bakhniaí Baxneay Xabnea Xibna Xebna Xaba 
M 2180 M 1971 Arm. 178 A-288 S-277 A-863 
1 Nawasardown Nawasardown Nawasardown  navasartun navasartun navasartun 
2 Towlén Towlén Towlén t'ulen t'ulen tulen 
3  Namoy Namoy Namoy namuc namuc namuc 
4 Cile Cile Yile cile cile cile 
5  Bokawon Bokawon Bokawon bak'aon bok'aon bokaon 
6 Botoyken Bocoken Bocoken mare mare mare 
7 Marili Mareli Mareli avcuk'ine avbuk'ine avcuk'ine 
8 Caxowli Caxowli Caxowli nak'ulion c'ak'ulin c'ak'ulin 
9 Pondowk Pontowké Pontoké bunt'ok'e bont'ok'e bondoke 
10 Arelin Arelin Arelin vorsilin vorsilin vorsilin 
11 Exneay Exneay Exneay iexan iexan ivxan 
12 Xebnay Xebnay Xebnay xebna xebna sebna 


It will be clear from this conspectus that in quite a similar way as the letter 
names in the alphabet list, the month names must have been distorted to a con- 
siderable extent in the manuscript tradition yielding the given spelling variation. 
Nevertheless, half of the items can be restored with a sufficient degree of prob- 
ability, either by applying an Udi etymology” that matches the semantics of the 
Old Armenian or Old Georgian counterparts of the names, or by identifying them 
directly with the latter. This is especially true for those names that reflect the 


Abrahamyan (1956b: 75); i) through k) mss. arm. 178 and (Georgian) A-288 and S-277 of the K. 
Kekelidze National Centre of Manuscripts, Tbilisi, containing Saba's lexicon, quoted after Shani- 
dze (1960: 177-178: mss. ‘H’, T, ‘K’); 1) ms. A-873 of the Centre, containing the same lexicon, 
quoted after Janashvili (1908: 119). Broutian (2021: Tabl. 2) adds the list (in Armenian letters) 
contained in ms. 817 of the Matenadaran, which mostly matches that of ms. 2068. 

92 For previous attempts cf., among others, Ingoroqva (1931-32: 300—315), Aghayan (1946: 61-64), 
Shanidze (1960: 175-178 and 1963: 513-514), Gukasyan (1969: 73), and Schulze (1982: 284—285). 
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Tab. XXII: Reconstruction of six month names. 


Albanian meaning source Armenian meaning Georgian meaning 

1. *nawasard-own ‘New Year's Iranian = nawasard-i “d° axalcl-isay — "id." 
(m.y 

2. *towl-en (m. of the) Udi tul ~ (kt-oc: 3.) ‘vintage’ stul-isay ‘vintage’ 
grape’ 

5. *bodja-own? *(m. of the) Udi ~ kakoc ‘pluckings’ 
plucking’? bod-sun 

7. *marekon-e? “m. of) Mith- Iranian = mehekan-i ‘id’ mihrakn- qd” 
ra’s feast’ isay 

10. *marel-in? (m. of) Iranian = marer-i qd” marial-isay “d° 
Mid-Year’ 

Tl. *ex-n'a *(m. of the) Udiex ~ marg-ac ‘meadows’ tib-isay ‘hay-crop’ 
harvest’ 


Middle Iranian festival calendar. In all cases, the Albanian names are genitive 
formations (‘month of the X’) in just the same manner as their Armenian and 
Georgian equivalents; Table XXII resumes the results thus achieved. The remain- 
ing six items are hard to account for, even in the light of the lexical and grammati- 
cal evidence provided by the palimpsests; the corresponding considerations are 
summarised in Table XXIII. Only two of the names have successors in Vartashen 
Udi, namely, *exn’a (no. 11) which is contained in exna-xas June’, lit. ‘month (xas, 
Alb. xas light) of the harvest’, and *towlen ‘(month) of the grape’ (no. 2) which 
reappears in ftul-aferekal-xas ‘August’,** lit. ‘grape-blessing month’ (cf. 5.2.1 above 
as to Udi afu/erepsun ~ Alb. afre-pesown ‘bless, praise’). In Nij Udi, the names 
navars January’, namoc ‘February’, xibna March’ (cf. xib ‘three’), bipna ‘April’ (cf. 
bip four’), mayis ‘May’, exna ‘June’, ecna July’ (cf. ec ‘threshing floor’), bokna 
‘August’ (cf. boksun ‘burn’?), ereqna ‘September’ (cf. ereq ‘walnut’), tule ‘October’, 
sile ‘November’ and a‘%na ‘December’ (cf. aZ ‘snow’) are used today.” To what 
extent these names represent an unbroken tradition or were remodelled after 
the Albanian month names (besides exna ~ *exn’a and tule ~ towlen cf. navars 
and nawasardown, namoc and namoy/namoc, xibna and xebnay, bokna and boka- 
won, sile and cilé/yilé), must remain open. 


93 Cf. Gippert (1988) and Gippert et al. (2008: I, II-95) for more details. 

94 Cf. Gukasyan (1974: 123 and 211). 

95 E.g., in the calendars published annually by the Udi community in recent years; cf. https:// 
www.mobili.az/news/0471.html (last accessed 14. 2. 2023). 
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Tab. XXIII: Considerations on the remaining six month names. 


Albanian Comment 


3. *nam-oy? *sam-oy? Genitive formation of either Ud. nam ‘humid, moist’ (not attested in the 
palimpsests) or a stem *sa(h)m- also present in the Arm. counterpart, 


sahm-i??® 
4. *cil-€? Genitive formation of cil ‘seed’ (now attested in II Cor. 9.10: A49vb, 20)? 
6. *boc-oy? Genitive formation of a noun underlying boci ~ Ud. bocu ‘dense’? 
8. *Zagowl-in? Genitive formation of a noun corresponding to Ud. Zogul ‘spring’ (not at- 


tested in the palimpsests)? 


9. *bowndok-e? Genitive formation of a noun related to *bownakown ‘dwelling, housing’ 
(~ Arm. bnakowt'iwn ‘id.’ « MIran.)? In connection with Arm. ahekan-i 
(‘month of the Sun feast’), we would rather expect *arekon-e which might 
have left its traces in the following name beginning with are- instead of 
*mare-. 


12. *xib-n'a? *báx-n'a? Genitive formation of the cardinal number xib ‘three’ or the adjective 
baxn’i ‘worthy’? None of the proposals would match Arm. hrotic’, lit. 
‘(month of the) souls of the dead’ (< Iran. *frawarti-) or Georg. kueltob-isay 
(‘month of the underworld feast’?). 
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Wolfgang Schulze! and Jost Gippert 
5 Caucasian Albanian and Modern Udi 


Abstract: The present Chapter? discusses the relationship between the language 
of the Caucasian Albanians as attested in the Sinai palimpsests and its alleged 
modern successor, the Udi language as spoken by a small linguistic minority in 
two different varieties (Nij and Vartashen Udi) in Azerbaijan, Armenia, Georgia, 
and elsewhere. 


1 Albanians and Udis 


On 20 March 1724, one year before his death, the Russian Tsar Peter I (also named 
the Great) received a letter in Armenian with a petition from a Christian commu- 
nity in the Caucasus. The letter reads:? 


To the Most Worthy King 

Magnificent and most glorious, praiseworthy and honourable, the crown and the pride of 
our nation! Raising [our] face[s] to [You, O] most worthy king, prostrating [ourselves], with 
tearful eyes we kiss the soles of Your feet. 


With supplications and implorations we bring to Your Majesty's notice all the crimes [com- 
mitted here] and the [deplorable] state of this country. For [this is] what the lawless and 
faithless [ones] have for so many years brought upon our heads. First, they burnt churches 
and caused us much evil [in acting] against our faith: they induced priests to apostasy, 
killing some; they took into captivity women with their sons [and] sons with their mothers. 
Monasteries and hermitages, rendered uninhabitable, remain [so even] today, and we, the 
survivors, eke out our existence in the midst of sufferings, neither alive nor dead. 


1 The chapter is mostly based upon relevant publications by Wolfgang Schulze (especially Schul- 
ze 2015), with additions by Jost Gippert that are based upon the new readings of the Albanian 
palimpsests (cf. Chapter 3 of this Handbook, 1.5). Most regrettably, Wolfgang Schulze did not live 
to see the present chapter due to his untimely death on 13 April 2020. 

2 The letter, preserved in the former Archive of Foreign Policy of Russia (ABIIP, 0. 100, 1724 r., 
T. 4, Jr. 27 ú 06. IIojyrauguHuk), was published as item no. 232 in Hovhannisyan (1967: 90-91). A 
first translation of the letter into English was kindly provided by Hasmik Sargsyan in January 
2022. The present translation was worked out in May 2022 by Igor Dorfmann-Lazarev who also 
provided the pertinent notes and, in Chapter 5A below, a historical evaluation of the letter. 


[6] Open Access. © 2023 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. [CAEM] This work is licensed 
under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110794687-005 
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We are Albanians,” and Udis [as regards our] stock? Through the preaching of the apostle 
Elisaeus, our ancestors became believers in God. The site of the holy apostle’s martyrdom 
is near us. It is known to Your Majesty that in ancient times our people held no authority 
to build a sumptuous monastery on the site of the holy apostle’s martyrdom. [Therefore,] 
our ancestors built [there] only a modest church: we lived around it.9 Now the lawless have 
burnt [it] down and have forced us into apostasy. Secretly we observe our religion, both 
old and young, [but] openly [the lawless ones] force us by the sword to become Turks.’ 


Now we have heard that Your auspicious® foot is set to come [and] tread upon our heads: 
we shall beseech good tidings from Christ that he may shorten our lives and lengthen Your 
Majesty’s, so that You may set us free from captivity and lead us to the glory of God. And 
with our sinful mouths we shall forever entreat the Lord [to grant Your Majesty] long life. 


What other speech should we utter? We are servants of [Yours, O] most worthy king. Out 
of fear we cannot write everything; You will certainly learn of [our] love of Christ and of 
every [concern] of ours from this wretched priest and these people [attending him] who 
are coming [to You]. Our prayer is this: that some skilful servants of Your Majesty may 
come here with these people [...], that You may draw up a written document as a help,” 
[thus procuring] a little joy to St Elisaeus the apostle, [a document to be transmitted] 
through these [people]’s hands to [us who are] suffering here, [where] on the site of the 
[burnt] church a monastery may in [due] course be [erected on] the orders of [Your] her- 
alds.1° May the deeds of those lawless be counteracted by Your Majesty's supreme com- 
mand! 


3 The term Aluank' renders in Armenian both the name of the country, ‘Albania’, and the collec- 
tive noun ‘Albanians’. In the text it is spelt wrnujwip (Atu-vank’), i.e. ‘Country-of-Pleasant-Dwell- 
ings’, certainly following a popular etymology: unlike highland Armenia, most of Albania’s terri- 
tory is characterised by a mild climate, in which livestock can winter in the open, whilst its soil is 
much better watered than the Armenian high plateau. Since antiquity, these climatic conditions 
favoured the development of husbandry and agriculture in the country. Cf. Chapter 2 of this 
Handbook (Dum-Tragut and Gippert), 1. with n. 3 as to the etymology of aluank' and 4.1.3 and 
41.4 as to its connection with atu ‘sweet’ in earlier Armenian sources. 

4 Nunhp (Owtik’). The petitioners, Udis (udiyux or udiyox in Udi, cf. Mobili 2010: 278), thus identify 
themselves with that ancient Armenian province situated along the Middle Kura's right bank. 

5 Or ‘by parentage’: wqqmd] (azgov). 

6 ‘Around it’: indus. (novaw, for znovaw). Numerous churches dedicated to St Elisaeus are docu- 
mented on both banks of the Kura. Most likely, the authors come from the region of the ancient 
Albanian town of Gis (often identified with present-day Kis) on the stream Sani (a left tributary 
of the river Alazani) flowing down the southern slopes of the Greater Caucasus. A church of 
St Elisaeus near Kis (Kish) was built in 1244; see Karapetyan (1988: 225-230). 

7 The massive Islamicisation of the inhabitants of the area of Kis is documented in scholarship; 
see Karapetyan (1997: 84, nos. 310—312). 

8 ‘Auspicious’: uwywyne (sayalu, < Azeri). 

9 guqunw/t Satlawat' < Salawart). 

10 nnjdwf[? (dolvat' < dovlat?). 
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We are a [small] remnant in [this] land, [and] there is neither understanding in [our] 
heads nor light in [our] eyes. The authority belongs to Your Majesty [alone]. [Holding] little 
knowledge in [our] minds, we have written little, but may Your Wisdom understand much. 


[May we be] a sacrifice for Your soul! Be a remedy for us, alive in our glorification. 


Written in the year 1173, on the 20" of the month of March.” 


Added to the petition is a small postscript, as well in Armenian: 


We have meekly drawn up this request for solace from Your Majesty. In whatsoever manner 
Your Greatness should dispose [of authority], [the power] to command belongs to Your 
Majesty [alone]. And until the arrival of Your army, whenever You dispatch our people [who 
are now on their way to You] back: until their arrival we shall not lift our eyes from the 
road. May the heavenly King be Your protector and [that] of Your army and may Your 
Majesty [be the protector] of all faithful Armenians,” [both] rich and poor.4 


By identifying themselves as “Albanians, and Udis [as regards our] stock”, the 
senders suggest a peculiar relationship between the two ethnonyms, with “Udis” 
representing a subsection of “Albanians”. This suggestion is corroborated by lin- 
guistic observations: in the light of the linguistic materials that were brought 
about by the decipherment of the Sinai palimpsests (see Chapters 3 and 4 of this 
Handbook), it can safely be stated today that the language of the present-day Udis 
is a close relative, if not a direct descendant, of the Caucasian Albanian language 
of the Middle Ages, with an interrelation which is similar to the one between Old 
Armenian (Grabar) and Modern East Armenian. In the following sections, the 
relation between Albanian and modern Udi will be examined in more detail. 


11 Numerous biblical references may be recognised in the text of the Petition; e.g. Isaiah 1.7-9: 
“Your country is desolate, your cities are burned with fire: your land, strangers devour it in your 
presence, and it is desolate, as overthrown by strangers. [...] Except the Lord of hosts had left 
unto us a very small remnant, we should have been as Sodom”; Jeremiah 44.28: “Yet a small 
number that escape the sword shall return out of the land of Egypt into the land of Judah”. 

12 Le. 20 March 1724 according to the Julian calendar (31. 03. 1724 according to the Gregorian 
calendar). 

13 whi fu Surunnugbuj Sung (amenayn hawatac'eal hayoc’). The petitioners thus claim a triple 
identity, attaching themselves at once to ancient Caucasian Albania, to the Armenian province 
of Utik', and to the flock of the Armenian Christians. 

14 A Russian archivist added the following *Note: Notices of Armenians, whose content is an- 
cient, translated from their letters. This has been told [us] by the Armenian Luka". 
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2 The Udis and their language 


2.1 The Udis as an ethnic group 


Since the Azerbaijanian-Armenian clashes of 1989-90, the only place where Udis re- 
side compactly has been the village of Nij (also spelt Nizh; Azeri Nic, Udi na‘z/niz), 
which is located in Northwestern Azerbaijan and inhabited by some 6,000 people." 
Until 1989, a second more or less compact group of ethnic Udis was present in the 
village of Vartashen (now Oğuz), located some 25 km northwest of Nij and inhabited 
by some 5,000 people until then.!6 Together with the local Armenians, most of the 
Udis from Vartashen were forced to leave the village in 1990 and to move to various 
places of the former USSR, among them some hamlets in Armenia" and the village 
of Zinobiani (from 1938 to 2000 named Oktomberi) in Eastern Georgia, which had 
been founded by emigrants from Vartashen in 1922 in the context of the Armenian- 


15 4095548" N, 47°39'12" E. In 2009, some 65% of the inhabitants of Nij declared themselves 
to be ethnic Udis, the rest being chiefly Azerbaijanis. Mehyeddinqizi (2009: [58]) talks about 
6,200 inhabitants and adds that 4,000 of them are Udis. On the other hand, Qafarli (2012) reports 
that only 50 % of the Nij population belong to the Udi ethnic group. The census of 2015 mentions 
3,697 Udis for the whole of the Qabala district; Maisak (2023: 55) provides a number of 
*ca. 3,500 Udis" for Nij. Compared to the figures given for the 1979 census (4,528 Udis, 1,109 
Azerbaijanis out of a total of 5,914 inhabitants) we can thus observe a gradual decline of the 
portion of Udis in the village of Nij (cf. Schulze and Schulze 2016: 513). — The first mention of Nij 
is found in Eichwald (1834-1837: II, 16: Nidsh / 1838a: 180: Hudoce); the latter form also appears 
in Yanovskiy (1846: 166). 

16 41423" N, 47?2753" E. The inhabitants included roughly 40% Armenians, 15% Jewish Tats, 
30% Udis, 1596 Azerbaijanis, Lezgis and others; cf. Schulze and Schulze (2016: 514). — The first 
mention of Vartashen is found in Klaproth (1814: 177), where it is misspelt as Waratschin. The 
name was explicitly corrected to Wartaschin by Sjógren (1836: 118; cf. also Yanovskiy 1846: 166 
with Bapmawun). The name form Wartaschen appeared - alongside Wartaschin — first in Eich- 
wald (1834-1837: II, 16-20); cf. also Schiefner (1863: 1), according to whom it is “more usual" 
(“gewöhnlicher”). 

17 The villages in question are Bagratashen (41°14’32" N, 44°49'2" E), Ptghavan (4171340" N, 44°51’ 
34" E), Debedavan (41°16'49" N, 44°48'53” E), and Haghtanak (41^1251" N, 44°54’36" E). Bagratashen 
(2,732 inhabitants in 2011) is located a on the right bank of the Debed river. In Tsarist times the 
town was called Lambalo and inhabited mainly by Azerbaijanis. It was renamed in 1972 in honour 
of Bagrat Vardanyan (1894-1971), a hero of socialist labour. Since 1994, its Azerbaijani population 
has been replaced mainly by Armenian refugees from Azerbaijan. Ptghavan (some 900 people in 
300 households) was founded in 1948 and is located some 4 km southeast of Bagratashen. Debeda- 
van (also Debetavan, formerly Lalvar, renamed in 1978) is located on the Debed river. It is inhabit- 
ed mostly by Armenians (700 people) and situated 5 km north of Bagratashen. Haghtanak, located 
some 6 km southeast of Ptghavan, is inhabited by some 1,200 people (cf. Schulze and Schulze 
2016: 511). 
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Azerbaijani conflicts of 1918-1920.18 The number of Udis who have remained in the 
Ofuz region after 1990 is difficult to determine; Azerbaijani sources talk about 
79 Udis in 2009. Even before 1989, USSR-internal migration (especially in the 1970s) 
had conditioned that quite a number of Udis are now to be found in scattered places 
of the former USSR, especially in the Russian Federation?? and in Kazakhstan (Aktay, 
Shakhtinsk). 

In sum, we can assume that the number of ethnic Udis does not exceed 
10,000 people today. This estimation, however, does not match the actual number 
of people who use the Udi language in every-day communication. In many places 
outside Nij, Udi has become an endangered variety, being replaced by the local 
language as a general means of communication.”° 

Although details may be a matter of debate, it can be safely stated that the 
cultural traditions of the Udi people are characterised by a long-standing contact 
with Armenians,” a fact that manifests itself nicely in the petition to Tsar Peter 
being written in Armenian. The “Armenian layer” in the cultural traditions of the 
Udis is especially determined by the historical dynamics of the religious traditions 
of this ethnic group. After the abolishment of a quasi-autocephalous “Albanian” 
bishopric in 1836 and up to 1990, most Udis had related themselves to either the 
Armenian Apostolic Church or the Georgian Orthodox Church; the reestablish- 
ment of a “Caucasian-Albanian Christianity” in 2002 marked the end of these 
relations at least among the Udis of Azerbaijan.” 


18 41°53'50” N, 45°56'10” E. Today, some 200 ethnic Udis live in Zinobiani, together with a similar 
number of Georgians; cf. Beridze, Archvadze and Shurghaia (2003: 110—111) for 2002 (Oktomberi), 
Schulze (2005b), Schulze (2011b), and Schulze and Schulze (2016: 514). 

19 E.g. in Moscow, Ekaterinburg, Balabanovo (near Moscow; 56°10'34" N, 37?44'0" E), Dubovyi 
Ovrag (near Volgograd, 48?20'3" N, 44°37'6" E), Krasnodar’, Taganrog, Volgograd, and Barnaul; cf. 
Schulze and Schulze (2016: 515). 

20 The documentation of the Udi language of Georgia was one of the objects of two projects run 
by Jost Gippert and Manana Tandashvili from 2002-2010 within the programmes “Documentation 
of Endangered Languages” (DoBeS) and “Between Europe and the Orient — A Focus on Research 
and Higher Education in/on Central Asia and the Caucasus” of the Volkswagen Foundation (pro- 
jects “Endangered Caucasian Languages in Georgia”, cf. https://dobes.mpi.nl/projects/svan/ and 
https://titus.fkidg1.uni-frankfurt.de/ecling/ecling.htm, and “The sociolinguistic situation of present- 
day Georgia", cf. https://titus.uni-frankfurt.de/ssgg/ssgg.htm). 

21 Cf. Schulze (2011b). 

22 Cf. Schulze and Schulze (2016: 515-518) and Chapter 16 of this Handbook (Tchilingirian) for 
further details. 
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2.2 The Udi language 


The Udi language as spoken today is clearly divided into two dialects, that of the 
community of Nij and that of the former community of Vartashen. The first mate- 
rial of modern Udi that was made available to the scholarly world was a list of 
12 words plus one short sentence, which was compiled in Vartashen and pub- 
lished in Latin script in 1814 by Julius von Klaproth in his *Description of the 
Russian provinces between the Caspian and the Black Sea". This material com- 
prises words like “Weib — Schuwuk" (Udi V cubux, N cuhux / čupux | Cuvux ‘wife, 
woman’), “Bruder — Witschi" (Udi VN vici ‘brother’), also in “Mein Bruder - Bis 
witschi" (Udi VN bez vici ‘my brother’), and “Brod — Schum” (Udi VN sum ‘bread’), 
also in the sentence “Ifš Brod mit uns, mein Bruder — Mieeke arza schum uka bis 
witschi" (Udi V mia eke, arca, Sum uka, bez vici)? 

In order to provide material for a comparison of the Udi language with that of 
the (Finno-Ugric) Udmurt (or Votyak) people in Russia, an endeavour that had been 
suggested by Ed. Eichwald on the basis of the similarity of the ethnonyms,”° a more 
comprehensive word list comprising c. 325 entries with a Russian translation was 
compiled and printed on behalf of the exarch of Georgia, Isidor (Nikol'skiy), in 
1853.7 Unfortunately the “Dictionary” seems not to be available for inspection; 
however, a short list of about 70 items that was possibly derived from it was 
published, in Cyrillic letters, in the same year in the journal Kaekas* (‘Caucasus’) 
and again, in Latin transcription, in 1854 by Anton Schiefner?? 

The latter author was then also the first scholar to provide an account of the 
grammar of Udi, together with a set of text specimens and a large vocabulary, in 


23 Klaproth (1814: 177—178); cf. Gippert (2018b: 118—119). 

24 Hereafter, *V" denotes the Vartashen dialect and “N”, that of Nij. 

25 Literally, the sentence means ‘Come here, sit down, eat bread, my brother’; a Nij version 
would only differ in using memiya eki for ‘come here’. — Note that two items of the word list 
remain undetermined, viz. “Madchen - Ssengi" (‘girl’) and “Knabe - Galli” (‘boy’); the usual 
equivalents, Udi V xinar / N xüyár and VN gar, are listed under “Tochter” (‘daughter’, Chinar) 
and “Sohn” (‘son’, Gari). 

26 Eichwald (1838a: 180; 1838b: 349 and 364); cf. also Yanovskiy (1853: 81). 

27 Nikol'skiy (1853); for details cf. Schiefner (1863: 2) and Gukasyan (1974: 8). 

28 Schiefner (1854: 649-650). The publication in Kaekas* no. 61 is signed by one “A. C." from 
Kutaisi who has been identified as Andrey Stepanovich Sankovskiy by Nineli Melkadze, National 
Parliament Library of Georgia, Tbilisi (e-mail of 12 August 2022 to Emzar Jgerenaia); our sincere 
thanks are due to both colleagues for solving his riddle: even Schiefner did not name the author. 
Unfortunately Sankovskiy gives no information as to the provenance of his list (1853: 266 note 
*). A similar but not identical list was published by Shopen (1866: 483); more extensive new word 
lists were provided by Starchevskiy (1891: 494—508) and Erckert (1895: 23-204). Cf. Gippert (2018b: 
119-122). 
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a “Mémoir” of the Russian Academy of Sciences in 1863.7? The first more compre- 
hensive text materials in Udi were a fairy tale on a shepherd named Rustam 
published by Mikhail Bezhanov, a native speaker from Vartashen, in 1888, and the 
translation of the four Gospels accomplished by the same author in supporting 
his brother Semyon, which appeared in Cyrillic script in 1902.°° The first Udi 
primer was published in 1934 in Latin script with several extra letters and diacrit- 
ics by Theodore and Mikhaki Jeirani under the title “First Lesson” (Udi sam3i däs); 
it comprised an introduction into writing and 30 pages of short texts, synoptically 
arranged in both dialects." The first full-fledged dictionary of Udi appeared in 
1974 in a Cyrillic-based alphabet, with %, I, and an accent-like sign being used as 
diacritics; the work, authored by Voroshil Gukasyan, covers both dialects and 
provides translations and explanations in both Azeri and Russian.?? The Udi-Azeri- 
Russian dictionary by R. Mobili (2010) is mostly based on Gukasyan's.? 

Since the 1990s, there has been a steady increase of printed materials in Nij 
Udi,*4 especially in the context of the reestablishment of an independent Christian 
community. Among the relevant materials, we may mention the translation of 
the books of Ruth and Jonah from the Old Testament?? and of the Gospel of Luke 
from the New Testament.?9 Recently, a large set of further translations of biblical 
texts have been published online; besides the Gospel of Luke and a new version 
of Jonah, they comprise the books of Exodus, Numbers, Psalms, Proverbs, the 
Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and John, and the Letters by James and John, all down- 


29 Schiefner (1863). Later accounts of the grammar were published by Erckert (1895), Dirr (1904), 
Jeiranishvili (1971), Panchvidze (1974), and Schulze (1982); cf. Gippert (2018b: 120—125). 

30 Both these works (Bezhanov 1888 and Bezhanov and Bezhanov 1902) appeared within the 
journal C6opuuke Mamepia.i06* OA onucauia Mrocmnocmeii u nAemen® Kaekasa (‘Collection of 
materials for the description of the localities and tribes of the Caucasus’). Further text materials 
were provided in the works cited in note 29 above and in Dirr (1928); cf. Gippert (2018b: 120- 
125). 

31 Jeirani and Jeirani (1934); cf. Gippert (2018b: 124). The primer as well as most other Udi texts 
that were published before 2000 are available online for research at https://titus.uni-frankfurt.de/ 
texte/texte2.htmztudica. 

32 Gukasyan (1974); cf. Gippert (2018b: 125-126). 

33 Recordings of spoken Vartashen Udi (from Zinobiani, compiled by Manana Tandashvili, Jost 
Gippert, Tariel Sikharulidze and others in the documentation projects of 2002-2010, cf. n. 20) are 
available at The Language Archive (https://archive.mpi.nl/tla/islandora/search/udi) and on the 
TITUS server (https://titus.fkidg1.uni-frankfurt.de/ecling/ecling03.htm and https://titus.fkidgl.uni- 
frankfurt.de/texte/etce/cauc/udi/udissgg/udiss.htm); a corpus of spoken Nij Udi was compiled by 
Dmitry Ganenkov, Yury Lander and Timur Maisak in the 2000s (cf. Maisak 2021: 337). 

34 Cf. Maisak (2021: 338) for a list of works comprising a total of *ca. 90,000 words". 

35 Published anonymously as Rut' - Iona (2009). 

36 Agacani et al. (2011); cf. Gippert (2018b: 126). 

37 Cf. http://www.udibibliya.com (last accessed 13. 2. 2023). 
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loadable in PDF form and accompanied with audio recordings of the texts. A 
thorough analysis of these materials has not yet been possible. 

In accordance with the turn from Cyrillic to a Latin-based orthography in 
Azeri, the writing system used in the last-named publications is Latin-based, too, 
with several special diacritic combinations used. In Table I, the different graphical 
renderings used in publications of Udi texts are contrasted with the translitera- 
tion system applied in the present treatise.38 


38 The Table covers the following publications: Klaproth (1814), Sankovskiy (1853), Schiefner 
(1854), Schiefner (1863), Shopen (1866), Starchevskiy (1891), Erckert (1895), Bezhanov (1888), Bez- 
hanov & Bezhanov (1902), Dirr (1904), Dirr (1928), Jeirani & Jeirani (1934), Karbelashvili (1935), 
Jeiranishvili (1971), Panchvidze (1974), Gukasyan (1974), Schulze (1982), Mobili (2010). In order to 
provide a general picture, minor variants and inconsistencies in the rendering of Udi, especially 
in 19"-century publications, are ignored in the Table. In some cases, the actual appearance of 
special characters may differ. For previous comparative charts cf. Karbelashvili (1935: 273-274) 
and Lolua (2010: 13-15). 
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2.3 Udi and Albanian Gospels 


The fact that we possess a considerable amount of parallel text materials in form 
of the Gospel translations allows us to establish a clear picture of the mutual 
relation of Albanian and Udi. Taking Matthew 17.1 as a first example, we can 
show that many words from the basic vocabulary and primary elements of gram- 
mar (verbal markers and case endings)? are more or less the same in Albanian 
and the Vartashen Udi version provided by the Bezhanov brothers in 1902; cf. 
Table II where identical words are marked in bold characters and identical gram- 
matical elements are underlined.^? 


Tab. II: Matthew 17.1 in Albanian and Vartashen Udi. 


CA üwxar giown esa heqayne I(sow)sen Petrosax own Yakobax own Yohananax ... 
Udi V u'q gi Cebakitxo osa, Isusen aneqi Petrax, Iakovax va‘ Ioanax ... 
“After six days, Jesus took Peter and James and John...” 


Identical are the word for ‘day’, gi, and the name of Jesus if its Albanian sounding 
is reconstructed correctly from the abbreviation. Identical are the case endings 
-en for the ergative marking the agent, Jesus, and -ax for the dative marking the 
three object persons, Peter, James and John. Near to identical are the numeral 
‘six’, üwx vs. uq, with the pronunciation of the Albanian digraph üw remaining 
uncertain,“ and the postposition ‘after’, esa vs. osa, where only the initial vowel 
differs; the sound change involved is regular in the position before a retroflex 
consonant such as $.7 The verbal forms for ‘he took’ illustrate a more severe 
development in the history of Udi: in Albanian he-qay-ne, the 3'* person marker 
-ne is still attached after the ending of the past, -y, whereas Udi a-ne-qi shows the 
same element inserted between a-, the remnant of the preverb he- ‘hither’, and 
the verbal root d; in addition, the formation of the past changed from a stem in 
-a- (-q-a-y) into a stem in -e- (*-q-e-y > -qi).? 


39 Cf. Chapter 4 of this Handbook, 5.1 for a survey of lexical correspondences between Albanian 
and Udi, 3.1.3 for the case endings and 3.5.2 for the personal markers of Albanian. 

40 In the following specimens, the Cyrillic spelling of the Udi Gospels of 1902 has been replaced 
by a rendering in Latin script; “CA” stands for Caucasian Albanian. Note that in the Albanian 
script, the vowels u and ü are rendered by digraphs (ow and üw, see Chapter 4 of this Handbook, 
2.1). 

41 Cf. Chapter 4 of this Handbook, 2.2.1 as to the Albanian digraph üw. 

42 Cf. Gippert (2018b: 130). 

43 Cf. Chapter 4 of this Handbook, 3.5.3, and 3.2.3 below on the past formation in Albanian and 
Udi. 
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Other differences are caused by the fact that the Udi translation by the Bezh- 
anov brothers was based on the Russian Bible, which was printed together with 
it verse-by-verse in parallel, whereas the Albanian text most probably relied upon 
a Graeco-Syro-Armenian model;^ this is obvious from the names of Peter, James 
and John being Petr-, Iakov- and Ioan- in Udi vs. Petros- (maintaining the Greek 
nominative ending as in Arm. Petros-), Yakob- (corresponding to Syriac Yaqob vs. 
Arm. Yakovbos- which mirrors Greek TaxwBoc),* and Yohanan- (corresponding 
to Syriac Yohanan vs. Arm. Yovhannés which mirrors Greek Toávvnc).*6 An influ- 
ence of Russian on the Udi text is also manifest in the rendering of ‘after six days’ 
by uq gi Cebakitxo osa, which literally means ‘after six days had passed’ with a 
nominalised form of cebaksun ‘pass by’ in the ablative depending on the postposi- 
tion osa?" and which clearly reflects the Russian no npowecmeuu Oneií wecmu 
(po proSestvii dnej šesti) ‘after the passing of six days’; in contrast to this, the 
Albanian directly translates Arm. ¿ibu bg uri p (yet vec’ awowr) ‘after six days’, 
in its turn matching Syr. bātar Sittà yawmin (rather than Greek ue?" ñuépaç 86 
with a different ordering of the numeral and the head noun). The genitive ending 
-own in Albanian giown is regularly triggered by the postposition esa following 
it^? and the use of the plural marker -ar with the numeral (üwx-ar) is an intrinsic 
feature of Albanian that is no longer met with in Udi.” 

With the new translation of biblical texts into Nij Udi, we can now even 
contrast the Albanian Gospels with both dialects of the language. In the Nij ver- 
sion, Matthew 17.1 reads: U*q ginaxun osa Isusen Icuxun Petera, Iakova saal iz vici 
Ioana exti? which can be rendered as ‘After six days, Jesus himself took Peter, 
James and also his brother John’. Leaving aside the explicative additions icuxun 


from) himself’ and iz vici ‘his brother’ and the conjunction saal ‘and again’,*! 


44 Cf. Chapter 3 of this Handbook, 2.2. 

45 In the Greek New Testament, TaxwBoc is the name form used for the apostle while Takof is 
only used for the Old Testament patriarch (e.g., Matthew 1.2, 1.16, 8.11). 

46 Cf. Chapter 3 of this Handbook, 3.3 as to the two forms of the name of John occurring in the 
Albanian palimpsests. 

47 Actually, cebakitxo is the ablative of the referentialised form of the past of cebaksun, lit. ‘from 
the passed one’ (cf. Chapter 4 of this Handbook, 3.2 as to comparable forms in Albanian). 

48 The Udi (V) equivalent would be ginun as appearing in ginun baxtin ‘for the day’ in Luke 23.17. 
49 Cf. Chapter 4 of this Handbook, 3.4 as to the Albanian numerals. 

50 Cf. https://www.udibibliya.com/en/matthews-gospel/ for the Nij version of the Gospel of Mat- 
thew. The rendering of Udi in Latin characters was adapted to the system used in the present 
Chapter. 

51 N saal is likely to consist of sa ‘one, but’ and the additive particle -al ‘also’; it does not occur 
in the Vartashen Gospels. In Albanian, sa-al is only attested in I John 1.5 (Sin. georg. NF 13 = 
A104va, 21) in the sense of ‘even one’ (hereafter, A stands for Sin. georg. NF 13 and B, for Sin. 
georg. NF 55). Cf. Chapter 4 of this Handbook, 3.8 as to conjunctions in Albanian. 
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the main differences consist in the reduction of the dative ending (-a instead of 
-ax), in the ablative ending -xun relating gina- ‘day’ directly to the postposition 
osa ‘after’, without addition of ‘passing by’, and in the verbal form, exti ‘he took’, 
which reveals no person marking and whose relation to Albanian heqesown and 
Vartashen Udi adsun remains unclear? 

As a second example, we may take Luke 4.16-18 which is among the best 
readable passages of the palimpsests?? and provides a telling picture. For the sake 
of clarity, the verses are divided into phrases in Table III, and literal translations 
are given for all three versions. Note that the two Udi versions differ from the 
Albanian one in placing the phrase *he started to read" not in the middle of 
Luke 4.17 but at the end of the preceding verse, a divergence that is already 
observable between different Greek and Syriac witnesses of the New Testament;?* 
the Russian Bible, on which the Vartashen translation is based, follows the more 
widespread Greek text version. 

It will be immediately clear that the Nij version is again more explicative 
than the Vartashen version or the Albanian text, in adding “the town” (Sahar, a 
loan from Persian via Azeri) to Nazareth, “from the holy scriptures” in 4.16, and 
*these words" in 4.17; on the other hand, the Vartashen version introduces several 
phrases with va? ‘and’ (a loan from Arabic via Azeri) mirroring Russian i ‘id’ 
where the two other versions have no conjunction. A more salient feature of the 
Nij version consists in the use of participial constructions instead of relative 
clauses as in Iz kalabaki Nazaret šähäre-, lit. ‘to (His) own having-grown-up Naza- 
reth town’, contrasting in Luke 4.16 with nazaretax bani-hamayke-va-hé in Albani- 
an and Nazareta, maate kalanebakei in the Vartashen Gospels, both displaying a 
relative construction with finite verbs;?? the preference for participial phrases in 
Nij Udi may be taken to indicate a strong influence of Turkic (Azeri) syntax (if 
not even a translation via Azeri). 


52 The verb in question is listed as éxst'un = e'xstun in Mobili (2010: 106). 

53 In the “Lectionary” part of the Albanian palimpsests, the following lections from Luke are 
preserved: Lk. 1.57-80 (lection for the Nativity of John the Baptist, A35vb-A36rb); Lk. 2.1-7 (Nativi- 
ty of Jesus Christ, A36vb—A35vb); Lk. 4.14-22 (Prophet Isaiah; A37ra—A44va); Lk. 4.25-36 (Pro- 
phets; A44va—A44rb); Lk. 7.1-10 (Kings; A8rb-A42vb); cf. Chapters 3 (Gippert) and 6 (Renoux) of 
this Handbook for more details. The given passage covers A34vb, 1. 2 — A37rb, 1. 15. 

54 Cf. Chapter 3 of this Handbook, 3.3 with Table VI showing the divergent arrangements. 

55 Cf. Gippert (2011b) and 3.3 below as to relative clauses in Albanian and (Vartashen) Udi. The 
verbs for ‘grow up’ incorporate different words for ‘big, tall’, CA bán'i and Udi kala; the former 
seems not to have left a trace in the modern language. 

56 With the name of Peter appearing as pyotr throughout in the Nij version of Luke (Agacani 
et al. 2011), a Russian text can be proven to have been the underlying basis of this translation; 
in the new online version of the same book (https://www.udibibliya.com/en/lukes-gospel), the 
name has been replaced by peter- (e.g., in Lk. 8.45) as also in the Gospel of Matthew. 
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Tab. III: Luke 4.16-18 in Albanian and both dialects of Udi. 


CA Ari-na-va nazarétax ban’i-hamayke-va-hé : 
He came to Nazareth where he had grown up (lit. become tall). 
Udi V va‘ arine Nazareta, maate kalanebakei 
And he came to Nazareth where he had grown up (lit. become tall) 
Udi N?” Isus Iz kalabaki Nazaret Sáhürene hari 
Jesus came to the town of Nazareth where he himself had grown up (lit. become tall) 


CA baha-bahé-na-va zahown-anke-va-hé Sambatown giya e Z dax : 

He entered, as he was used (lit. taught), on the day of Sabbath into the synagogue. 
Udi V va‘ baineci, ič hammasanun vardisa górà, Samat gena mecita, 

And he entered, according to his overall habit, on the Sabbath day into the synagogue, 
Udi N saal Iz üdüten U’qu'm3i gine sinagogane taci. 

And according to (lit. by) his habitude, he entered on the Sixth day into the synagogue. 


Udi V va‘ aynezeri kalpesan. 
and he started (/it. stood up) to read. 
UdiN Šo a'vel Camurxoxun kalpseynak turele hayzeri. 
He started (lit. stood up on [his] foot) to read from the holy Scriptures. 


CA dagé-n-oowxow d'ip isai margavenown : 

(They) gave him the book of Isaiah the prophet. 
Udi V Sotu taqundi Isai pexambari küjzax 

To him they gave the book of Isaiah the prophet 
Udi N Soto Isaya xavartasali girkütun tadi. 

To him they gave the book of Isaiah the prophet. 


CA hay-zari-na-va owpesa : 
He started (/it. stood up) to read (lit. speak). 


CA axay-pe-anke-oen e d’ip baxé-n-oow e xown’ cam-pe-hamay-ke-he 
When he opened the script, he found the place where (it) was written: 
Udi V va‘ Setinal, qaypi kdgzax, bofjanebi ganux, maate camnei: 
and he, having opened the book, found the place where (it) was written: 
Udi N Isusen girkà qaypi me dyitmox cameci ganune bd‘gd‘bi: 
Jesus, having opened the book, found the place where these words were written: 


CA hel £ ë zal hala 

*The spirit of the Lord is upon me" (Is. 61.1). 
Udi V elmux bixogoy bez laxone 

*The spirit of God is upon me". 
Udi N Qongugoy Uruf Bez loxole. 

*The spirit of the Lord is upon me". 


57 The orthography used for the Gospel of Luke as well as other publications in Nij Udi since 
the 1990s differs in many points from the Latin transcription used here, which is aimed to match 
that of Vartashen Udi and Albanian. 
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Beyond this, both Udi versions show a clear tendency towards using different 
lexical items especially for concepts that do not pertain to the basic vocabulary. 
A striking example is the word for ‘synagogue’, which the Nij version renders as 
such (sinagog-, corresponding to Russian sinagoga) while the Bezhanovs’ choice 
was mecit, which represents Arab. masgid ‘mosque’ (probably via Russian 
meuemb, vs. Azeri məscid). In contrast to this, the abbreviation Z'd appearing in 
the Albanian text clearly represents Armenian Zolovowrd ‘crowd, congregation’, 
which is used elsewhere, too, in referring to the building. To express the ‘habi- 
tude' of Jesus, the Albanian text uses the verb zahown-ihesown which literally 
means ‘being taught’, while the translators of the Udi versions recur to different 
loan words again, namely, várdi$ < Azeri vərdiş (< Middle Persian wardisn ‘turn- 
ing, change’) and dddt < Azeri adət (< Arabic adat), even though the underlying 
term, zahown ‘teaching’, has been preserved in both dialects in zom-baksun ‘be 
taught’ and zom-besun ‘teach’. The word for the ‘book’ in Albanian is d'ip, a re- 
markably old loan from Iranian (Old Persian dipi), while Vartashen Udi uses 
kügz ~ Azeri kağız, lastly an Arabic word meaning 'paper';? the Nij version has 
girk-, which obviously reflects Arm. girk' ‘book’, a plurale tantum based on gir 
‘letter’. The ‘prophet’ is named margaven in Albanian, a Middle Iranian com- 
pound literally meaning ‘bird-seer’ (alongside Arm. margare, with a different ver- 
bal element)? while the Vartashen Gospels use pexambar, another Iranian term 
originally denoting a ‘message-bearer’ which occurs in Azeri as peyğəmbər and, 
in an older form, in Arm. patgamawor;9? the Nij version has a hybrid formation 
with a similar notion, xavartasal, lit. news-bearer', with xavar representing Azeri 
xəbər (< Arab. habar) ‘news’ and tasal, a participle of tassun ‘carry, bring'.8! In 
some cases, the Vartashen Gospels show a wording that is still closer to the Alba- 
nian text, with only the Nij version deviating; this is true, e.g., for the denomina- 
tion of the 'spirit', Albanian hel, which persists in Vartashen in the plurale tantum 


58 Wehr (1985: 1079) notes kagid (£15) for Tunisia and kagit (J&£(5) for Morocco; the same Arabic 
word has also yielded Persian kagiz/kagid, Azeri kağız, Turkish kâğıt, and Georgian kagald-i 
‘paper’. The Azeri form is used in both varieties of Udi today (kagiz in Gukasyan 1974: 131; kağız / 
q'ağız in Mobili 2010: 160). 

59 Cf. Chapter 4 of this Handbook, 5.2.1. 

60 Eg. in Lk. 7.10 (patgawor- in the Ejmiacin Gospels, fol. 129v is a spelling error); for the 
Iranian etymon cf. Hübschmann (1895: 222-223, no. 512). 

61 Cf. Alb. il'owx-hecal- ‘messenger’, lit. 'vords-bringer', which renders Arm. patgamawor- in Lk. 
7.10 (A45ra, 21-22); Udi tassun represents the same verb as -hecal but with a different preverb, 
quasi *ta-c-esown ‘bring thither’ vs. *he-C-esown ‘bring hither’. The Vartashen Gospels and the 
Nij version have yaqabakior ‘the sent ones’ and yaqabi amdarxo ‘the sent persons’ in Luke 7.10, 
both matching the Russian participle nocaanuneie which in its turn reflects Greek ùnootpépavteg. 
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elmux, whereas Nij Udi uses uruf, obviously rendering Azeri ruh (< Arab. riih). 
A remarkable idiosyncracy of the Nij version is the replacement of the ‘Sabbath’ 
by the ‘sixth’ day, with u'qu'm3i representing the inherited numeral, ufq ~ CA 
üwx, in combination with the Azeri ordinal suffix -ncI (as in alti-nct ‘sixth’). 

It will be clear from these observations that there is no textual interrelation- 
ship between the Albanian and the two Udi versions of the Gospel of Luke: the 
latter were both translated anew, independently of each other and independently 
of the Albanian text as preserved in the palimpsests. Wherever the three versions 
agree in their wording — more exactly, in the lexical and grammatical material 
used -, this is due to the persistence of the given elements across the centuries, 
which is typically observable in verbal forms and concepts such as, e. g., CA ari 
‘came’ (in ari-na-va ‘he came’ ~ V ari-ne and N hari (he) came’ with secondary 
h-); CA hay-zari ‘stood up’ (in hay-zari-na-va ‘he started’ ~ V ay-ne-zeri and N hay- 
zeri ‘id.’); CA axay-pé ‘opened’ (in axay-pe-anke-oen ‘when he opened’ ~ VN qay- 
pi ‘(he) opened’); cam- ‘writing’ (in CA cam-pé-hamayke-hé ‘where was written’ 
vs. V cam-ne-i ‘it was written’, quasi *cam-ne-he, and N cameci ‘written’, quasi 
*cam-ne-ace; dage- ‘gave’ (in CA dage-n-oowxow ‘(they) gave him’ vs. V ta-qun-di 
‘they gave’, quasi *ta-edgon-dage, and N tadi, quasi *ta-dage, with additional preverb 
ta- ‘thither’); possibly also baxé ‘found’ (in CA baxe-n-oow ‘he found’, vs. V bo‘ga- 
ne-bi, quasi *baxa-ne-biyay, and N bäfġä'-bi, quasi *baxa-biyay (he) found’, lit. (he) 
made found’). ‘Reading’ is expressed by owpesown in Albanian, a word usually 
meaning simply 'speak' which consists of the light verb -pesown with a petrified 
preverb ow-;® the Udi versions use the same light verb in kal-psun, lit. ‘call’, with 
kal- probably representing CA kal’ ‘voice’. As to preverbs cf. also CA baha- ‘into’ in 
baha-bahé-na-va ‘he entered’ ~ V bai- in bai-ne-ci, quasi *baha-ne-acé d°, vs. N ta- 
in ta-ci, quasi ta-ace ‘(he) went thither’. 

Less consistent is the preservation of nouns but we may again note CA gi 
‘day’ with the dative form giya ‘on the day’, contrasting with V gena and N gine 
with secondary stem augmentation,™ or CA $^e, probably standing for *£owge, 
genitive of *Zowg ‘lord’, vs. N qon-$ug-, quasi *kod'in-owg ‘house-lord’,® and V 
bixog- ‘God’, quasi *bixa-Sowg- ‘creating lord’. Well preserved are pronominal 
stems such as z- T in CA zal ‘on me’ (superessive) and VN bez ‘my’ (CA bezi), 
or ma- ‘where’ in CA hamay- and V maa- ‘id.’; in contrast to this, the Albanian 


62 In the Nij version of Luke, elmux does appear, too, but only in the meaning of ‘soul’ (Luke 12.19 
and 23). 

63 Cf. Chapter 4 of this Handbook, 3.5.9 as to the preverbs of Albanian. 

64 Cf. Chapter 4 of this Handbook, 3.14 as to stem augmentation in Albanian. 

65 In the Nij version of Luke, the word is spelt with q'- = q- throughout; other sources show the 
expected k- instead (Panchvidze 1974: 188; Gukasyan 1974: 144). The variation is well reflected in 
Mobili (2010: 176). 
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demonstrative pronoun e/o, often also used as an article, has no direct successor 
in Udi, which has developed a more variegated system of deictic elements com- 
prising the stems Se-/So- (in the dative forms V Sotu, N Soto ‘him’ and the ergative 
form N Setin- ‘he’) and me-/mo- (probably built upon the CA adverb eme ‘here’).°° 


3 Survey of the differences between Albanian 
and Udi 


3.1 The sound systems 


In general, the sound system of the two Udi dialects matches that of Albanian 
well. This includes the distinction of alveolar-palatal and postalveolar-retroflex 
fricatives and affricates (here transcribed š č etc. vs. $, é etc.),9" which is a peculiar 
trait among the East Caucasian languages. On the other hand, Udi has given up 
the series of palatalised dentals of CA (here transcribed d’, t", n' etc.), which have 
merged with alveolar-palatals as in CA kod’ ‘house’ ~ Udi kož ‘id’, CA xod'i ‘shad- 
ow, shade’ ~ Udi xo3i/xoZi ‘id’, CA d'ed'er ‘lip’ ~ Udi 3e3er ‘id.’, CA aqat'i ‘naked’ ~ 
Udi aqaci ‘id’, CA l'ad ‘way, road’ ~ Udi yaq ‘id’, CA bila- ‘kill’ ~ Udi biya- ‘die’, 
CA pon’e ‘then’ ~ Udi poy ‘id’, or the conditional marker -en’e- ~ Udi -iyi-.9? 

A notable difference between Albanian and modern Udi consists in the mani- 
festation of pharyngealisation. Whereas in Udi pharyngealisation must be regard- 
ed as a secondary articulatory correlation of vowels (a° o° i‘ etc.), Albanian still 
seems to attest a consonantal value of this feature, with a special character denot- 
ing a discrete, most probably voiced pharyngeal consonant (here transcribed as 
f); cf, e. g., CA faxi far, distant’ ~ Udi ai ‘id’ (superessive?) and CA fi ‘ear’, pl. 
fi-mowx ~ Udi V i(mux), N umu (plurtant.) id. with the pharyngeal in word- 
initial position, or CA vfan ‘you’ (pl.) ~ Udi van ‘id.’, CA bfefi ‘your’ (pl) ~ Udi efi 
‘id’, CA bfeg ‘sun’ ~ Udi be ‘id’ or CA pfa ‘two’ ~ Udi pa‘ ‘id.’ with the pharyngeal 
in post-consonantal position.® 


66 Cf. Chapter 4 of this Handbook, 3.3.2. 

67 Cf. Chapter 4 of this Handbook, 2.2.2 for the consonant system of Albanian. 

68 Cf. Schulze (2015: 154-156) for details. 

69 Note that in the Udi primer of 1934, the pharyngealisation is still indicated by an individual 
letter (h) placed before the vowel as in bheot ~ bfeg ‘sun’ or pha ~ pfa ‘two’ (Jeirani and Jeirani 
1934: 34 / 41; cf. Table I above). In Albanian, there is a certain inconsistency in the use of the 
character in question; e.g., bfefi ‘your’ is once written without the f (John 8.56: ASirb, 12), and 
ihál ‘cross’, once with initial f (Matthew 23.34: B3va, 12). The latter term might be the basis for 
Udi ivel ‘holy’ which has replaced CA mowc'owr ‘holy, pure’. 
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In comparison with Albanian, the vowel system of Udi has been extended by 
the addition of an open d, a fronted 6, and a centred a vowel, most probably 
under the influence of Azeri (a, ó and 1). On the other hand, the Albanian vowel 
transcribed as å has merged with o, mostly with a pharyngeal co-articulation as 
in Udi to'xa'n ‘fig tree’ ~ CA táxan'in ‘id.’.”° Possibly, both å and ü (spelt üw) were 
already pharyngealised (inherently) in Albanian as suggested, e.g., by CA üwx 
‘six’ ~ Udi u'q ‘id.’ or CA hüwdqen ‘bone’ ~ Udi V u'qen (vs. N tigen) ‘id’. 

As the latter example shows, CA h was usually lost in Udi; other examples 
illustrating this are CA hel ‘spirit, soul’ ~ Udi el(-mux) ‘id.’ and CA zahown- ‘teach- 
ing’ ~ Udi zom-.” In word-initial position before a, h- seems to have been pre- 
served in Udi N hay-zeri ‘stood up’ ~ CA hay-zari vs. Udi V ay-zeri id, but this 
may also be secondary as in Udi N hari ‘came’ vs. CA and Udi V ari ‘id’. The 
frequent verbal form CA hé ‘was, became’, also used as an auxiliary of the imper- 
fect tense, has yielded the imperfect suffix -i in Udi; in a similar way, the diph- 
thong -ey- represented by e in Albanian developed to Udi -i in other past tense 
forms as in qay-pi ‘opened’ ~ CA axay-pe, as well as in the possessive pronoun 
Udi VN vi ~ CA ve. The loss of an initial a- in an open syllable as in qay-pesun 
‘open’ is also attested elsewhere; cf., e.g., the preverb CA aci- ‘down, under’ in 
aci-pesown ‘pour down, bend down’ ~ Udi ci-psun ‘id., shatter’. The same loss 
even applies to initial ha- in CA hamay- ‘where’ ~ Udi ma(y)-a ‘id’, CA hašow 
‘who’ (< *ha-isow ‘what a man’) ~ Udi Su-a ‘id.’ (vs. isu ~ CA isow ‘man, husband’), 
and hala ‘on, upon’ ~ Udi la-xo | lo-xo ‘id. (vs. ala ‘upward’).” 

Another salient diachronic change is the syncopation of vowels in word-inter- 
nal open syllables. This is typically met with in infinitive (masdar) formations 
such as aci-pesown ^ ci-psun ‘pour dowr (see above); cf., e.g., CA owkesown ‘eat’ ~ 
Udi uksun ‘id.’, CA efesown ‘hold, have’ ~ Udi efsun ‘id’, or CA karxesown ‘live, be 
saved’ ~ Udi karxsun ‘id.’. In some cases, this process can be seen in connection 
with other changes as in the case of Udi besun ‘do, make’ ~ CA biyesown “id” 
where e seems to have merged with the i of the first syllable; Udi taysun ‘go’ ~ 
CA ta- ‘thither’ + igesown ‘go’ and Udi -desun, light verb forming causatives, ~ CA 
dagesown ‘give’ with loss of intervocalic g; or Udi aksun ‘see’ ~ CA akesown ‘id.’ 
where the syncope seems to have prevented the loss of the initial a- by leaving a 
closed syllable. Consonant clusters that resulted from the syncope are often sub- 


70 Cf. Chapter 4 of this Handbook, 2.2.1 for further materials. 

71 Cf. Chapter 4 of this Handbook, 2.2.1 for further materials. 

72 The loss of intervocalic h is likely to have begun early as frequent misspellings such as zaown 
instead of zahown in the Albanian palimpsests show (Galatians 1.12: B24rb, 6). 

73 Probably the later form without initial h- is already attested in the inscription on the pedestal 
of Sudagilan (see Chapter 3 of this Handbook, 4.1). 
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ject to further changes as in Udi bistun / bitsun which corresponds to both CA 
bitesown ‘sow’ and bitesown ‘fall’. The frequent Udi verb baksun ‘be, become’, 
which has replaced CA ihesown ‘id.’, is thus likely to represent CA batkesown 


‘turn’ TA 


3.2 The morphological systems 


Within the morphological system, the most striking divergences between Albani- 
an and modern Udi concern the appearance and distribution of deictic elements, 
the reduction of the inventory of nominal cases and, in the verbal domain, the 
reconfiguration of the present and past tenses and the positioning of personal 
clitics. 


3.2.1 Deictic elements 


Contrary to Udi, Albanian possesses a sort of gender classification that shows up 
in a system of definite articles, which are alien to Udi. The system comes close to 
the three-gender systems of other East Caucasian languages, e.g. Avaro-Andian, 
even though we do not deal with a typical system of noun classification here that 
would manifest itself in class prefixes or suffixes appearing as agreement mark- 
ers for subjects or objects in verbal and adjectival forms; as a matter of fact, the 
typical East Caucasian class markers have only been preserved in petrified form 
in verbs such as, e.g., CA biyesown ~ Udi besun ‘do, make’ (with b- representing 
the former marker of a non-human or pluralic object).’> Instead, Albanian marks 
male, female and non-human (or, rather, non-rational) referents with a system of 
sexus-specific demonstrative pronouns that are also used as definite articles (o, 
ag, e etc.).’° In Udi, there are no traces of this system except for o having been 
preserved in the function of a nominaliser (or referentialiser); cf., e.g., kala-o 
(> kalo) ‘the big one’. Obviously, Udi has undergone a stage of reducing the system 
to the male and/or neuter variant before dropping it except for its use as a nomi- 
nalising suffix. In terms of deixis, Udi has replaced the Albanian system, which 
did not differentiate between degrees of distance, by a system of demonstratives 


74 Cf. German werden ‘become’ ~ Latin vertere ‘turn’ etc. The connection of CA batkesown with 
Udi batksun ‘sink, drown, vanish’ is less probable as the latter shows a k in other forms (batkalo 
‘sinking’, batkio ‘sunk’; cf. Gukasyan 1974: 71). 

75 Cf. Chapter 4 of this Handbook, 3. and Gippert (2018a: 26-27) for examples. 

76 Cf. Chapter 4 of this Handbook, 3.3.2 with Table IX for details as to the case forms. 
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that indicate proximity to the speaker (me-), the hearer (ka-), and distance (te-/ 
$e-;" while me- and te- can be traced back to adverbials in Albanian (eme ‘here’, 
eteleti$ ‘there’),’® the origin of ka- and še- remains obscure.” 


3.2.2 The case system 


To a much greater extent than Udi, Albanian has preserved the inherited East 
Caucasian two-storey system of case formation distinguishing between grammati- 
cal (absolutive, ergative, genitive, and three datives) and locative cases, most of 
which are built upon one of the datives. Of the total of 19 distinct case formations 
attested in the Albanian palimpsests,?? Udi has only preserved the primary ones 
(absolutive, ergative, genitive, and datives I and II, but no vocative) and a few 
locative cases such as an ablative in -xo (Vartashen Udi, built upon the dative II 
and corresponding to the CA ablative II in -xoc), superessives in -l (~ CA superess- 
ive I in -D and -xol (~ CA superessive III in -xol), and an adessive in -¿ (~ CA 
adessive II in -¢); the Nij comitative in -xun seems as well to be built upon the 
dative II but its actual origin remains unclear! 

In contrast to the scope of the inventory, the functional distribution of the 
cases has remained by and large the same from Albanian into modern Udi. This 
is especially true for the marking of direct objects in either the absolutive or the 
dative II, depending on definiteness, with the remarkable peculiarity of verba 
sentiendi combining with both the subject (the experiencer) and the object of 
perception in a dative case form (with the dative I for the experiencer and the 
dative III for the object). 


3.2.3 The tense-aspect system 


Albanian knew only two basic tense-aspect categories, namely a non-past and a 
past (derived from an aspectual distinction between imperfective and perfective), 
both originally nominal (participial) formations. The non-past is marked by a 
stem in -a, whereas the past stem knows two variants, in -a (*weak" stem) and -e 


77 Cf. Schulze (1982: 129-130). 

78 Cf. Chapter 4 of this Handbook, 3.3.2. 

79 A connection of ka- with CA kanay ‘each, every, all’ is improbable because of the different 
semantics. 

80 Cf. Chapter 4 of this Handbook, 3.1.3 for details. 

81 Cf. Schulze (2015: 161—162) with Table 3. 
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or -Ø (“strong” stem), and adds a suffix -y/-i; cf., e. g., present heqa- ‘taking’ vs. 
past heqa-y- (weak) ‘having taken’, present bega- ‘looking’ vs. past *bege-y- (strong, 
> bege-) ‘having looked’, or present bowra- ‘standing’ vs. past bowr-i- ‘stood’. The 
alternation of the two stems could include ablaut (cf., e.g., present baqa- ‘seizing’ 
vs. past biqa-y- ‘seized’, present aha- ‘be(com)ing’ vs. past *he-y- > hē- ‘been’, and 
present owka- ‘eating’ vs. past ka-y- ‘eaten’), infixation (cf., e.g., present boc-e-ka- 
‘washing’ vs. past bocka-y- ‘washed’ or present i-l’e-ga- ‘striking’ vs. past *ige-y- > 
ige- ‘struck’), and suppletion (cf., e.g., present iga- ‘going’ vs. past *ace-y- > ace- 
‘gone’, present hega- ‘coming’ vs. past ar-i-, present owka- ‘speaking’ vs. past 
*pe-y- > pe- ‘spoken’, or present lowga- ‘giving’ vs. past *dage-y- > dage- ‘given’); 
the verb bow- ‘being, existing’ was defective as it had no past stem of its own. 
Secondary tense formations were an imperfect and a pluperfect (built with the 
auxiliary -hé ‘been’ added to the present and the past, resp.) and a future (built 
upon the present stem with a suffix -D. In addition, Albanian possessed an imper- 
ative with a stem usually matching the past stem but ending in -a as in biqa- 
‘seize!’ or bega- look"; peculiar formations are, e.g., owpa- ‘speak!’, iha- ‘bel’, 
owpar- ‘kill’, and hekal and owkal ‘come!’ and ‘go!’. A fourth stem was the basis 
for the formation of nominal derivates; it was characterised by an -es-suffix (origi- 
nally a stem in -e with a dative ending) yielding infinitives in -es-a such as biy- 
es-a ‘to do, make’ and verbal nouns (masdars) in -es-own such as biye-s-own ‘do- 
ing, making’. The modal categories of an optative and a conditional as well as 
negation were built upon a system of clitic particles.® 

This system has only partly been preserved in Udi. The most salient change 
was the replacement of the former present by the infinitive in -sa as in uksa 
present (vs. CA owkesa infinitive) ‘eat’, which obviously represents a copular con- 
struction in the sense of ‘be at/in eating’ as indicated by its extension -sa-i forming 
imperfects as in uksa-i, with -i representing former -hë ‘been’. This development 
exactly matches that of modern East Armenian where a present in -um (originally 
a locative form) * copula has replaced the Old Armenian finite present as in utum 
em | ei Tam / was (lit. at/in) eating’ replacing older owtem ‘I eat’. A second striking 
parallel to Armenian diachrony consists in the fact that the simple present of 
Albanian developed into a subjunctive, Udi uka-z(u) ‘I may eat’ matching Arm. 
utem ‘id.’ (vs. CA owka-z(ow) ‘I am eating’) or uka-z(u) ‘I may say’, Arm. asem ‘id’ 
(vs. CA owka-z(ow) ‘I say’). For the latter verb, Udi exceptionally provides a 
present tense that is not based on the infinitive, with the stem ex- ‘saying, speak- 
ing’; this might reflect the CA verb 3exesown ‘put, fix’ if the initial 3 was not 
preserved and the former present stem 3e-le-xa- lost its infix. Another present 


82 Cf. Chapter 4 of this Handbook, 3.5 for further details. 
83 It is unclear whether Udi possesses the affricate 5, i.e. dz, at all. Gukasyan (1974: 119) notes two 
words with initial 03, namely, d3a6ypu = zaburi (V, vs. ulasnlupu = cápiri N) ‘funnel’ and dsax = 
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Tab. IV: Verbal categories in Albanian and Udi contrasted. 


Albanian Udi 
Verbal noun bigesown bigsun Verbal noun 
Infinitive bigesa biqsa- Present 
biqsa-i (< *bigesa-hé) Imperfect 
Present biga- biqa- Subjunctive 
Imperfect biga-he 
Future biga-l biqa-l Future 
bigo Optative 
Imperative biga- biqa- Imperative 
Past bigay bige- Perfect 
Pluperfect bigay-he bige-ily (< *bigay-he) Pluperfect 
bigi- (« *bige-y?) Aorist 


stem that has survived in its function is the defective verb Udi bu ‘being, existing’ 
which continues CA bow ‘id’. 

Further changes concerned the formation of the past tense. Obviously, the 
(functionless) distinction of weak and strong past stems was abandoned as such 
in Udi. Instead it seems to have yielded the dichotomy of two different past tenses 
usually named “aorist” and “perfect”, with the former being marked by an -i- 
suffix that is likely to represent both CA -i and -é (« -e-y), and the latter, with a 
suffix -e that might represent CA -ay. So we find, e.g., Udi V ar-i- / N har-i- ~ CA 
ar-i- ‘came’ (aor.) alongside Udi ar-e- | har-e- ‘id.’ (perf), which must be an innova- 
tion, or, on the other hand, Udi biq-e- (perf) ~ CA biq-a-y- ‘seized’ alongside Udi 
biq-i- ‘id? (aor), in its turn an innovation.?^ Remarkably, some irregular and sup- 
pletive forms have survived; note, besides Udi V = CA ari ‘came’ (N hari), Udi pi 
‘spoken’ ~ CA pe < *pe-y or Udi käy ‘eaten’ ~ CA kay ‘id’. Probably, the irregular 
imperatives Udi V eke / N eki ‘come!’ and V take / N taki ‘go!’ reflect CA hekal and 
owkal ‘id’, at least partially. The main correspondences between the verbal 
categories of Albanian and Udi are summarised in Table IV using the verb biqes- 
own | biqsun ‘seize’ as an example. 


3ax (only V) ‘left (hand)'; both are noted with z- instead in Mobili (2010: 295). Cf. Schulze (1982: 
83) for a discussion. 

84 Cf. Schulze (1982: 154-155) as to the difficulty of differentiating the aorist and the perfect 
functionally in Udi; cf. n. 87 below as to some observations. 

85 Take | taki obviously contain the preverb ta- ‘thither’. Cf. Schulze (2015: 165) for further 
discussion. 
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3.2.4 Clitic person marking 


Udi is notorious for its system of *endoclitics", i.e. personal markers that appear 
inserted into the verbal form;?? typical examples are bu-za-qsa ‘I want’ (of buqsa, 
present of buqsun ‘want, desire’), bi-ne-qe ‘he/she/it seized’ (of bige, perfect of 
biqsun ‘seize’), or ta-ne-di ‘he/she/it gave’ (of tadi, aorist of tastun ‘give’). In Albani- 
an, this type of incorporation is not yet attested; here, the clitics always follow 
either the verbal form or another meaningful element. So we have bowqa-za ‘I 
want’ (present, of bowqesown ‘love, want’) and biqay-ne ‘he/she/it seized’. Even 
combinations with preverbs cannot be split; so the equivalent of ta-ne-di is ta- 
dage-ne. However, there are several constellations where the Albanian and the 
Udi rules of clitic positioning match. One is the combination with monosyllabic 
verbal stems as in Udi pi-ne ‘he/she/it said’ ~ CA pēne ‘id.’.8” Another telling con- 
stellation is found in forms with the imperfect auxiliary, CA -hé ~ Udi -i, which is 
usually placed at the end of the verbal complex, with personal clitics preceding 
it; thus, a form like Udi bu-ne-i ‘he/she/it used to be’ is an exact match of CA bow- 
ne-hé ‘id.’, and the correspondent of Udi uka-zu-i ‘I might eat’ would be the imper- 
fect *owka-zow-hé ‘I was eating’ in Albanian. The other constellation is the one 
with a negator introducing the verbal complex; here, clitics usually stand in the 
second place as in Udi te-ne-bu ‘he/she/it is not’ ~ CA te-ne-bow ‘id.’ or in Udi te- 
z-are ‘I have not come’ ~ CA te-z(ow)-ari ‘id.’. It seems likely that cases like these 
induced a preference for the clitic to enter into a position after the first accented 
syllable of the verbal complex, which was then generalised. This process may 
have been triggered by the existence of infixed presents of the type of 3e-le-xa- 
‘fixing’ (vs. past 3exa- etc.) in Albanian. 


3.3 Syntactical properties 
As was noted above, the most striking syntactical difference between the Gospel 


versions in the two dialects of Udi consists in the regular use of finite relative 
clauses that are introduced by relative pronouns in the translation of the Bezhan- 


86 Cf. Harris (2002) for a detailed account of endoclitics in Udi; when the book appeared, there 
was no knowledge of the Albanian data available yet. 

87 With 867 attestations in the Gospels of 1902, the aorist pi-ne reveals itself as the most probable 
successor of CA pe-n(e) which has been secured about 110 times in the palimpsests; in contrast 
to this, the Udi perfect pe-ne occurs only 26 times, usually when prophets are cited (e.g., Isaiah 
in John 1.23). The same picture is provided by the Nij version of the Gospel of Luke, where 210 
attestations of pi-ne contrast with only one of pe-ne (Luke 20.4243, citing king David). 
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ov brothers and by participial constructions of a “Turkic” type in the new transla- 
tions from Nij. In this respect, there is a noteworthy agreement between Vartash- 
en Udi and Albanian, which displays the same strategy regularly in the biblical 
texts that have been preserved in the palimpsests. However, there is a difference 
in the linguistic material used: in both Albanian and Vartashen Udi, the relative 
pronouns consist of interrogative pronouns that are combined with a general 
subordinator (or complementiser), but the actual subordinators differ: in Albani- 
an, it is -ke- as in -hamay-ke- *where' in Luke 4.16, obviously a loan element from 
Middle Iranian (cf. Middle Persian kē, Parthian kē ‘who, whichv),?? whereas in 
Vartashen Udi, we find -te as in maa-te *where', in its turn probably a borrowing 
of Armenian (e)t'e ‘id.’.89 


4 Outlook: the genetic affiliation of Albanian 
and Udi 


As we have seen, many divergences between Caucasian Albanian and the modern 
Udi language can easily be explained as diachronic changes that were induced 
either by system-internal factors or by the influence of neighbouring languages, 
and Albanian may thus well be regarded as an ancestor of Udi.” This implies 
that for the question of their affiliation with other East Caucasian languages, 
Albanian must be taken as the starting point. However, with the abandonment of 
class agreement, the introduction of a system of person markers, the abundant 
use of clause subordination including relative clauses, and many other features, 
Albanian had already moved away considerably from what can be assumed to 
have been the common linguistic basis of the Lezgic subgroup of East Caucasian 
before the translations of biblical texts that we find in the palimpsests were 
accomplished. 


88 The frequent particle ki of Nij Udi meaning ‘that’ (complementiser), ‘as’ or ‘like’ is probably 
a secondary borrowing from Azeri ki ‘id’, in its turn a loan from New Persian. 

89 Cf. Gippert (2011b) for details as to the relative clauses in Vartashen Udi. 

90 If the pronouns of the 1** person plural in Albanian (Zan) and Udi (yan) reflect an older 
differentiation of exclusive and inclusive *we' as recently proposed by G. Authier (2021: 217), this 
would speak in favour of an early dialectal split; however, there are not many other indications 
of such a split. 
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Igor Dorfmann-Lazarev 


5A The Udis’ Petition to Tsar Peter 


The Petition translated by the present writer for Chapter 5 above, composed by a 
community of Udis and signed 20 March 1724 according to the Julian calendar 
(i.e. 31 March 1724 according to the Gregorian calendar), is one of those letters 
which were dispatched in the course of the years 1723 and 1724 by various public 
figures of South Caucasian Christians (mainly, Armenian clerics and Karabagh 
meliks) to Russian authorities. At the background of these diplomatic efforts was 
the “Persian Expedition” launched by Tsar Peter I along the Western Caspian 
shore in the spring of 1722. Some of the missives were addressed directly to the 
emperor, whilst others were written on the name of the colonel Andrey T. Yunger, 
the superintendent (28 August 1722 — 18 March 1728) of the Russian garrison 
stationed in Derbent (seized by the Russians on 23 August 1722). Liaising with the 
Christians of the Caucasus, ransoming Christians from Muslims and providing 
them succour lay within Yunger’s competences. 

The letters were inspired by the hope of a durable consolidation of Russia’s 
conquests in the South Caucasus and of the support that the Russians might ex- 
tend to Armenian and Georgian political constituencies. South Caucasian Chris- 
tians were also greatly impressed by the political aspirations that Peter (certainly 
under the spell of Israyél Ori, a melik of Sisian, with whom he had conducted 
discussions between 1701 and 1711) revealed to various embassies reaching Der- 
bent during the emperor’s stay in the fortress between 23 August and 5 September 
1722. However, the advance to the highlands of the Lesser Caucasus, where the 
majority of the Christian population was concentrated, proved to be more compli- 
cated than had initially been suspected by the Russians, and from the autumn of 
1722 onwards the emperor preferred to focus on the pre-Caspian regions. He 
envisaged to colonise the Persian cities captured, settling Armenians and other 
Christian populations there and even founding an “Eastern Petersburg” in the 
Kura’s estuary (on the model of St Petersburg founded on the estuary of the 
Neva). The “Eastern Petersburg” was intended to become a new centre of the 
Russian commercial activities in Asia. Later, however, the Russians ought to dis- 
cover that the South Caucasian Christians were much less inclined to settle under 
unreliable Russian protection in the pre-Caspian plains, which had since long 
been the most exposed to Muslim invasions, rather than receiving military assist- 
ance in their ancestral homelands. The Udis’ attachment to their sacred land- 
scape — most likely in proximity to the ancient city of Gis on the southern slopes 
of the Greater Caucasus — can notably be discerned on the lines of the present 
petition. 
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From the beginning of Peter’s campaign, various Armenian detachments join- 
ed the Russian army. On 22 September 1722, a detachment (which, admittedly, also 
included Udis) sent by the Catholicos of Albania, Esayi (Hasan-Jalalean, 1702-1728) 
joined the forces of the king of Eastern Georgia Vakhtang VI at Cholak (Colak) 
near Shamakhi (Shemakha). It was planned to facilitate the Russian troops in 
their progression to Shamakhi, a city with an Armenian majority, thence even 
advancing as far as Yerevan; the Armenians and Georgians remained, however, 
deceived in their expectations. Nonetheless, in June 1723 a united Armenian caval- 
ry detachment was formed under the commandment of Petros Gilanents (in Rus- 
sia also known as Pyotr Sergiev) in order to support the Russian troops progress- 
ing to Baku and, further south, to Persia’s south-western Caspian province of 
Gilan; the fortress of Baku was indeed seized on 26 July 1723. In point of fact, the 
capture of Baku could facilitate the Russians’ long-expected move to Shamakhi 
which is situated on the southeasternmost slopes of the Greater Caucasus, thus 
approaching the regions inhabited by Udis; this however, was not to materialise. 
These conquests also ignited the rebellions of Armenians against Persian rule in 
Syunik and in Artsakh. 

The Russian advance further west, which provoked a Turkish invasion of 
Tiflis and Yerevan, was definitely stopped by the Russian-Ottoman treaty signed 
in Constantinople on 12 June 1724, which partitioned the South Caucasus into the 
Russian and Ottoman spheres of influence. In spite of that, the idea of building a 
fortress on the Kura was still pursued by the Russians in the years following 
Peter’s death on 8 February 1725: the new city had to serve as a strategic point 
of communication with the Georgians and the Armenians in view of a feared 
confrontation with Turkey. Yet the most important of the new territorial acquisi- 
tions made by Russia along the Caspian coast, whose defence and administration 
were now judged too expensive, were ceded to Persia under the treaties of Rasht 
(21 January 1732) and Ganja (21 March 1735).! The official Russian correspondence 
shows that the Russians’ prejudices against the Caucasian Christians, tempera- 
mentally and culturally different from the Russians, also played a role in the 
abandonment by the imperial authorities of Peter’s initial projects. The Russian 
retreat provoked waves of refugees to Russia — mainly Caucasian Christians who 
had been settled and employed by the imperial administration on the territories 
that were now returning to their former rulers.” 


1 In the present Chapter, all dates are indicated according to the Julian calendar unless otherwise 
specified. 
2 Kobak and Petrova (2019); Kurukin (2019). 
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III The Caucasian Albanian Church 


Charles Renoux 
6 Albanians, Armenians and Georgians: 
a Common Liturgy 


Abstract: The Chapter gives a detailed account of the biblical text material con- 
tained in the Albanian palimpsests of Mt Sinai concerning three intriguing ques- 
tions: Do they represent a (fragment of a) chronologically arranged lectionary? 
What is their relation to the contemporary Armenian and Georgian lectionaries, 
which represent the so-called Jerusalem rite? What do they tell about the struc- 
ture of the Albanian liturgy? 


1 Introduction 


The biblical lections in Caucasian Albanian that have been discovered in the 
undertexts of the two Georgian palimpsests Sin. georg. NF 13 and NF 55 (10%— 
11 century) of the Convent of St Catherine on Mt Sinai, have still remained 
loaded with unsolved questions after the remarkable first scientific approach that 
manifested itself in their edition of 2008! which comprised a skilful decipherment 
of the Albanian language and script? and a thorough reconstruction of the texts, 
contrasted with parallel versions in various languages? and analysed philological- 
ly, historically* and liturgically? The application of new imaging technology? has 
now thrown important new light on these questions, especially by a hitherto 
unintelligible marginal note at the top of fol. 25r of Sin. georg. NF 55 that has 
recently been decoded by J. Gippert." The five Albanian words the note contains 
turned out to correspond exactly to the heading of the long introduction to the 
Armenian Cagoc‘ (hereafter styled “LA”), ie. the oldest witness of the liturgical 
lectionary representing the Hierosolymitan rite of about 439 CE,? which is pre- 


1 Gippert et al. (2008: I and II). For a general description of the palimpsests and their contents 
cf. Chapter 3 of this Handbook (Gippert). 

2 Cf. Chapter 4 of this Handbook (Gippert and Schulze). 

3 English, Armenian, Georgian, Greek, Russian, Udi, and Syriac. 

4 Gippert et al. (2008: I, vii-xxiv, 1-1-37, and II-1-102). 

5 Gippert et al. (2008: II, VII-1-3); for a more thorough analysis cf. Renoux (2012). 

6 Cf. Chapter 3 of this Handbook (Gippert), 1.4 and 1.5. 

7 Cf. Chapter 3 of this Handbook (Gippert), 3.1. 

8 The Armenian Casoc' contains the texts that are necessary for the celebration of the Eucharist, 
from the beginning of the liturgy until the lection from the Gospel pericope; it must have existed 
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served in its entirety in several ancient manuscripts; it reads ‘Memorial of the 
synaxes that are performed in Jerusalem’ (yiSatakaran zotovocn ork’ kataren ye- 
rowsalem), now matched by «üwga-biyesown hiiwk>el-baligoy bai-ba-h”ke kanay 
pfiya-al er^ma in Albanian? In the Cagoc‘ manuscripts that contain this introduc- 
tion,” it always precedes the first biblical lection of the first feast day celebrated 
in the Armenian church, i.e., Epiphany (5-6 January), thus representing the usual 
beginning of the ancient Armenian liturgical year. For the sake of clarity, we 
repeat here the full text of the introduction after manuscript Paris, Bibliothéque 
nationale de France, arm. 44 in an English translation: “Memorial of the synaxes 
that are performed (lit. fulfilled) in Jerusalem at the holy places of Christ, with 
the date of the month and the lection of the day as well as the specific psalm of 
the feasts and memorials indicated. If in this book we have repeated the same 
thing twice, three times, or even more, may no one impute this to our ignorance 
but rather to our diligence — we did it so that as a result, every one will find the 
lection he is looking for with ease at the place of the synaxis in question". 

Even though the Albanian palimpsest transmits only the first words of this 
introduction, it is clear that it witnesses to the same tradition, in a similar way as 
the Georgian variant of the Jerusalem Lectionary (hereafter styled *LG"), which 
is introduced by the slightly more verbose heading “This [is] the regulation and 
institution by the orthodox leaders that they perform in Jerusalem" (ese gancinebay 
da gancesebay mozguarta mier martlmorcmuneta romelsa hqopen ierusalems).'? For 
the Georgian Lectionary, we may safely state that it must have emerged after 450 
because it presupposes the rite of the Foot-washing on Maundy Thursday? and the 
Feast of Transfiguration on 6 August; it must have been the liturgical ordo of a 
Georgian community living outside the Holy City, due to the absence of several 
intramural liturgical stations during the year" As we will see, the Albanian palimp- 


by 436 (cf. Renoux 1989: 427—439 [13—25]). The dating has recently been challenged by H. Méndez; 
cf. 7 below for a discussion. 

9 The first 16 letters are missing as the left part of the folio has been burnt off, but the recon- 
struction, which fits the gap neatly, is highly probable given the Armenian parallel. 

10 Yerevan, Matenadaran 4687, between 1312-1371 CE; Jerusalem, Convent of St James, 121, of 
1192 CE; Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, arm. 44, 10" century; Vatican Library, Archivio 
Cap. S. Pietro, B 77, of 1221. The number of relevant manuscripts is undoubtedly much greater, 
because most of the 344 witnesses of the Casoc' examined by the present author (cf. Renoux 
1989: 491—520 [77-106]) are acephalous, often beginning within the ordo of the feast of Epiphany 
but with a mutilated incipit and thus not revealing the rubric that may have preceded it. 

11 For the Armenian text and a French translation cf. Renoux (1971: 210 [72]). 

12 Cf. Tarchnischvili (1959a: 1 / 1959b: 9, no. 1). 

13 Cf. Renoux (2012: 562—564 [34-36], 694 [166], 701 [173] and 707—708 [179—180]). 

14 Cf. Renoux (2012: 603-605 [75—77]). 

15 Cf. Renoux (1969: 22-24). 
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sests share several features with the Georgian lectionary, including those determin- 
ing its dating; however, by the decryption of the five Albanian words which more 
strictly mirror their Armenian counterpart, the basic uncertainty concerning the 
origin and the content of the biblical pericopes that are contained in the Sinai 
palimpsests has been removed: the translator of these words must have had in 
hand a full-fledged lectionary in the Armenian language. The note thus reveals, 
beyond the existence in its time of an Armenian version of the Lectionary of Jerusa- 
lem, the original source of the liturgical material of the Albanian Church, namely, 
the Greek liturgy of the Holy City, on which also depended the Armenian Casoc; 
including the version the Albanian translator relied upon. This is undoubtedly 
one of the reasons why only the name of Jerusalem is mentioned in the Albanian 
note and not the holy places of Christ where the synaxes were held daily, as we 
know from the account of the pilgrim Egeria.” Did the author of the Albanian note 
intend to underline the Jerusalem origin of the liturgy of his Church? Is this indica- 
tive of his own special attitude towards this place or, rather, of the connection 
between the Albanian Church and that of Jerusalem in general? 

Even though it is not certain that the Albanian note was written by the same 
scribe as the main text on the page, a lection from St Paul's letter to the Romans, 
and that it was intended as a heading - it might have been added later as a 
secondary addition —,!9 it does prove the existence in Albania of an underlying 
lectionary from Jerusalem, of an ancient type.”° In the same way as the Armenian 
and the Georgian Churches, the Albanian Church must have based its liturgical 
year with its celebratory structure on an existing model, that of the Church of 
Jerusalem, in which the three Caucasian Churches were in communion, even 
though with some differences as we will see. 


16 We have to note here that in Jerusalem, Greek remained the language of the liturgy (cf. 
Renoux 1971: 162 [24]) even after the Persian and Arab invasions. 

17 Cf. Renoux (1969: 19-21) and 7. below. 

18 Romans 8.9-27, a pericope not contained as such in the Armenian and Georgian lectionaries; 
however, the latter provides the two pericopes of Romans 8.10—17 and 8.17—27 successively among 
the general commemorations of martyrs (cf. Tarchnischvili 1960a: 80 / 1960b: 65, nos. 1477 and 
1478; the text of Romans 8.10-18 is found under the 37d Sunday of Lent, cf. Tarchnischvili 1959a: 
65 / 1959b: 56, no. 393). 

19 Cf. Chapter 3 of this Handbook (Gippert), 3.2. 

20 We will not take up here in more detail the question already dealt with in Renoux (2012: 
556-565 [28-37] and 692-699 [164-171]) concerning the date of the original Albanian Lectionary 
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2 A special witness of the Hierosolymitan liturgy 


If the missing allusion to the holy places of Christ has no meaning in itself, one 
can nevertheless not avoid noting the continual absence of details and concrete 
and particular liturgical information which would be required to determine the 
identity and purpose of the Albanian “lectionary” as it appears in the palimpsests. 
To be true, it must be stated right at the beginning that the lections the palimp- 
sests contain reveal, in contrast to the Armenian and Georgian lectionaries, no 
clear-cut chronological or liturgical order; instead, they obviously follow a differ- 
ent principle which manifests itself, among others, in the fact that pericopes from 
the Gospels, the Pauline Epistles, and other parts of the Bible are sharply separat- 
ed from each other: there is no transition between the three types in any one of 
the extant folios. What we find in the palimpsests thus presupposes an authentic 
lectionary (hereafter styled the “Original Albanian Lectionary”) that must have 
been dismantled by an unknown individual and deployed as a collection of mate- 
rials for a purpose other than immediate liturgical usage. 

The fact that the compiler of the collection we find in the palimpsests intend- 
ed to produce a truly specific work becomes visible many times, as we shall see 
later. We will not repeat here previous analyses of each of the texts of the eight 
contiguous sets of lections that have been preserved.” It seems more useful to 
investigate the pericopes themselves that are gathered in the textual magma of 
the sets, constituting a true puzzle of biblical texts, partly extracted from a Jerusa- 
lemite lectionary which was fundamentally Armenian but sometimes enriched 
by pericopes from a later Georgian model, and partly stemming from peculiar 
collections provided by either the creator of the Original Albanian Lectionary or 
even by its dismantler. The question is whether the sets can be taken as indica- 
tions of a deliberate project: Were the biblical texts grouped together to elaborate 
a new lectionary but yet without any chronological order? Or do they represent 
the starting point for some other literary enterprise? 

To give an example of the extent of the sets, and also of the difficulty of 
determining their possible purposes, I here list the contents of one of the five 
sets containing Gospel lections, with the titles and “liturgical” glosses attached to 
each text. 


as used by the compiler of the undertexts of Sin. georg. NF 13 and NF 55 who dismantled its 
content; it must have been between 450 and 614. The Armenian text version underlying the 
biblical pericopes of the Albanian palimpsests deserves exegetical research. 

21 Cf. Chapter 3 of this Handbook (Gippert), 3.2 with Table V as to the reconstruction of the 
codicological setting. 
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(Matthew 5.13b-16).22 || Lection from the Holy Gospel of Matthew (5.17-24).? || Gospel 
(lection) of the Cross; Alleluia-Psalm 95:*4 “The Lord has become king, may the earth rejoice”. 
Lection from the Holy Gospel of Matthew (24.29—35). || Gospel of the women. Lection from 
the Holy Gospel of Mark (15.39-41). || Gospel of kings and rulers. Alleluia-Psalm 20: *By your 
strenght may rejoice”. At that place,” from the commemoration of kings. Lection from the 
Holy Gospel of Luke (7.1-10). || Gospel of Aaron and Joshua (?).?9 Lection from the Holy 
Gospel of Matthew (22.23-33.77 || Gospel of Mary. Lection from the Holy Gospel of Luke 
(2.1-7). || Gospel of the Birth (?) of John (the Baptist), Alleluia-Psalm 123: “If the Lord had 
not been...”.28 From the Holy Gospel of Luke (1.57-80). 


3 Composing a new lectionary? 


As stated above, one might be surprised not to see the *holy places of Christ" 
mentioned, which means the churches of Jerusalem that were well known to the 
Christians in late Antiquity; in the palimpsests, only the name the Holy City itself 
appears, and only in the note thematised above.”? As the summary of the set of 
Gospel lections shows, the compiler of the collection was no more verbose about 
the various biblical texts he used: he copied lections that were obviously read in 
very real celebrations of the Albanian liturgical year but only rarely does he 
indicate objects, places and purposes, and he does not follow the ecclesiastical 


22 The lection is acephalous, thus lacking its title and gloss. — Hereafter, information contained 
in glosses is given in italics; parentheses indicate what is not made explicit in the palimpsests. 
Cf. Chapter 3 of this Handbook (Gippert), 3.1, Table IV for a full account of the titles and glosses 
of the lections contained in the palimpsests. 

23 The lection has its own title (Sin. georg. NF 13, fol. 14rb, ll. 3-4, not yet deciphered in the first 
edition); whether it also had a gloss remains unclear. - Hereafter, folios from Sin. georg. NF 13 
will be indicated by “A” and folios from Sin. georg. NF 55, by “B”. 

24 The number 95 is indicated in the palimpsest (A15ra, 1. 5 of the marginal gloss) but the verse 
is actually Psalm 96.1. In general, the numbering of psalms in the Albanian tradition follows that 
of the Greek Bible (Septuagint), in accordance with the Armenian and Georgian traditions. 

25 *At that place" probably refers to Jerusalem, which is mentioned immediately preceding the 
title (as the last word of the pericope of Mark 15.39-41); cf. Chapter 3 of this Handbook (Gippert), 
3.1. Note that this information appears not in a gloss but in the main text, together with the title 
(A8ra, ll. 17-18). 

26 The purpose of the lection has recently been corrected (vs. Amos in Gippert et al. 2008: II, 
VI-1), cf. Chapter 3 of this Handbook (Gippert), 3.1, Table IV. The reading of the second name is 
uncertain but yeso- does appear in another gloss (concerning Hebrews 11.17-27a, see 5. below). 
27 In Gippert et al. (2008: II, VI-1) erroneously noted as Mt. 22.23-25 instead of Mt. 22.23-33. 

28 Ps 123.1. The reading of the gloss (A35vb) has only recently been deciphered (vs. Gippert et 
al. 2008: II, VI-1), cf. Chapter 3 of this Handbook (Gippert), 3.1, Table IV. 

29 I.e., if not within pericopes. 
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year. In the arrangement of the palimpsests, e.g., he inserts the pericope of Ti- 
tus 2.11-15, which belongs to the celebration of Epiphany on 6 January in the 
Jerusalem rite, after those of the Twelve Martyrs of Caesarea of Palestine (6 Feb- 
ruary), of the Forty Martyrs of Sebaste (9 March), of Cyril of Jerusalem (18 March), 
etc. Only rarely does the name of a biblical patriarch, prophet, or apostle appear 
in the accompanying glosses,?? even more rarely the name of a feast for which a 
lection was used (Epiphany, Alb. akowk-héownown,*! Transfiguration, Alb. en’eg- 
lam-batkéown,* and the Nativity of John the Baptist, Alb. bixeownown yohanesi),? 
and never the place where Christ performed the miracle alluded to, the place 
where the celebration takes place,** a peculiar saint or martyr commemorated,’ 
an individual king or bishop remembered. What is the point in introducing the 
commemoration of martyrs, bishops and kings, without mentioning their names 
and dates of celebration?*° By the omission of these details, which are customary 
and indispensible for any liturgical lectionary, the compiler effects a neutralisa- 
tion of the content of the Hierosolymitan lectionary as represented by the Arme- 
nian and Georgian witnesses which he must have had in front of him. This sug- 
gests that he had the intention of producing a specific work that was completely 
independent of the genre of a liturgical lectionary, which is always provided with 
calendric dates. In the leaves of the palimpsest, these omissions clearly manifest 
the intention on the part of the compiler to compose something different from 
the Original Albanian Lectionary of the Armenian-Georgian type that he was 
using or, rather, dismantling. 

In addition to these “regular” omissions, there are other indications in the 
palimpsests proving that the texts of the eight sets of lections were not compiled 


30 E.g. Aaron in the gloss pertaining to Matthew 22.23-33, see above. — It must be stated here 
that by their mere arrangement, the glosses appear like secondary additions, possibly by a later 
hand, rather than original elements. 

31 Lit. ‘becoming visible’ (Titus 2.11—15). 

32 Lit. turning into another shape' (Matthew 17.1-9), now corrected from en'eg-lamen-heown 
"becoming of another shape' as proposed in the edition (Gippert et al. 2008: II, VI-2). 

33 Lit. ‘birth of John’; reading now ascertained. 

34 Cf. n. 25 above as to ‘at that place’ introducing the lection of Luke 7.1—10. 

35 Pfadjáarow£oy, lit. ‘of the forty’, in the gloss accompanying Hebrews 12.1-11 is likely to refer 
to the Forty Martyrs of Sebaste; astonishingly enough, it is connected with the preceding 
mowc" rá^y ‘of the saints’ by own ‘and’. Note that in the Albanian texts, there is no differentiation 
of “saints” and “martyrs”, only the term mowc'owr ‘pure, holy, saint’ being used. 

36 Cf. 5. below and Chapter 3 of this Handbook (Gippert), 3.2 as to the “general commemorations” 
provided in the Georgian lectionary. 

37 This is particularly noticeable in the sets comprising *Apostolic" pericopes from the Acts of 
the Apostles and the Epistles (see 5. below). 
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in order to constitute a liturgical lectionary, as a project or in preparation. This 
is the number of psalms mentioned across the sets which is, in fact, greatly insuf- 
ficient for normal celebrations of the Eucharist. According to the established rite, 
each celebration requires both an entry psalm and an alleluia-psalm before the 
Gospel is read. Likewise, a normal celebration contains three (or at least two) 
pericopes, one of which is often taken from the Old Testament, plus a Gospel 
lection; none of the sets meets this requirement. In the palimpsests as they have 
been preserved, we find only one lection from the Old Testament, and the 16 
psalms that have been identified with more or less certainty are highly insuffi- 
cient for the 58 lections implied by the sets. Let us also note that the synaxes that 
were held in Jerusalem (and, by consequence, in the Albanian church) obeyed a 
regulated and often repetitive ordo, in particular for the celebration of saints 
who did not (yet) have their own canon; in the palimpsests, however, only one 
text passage appears two times.?? 

There is one more important irregularity. The Georgian version of the Lec- 
tionary of Jerusalem, which the compiler of the palimpsested material must have 
had access to, includes chants, troparia or psalms that were sung at the beginning 
of the liturgical office, before the proclamation of the lections introducing the 
celebration, and before and after the reading of the evangelical pericope. We do 
not know how these chants were performed, but even before the modal voices 
were adopted in the liturgical offices as attested in the Georgian Lectionary,? the 
liturgy celebrated in the churches was furnished with musical interludes. Nothing 
of this type is indicated in the palimpsests, which only announce the alleluia- 
psalms, i.e., the psalms chanted before the Gospel lection, or, rarely, antiphons, 
i.e. psalms used as refrains,*° but give no information as to the musical arrange- 
ment. We might even say, the “liturgy” in the palimpsests is only composed of 
lections, a very dismal liturgy in the absence of chanting! 

Finally, it would be necessary in this context to examine one by one the links 
that may exist between the few psalms mentioned and the lections that follow 
them. In the set of Gospel texts outlined above, e.g., is there really an intrinsic 


38 This is Matthew 5.17-20 which appears once in its own right as a “lection of the prophets 
(and) altars" (marginal gloss in A10va, also indicating Psalm 83.2) and once as part of a longer 
pericope (Matthew 5.17-24) with no discernible gloss. 

39 Cf, e.g., Tarchnischvili (1959a: 1-2 / 1959b: 9-10), nos. 3-10. 

40 Explicitly denoted as such by the term kor-baale, lit. ‘returning’, in the gloss accompanying 
the lection of Ephesians 2.4-8 (Psalm 66.2; B23va) and the title of I Timothy 3.14-16 (Psalm 25.8; 
A28rb, 1. 12-13), possibly also at the beginning of the sequence of psalm verses following the OT 
pericope of Isaiah 35.3-8 and beginning with Psalm 25.8 on A73vb, 1. 13. 
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relationship between Psalm 123, on thanksgiving for deliverance, and the peri- 
cope concerning the birth of John the Baptist (Luke 1.57-80)? 

It was therefore not for the purpose of preparing a regular liturgical lection- 
ary for the Albanian Church that the compiler of the Albanian undertext of the 
palimpsests amassed psalms and lections taken from an Original Albanian Lec- 
tionary which he had before his eyes and which he dismantled, thus producing a 
collection whose structure is no longer comprehensible. As they are, the Albanian 
palimpsests do not contribute to the history of Christian liturgy that learned 
scholars have established; in fact, they suggest no correspondence with any 
known lectionary. Only the pericopes themselves can yield some information on 
the state of the liturgy in Albania at the end of the 5™ century and beyond, 
provided they are made accessible via modern translations and compared thor- 
oughly with the neighbouring traditions, a task of utmost importance. 


4 The Pauline pericopes, a Christological 
collection? 


Even though nobody can claim to have found the ratio of the disorderly compila- 
tion of feasts, psalms and biblical pericopes we find in the palimpsests, it is never- 
theless improbable that the long work of compiling and copying the texts was 
undertaken without any aim. Why is there such a long sequence, the largest 
within the palimpsests, of 26 uniquely Pauline pericopes in the set that is headed 
by the introductory note dealt with above? What kind of project might be an- 
nounced and initiated by this massive recourse to texts of the apostle Paul alone, 
who was venerated by all Churches and whose writings did not give rise to any 
dispute? By referring only to his Epistles, would the compiler of the collection 
not try, if only in broad outline and in disorder, to end up in his own personal 
way with a presentation of the Word becoming flesh and our Saviour, which was 
fully topical in the turbulent years following the Council of Chalcedon (451 CE)? 
Here are the first 10 pericopes of this set of apostolic lections together with their 
titles and, where available, glosses:^! 


41 In the following list, italics again indicate content provided in glosses; information in brackets 
is restored or only implicit in the palimpsest. The || sign indicates the separation between 
pericopes. Note that all passages from Paul's Epistles in this set construct the image of the Word 
made flesh. 
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(1.) Lec(tion from the Epistle to the Romans of Paul the Apostle, 8.9227)? || - (2.) Lection 
of the Saints.** Lection from the Second Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians (4.7-18).* || - 
(3.) Lection of the Saints. Lection from the (Second) Epistle to the Corinthians of Paul the 
Apostle (5.1-10).55 || ^ (4) Lection of the Saints. Lection from the Epistle to the Romans of 
Paul the Apostle (12.1-17a).25 || — (5.) Lection of the Saints. Lection from the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians of Paul the Apostle (15.51—58).47 || ^ (6) Lection of the Saints. Lection from 
the Epistle to the Romans of Paul the Apostle (8.28-39).48 || — C.) Lection of the Apostles and 
Prophets.^? Lection from the Epistle to the Hebrews of Paul the Apostle (11. 32-40),5° l| - 
(8.) Lection of the Apostles. Lection from the First Epistle to the Thessalonians of Paul the 
Apostle (2.5b-12).>1 || — (9.) Lection of the Apostles and Prophets.?? Lection from the Second 
Epistle to the Thessalonians of Paul the Apostle (2.13-15... 17b-3.3a...).°° || ^ 10.) Lection of 


42 “He who raised Jesus from the dead dwells in you”. This pericope, an exaltation of Christ, 
does not exist as such in either LA or LG (but see n. 18 above as to the lections of Romans 8.10- 
17 and 8.17-27 appearing successively among the general commemorations of martyrs in the 
latter); it must therefore have been chosen by the compiler of the palimpsested texts in accord- 
ance with his project. The purpose of the lection must have been indicated in a gloss in the lost 
left margin of the folio in question (B25r; cf. Gippert et al. 2008: II, VII-42-43), since all the 
pericopes of this set are provided with glosses. 

43 Le., lection for the commemoration of (unspecified) saints. 

44 Christ's sufferings of death. 

45 "We must appear before the tribunal of Christ". As such, this pericope appears in neither LA 
nor LG (only the Latal manuscript of the latter provides a longer pericope consisting of II Corin- 
thians 4.16-5.10 among the general commemorations of bishops; cf. Tarchnischvili 1960a: 86 / 
1960b: 69, no. 1521-1527Cb), so it must have been chosen by the compiler according to his project: 
Christ presented as the judge. 

46 “We are one body with Christ". This pericope does not exist as such in either LA or LG (the 
latter provides only the two distinct pericopes of Romans 12.1-5 and 12.6-17 to be read on the 
Mondays of the 2"¢ and 3'* weeks of Lent; cf. Tarchnischvili 1959a: 58 and 66 / 1959b: 52 and 57, 
nos. 360 and 398). The text was therefore chosen by the compiler according to his plan: he sees 
the Christ emerging in the believers. The gloss (on A39v) has only recently been deciphered; cf. 
Chapter 3 of this Handbook (Gippert), Table IV. 

47 “We will not all die, but we will all be transformed”: our resurrection is dependent on that 
of Christ. 

48 “Christ Jesus, who died, who is resurrected, who is at the decree of God". 

49 Ie. lection for the commemoration of (unspecified) apostles or prophets. The second address- 
ee was not yet detected in the first edition. 

50 "Some have allowed themselves to be tortured" — in the hope of a better fate, the resurrection 
promised by Christ. 

51 This pericope does not exist in either LA or LG, so it was chosen by the compiler; it returns 
the reader to the kingdom of God and to His glory. 

52 The wording of the gloss has now been confirmed; cf. Chapter 3 of this Handbook (Gippert), 
3.1, Table IV. 

53 *He called you... to make you acquire the glory of Our Lord Jesus Christ". This and the 
following lection are incomplete because one folio (the conjugate “partner” of A67) is missing in 
the palimpsest. 
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the Saints and the Forty? Lection from the Epistle to the Hebrews of Paul the Apostle (12.1- 
2a... 3-Ba...).9 


This group of lections is finished by a sequence of Psalm verses, of which Psalms 115.6 
and 18.5 can be made out with certainty.°* The set ends with the following seven lec- 
tions: 


(19.) (Hebrews 2.14b-18).°” || — (20.) Lection of Epiphany.>* Lection from the Epistle to Titus 
of Paul the Apostle (2.11-15).°9 || — (21) Lection of the Kings. Lection from the First Epistle 
to Timothy of Paul the Apostle (2.1-7). || — (22.) (Lec)tion®® (from the Epistle to the Hebrews 
of) Paul (the Apostle, 31-6)81. || ^ Q3.) Lection of the Supplications. Psalm-antiphon 66: “God 
have mercy on us". Lection from the Epistle to the Ephesians of Paul the Apostle (2.4- 
8a).9? || — (24) Lection of Aaron the priest and the Ark. Lection from the Epistle to the 
Hebrews of Paul the Apostle (9.1-7).®° || — (25.) Lection of those being in hope. Lection from 


54 Sic, see n. 35 above. This pericope for the feast of the XL Martyrs of Sebaste, celebrated on 
9 March in Jerusalem (cf. Renoux 1971: 230—231 [92—93]), here placed before that of Epiphany 
(6 January, see below), proves that dates do not matter in the collection. 

55 The pericope does not exist in either LA or LG; it was chosen on behalf of the verses which 
invite us to “fix our eyes on the author and the consumer of faith, on Jesus Christ who suffered 
on the cross and now sits at the right hand of the throne of God". 

56 B26ra; unfortunately most of the column containing the psalm verses was burnt off. 

57 A gap has caused the loss of the usual title and the gloss. The lacunar incipit suggests that 
the pericope began with Hebrews 2.14: *Since therefore the children shared a nature of blood 
and of flesh, He also took a very similar nature". This lection, read according to the LA on 9 May 
in memory of the Children of Bethlehem slain by Herod, is placed before the following one 
which refers to the feast of Epiphany on 6 January. The affirmation of the human nature of 
Christ takes precedence over the slaughter of the children. Again we see that it is not a liturgical 
lectionary that the compiler intends to compose. 

58 Le. lection for the 6 January, improperly copied after that of 9 May; dates do not count for 
the compiler of the collection. 

59 "The grace of God has been manifested" — in anticipation of the glorious manifestation of 
our great God and Saviour, Christ Jesus. 

60 A marginal gloss indicating the purpose of the lection probably existed in the left margin of 
the folio in question (B16v), which was burnt off with most of the left column. 

61 “Consider the apostle and the high priest in whom we profess to believe, Jesus". The title of 
the lection is damaged, the gloss is lost. 

62 *God has brought us back to life with Christ, for it is by grace that you are saved". 

63 LA and LG prescribe a slightly longer pericope (Hebrews 9.1-10) for 2 July, the feast of the 
Ark of the Covenant in Kiryat Ye'arim, of which Aaron was the performer. By omitting, here as 
elsewhere, the date and place of the feast, the compiler of the collection provides a typological 
lection of the priesthood of Christ who alone offered with blood (Hebrews 9.7). 
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the (First) Epistle to the Thessalonians by Paul the Apostle (412-17).84 || ^ 26.) Lection of 
the Supplications. Lection from the Epistle to the Hebrews of Paul the Apostle (12.18—19a).5* 


Can the apology of Christ, which the Pauline texts of the set outlined above and 
also, sporadically, those of other sets constantly exhibit, be a mere reminder of 
the attributes of the divine and human Person of the Word made flesh? In the 
biblical passages he puts together, the compiler of the collection indeed draws, in 
broad strokes, a comprehensive image of the Word made flesh: He is Christ the 
Saviour, the Lord of Powers, our Hope; He is Glory, He is the Light; the Merciful, 
the Good Shepherd, Christ Jesus, dead and risen; He took on a nature of flesh and 
blood, in everything similar to ours, and in His body He knew the sufferings of 
death; He will judge the world. We are one body in Christ; death was swallowed 
up by Our Lord Jesus Christ; He now sits at the right hand of the throne of God; 
He is the Mediator between God and men, Christ Jesus, a man Himself who gave 
Himself as a ransom for all; He is the Apostle and the High Priest in whom we 
profess to believe, the High Priest who alone offered with blood; with Himself, He 
raised us up and made us sit in the heavens. 

From the fifth century onwards, such an accumulation of biblical text passa- 
ges linked together to serve a doctrine is no longer a new literary genre: catenae 
and florilegia flourished between 452 and 800 CE.® The compiler of the Albanian 
collection that is preserved in the palimpsests could rely upon biblical texts from 
the Original Albanian Lectionary that he had in his hands, a sacred book recog- 
nised by all, to illustrate the Person of Christ-God. The present grouping of biblical 
texts that were used in liturgy but taken out of their normal environment, the 
Eucharistic celebration, can only be meaningful with a view to a theological 
project. As an example of how the compiler of the collection worked in bringing 
together texts of Christological value but scattered across a lectionary well known 
to him, we may refer to the anthology of John Damascene (693-751), the Sacra 
Parallela,S a chain of biblical passages preceding a patristic text. By designing a 
presentation of Christ only on the basis of biblical texts that were inaccessible to 
any controversy, did the compiler of the collection aim to appease the dissensions 
between the Churches that followed the Council of Chalcedon? Be that as it may — 
dismantled from its primitive form as it is in the palimpsests, the Original Albani- 


64 Lection scheduled in LA for the eve of Palm Sunday, Jesus raising Lazarus from the tomb. 
The compiler of the collection hides this historical and liturgical reference in order to make it a 
lection for those who hope for the resurrection, as suggested by the text of I Thessalonians 4.13- 
17: “If we believe that Jesus is dead and risen, the same will be true of those who died in Jesus". 
65 Pericope incomplete due to the gap of one bifolio in the palimpsest. 

66 Cf. Devreesse (1954: 176—189); Grillmeier (1990: 132-142). 

67 Cf. PG 95 and 96. 
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an Lectionary was stripped of its primordial liturgical environment and put at 
the service of a different purpose. 


5 The liturgical year of the Albanian Church 


With the help of the different categories of lections that we find in the palimp- 
sests, evangelical and non-evangelical, we can nevertheless grasp an idea - frag- 
mentary though due to the many gaps - of the state of the liturgical year of the 
Albanian Church after 450. To the celebratory indications that accompany the 
pericopes, we add in the following list those provided in connection with the 
Gospel of John in the second Albanian codex contained in the palimpsests. In 
fact, the Gospel codex exhibits several marginal glosses, too, which show that the 
passages from John must as well have been read during liturgy. E.g., the verses 
of John 5.19-23, used according to the other witnesses of the Jerusalemite rite 
(Armenian, Georgian, Greek, and Syriac) for the liturgy of the Deceased, were 
used for the same liturgical purpose by the Albanians, as the marginal gloss on 
fol. 100r of Sin. georg. NF 13 shows.® There are indeed several signs in the Gospel 
codex that prove its use during the liturgical year.9? 

In the following list, the commemorations contained in the palimpsests are 
arranged in the chronological order of their presumed liturgical dates (based 
upon comparison with the other witnesses of the Jerusalem rite). We have put in 
brackets the names and dates which do not appear explicitly, in order to indicate 
that the celebrations in question did not necessarily figure in the liturgical year 
of the Albanian Church.” 


(6 January) Epiphany: Titus 2.11-15. 
(11 January, Peter Apselamus and all Martyrs, or 6 February, the Twelve Martyrs of Caesarea 
of Palestine): Commemoration of Saints: II Corinthians 4.7-18; Matthew 10.16-22. 


68 The gloss reads powriá"y gåen ‘for the dead’; see Gippert et al. (2008: II, V-22); cf. also Renoux 
(2012: 555—558 [27-30]). 

69 In one case, the glosses present in the two underlying codices even coincide: one of the 
glosses in the Gospel of John alludes to the feast of “John the Holy Evangelist and James the 
Apostle”, i.e., 29 December, for which the other codex provides a non-evangelical lection (James 
11-12: “Lection of James the Apostle”, A3ra). 

70 The two glosses reading pasek ‘Easter’ (accompanying John 11.55: B9vb, 1. 15) and pasekown 
‘of Easter’ (John 13.1: A66rb, 1. 11) might be taken to indicate lections for Lazarus Saturday (Eve 
of Palm Sunday) and Maundy Thursday with the Foot-washing, respectively; however, they are 
more likely to have an explanatory function translating axsibay and axsibayown (gen.) ‘Easter’ 
in the facing Gospel text; cf. Chapter 3 of this Handbook (Gippert), 2.3. 
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(17 January, St Anthony): Mt. 10.41-42. 

(19 January, Emperor Theodosius) Commemoration of Kings: I Timothy 2.1-7 and Luke 7.1- 
10. 

(9 March) The Forty Martyrs (of Sebaste): Hebrews 12.1-5a. 

(18 March, Cyril of Jerusalem) Commemoration of Bishops: II Timothy 4.1-8. 

(Good Friday): Hebrews 2.14b-18. 

(Eastertide): Gospel of John and all pericopes from the Acts of the Apostles and the Catholic 
Epistles. 

(Easter and Ascension): Acts 1.13b-14. 

(Easter Tuesday or Wednesday): James 1.1-11. 

(Second Saturday of Easter) Healing of the Paralytic: Psalm 35.10b and Isaiah 35.3-8. 

(Third Saturday of Easter or Fifth Sunday of Easter): Acts 13.17-42. 

(Fifth Saturday of Easter) Patriarch Abraham: John 8.31. 

(Sixth Saturday of Easter) Healing of the Man born blind: Psalm 6.3 and Isaiah 35.3-8. 

(Eve of Pentecost): Matthew 5.17—24. 

(30 April) Commemoration of the Apostle Paul: II Timothy 4.1-8; Matthew 19.27—30, Mat- 
thew 20.1-16. 

(1 May, Commemoration of the Prophet Jeremiah): Matthew 16.16b-20. 

(7 May) Feast of the Cross: Matthew 24.29—35. 

(9 May) Commemoration of the Children of Bethlehem: Hebrews 2.14b-18 and Matthew 2. 
16-18. 

(22 May, Emperor Constantine) Commemoration of Kings: I Timothy 2.1-7 and Luke 7.1-10. 

(10 June) Commemoration of the Prophet Zechariah: I Corinthians 12.26-14.2a; Matthew 
23.34—37b. 

(14 June, Prophet Elisha) Commemoration of Prophets: Luke 4.25-36a. 

(17 June, Prophet Amos): Matthew 2223-337 

(24 June) Nativity of John (the Baptist): Acts 13.17-42; Luke 1.57-80.7? 

(2 July) The Ark of the Covenant: Hebrews 9.1-7 and Matthew 5.17-20. 

(6 July) Prophet Isaiah: Luke 4.14—22a. 

(26 July, St Thecla): Matthew 10.41—42. 

(6 August) Transfiguration: II Peter 1.12-19 and Matthew 17.1-5. 

(21 August, Patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, Jacob): Matthew 22.23-33;7! John 8.31. 

(25 August, Commemoration of the Prophet Zechariah): Matthew 20.1-16. 

(29 August, Beheading of John the Baptist): Acts 13.17-42; Matthew 14.1—12a. 

(2 September, 4 September, 8 October) Commemoration of Patriarchs and Joshua: Hebrews 
11.17-27a. 

(13-14 September) Feasts of the Dedication and the Cross: I Timothy 3.14-16 and Ephesians 
5.25-29a. 

(20 November, Dedication of St Mary) Dedication of Churches: Hebrews 3.1-6 and Matthew 
16.13-20. 

(30 November, Commemoration of the Apostle Andrew): I Corinthians 12.26-14.2a. 


71 The gloss accompanying the pericope reads $owdages^n aharoni yesoi ‘Gospel (reading) of 
Aaron (and) Joshuah' (cf. n. 26), which is difficult to explain if the prophet Amos and the patri- 
archs Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were commemorated. 

72 Cf. Renoux (2012: 587—591 [59-63]. 
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(26 December) Commemoration of the Apostle James the Just: Galatians 1.11-19; James 1.1- 
11: 

(27 December) Stephen: John 12.24. 

(28 December) Commemoration of Peter: Acts 12.1-17; II Peter 1.12-19. 

(28 December) Commemoration of Paul: II Timothy 4.1-8. 

(29 December) Commemoration of the Apostles James the Great and John the Evangelist: 
Galatians 1.11-19; Acts 12.1-17; James 1.1-11; I John 1,1-9; and John 21.20. 


The liturgical calendar of the Albanian Church must of course have been more 
developed than the list suggests, considering that the palimpsests have many 
gaps. It is further possible to increase the calendar proper by taking into account 
the many text passages that are marked for (or clearly associated with) the com- 
memoration of unspecified saints and other addressees who did not have their 
own liturgies, thus reminding us of the corresponding sets of lections that are 
appended to the Georgian lectionary after its chronologically arranged part.” In 
the palimpsests, these are the following pericopes and psalms: 


Saints (or Martyrs): Romans 8.28-39; 12.1-17a; I Corinthians 15.51-58; II Corinthians 4.7— 
18; 5.1-10; Hebrews 12.1-6; Matthew 10.16—22; 10.24—32a; 10.41-42. 

Prophets: Matthew 5.17-20; 23.34-24.1; Luke 4.25-36. 

(Dedication of) Churches and Altars: Ephesians 5.25-29a; I Timothy 3.14-16; Hebrews 3.1-6 
and 13.10-16; Matthew 5.17-20; Psalm 25.8. 

Holy Cross: Matthew 24.29-35. 

Apostles: I Corinthians 12.26-14.2a;7° II Corinthians 11.23-31; Galatians 1.11-19; I Thessaloni- 
ans 2.5b-12; II Thessalonians 2.13-3.3a; Hebrews 11.32-40; Psalm 18.5. 

Patriarchs: Hebrews 11.17—31. 

Bishops: II Timothy 4.1-8. 

Kings and Rulers: I Timothy 2.1-7; Luke 7.1-10. 

Pastors: Psalm 22.1. 

Women: II Peter 1.12-19; Mark 15.39-41. 

Children: Matthew 2.16-18. 

Deceased: I Thessalonians 4.13-17; John 5.19. 


A peculiar type of “general commemoration” in the Albanian palimpsests is that 
pertaining to “Supplications” (Alb. besesownowgoy); it includes Ephesians 2.4-8, 
Hebrews 12.18-28 (pericope incomplete) and Hebrews 13.10-16. 

From the lists of both types of commemorations, those that are connected with 
explicit names in the palimpsests and those that are suggested by the “common” 
pericopes, it appears that the Albanian Church possessed an annual liturgical cycle 


73 Cf. Tarchnischvili (1960a: 60-89 / 1960b: 74-112), nos. 1433-1696. 
74 There is no differentiation of Saints and Martyrs in the palimpsest materials (cf. n. 35 above). 
75 Cf. Renoux (2012: 652 [124]). 
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close to that of the calendar which reveals itself in the Georgian documents wit- 
nessing to the Hierosolymitan tradition after 450 CE: the Georgian Lectionaries, 
the Hymnary of Saint-Sabas, and the Index of John Zosimus. Considering the 
amount of materials that must have been lost with the missing parts of the pa- 
limpsest, this assumption must of course be formulated with great caution, be- 
cause other festive commemorations of different orientations could indeed have 
existed." It must also be kept in mind that the “common” lections of various 
categories also offered the possibility of commemorating saints or events that 
were specific to the Albanian Church, thus reducing its dependence on the liturgi- 
cal cycle of the Holy City. However, going through the list of “explicit” lections, 
one will notice immediately that the people, events, and feasts celebrated are all 
of an ancient (biblical) character or of universal significance and not specific to 
the Albanian Church: the Ark of the Covenant, the prophets Isaiah and Zechariah, 
the ancestors of Jesus, the apostles Peter, Paul, James and John, Stephen the pro- 
tomartyr, the Children of Bethlehem, the Forty Martyrs of Sebaste, Cyril (of Jerusa- 
lem), the kings (emperors) Constantine and Theodosius, Epiphany, Transfigura- 
tion, the Dedication of Churches, and the feasts of the Holy Cross. Whereas the 
author of the Original Albanian Lectionary thus manifested the native depen- 
dence of the liturgy of his Church on that of the Mother Church in Jerusalem, the 
compiler of the collection we find in the palimpsests blurred it by omitting most 
indications of local character concerning the Hagiopolitan rite. Note, e.g., the 
omission of the names of Cyril of Jerusalem and of the emperors Constantine and 
Theodosius, all highly venerated in Jerusalem, of which the palimpsests contain 
the texts read for their celebration (I Timothy 2.1-7, II Timothy 4.1-8, and 
Luke 7.1-10)”’ while designating Cyril only by the generic term “bishop” and the 
two emperors, as mere “kings” (even two times).? The compiler of the collection 
that is preserved in the palimpsests thus produces a deeply *cleansed" work, 
stripping it of a large number of precise allusions to persons, dates, and locations. 


6 Conclusion 


As stated above, the palimpsests offer two dates that can be taken as a terminus 
a quo for the emergence of the lectionary underlying the palimpsests, namely, 


76 It must be stated that here we have found no evidence for a Syriac or Byzantine influence. 
77 Cf. Renoux (1971: 226—229 [88-91], 230—233 [92-95], and 336—337 [198-199]) for LA; for the 
Albanian Lectionary, cf. Renoux (2012: 670 [142], 654—655 [126-127], and 585-587 [57-59]). 

78 In connection with the Gospel lection of Luke 7.1-10 and the Epistle lection of I Timothy 2.1-7. 
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the celebration of the rite of the Foot-washing on Maundy Thursday and the feast 
of Transfiguration on 6 August, both appearing in the Jerusalem rite after 450 CE 
as witnessed to by the Georgian lectionary.’? Even though there are still many 
uncertainties concerning the nature of the work that has been partially preserved 
in the two palimpsests of Mt Sinai, we may safely posit that in both the Albanian 
codices that were overwritten in them, recourse to the liturgy of the Holy City 
breaks out, in quite the same way as in the lectionaries of the Armenian and 
Georgian Churches. There is no doubt that the three Christian communities of 
the Caucasus all adopted the Jerusalemite model as the basis for their services 
throughout the liturgical year, and it is clear that in doing so, they must have 
closely communicated with each other. 


7 Appendix: The dating of the Armenian 
Lectionary 


According to a hypothesis recently published by H. Méndez,®° the Armenian Lec- 
tionary of Jerusalem (= LA), translated from Greek into Armenian and therefore 
posterior to its Greek model, represents the Jerusalem liturgy of the years 456- 
479 and not that of before 439 as its terminus ad quem. The new dating cannot 
be upheld, however, for the following reasons. 

Long before 456-479, the Church of Jerusalem had developed its ancient litur- 
gical traditions, and the construction of the three Constantinian basilicas conse- 
crated in 335 led to the establishment of a stationary liturgy celebrated in these 
three churches as well as others, including those of the hill of Zion and Eleona. 
We have witnesses of undeniable value to this stationary liturgical geography. In 
the first place, this is the Itinerarium of the pilgrim Egeria, who sojourned in 
Jerusalem from 381 to 384. The second remarkable historical witness of the Jeru- 
salem liturgical situation is undoubtedly the LA: this document recalls, letter by 
letter, the local indications and the processional movements mentioned by the 
pilgrim of the 4" century, and it sometimes even clearly indicates the biblical 
texts which she mentions. The origins of the LA can therefore not be dated to the 
5th century; this exceptional document, translated from Greek into Armenian, is 
indeed dependent on a ritual and stationary organisation that must have been 
codified in a Greek liturgical text of the 4™ century. 


79 Cf. Renoux (2012: 562-563 [34-35] and 603-605 [75-77]). 
80 Méndez (2021: 61-92). 
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Likewise, we cannot date the LA without taking into account the homilies of 
the feasts preached in the Holy City by Hesychius of Jerusalem (= HJ) and the 
liturgical situation of the city that they imply. HJ, priest and preacher venerated 
in Jerusalem, was in office since 412, the year of the episcopal consecration of 
Cyril of Alexandria; in 428-429, he attended the dedication of the convent of Saint 
Euthymius. After this, history is silent about him. However, in eleven of his twen- 
ty-one homilies on the feasts figuring in the LA, to which we must add the fifth 
homily of his Commentary on Job, pronounced in the church of Sion, HJ com- 
ments on the liturgical pericopes of the feasts to which he assists, and these are 
the same as those that the LA provides. As HJ himself says, he is explicitly refer- 
ring to the biblical text read immediately before, and he sometimes explains it 
step by step or draws inspiration from it. HJ thus practices a Greek liturgical 
lectionary similar to the one we have in Armenian, the LA. The Greek model of 
the latter was the basis of his preaching. 

Let us also point out some important elements of the rite as represented in 
the LA, which reflect a Greek Hierosolymitan euchology. Like Egeria’s Itinerarium 
of the years 381—384, the LA still ignores the feast of Christmas on 25 December 
as well as that of Transfiguration on 6 August, both appearing only later in the 
Georgian version of the Lectionary of Jerusalem (= LG); indeed, the LA is charac- 
terised by a state of ritual and sanctuary that is much less developed than that 
of the LG. Together with Egeria, the LA also ignores the solemn rite of Holy 
Thursday, the washing of the feet, which again is attested in the LG. And only 
after the synod of Chalcedon in 451, and depending on it, the Apocrypha on the 
Dormition and Translation of Mary inspired in Jerusalem the liturgy of 15 August 
as seen in the LG; the LA ignores these new apocryphal pericopes. 

The new dates proposed by H. Méndez for the last state of the LA, 456-479 CE, 
do not correspond to the historical reality of this Armenian text whose Greek 
archetype must have predated 439 CE. 
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Jasmine Dum-Tragut 

7 One or two? On Christological and 
Hierarchical Disputes and the 
Development of the “Church of Albania” 
(4*^-8'^ centuries) 


Abstract: In this Chapter I attempt to answer the crucial question regarding the 
existence of an independent historical Church of Albania and - at least sporadi- 
cally — its own Christological orientation. This includes the question whether the 
*Catholicosate of Albania" represented a completely independent church, as is 
often claimed, or a strongly affiliated, but hierarchically relatively independent 
part of the Armenian Church. Possible answers can be found in the surviving 
texts of the Armenian but also the foreign traditions regarding the four ecumeni- 
cal councils (Nicaea 325 — Chalcedon 451), and the Armenian anti-Nestorian and 
anti-Chalcedonian church councils of mainly the 5-7" centuries up to the Coun- 
cil of Partaw (Barda) in 768. 


1 Introduction 


The establishment of a “Caucasian Albanian Church” (affiliated to the Russian 
Orthodox Church) by the Udi community in Azerbaijan! added fuel to the debate 
about an independent historical Church of (Caucasian) Albania, in both the hier- 
archical and the dogmatic sense. Historical sources on the structure of the Chris- 
tian churches of the South Caucasus between the 4" and 8" centuries may help 
to answer the question whether the Church of Albania was united with, or even 
a part of, the Armenian Church, hierarchically and dogmatically, or whether it 
was independent, hierarchically and dogmatically, and thus separate from the 
Armenian Church. Was there ever a Church of Albania from the (distant) point 
of view of the historical Churches of Rome and Byzantium? 

The complexity of these questions results from the different perspectives, the 
existing sources, their historical reliability and, last but not least, the blending of 
church history (local and global) and local geopolitical events. On the one hand, 


1 In 2003, the “Albanian-Udi Christian Community” based in Nij was registered by the Azerbaijan 
State Committee for Religious Organizations. The naming is a clear reference to the historical 
church of Albania. Cf. Chapter 16 of this Handbook (Tchilingirian) for more details. 


[6] Open Access. © 2023 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. [(cc) EZTƏRDJB] This work is licensed 
under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110794687-008 
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one must include the perspective from which one examines church history in the 
region. Viewers from inside the South Caucasus see the region as one geographic 
area with linguistically-ethnically separated and perhaps differentiated Christian 
communities. The view from the outside, from the West, to the borders of the 
East Roman and later Byzantine sphere of influence is different: for centuries the 
entire South Caucasus region was perceived as one geographic but also one Chris- 
tian region and entity. When, after the division of the Arsacid Kingdom of Arme- 
nia between the Sassanid and Roman Empires in 397, the geopolitical situation 
changed and Eastern Armenia became Persian Armenia and Armenia’s former 
10" province, Artsakh and Utik, was incorporated into Persian-ruled Albania (in 
the so-called Marzpanate period, 428—646 CE), the Southern Caucasus almost van- 
ished out of the (theological) sight of the West. The impression of a *unified" 
geographical region was reinforced after the incorporation of the South Caucasus 
into the Arab caliphate and the establishment of the Arab province of Arminiya 
(654—884 CE): the territories of the historical kingdoms of Greater Armenia, Iberia 
(East Georgia) and Albania were joint as a large administrative unit under Arab 
supervision based in the Armenian capital Dvin. In fact, as late as the beginning 
of the 10™ century, the entire South Caucasus was referred to as a “single political 
entity"? The sources show that political unity was often understood as “religious 
unity". This political unity, at least hierarchically administered, makes it difficult 
for the observer from the outside to grasp internal ethnic, but also religious 
disagreement between representatives of the Churches of Armenia, Iberia and 
Albania. 

The significance of the Christological affiliation is perceived differently in the 
West and in the East, which is less due to theological disputes than to the forma- 
tion and transformation of ethno-religious identities: the distinction of the South 
Caucasian Christians from the overpowering Church of the West on the one hand 
and from the Syriac, in particular the East Syriac, i.e. Persian Church on the other 
hand, is not only a dogmatic, but also a political-cultural one. At the latest with 
the post-Chalcedonian period in the 6™ century, the Churches of the Armenians, 
Georgians and *Albanians" began to develop a *more ethnic" and independent 
character. Nowadays, the “great” schism between the miaphysite Armenian and 
the dyophysite Georgian Churches? is often viewed not based on dogmatic, but 


2 Aleksidze (2018: 47). 

3 The term *miaphysite" is used here for the designation of the ancient Oriental Churches. The 
term *monophysite" rather refers to the adherers of the Eutychian manifestation of the one- 
nature doctrine. “Dyophysite” labels the large part of the non-Oriental (or Western) churches, 
including Orthodox, Catholic, as well as Protestant, Anglican, and other Churches. The incorrectly 
used term “Nestorian” is replaced by “(Syriac) Church of the East", except in the translations of 
the historical texts where this term was specifically used for denoting the adherers of Nestorius' 
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rather on hierarchical disputes and political power games. The same applies, 
undoubtedly, to the “alleged schism” between the Armenian Church and the 
Church of Albania — and, strictly speaking, also to the temporary separatist tend- 
encies of the Armenian bishops of Syunik and the sporadic “Christological rift” 
in the Armenian Church. The contemporary sources of the South Caucasus, but 
also of the West, above all council acts and canons, help to determine the extent 
of independence or dependence of the historical Church of Albania, in terms of 
both hierarchy and Christology.* 

The present chapter addresses the local church history and the perception of 
the First Ecumenical council and the Armenian and “Albanian” councils, in partic- 
ular with respect to the Christological conflicts following the Council of Chalcedon 
(451)5 In doing so, it is essential to look beyond the South Caucasian horizon — 
and to pursue the question whether a(n autocephalous) Church of Albania ap- 
pears in Western sources. The historical details are only given as much as neces- 
sary for the understanding of the geopolitical background and situation.® The 
historical-dogmatic analysis starts immediately from the First Ecumenical Council 
of Nicaea in 325 and extends to the Council of Barda (Partaw) in 768/9 and to the 
relocation of the Catholicosate of Albania from Partaw to Berdak(ur). The post- 
Chalcedonian period from the 6™ to 8" centuries is considered the main period 
of discord and separationism in the Churches of the South Caucasus.’ 


doctrine (Winkler 2016: 19-29; Lange 2004: 287-308). Cf. Brock (1996: 178): “Whatever may be the 
truth about the nature of Nestorius’ teaching, it is clear that the term ‘Nestorian’, like the term 
‘Monophysite’, is open to two very different understandings, and so serves as an open invitation 
to misunderstanding. Accordingly, it would seem imperative to drop both terms in connection 
with the non-Chalcedonian Churches to which they have traditionally, and opprobriously, been 
applied by the Churches in the Chalcedonian tradition." 

4 Svazyan (2019: 145). 

5 As to the Armenian-Albanian church relations cf. the historical writing “Chamber” (Quufpn) 
by Catholicos Simeon Yerevantsi (1873), which deals in particular with the relations between the 
catholicosates of Ejmiatsin and Gandzasar (English translation Bournoutian 2009). Cf. also Svaz- 
yan (2019), Balayan (2009), and Babian (2001). 

6 As to the history of Christianisation cf. Outtier (1996), Mgaloblishvili (1998), Van Esbroeck 
(1996), and Toumanoff (1959). 

7 The acceptance or non-acceptance of the Councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon decides on the 
common Christological-dogmatic classification of the Christian Churches. Since the Council of Chal- 
cedon, the ancient Oriental miaphysite Churches (Armenian-Apostolic, Syriac-Orthodox Church of 
Antioch, Malankara-Orthodox Syrian Church, Coptic Orthodox Church of Alexandria, Ethiopian 
Orthodox Church of Tewahedo, Eritrean Orthodox Church of Tewahedo) are separated from the 
dyophysite Byzantine Church. The East Syriac Church (Assyrian Church of the East, also erroneous- 
ly called “Nestorian”, cf. n. 3 above) detached from the rest of the Churches already following the 
decisions of the Council of Ephesus. According to the traditional dating, the Roman Catholic Church 
separated from the Eastern Orthodox Churches in the *Great Schism" in 1054. 
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2 Pre-Chalcedonian period. One hierarchy, 
one dogma: unity in the South Caucasus 


2.1 The First Ecumenical Council of Nicaea (325) 


At the time of the First Ecumenical Council of Nicaea in 325, the South Caucasus 
was just in the process of its “official Christianisation”. After the Peace of Nisibis 
in 298 between the Roman and Sassanid Empires, both Armenia and Iberia be- 
came Roman vassal states through the transfer of suzerainty to Rome.? According 
to tradition, Armenia adopted Christianity as the state religion in 301 under King 
Tiridates (Trdat) III (r. 287-330), Iberia in 337 under King Meribanes (Mirian) III 
(r. 284—361)? The year 313 as the traditional date of the official acceptance of 
Christianity in Albania by the Albanian king Urnayr (r. 350—370) is, however, 
doubted by more recent sources.!? As a matter of fact, all “traditional” dates can 
be historically backdated by at least 10—15 years, if not more. 

At the time of the Council, St Gregory the Illuminator was the head of the 
Church not only of Armenia, but he also held the highest hierarchical rank of the 
Churches of Iberia and Albania. Catholicos Simeon I Yerevantsi (1763-1780) reports 
in his “Archival Chamber" about the joint letter of Emperor Constantine and Pope 
Sylvester (314—335) to St Gregory, stating that the autocephalous and supreme patri- 
arch of the peoples of the East and North, i.e. Armenia, Iberia and Albania, has the 
right to install and ordain the bishops and catholicoi of these countries. According 


8 Dignas and Winter (2007: 122-130). 

9 This dating is equivalent to that of Toumanoff (1969: 21-22). 

10 The year 313 is argued for by Hajiev (2020b: 29-35); Aleksidze and Mahé (in Gippert et al. 
2008: xiii-xv) doubt the date due to historical events and consider it a later addition. 

11 Simeon Yerevantsi (1873: 65): be uw wyunphl) Ipupgbgun. b HBusuntausqpbgua h pub; uinnh 
Wn phyng l þh Zurgmanabunug L h Pwquenpg lc Sutin h Ubgpbunpouk Zugpunalanfi be h 
limina fwquinphi 2nofws, opp “ujmuujbunulusi b. [usasapa Spunfusinuqpnmi| L 
Sunununnnii ritue taurine [Fbus wp h Un.ppu Inzuunnphe jurud'ubu gpuphug mo L gów mugn fu 
upannp[napgne9 pei wpbbjwhwig L Speupuulwing angu pip Zugng, dpug, L Uqmarupg, npng 
qbujhuljnununciut l qļuftnqþhnuniut pun fopuwitin dbus’ p Unpus ibt, gh h wtih l h Unphu 
{infpowtnppugh wningni qdbninunprifdfct — “From that time on, regulations were established 
which had been initiated by the apostles, and then patriarchs and kings, and especially by 
Patriarch Sylvester and the Roman Emperor Constantine, who, through patriarchal and imperial 
decrees and other agreements, gave St. Gregory autonomy and the right of supreme patriarchy 
over the eastern and northern peoples, that is, Armenians, Georgians, and Caucasian Albanians. 
Their bishops and kat’oghikoi had to obey his rule and were to be consecrated by St. Gregory 
and his successors” (Bournoutian 2009: 150). 
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to Faustus of Byzantium” and the later account of Movses Khorenatsi, Grigoris, 
the grandson of St Gregory was thus also “Catholicos of the Iberians and Albani- 
ans”. Grigoris died a martyr's death between 330 and 335. It is only a few years 
after the Council of Nicaea that Ioane I (335-363) is mentioned as the first bishop 
of Mtskheta (Georgia), which could coincide with the death of the Armenian bishop 
of Iberia, as is also told in the oldest surviving Georgian historical compilation, the 
“Conversion of Kartli”. Accordingly, at the time of the Council of Nicaea the South 
Caucasian Christians were under the hierarchical umbrella of the Armenian Church 
and thus under the suzerainty of St Gregory. In 325, he had sent his son and succes- 


12 History of the Armenians III, 5-6 (Faustus 1832: 10, 13): Uujw bpbg npahu bphq_nphu bSuu 
Joujpulrynun pes lqpfufug Ung L ag, Ju, Sngblpp wr p| wpguubuwgi, puipliGunaul, 
L qu[unn [ficu Uunimión jurud pu ljpbiru]: Ne wine gee uu, ui) h Suqhbunuuuusinu'buhg LbSuu 
quiuuihi&uru bujhulinujnun [Bur wefuupSpu YUpuig l Unnwtihg, uu pupu uw Sow eg UVusy pfdusg: ... 
Us, usut; 9pnhbqnph buypulnynup, oping Tp|pusan q, Eqpopts 8muhwt, np. uj |2nnhlinuti bp linqifurugu 
dug A Uqnuwitphg, pepe blug uw gopnaf upurpunuiduriru, fhig nbn windi bru Ep. dec “Subsequently, 
the senior son, Grigoris, who was an attractive, virtuous individual, full of spiritual accomplish- 
ments and knowledge of God, attained the episcopate in the areas of Aghuania and Iberia [Geor- 
gia]. He did not marry, but already at the age of fifteen became bishop of the land of Iberia and 
Aghuania, that is to say, of the borders of the Mazk'ut'k’. ... As regards bishop Grigoris (Vrt'anes' 
son and Yusik's brother), he became the kat'olikos of the Iberian and Aghuanian areas, occupying 
this office while he too was still a lad...” (Bedrosian 1985: 8, 12). Cf. also Garsoian (1989: 71). 

13 History of the Armenians book III, ch. 3 (Movses 1865: 189): U quif. Swe thw) Epuusib| fu. Sppunn, 
unu 'ingus bujbuljiujnu qu win q.nhannhu, qbpbg npn] dp[Zuruu J: — *The blessed Trdat, trusting 
in this, gave them as bishop the young Grigoris, the elder son of Vrtanes" (Thomson 1978: 256). 
14 Movses Kalankatuatsi in his book I, ch. 14 confirms Grigoris as the first Church leader of 
Albania and Iberia and a high-rank representative of the Armenian Church (Emin 1860a: 29): 
Fuigh gSugbunuuuru unfo,p dbnsiunpbwumg gbujhuljujnuncopic qifurunlju q.nhannhu dug L Unu iuhg 
u2|ouuip<lir bobu Inuusnapkp qbplinu ti wefaupsu lc Sannnunnkp pp[unnnuwljufu Sununnndüu ginu. — 
“For at the age of fifteen the young Grigoris was consecrated bishop of Georgia and Albania, and 
he went and taught in these two lands and established the Christian faith there” (Dowsett 1961a: 
22; similarly Bedrosian 2010: 14). Cf. also Mkhitar Gosh (Alishan 1901b: 339): Ge wyw [Bounqnbghu 
Un h ugg hwnn qUmpp is 9phenpbu” fp Sights unih dbninsgpbuj p 
Su ypwybinni fht, L h puppunpnuug iui[u&uru DITE plpoqun., ¿nnf IH. aU. (101) Ep : — “And then 
the Albanians asked the Armenians for St. Grigoris, consecrated patriarch at the age of 15 and 
killed by the barbarians, as Catholicos. It was the 101** year of Rome" (Dowsett 1958: 476; similarly 
Bedrosian 2007a: 1). 

15 Abuladze et al. (1963: 86): œs dob ys 39939936 03069 Qdob3em3ebo c» ex^bo 9eooges6o c» 3600 wasza ws 
GFog6o ggg cjcocoeooloo ws bho da(36e360lso c» dgw (36ex6990bso 606eolob. c» 300»6(3» de3oc)b, 
6sogeoo Imam 9o@gə5 350353936 co» regrocoogeemda6 cos ge39mmdab bobeds6 Jomdo6. — “And the King gave Bishop 
Iovane and two priests and a deacon and Queen Helene's letter to Nino and an image of the 
Saviour and of the Life-giving Tree. After they arrived, King Mirean and Queen [Nana] and all 
their people received baptism" (Lerner 2004: 142); cf. also Plontke-Lüning (2007: 138); Patsch 
(1975: 294). 
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sor Aristakes to the Council of Nicaea as a representative of the Church of Armenia 
but also as the Bishop of Iberia and Albania." 

The Council of Nicaea, convened in 325 by the Roman Emperor Constantine 
the Great (306-337) and headed by the Latin bishop Hosius of Corduba (ca. 298- 
357/8), dealt with the question of the relationship between God and his Son and 
thus with the Arian controversy in the Greek-speaking East." The existing re- 
search literature exhaustively addresses both the question of the participation of 
Caucasian Christians? and the perception of the First Ecumenical Council in the 
East. There are extensive sources available in Greek, Latin, Syriac and Coptic but 
also in the Armenian chronicles of Faustus (III, 10),? Agathangelos (chapter 127),20 
Movses Khorenatsi (II, 89-90), and Catholicos Yovhannes of Odzun in the 8" cen- 
tury,” as well as the later authors Yovhannes Draskhanakerttsi in his History of 
Armenia (chapter IX),? Kirakos Gandzaketsi (I, 1),^ etc. We learn from these sour- 


16 Krikorian (1971: 193-209); Garsoian (1998: 35-36); Stopka (2016: 54); Garsoian (1988: 249-285). 
17 Arius of Alexandria (256—336); cf. Dunn (2021: 1-8): “Arianism is commonly summed up in 
two or three phrases: ‘Arius denied the divinity of Christ’ (or ‘the unity of the Trinity’). Arianism 
was subordinationist: it made the Son a lesser God than the Father.” Cf. Brennecke (2018). 

18 Cf. Schwartz (1937); Honigmann (1939: 46); Gelzer, Hilgenfeld, and Cuntz (1898: Latin 28, Greek 
66, Coptic 88, Syriac 105, Ebdiso Syriac 129, Armenian 199); Honigmann (1936: 429-449). See also 
Schaff (1899); Percival (2010); Van Esbroeck (2004: 1-16). 

19 L'h Zurgng bp wing Üpfunmlibu, nih nhanh upurüebinj, wnwgh Yusfdoghhnupts Zung bug 
(Faustus 1832: 25) — “Present from Armenia was Aristakes son of the miraculous Gregory, the 
first kat'oghikos of Greater Armenia" (Bedrosian 1985: 28). Cf. Garsoian (1989b). 

20 8wjuduuf LES wpa S$pqunn be umpp. Ipa|daqhlinuYi 9 nhanphnu Su'unbpdbgpi be wpáwljbgpüu 
qUpþunwhku, np bp[9busy Suuwrübp h bá danau Uplpusy pig bujhuljiugnui usbn ju (Thomson 1976: 
414) — “Then the great king Trdat and the holy Catholicos Gregory made preparations and dis- 
patched Aristakés. He arrived at the great Council of Nicaea with all the bishops" (Thomson 
1976: 415). 

21 bp[dbun hpunwhhu poy b pu benh, Sua 'h pun pi Ublpugeng, mp baby dnqndbuy Supp 
bpb pSwpbep be ni[dbrunuui! h pulp wphurinuwg, gnpu Ugqndbusy bpd bg hu 'h Sunnprpi ftbi 
bybybgeny, Uyw qupdbuy Ppunulboy wpd'ufiuurann puih, be puwti [panibus qj [und nanan ju, 
quy Swinfuyh Sopt be wppurgpru "hd urwppwuunn. pusu ph: (Movses 1865: 176-177) — “Aristakés 
traveled with Leontius the Great to the city of Nicaea, where the three hundred and eighteen 
fathers had assembled to overthrow the Arians. (...) Then Aristakes returned with the orthodox 
creed and the twenty canonical chapters of the council and met his father and the king in the 
city of Valarsapat" (Thomson 1978: 246). 

22 Cf. the Council List of Yovhannes of Odzun in the “Book of Letters" (Girk 1901: 220—233). 

23 huu wyunphly pul anys tagad buajbulnujnuuig ppp "hi punfarul; Younus pustinufs 'h Ylang 
P[e[Aurinugeng, pun npu be bp Uphuaaailiku yngbgu: (Yovhannes 1912: IX) — “For this reason, a 
council of bishops met in Nicaea of Bithynia at the order of Constantine and among those who 
were summoned was also our own Aristakes" (Maksoudian 1987: 80). 

24 b. gape bli Uppunulbu h nnn fü Vblihn 1, us fun Slunbi uncppu 9 phunp wy ng nul bp bplibgun: 
(Melik-Ohanjanean 1961: 13) — “When Aristakes returned from the Council of Nicea, Saint Gregory 
thereafter appeared to no one" (Bedrosian 1986: 10). 
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ces that the bishops of Lesser Armenia, Eulogius of Sebastia and Euethios of 
Satala, participated at the Council, as well as the bishop of Greater Armenia, 
Aristakes I (c. 261-333), son and successor of St Gregory the Illuminator, as a 
representative of the Armenian Church.” According to the Armenian tradition, 
Aristakes brought the council documents with him to Armenia and presented 
them to Gregory. He made the 20 council canons and the Nicene Creed the basis 
of Armenian Church doctrine.” A certain bishop named Krites mentioned in 
some lists of participants remains mysterious, and the addition of his affiliation 
to “Diospontos” in Syriac sources leads to a dead end.” As a matter of fact, no 
bishops or representatives of the Churches of Iberia or Albania appear in the 
existing lists of bishops and the other sources. 

In 358, the Sasanian king Shapur II (309-379) launched new offensives against 
the East. He repulsed the counterattack of Constantius II (337—361) but was defeat- 
ed in 363 in the Persian campaign of the Roman Emperor Julian (359/60—363). 
Julian’s successor Jovian (363-364) agreed to another peace treaty at Nisibis in 
363, at the loss of Rome's earlier sphere of influence in the South Caucasus and 
the subsequent occupation of Armenia by Shapur. The sources name twelve bish- 
ops in Armenia who were under the authority of Nerses I the Great (353-373) 
Concerning Iberia, Ioane I is mentioned as the first archbishop of Mtskheta (326- 
363), as well as his successors Iakob (363-375)? and Iob (375-390). The latter is 
known in the Georgian tradition from the “Conversion of Kartli" as a former 
deacon of Catholicos Nerses.?? The slightly differing lists of the church leaders of 


25 Cf. Honigmann (1939: 46); Gelzer, Hilgenfeld, and Cuntz (1898). 

26 Petrosyan (2016: 53); Garsoian (1998: 35-36); Stopka (2016: 54); Hakobyan (1964: 114-150) in- 
cluding a list of participants. Cf. Kirakos Gandzaketsi I, 1: be h Ybtqwinfebwt fu pnaf dbninonpbusg 
guninp npypu hp qUppuunlbu* bujhulgjiujiuuiajlun Zurnng, L dug, [s Uqnusipg: (Melik-Ohanjanean 
1961: 12) - “During his life he ordained his blessed son Aristakes head bishop of the Armenians, 
Georgians, and [Caucasian] Aghbanians” (Bedrosian 1986: 10). 

27 Latin Acrites, Greek Krétés, Coptic Arikés, Syriac Akrites; in Armenian, Akrités is unknown. 
In the non-Syriac sources, Diospont is the next see after Armenia, which may have caused confu- 
sion. Cf. Gelzer, Hilgenfeld, and Cuntz (1898: 28, 65, 89, 107); Alisan (1901a: 26). 

28 Petrosyan (2016: 64-66). 

29 Abuladze (1963: 91): œs Imge 003369 39063c3ebo Ed PIJL 093%, dnega oao 98360039 9eb67co, 
905336 33ob4e3o». — *... and Iovane the bishop died, and Jacob, the priest who came from the 
same place, was [appointed] archbishop" (Lerner 2004: 146). 

30 Abuladze (1963: 91): œs ce»xe» 35939 ddao dolio ox^xos$. co» do5356560b3e3ecbo aye 63655 bedg bos 
g»oemogo'tiolo osgo o, — “And T'rdat, his brother was king and Iov, deacon of the Armenian 
Catholicos Nerse, was archbishop" Lerner (2004: 147); cf. Aleksidze (2018: 135). Cf. Akinian (1910: 
54 and 114). 
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Albania originate from the Armenian sources of Movses Kalankatuatsi (III, 23)?! 
Kirakos Gandzaketsi (IT, 10),? Mkhitar Gosh,*? and Mkhitar Ayrivanetsi.** 


2.2 Councils of Ashtishat (354 and 356) 


In order to confirm the decisions of Nicaea and to draw up rules for church 
administration and family law, Catholicos Nerses I convened two Armenian coun- 
cils in Ashtishat in 354 and 356. According to Movses Khorenatsi, the first one 
took place immediately after his consecration; nothing is known, however, about 
the council’s subject and the names of the participating bishops.” The second 
Council of Ashtishat resulted in the consolidation of the political and social power 
of the Armenian Church in its entire sphere of influence, including Iberia and 
Albania. The Council of Ashtishat is considered a turning point in Armenian 
church history, with it began a new phase of reforms in the Armenian church.?" 


2.3 Second Ecumenical Council of Constantinople (381) 


The Second Ecumenical Council of Constantinople was assembled in 381 by Em- 
peror Theodosius to stop the teachings of Macedonius, Bishop of Constantinople 
(342-346, 351-360), and his denial of the divinity of the Holy Spirit. Movses Kho- 
renatsi reports in his History (IIL, 33) about the participation of the Armenian 
Patriarch Nerses 128 as does - following him — Catholicos Yovhannes of Odzun 
(718—729). Even the letter of the Patriarch of Constantinople, Photius I (858-867, 
878-886) to Catholicos Zakaria (855-876) reports that Catholicos Nerses I was 


31 Emin (1860a: 274-275); Dowsett (1961a: 228); Bedrosian (2010: 143). 

32 Melik-Ohanjanean (1961: 192-193); Bedrosian (1986: 156-157). 

33 Alishan (1901b: 338-339); Dowsett (1958: 476-477); Bedrosian (2007a: 1-2). 

34 Emin (1860b: 19); Brosset (1869: 16). Cf. Chapter 2 of this Handbook, 6.1 for a synopsis of the 
sources. 

35 Faustus of Byzantium IV, 4 (1832: 74); Bedrosian (1985: 91). Cf. Ayvazyan (2002: 69—70); Girk 
(1901: 220); Melikyan (2014: 74—75). 

36 Movses (1865: 205-206); Thomson (1978: 274). 

37 Ormanean (1959: 85). 

38 Movses (1865: 220): ...pr npu L qfbóu Ubpuku wing wn [np 'h Phoqurinhni, wsh Show 
quan, puso ¿Juju (bw wnnighgun. Sununn, np guganu usnfpunanhui V'ulibrnuh 
Su Gn nid burugu, — “(...) Among these was Nersés the Great, whom he brought to see him at 
Byzantium and kept with great honor until the true faith was confirmed with regard to the 
blasphemies of the impious Macedonius" (Thomson 1978: 290—291). 

39 Girk (1901: 220). 
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among the five patriarchs in Constantinople.?? The later “Letter of Faith” of the 
Armenian King Gagik of Vaspurakan (904—937) to Emperor Romanos I (920-944) 
is obviously based on these sources." Catholicos Yovhannes Draskhanakerttsi 
(897-925) describes in chapter XII of his History Nerses I as the holder of the 
highest of the nine ranks of the Armenian Church, to whom the bishops of Iberia 
and Albania were subordinate.? While the latter information is historically quite 
comprehensible, other sources contradict the active participation of Catholicos 
Nerses I at the Council of Constantinople. This is true, e.g., of Faustus according 
to whom Nerses was poisoned by King Pap at a banquet around 373 and therefore 
could not be present in Constantinople in 381.? Three canons of the First Ecumen- 
ical Council of Constantinople found their way into the Armenian canonbook and 
presumably also into the ecclesiastical administration of Albania (and Iberia). 
However, in the council lists, which name 150 bishops, representatives of neither 
the Armenian nor the Georgian or the Albanian Church are given.* 

Since this council was only marginally noticed by the Churches of the Cauca- 
sus due to the political upheavals and since they were not represented in Constan- 
tinople, one can assume that from a western point of view the South Caucasus 
was regarded as hierarchically and dogmatically united. Within the South Cauca- 
sus, however, a certain local hierarchical autonomy had begun to develop through 
the consecration of bishops in the respective kingdoms - albeit by the Armenian 
Catholicos — in both Albania and Iberia. 


2.4 Third Ecumenical Council of Ephesus (431) 


In 387 Shapur III (383-388) and Theodosius I (347—395) signed a definitive peace 
treaty: the former Roman province of Lesser Armenia was incorporated into the 


40 Garitte (1952: 74); Dorfmann-Lazarev (2000: 83-86); Laourdas, Westerink and Outtier (1985: 
Epistle 285, 97-112); Papadopoulos-Kerameus (1892: 179—195.) 

41 Girk (1901: 295-301). 

42 Yovhannes Draskhanakerttsi XII, 12 (1912: 48): be ujuujku wyw ieri fdh [unpeprgng 
bybybgeny L'h d'bpmafu. wejpwpsh ygu priuriuilpupunr [fif d pusuqunfur fi: pannulpupq m bunt p 
upunnricbus qeifvunnpu: yp pbujhulinujnuiusgti "pug be Uqnasüfg! uyp pbujhulinujnu pin dbrunfp inpr 
Ipupgbuj. — “Thus, the hierarchy of the Church was entirely completed in our country as well, 
since it was invested together with nine ranks, and the chief bishops of the Iberians and the 
Albanians were placed under Nerses's jurisdiction as archbishops" (Maksoudian 1987: 84—85). Cf. 
the Patmutyun Nersisi I, 8 (1853: 61-62). 

43 Faustus of Byzantium V, 24 (1832: 221; Bedrosian 1985: 239; Garsoian 1989b: 220). 

44 Hakobyan (1964: 273-276). 

45 Gelzer (1903: 126-130); Honigmann (1936: 429—449); Turner (1914: 172). Only two bishops from 
Lesser Armenia are listed, with the same name: Otreios of Melitene and Otreios of Arabissos. 
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East Roman Empire, while Greater Armenia became known as Sassanid or Per- 
sian Armenia; the former Armenian provinces of Artsakh and Utik were merged 
into the new administrative unit “Albania” (Middle Persian Ardn). Albania itself 
(Arm. Bun Atowank;, located east of the river Kura) had already been annexed by 
the Sassanid Empire in 252/3. The socio-culturally significant creation of the 
“South Caucasian” alphabets — Armenian in 405, then Georgian and Albanian 
according to Armenian sources — also led to a phase of formation of cultural- 
ethnic identities. Although the South Caucasian Churches appeared united from 
a Western point of view concerning their Christology, the tendency towards a 
development of ethnic-national Churches was already discernible. When the 
Council of Ephesus was convoked, the whole South Caucasus was politically under 
the spell of Sassanid Persia and its efforts to “re-proselytise” its inhabitants to the 
Zoroastrian faith. But at the same time, it was also in a process of the Churches' 
ethnogenesis — under the supremacy of the Armenian Church. 

The Council of Ephesus*® was convened in 431 by Emperor Theodosius II to 
settle the disputes provoked by Nestorius, the Patriarch of Constantinople. More 
than 200 bishops met under the leadership of Cyril of Alexandria; they deposed 
Nestorius, condemned his teaching, and declared that the two natures of Christ, 
true God and true man, were united in Christ's person. The Council and the 
resulting quarrels, especially between the patriarchates of Alexandria, East Rome 
and Antioch, led to the first significant schism in Church history: the Syriac 
Church of the East split off by rejecting the Council's decisions and continued to 
follow the teachings of Nestorius. This development would subsequently have a 
lasting effect on the dogmatic disputes with the Armenian Church, but also within 
the Armenian Church and with the Georgians and Albanians who were under the 
Armenian supremacy. Five canons of the council were included in the Armenian 
lawbook;*" however, according to current research, no representatives from Ar- 
menia, Iberia or Albania took part in the Council of Ephesus.*® There is only a 
certain Jeremias (H)Iberos Partium Persidis mentioned in the council lists, whom 
some researchers, including Peeters and Van Esbroeck, identified with the Albani- 
an bishop Jeremiah named by Koryun.?? 


46 For documents of the Council cf. Schwartz (1927) and Tanner (1990); cf. also Rucker (1930); 
Cowe (1989). 

47 Hakobyan (1971: 73-90). 

48 Schwartz (1937: 27-28 and 70-71) names only Acacius of Melitene. Price (2012: 395-420), how- 
ever, mentions also *Armenia secunda" as represented by Acacius of Arca, Caesarius chorepisco- 
pus of Arca and Prothymius of Comana. 

49 Cf. Peeters (1933: 7) and Van Esbroeck (1985: 264); Gabriele Winkler argues against this view 
(1996: 774), stating that a bishop of the same name does not appear in Georgian sources and 
cannot be equated with the Albanian bishop Jeremiah mentioned by Koryun in chap. 17 of his 
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According to the reports of Movses Khorenatsi (III, 61)°° and Koryun, the acts 
of the Council, together with a copy of the Armenian translation of the Bible, 
were brought to Catholicos Sahak by the disciples of Mesrop Mashtots, Lewond, 
Koryun and Eznik from Ephesus and Constantinople, respectively?! The corre- 
spondence between Proclus of Constantinople and Ss Sahak and Mashtots** men- 
tioned by Khorenatsi concerning the Council and the “Nestorian heresy”, but also 
the letters between Bishop Acacius of Melitene and Ss Sahak and Mesrop*? are 
preserved in the Book of Letters (Girk' Ttt‘oc’). In about 436, the Armenian bish- 
ops had turned to Proclus because of the widespread dissemination of the here- 
sies of Theodore of Mopsuestia. Proclus sent his reply to the “bishops of the 
East” asking them to sign it and join in condemning these doctrines. The bishops 


Life of Mashtots (cf. Chapter 3 of this Handbook, 1. for the passage in question; cf. also Winkler 
1994: 306, 350). Bishop Jeremiah is also mentioned in the above-mentioned lists of church leaders 
by Movses Kalankatuatsi, Kirakos Gandzaketsi, Mkhitar Gosh, and Mkhitar Ayrivanetsi as the 
last “Albanian church leader” before the see of Albania was moved from Chol to Partaw. 

50 b. quw gh ng Surinujbguru Ju jin dnindh Lbs Uu uil] L IPbupauj, gpb wn unuus UDbrnbr 
wqbguwinpwgh L Apalu Vrwensuguriagopuh L Ulpsl Ubpabuni bujhulinutnup, qqns2tugnrgusub|ni] 
qunuw, fucuqh prow, bf nfwip 'h gupunpwnwgi wewhbpmugi andaj qqhput fbngnpnuh 
Wunfricbuwnugeny, q upiarin; Vbunnph L qusap fPbnnnuf, qiwghi gwgjuwps Zuing: Uu 
bhbuy Puppfwtpses bp! qnpng wimpi yheunnwhbgwg araupurn ju, qani qfböt Uwswh L 
qU'bupnu, Uanpaunn Swpotny, L F'unnrigpís qfPnufiut L qljurüniu qnin fü bijbunuf bg uurGifurubus 
Yuin. qi [ori], L quin qq. op[inulju qpng: (Movses 1865: 260) — “And because Sahak the Great and 
Mesrop were not present at that council, the bishops Cyril of Alexandria, Proclus of Constantino- 
ple, and Acacius of Melitene wrote to them in warning. They had heard that some of the heretical 
disciples, taking the books of Theodore of Mopsuestia - the teacher of Nestorius and the pupil 
of Diodore — had gone to Armenia. Then our translators, whose names we mentioned earlier, 
arrived and found Sahak the Great and Mesrop in Ashtishat in Tarawn; they presented to them 
the letters and canons of the council of Ephesus in six canonical chapters, and accurate copies 
of the scriptures" (Thomson 2006: 330—331). 

51 Koryun, ch. 19 (Ananean 1964: 69): flnng gbin wfünpfhly wunnt wiphiwhwp wounds uni 
qpngt be puqnaf ginpSwg hp Swpg jen wip unata [Pbunfpp, be hyhi be biibunuudquru 
hwn, quip bplibjnd ajus Shu Zurgng, be wnwgh (khu Swpgi qpbpbuy hunuhunu, 
bhbqbgeny uppny: — “Then they came to the land of Armenia, having brought authentic copies of 
the God-given book and many subsequent traditions of the worthy church fathers, along with 
the canons of Nicaea and Ephesus, and placed before the fathers the testaments of the Holy 
Church which they had brought with them” (Norehad 1985: 43). 

52 Letter of Bishop Proclus to St Sahak, Patriarch of the Armenians, and to St Mashtots (Girk 
1901: letter 1, 1-8); answer to the letter of Blessed Proclus by Sahak and Mashtots, the holy 
Vardapets of the Armenians (Girk 1901: letter 2, 9-13). Cf. van Rompay (1985: 425-449). 

53 Letter of Bishop Acacius of Melitene to St Sahak, Patriarch of the Armenians (Girk 1901: letter 
3, 14-15); response of Lord Sahak to the Letter of Acacius (Girk 1901: letter 4, 16-18); letter from 
Bishop Acacius to the Armenians (Girk 1901: letter 5, 19—21). Cf. Inglisian (1957: 35-50). For a 
translation see Garsoian (1999: 412-420). 
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approved. The South Caucasus showed itself united as anti-Nestorian and pro- 
Ephesus. 

When in 428 Armenian nobles complained about King Artashes IV to the 
Sassanid king Bahram V, the latter dissolved the kingdom of Armenia and ap- 
pointed Veh Mihr Shapuh as governor or marzpan (428-442) of the Sassanid prov- 
ince of Armenia with the new capital at Dvin. Thus, Greater Armenia, Iberia and 
Albania were politically in the hands of the Sassanids — in terms of church hier- 
archy they remained a *Christian" entity under the supremacy of the Armenian 
Catholicos. Much of the Syrian Christians in the Persian Empire, however, leaned 
towards the Christology of Nestorius. The dogmatic break actually had become a 
political one. The decisions of Ephesus did not affect Persian Christianity, which 
was beyond the reach of the Western fathers and had already confirmed an 
official break in 424.% The political reorganisation in 428 favoured the so-called 
*Nestorianism" to flourish throughout the Persian Empire - to the detriment of 
the Armenians, Iberians and Albanians who were loyal to Ephesus. The rapid 
spread of Nestorianism and of the supporters of Theodore of Mopsuestia worried 
the Armenians. Moreover, the Persian kings' return to Mazdaism flooded in like a 
torrent against the increasingly self-confident Christianity in the South Caucasian 
provinces.” 


2.5 Armenian Church Councils of Ashtishat, Shahapivan 
and Artashat (435, 444 and 449) 


In 435, according to Movses Khorenatsi, an Armenian Church Council was con- 
voked at Ashtishat by Catholicos Sahak I and Mashtots to discuss and confirm the 
Council of Ephesus.” Unfortunately, nothing is known about this council and its 
decisions. In contrast, the Armenian Council of Shahapivan, convened in 444 by 
Catholicos Yovsep I Yolotsmetsi (437-452), is known as one of the exceptional 
councils in church history because of the participation of 40 important clerics 
and powerful government officials like Marzpan Vahan Syuni (387—452) or Gener- 
al Vardan Mamikonian as well as the local noble families, and also by the severity 
of the decisions. The 20 canons affected church ranks and also regulated family 


54 The Church of the East organised itself at the Council of Seleucia-Ctesiphon in 410 as the 
national Church of the Sassanid Empire. In 424, at the Council of Markabta and supported by 
Catholicos Mar Dadisho I, the Church declared itself autocephalous and thus independent from 
the Church of the Roman Empire. Cf. Baum and Winkler (2010: 19). 

55 Stopka (2016: 59-61). 

56 Movses Khorenatsi III, 61 (1865: 259-260; Thomson 1978: 335—336); cf. Ayvazyan (2002: 69—70). 
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law and jurisprudence.” They strengthened the foundations of the Armenian 
Church and its role in the absence of Armenian statehood.” They are therefore 
considered as imperative also for the Churches of Albania and Iberia, although 
it is not known whether representatives from Albania or Iberia were present 
among the clergy or the nobility. 

In fact, the Christological disputes in the South Caucasus receded into the 
background in view of the Sassanid religious policy. When Yazdegerd II (439—457) 
imposed Mazdaism on all his citizens, the Christians of the South Caucasus ap- 
peared united and turned to Rome for support.” Grand Vizier Mihr-Narseh sent 
an edict to the Armenians prompting them to accept Mazdaism unconditionally. 
Faced with this threat, the Armenian nobility, supported by the Georgians and 
Albanians, prepared to defend Christianity: in 449, Catholicos Yovsep I convened 
the Council of Artashat, as an immediate response of the Christians to the edict 
of Yazdegerd II.® The united Christians of the South Caucasus gave their lives for 
their religion,“ while at the same time in the West the Christological discussion 
reached a peak in the so-called Robber Synod of Ephesus (449). Here, without the 
participation of the Caucasian Christians, Cyril of Alexandria's successor Dioscu- 
rus I (444-451) supported Eutyches’ one-sided interpretation of Cyril’s teachings. 
This resulted in areal monophysitism, saying that Christ has only one, namely the 
divine nature. The following resistance and anathema of Dioscurus prompted 
Emperor Marcian (450—457) to summon the Council of Chalcedon in 451. This 
council would change the entire Christian world in a lasting way - and also 
divide the hitherto united Churches in the South Caucasus. 


57 Cf. Akinean (1949: 79-170); Hakobyan (1964: 422-466). 

58 Petrosyan (2016: 97—98). 

59 Stopka (2016: 61). 

60 The edict, the synod and the joint struggle of Armenians, Georgians and Albanians are im- 
pressively narrated by Elishe in his History of Vardan and the Armenian War (Thomson 1982: 
77-79; on the Council of Artashat 81—82). 

61 Cf. Chapter 7A of this Handbook (Drost-Abgaryan) for the *Holy Covenant" of the three peo- 
ples. 
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3 The period of Antichalcedonian movements: 
cultural self-discovery - yet united in dogma 
and hierarchy: 451-556 


3.1 The Fourth Ecumenical Council of Chalcedon (451) 


The aim of the Council of Chalcedon in 4518? was to reaffirm the decisions of 
Ephesus against the heresies of Eutyches and Nestorius, thus repealing the *Rob- 
ber Synod" of Ephesus in 449, and to find a resolution on the natures of Christ. 
The Council issued the Chalcedonian definition, which rejected the notion of a 
single nature in Christ, declaring that he has two natures in one person and 
hypostasis, and emphasising the completeness of both natures: divine and human. 
The Council also issued 27 disciplinary canons that regulate church administra- 
tion and authority. The acts further declare as binding two letters by Cyril of 
Alexandria and the Tomus Leonis, a letter sent by Pope Leo I to Flavian of Con- 
stantinople in 449.9 Hundreds of bishops took part in the council; none, however, 
had come from Sassanid Armenia, Albania, or Iberia.9 

Armenia and its Albanian and Georgian allies were involved in a religious 
war with the Sassanids and could not actively interfere in the Christological dis- 
putes in the West. They had to face the conversions of their own leaders and the 
Massagetean® invasions from the North-East. Christianity in Persia had mean- 
while turned to a dyophysite Antiochian Christology based on Theodore of Mop- 
suestia (which was interpreted as *Nestorian" from outside), whereas in the West, 
it was leading to a momentous confrontation on the one or two natures of Christ, 
which resulted in a schism between Antioch and Alexandria. 


62 This Council is considered the best documented. Only the following few works that deal 
specifically with the reception of the Council resolutions by the Armenian and the South Cauca- 
sian Churches in general shall be listed: Price and Whitby (2009); Nersoyan (2004); Van Oort and 
Roldanus (1997); Garsoian (1996: 99-112); Ashjian (1970: 348-362); Sarkissian (1965). 

63 For the original text in Latin and Greek of the Tomus Leonis see https://www.earlychurch 
texts.com/public/leo tome.htm; for an English translation see https://www.ccel.org/ccel/schaff/ 
npnf214.xi vii.html. 

64 The Armenian bishops who signed the Council documents as named in the sources are John 
of Sebastia (Armenia I), Constantine of Melitene (Armenia II) and Manasses of Theodosiopolis. 
Cf. Stopka (2016: 64); Inglisian (1953: 361—362); Garsoian (1999: 128). 

65 The Iranian Massagetae had settled northeast of Albania, on the eastern shores of the Caspian 
Sea. 
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3.2 The “Albanian Church Council” of Atuen 
(end of 5t century) 


Under these circumstances, it may seem surprising that the “Albanian” Council 
of Atuen took place exactly during this turbulent period, at the end of the 5" cen- 
tury. Trusting Movses Kalankatuatsi (I, 26), this council was assembled by King 
Vachagan III (485—510) of Albania at his summer residence in Aluen, south of the 
Albanian capital Kapalak (Gabala), as a secular-ecclesiastical council with 18 cler- 
ics and nobles from Artsakh and Utik. The 21 canons of this council entered into 
Armenian church history as “King Vachagan’s canons”.% The Council was intend- 
ed to secure the power of the Church and settle its disputes with the nobility. Due 
to the similarities in content with the Armenian councils of Ashtishat (356) and 
Shahapivan (444) and the differing life dates of the bishops mentioned, critical 
research tends to place this Council not in the time of Vachagan III but earlier, in 
the middle of the 5 century® or even in the time of Vachagan II (375-385). The 
Council could thus have taken place already in the 4" century, in the temporal 
vicinity of the Councils of Ashtishat, which particularly reflect the tensions be- 
tween secular and spiritual leadership but whose acts have not been preserved. 
In times of serious territorial threats from Sassanids and Massageteans and of 
the religious struggles with Zoroastrians and *Nestorian" Christians, why should 
the Church of Albania have met to discuss “administrational” issues? Regardless 
of the question of its exact dating, this Council is another evidence of the Armeni- 
an-Albanian unity and as such definitely of great importance. 

Facing this geopolitical background, one should not expect a real discussion 
of the questions of *Nestorianism" and the Henotikon issued by the Byzantine 
emperor Zeno in 482 before the end of the 5™ and the beginning of the 6® cen- 
tury. Nestorianism was more widespread in the Sassanid-controlled countries, 
while adherers of Chalcedon enjoyed imperial support in Constantinople.”° In the 
480s, political turmoil ruled in the South Caucasus or, as Maghakia Ormanean 
aptly put it, at a time when Vahan Mamikonean himself fought for his faith on 
the battlefield of Nersehapat and Catholicos Yovhannes Mandakuni supported 
this war, there was not really the time to deal with religious disputes.” 


66 Emin (1860a: 65-69); Dowsett (1961a: 50-54); Bedrosian (2010: 40—43). Cf. Ayvazyan (2002: 44). 
67 Hakobyan (1971: 91-100). 

68 Akinean discusses the dating of this council in detail (1949: 91-97). 

69 Hovhannisyan (1967: 265-274). 

70 Stopka (2016: 64-65); Petrosyan (2016: 113-114). 

71 Ormanean (1959: 255) “dunwtwinwlwhgnfFpvubpp  n[unbjri]. 4p qinubup, BE 2bunnpflnup 
Spumupwl fhin bh: muibgun, shy uju Shenghh bpp wesw V'unfhlpfuburu, ngh h pops yp 
iPin pun kp Sunnnn upuipunuiu [ours Saup Vbpuk<uniqunnh. Guilpannunfuspun]n Eg, usia ini ipi 
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4 The sixth century itch: the vertical separation - 
hierarchically two, dogmatically one? 


The acceptance and final enforcement of the Antichalcedonian doctrine by the 
Armenian Church will not be discussed in detail here. Instead, the focus is set on 
the question of dogmatic unity or disunity between the Armenian Church and 
the Church of Albania. This aims at answering two questions: first, whether the 
“Nestorian threat” in the Persian Empire represented a more burning issue for 
the South Caucasian miaphysite Churches than the Henotikon and was therefore 
primarily treated; and second, whether the Henotikon was confirmed by the end 
of the 5" century at the Council of Vagharshapat or at Dvin in 506 or 555. The 
latter question has already been discussed in detail." The most important sources 
for the two councils in Dvin (506 and 555) are the Book of Letters’? and the associat- 
ed reports of Yovhannes of Odzun,"^ Movses Kalankatuatsi,? Yovhannes Draskhan- 


um SES uy puri lin &mjuriunnpln, poth iE&bpnd gpguirbi nz unnb'in ep; cf. Garsoian (1999: 
503). 

72 Some researchers, such as M. Chamchean, A. Ter-Mikelean, M. Ormanean, V. Inglisian and K. 
Sarkissian plead for an official rejection of the Council of Chalcedon by Babken I in his Council 
of Dvin. Others like N. Garsoian or G. Garitte argue on the basis of foreign sources such as the 
Narratio de rebus Armeniae, the treatise of Arsen Sapareli, Photius' letter to Catholicos Zakaria 
etc. that this only happened during the Second Council in 555. Furthermore, Garsoian is among 
others of the opinion that Babken I convened two councils, namely one in 491 in Vagharshapat 
to receive the Henotikon and the second in 505/6 against Nestorianism. She concludes that the 
6 century documents, especially those of Babken I, represent “plutôt une forme extrême de la 
doctrine attribuée à Nestorius et encore plus à son maitre Théodore de Mopsueste" (Garsoian 
1996: 111). C£. Garsoian (2010: 497—506). 

73 According to Garsoian (1999: 167-194; 2010: 497—506), eleven documents of the Girk' T1toc 
refer to the two councils at Dvin. For the First Council, we have two letters: a) the letter of the 
Armenians to the orthodox in Persia, 1° letter of Catholicos Babken I (Girk 1901: 41-47); b) the 
letter of the Armenians to the orthodox in Persia, 2" letter of Catholicos Babken I, dated around 
508 (Girk 1901: 48—51). The first letter was discovered and recognised as Acts of the First Council 
of Dvin by Karapet Ter-Mkrtchean only towards the end of the 19™ century. For the Second 
Council on Dvin 555 (Girk 1901: 52-77) we may mention c) the letter of the orthodox Syrians to 
the Armenians (Girk 1901: 52-54); d) the response to the letter of the Syrians by Catholicos Nerses 
(Girk 1901: 55-58); e) the letter of the Syrian deacon Abdisho to Catholicos Nerses (Girk 1901: 59— 
61); £) the second letter of Abdisho to Catholicos Nerses about the anathema of the Nestorians 
(Girk 1901: 62-65); g) the third letter of Abdisho about Nestorianism (Girk 1901: 66-67); h) the 
fourth letter of Abdisho about an anathema of all heretics (Girk 1901: 68-69); and i) the letter of 
shame from Catholicos Nerses to the bishops (Girk 1901: 70-71). 

74 Girk (1901: 220—233). 

75 Kalankatuatsi relates in his book II, ch. 47 about the First Council of Dvin: Pulj ghin &wp[up L. 
muni unl pgbyny Cununmunju Lung puququ dnqndnju. Puqhbyntip bulo Surku doming 'h 
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akerttsi,/5 Ukhtanes of Sebaste,” Stepanos of Taron,” Samuel of Ani, Stepanos 
Orbelian,?? and others, including also foreign-language sources such as the Greek 
Narratio de rebus Armeniae?! as well as scattered Georgian and Syrian sources. 


dutty Pwphbih uyog yu fProghhoup: 8njup L unfbtan fi Pn, Zuigp b Uri b. Ippe 
d fiapurübun tqnfbghi qd qnia uiglbrnfuh L qanu Linh Spww pupbywan [Jutun uyu 
2nnaufng! Qhiniip L Ytwunwuw y (Emin 1860a: 214) — “180 years after the conversion of Armenia, 
a council concerning the Council of Chalcedon was convoked at the time of the katolikos Bab- 
gen I. Greece, all of Italy, Armenia, Albania and Iberia unanimously anathematized the foul 
council of Chalcedon and the epistle of Leo, in accordance with the order of the blessed kings 
of the Romans, Zeno and Anastasius" (Dowsett 1961a: 173-174). 

76 Draskhanakerttsi noted that in addition to Armenian bishops, also bishops from Iberia and 
Albania had been present at the Council which had shared the Henotikon and anathematized 
the Council of Chalcedon (1912: 62): b. uruujLu qui quil d'unfurinuljh dh Swrunn pupbywgnn [tbuti wn 
Swuwpwhy Gunnnunnbu hihip gwejwpshi Znnaiing,  Zugng, pag L Unncrihg' — Sununnup 
unfbubgncug... 'h pug pulibgbui qd nni[u Pusqlbynup: — “And thus at that time, there was unity of 
faith in the lands of the Greeks, the Armenians and the Albanians, who had severally anathema- 
tized and rejected the council of Chalcedon" (Maksoudian 1987: 92). 

77 Ukhtanes (1871: ch. II / 32-33, 57-59); Brosset (1870: 310—311); Arzoumanian (2008: 79-80). Just 
like Kalankatuatsi's, Ukhtanes' report concerns only the First Council at Dvin. 

78 Stepanos Taronetsi (1885: 82-83); Greenwood (2017: 150—151). Taronetsi reports on the Second 
Council but does not mention Albania. 

79 Ter-Mikelean (1893: 274). Samuel Anetsi refers to the council of Babken I and to the joint, 
unanimous anathema of the Council of Chalcedon and the Tomus Leonis by Greece, Italy, Arme- 
nia, Albania and Iberia. 

80 Emin (1861: 332): Þwpdbw dnqny 'h Uap pul Zu yng L Uunping nagqunjuuraug, dui sup 
vaqufurn fa Vbi purlgafauagfu, np 'b Porn d ple be fuut upg bybgbgeny Puspqbube yuslInghlynupe Zuiqng, 
pun opal L. pusu hu Un; E P Eunpusuyo) [un Upeubug: ‘bu pdbusy dni 'h achi yusenepu Ubupuh 
thu |2nnblinuh, op wuts pusnhbintanlni uws uthi L 9buannph asus u, np 'h yqdwhg fupi 
%phanph Utd pep. Doaadlih. puq. npmiaf. bp bpufubjh d'Inpurapojburi Ub ibusg hanpina” wgwljbrn 
Unfupup php[9nqur&op. — “2, Another council was convened in Nor kaghak' [Vagharshapat] by 
Armenian and Assyrian orthodox regarding the evil heresy of the Nestorians in Khuzestan, and 
about the orders of the Church. [The meeting was led] by Babken, kat'oghikos of the Armenians, 
and [was attended] by the venerable Mushe', metropolitan of Siwnik'. 3. The council held in Dvin 
in the time of Kat'oghikos Nerse's about the definitions of Chalcedon and the heresy of Nestor 
[being practised] in the loathsome monastery of Grigor Manazhir E'r'azhik. Present there was 
Petros, the metropolitan of Siwnik', a student of Movse's K'ert'oghahayr" (Bedrosian 2015: 230). 
Cf. Shahnazareants (1859: II, 201) and the French translation by Brosset (1864: 252). 

81 This text describes the relationship between the Armenian and Greek Churches from a pro- 
Chalcedonian position, thus also the rejection of the Council of Chalcedon in Dvin, as well as 
isolated attempts at a reunion in the 6'^ and 7" centuries. It was originally written in about 700 
in Armenian. The original text is lost, today only the Greek translation Diegesis from before the 
11™ century is preserved. The text was known to Armenian authors and had probably also served 
as a model, e.g. for the Armenian version of the letter from Photius to Zakaria. Even Catholicos 
Arsen Sapareli of Mtskheta used it as a basis for his treatise on the Armenian-Georgian schism 
in the 9% century. Cf. Thomson (2005b); Garitte (1952: 16); Aleksidze (2018: 91). 
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4.1 The First Council of Dvin (506) 


Catholicos Babken I Otmsetsi (490—516) convened the First Council of Dvin in 506 
in the presence of many bishops of the Armenian, Georgian, and Albanian as 
well as the Syriac Church. After having clarified the (miaphysite) Christological 
position of his Church, Babken I writes in his first letter to the orthodox Christians 
of Persia:? “This is the faith of the Romans, and of us Armenians and of the 
Georgians and of the Albanians”, and reiterates a few lines later that “the Ro- 
mans, and we, the Armenians, and the Georgians, and the Albanians, do not 
perceive this blasphemy, do not accept it, do not convey it, and do not believe it, 
but anathematise it."?^ In his second letter, he confirms that the beliefs he de- 
scribes are in harmony with those of the Georgians and Albanians.® This consen- 
sus in the rejection of *Nestorianism" is also discernible in the letter of the Syriac 
Bishop Simeon of Beth Arsham: *Now also 33 bishops of the place of Gurzan 
along with their kings and leaders as well as 32 bishops of Greater Armenia of 
the Persians with their governors and the rest of the orthodox bishops and Chris- 
tian kings, from Constantine, the true believing king, to emperor Anastasius, alive 
today, have followed and confirmed these things".59 Unanimous rejection of the 
Nestorian doctrines among Armenians, Georgians and Albanians is also testified 
by the above-mentioned Armenian chroniclers. 


4.2 The Second Council of Dvin (555) 


In 555, Catholicos Nerses II Bagrewandetsi convened the Second Council of Dvin,®” 
at which the “Union Pact" was decided, the teaching of Nestorius anathematised, 


82 The dogmatic letter was addressed to the Persians at the request of the Syrians participating 
in the Council. It was intended to show that the religious freedom for *Romans", Armenians, 
Georgians and Albanians in the Persian Empire granted by the new king Kavad should also 
apply to the Syrian miaphysites, since they shared the same faith and did not belong to the 
“Nestorian” Syrians. Cf. Garsoian (1998: 438-466); Stopka (2016: 69). 

83 Girk (1901: 45): Quiqu Sununn Znpndp L Shp Zujyph dhpp b Unnawup nihi p. 

84 Girk (1901: 46): (...) bp 2nnmfp L bp ¿u 4p, L Lhne, L Ujniwip, qSusSnynefPpeuu quiu né 
plulpupusp, L né plurnvu[uf.p, L ng ngprfufp, L ng Sununmnfp, wy b ugnilf.p. 

85 Girk (1901: 51): (... ) «pug L Uqrewihg d fnupurim[dbunfp pep pwighep wejuupsh apnd. 

86 Butts (2022: 315). 

87 The most important sources on the Second Council of Dvin and its resolutions are Yovhannes 
of Odzun (Girk 1901: 221), Stepanos Taronetsi (1885: 82-83), Kirakos Gandzaketsi (Melik-Ohanjane- 
an 1961: 60—61), Stepanos Orbelian (Emin 1861: 239—334), and Vardan Areveltsi (1862: 84); cf. also 
the letters in Girk (1901: 52 and 77) mentioned above as well as the Narratio (Garitte 1952: 130— 
175). 
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and the Council of Chalcedon rejected. Moreover, the community with the pro- 
Chalcedonian Christians was abolished.9? This implies that the Armenian Church 
was still in dogmatic unity and communion with the Albanians and Georgians in 
the second half of the 6™ century, after the Second Council of Dvin. In c. 564, 
Pseudo-Zacharias-Rhetor emphasises, based on Zacharias of Mytilene's (465—536) 
Greek writing:?? “Along with them also in this northern region are five believing 
nations, who have 24 bishops, and a catholicos in Dvin, a large city in Persian 
Armenia. The name of their catholicos was Gregory, a righteous and renowned 
man. (...) Arran is a country in the territory of Armenia, with its own language, 
a believing and baptised nation, and they have a prince who is subject to the 
king of Persia.” Other Syriac sources of the 6® century report on the Armenian 
Church under Persian oppression, but without mentioning Albania or Iberia.?! 

The *nationalism" of the Christian communities of the South Caucasus gradu- 
ally began to take shape, even though the easternmost part of historical Armenia, 
i.e. Artsakh and Utik, had just been annexed to the Albanian Marzpanate.?? 

The first dogmatic discrepancies are noticeable in the correspondence be- 
tween Catholicos Yovhannes II Gabeleantsi (558—574)? and the Albanian bishop 


88 Stopka (2016: 73—75). Nerses adopted the official title of Catholicos, thereby emphasising the 
independence of his Church in Persian Armenia from the Patriarchate in Constantinople on the 
one hand and the Patriarchate of the Church of the East in Seleucia-Ctesiphon on the other hand. 
37 canons were handed down at the Council under the title *Canon of Catholicos Nerses and 
Bishop Nershapuh Mamikonean" and included in the lawbook (Hakobyan 1964: 475-490). The 
Council also marks the (subsequent) beginning of the Armenian era. It further includes the 
formula *You were crucified for us" added to the Trisagion (cf. below) as attested in the reply 
of the Armenian Catholicos Nerses and Bishop Nershapuh Mamikonean to the Syrians (Girk 1901: 
55—58, here 56), and also in the Narratio (Garitte 1952: 168). 

89 On Zacharias Rhetor cf. Rist (1998; 2002). 

90 Greatrex (2011: 446-447); cf. also Hamilton and Brooks (1899: 327—328); Melkonyan (1976: 221- 
317). 

91 This includes the Chronicle of Arbela by Mésiha-Zéka (Kawerau 1985; Armenian translation 
by Melkonyan 1976: 31-118) and the “Church History” by John of Ephesus (English translation by 
Payne Smith 1860; Armenian translation by Melkonyan 1976: 321-460). 

92 Nersoyan (2004: 9). Hakobyan (1987: 139—140, 275) argues that by politically merging the east- 
ern provinces of Armenia (Artsakh and Utik) with Albania and by later moving the seat of 
government and the catholicosate to Partaw in Utik, the Albanian church was ethnically much 
more exposed to Armenian assimilation. A large part of the population of these regions were 
Armenians. This assimilation could also have aggravated the lack of assertiveness of the written 
Albanian language, but hardly prevent the dogmatic quarrels of the 6® and 7™ centuries. 

93 Apparently, Yovhannes II, despite all his efforts, could not keep either the Albanians, the 
Georgians or the Syunetsis from moving away from the Armenian Church. His last years of 
tenure were additionally marked by his struggle against the renewed efforts of the new Marzpan 
Suren to re-establish Zoroastrianism. In 571, Yovhannes II went with Vardan Mamikonean to 
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of Partaw and later Catholicos of Albania, Abas (552-596), when it comes to the 
Catholicos’s order to drive the heretics out of Albania and to the inclusion of the 
xac'ecar formula (“You who were crucified for us”) into the Trisagion.?^ The latter 
firmly refused, as did Bishop Vrtanes of Syunik.?? Abas, who had been ordained 
in 552 by the predecessor of Yovhannes II in Partaw, succeeded in hierarchically 
separating from the Armenian Church with the support of the Sassanid king. By 
consequence, Abas established the seat not only of the Archbishop in Partaw but 
of the first Catholicos of Albania. He also received a letter from John IV, Patriarch 
of Jerusalem (570—593), who urged him to remain faithful to the “correct”, i.e. 
dyophysite doctrine, and thereby also to secure access to the holy places in Jerusa- 
lem.?6 There are some speculations that the Albanian monasteries in the Holy 


Constantinople to seek help from Byzantium against the Sassanids but was forced to accept the 
Council of Chalcedon. He never returned to Armenia (cf. Ayvazyan 2002: 615). 

94 Yovhannes II addressed his letter (Girk 1901: 81-84) to Abas, Bishop of Partaw, and other 
Albanian bishops; cf. Girk (1901: 83): Uyuwbu Sununnunfp L bplpaujuiglif p L ifusriupuruby m] wubi p. 
Uncpp Yunis, une l Sqnp, unipp l uuu <, np þwgbgwp iuri bp, ngnpilf bus bg: pul, gné 
funuennd{usinquis uruujLu 'hgnijbgpru uncpip Sup pud (...) qui jfiu huhu h unu'ug l h uw uinug dbpng 
Suus, l qfwSwphp ijwprpunijbuin |Jh tui Ungus wibibpu ng wnby wpduruh jubjni[dburu, — “So we 
will bow down in faith and glorify, ‘Holy God, holy and mighty, holy and immortal, you who 
were crucified for us, have mercy on us.' And the holy fathers anathematised those who did not 
confess in such a way" (cf. also n. 87 above). Movses Kalankatuatsi reports the correspondence 
with Abas in his book II, ch. 7 (Emin 1860a: 94-97; Dowsett 1961a: 72-74) and gives information 
about Abas in III, 24 (Emin 1860a: 275): Skp Upwu, np 'h uljgpuru Prusta ¿us Ing iin[ubug quiin 
Sui gpuupbinni [B bui 'h Qn, 'h Quipu" Gus busy wifu pwrwune l énpu, gbujhuljiujnum Bb ul 
bs puti Ynghguy: Un unju uyu; undnprf]fuci qpbi 'b uquspa ib [fon fu. Uqruwtupy, bbiaog L 
Snpusg lui[Pnulhlinulo: be wn uui gpbghts'h drqm[n fa Prins wuby Uh popes wenn [Hart h 
Pwpyhn [Jb itu FPpþunnup», L yorbpry 'h Unpp Uia «wits LB fuusshgusp>: — “Lord Abas, 
who at the beginning of the Armenian Era transferred the patriarchal throne from Colay to 
Partaw; summoned from the bishopric of Mec Irank’, he was patriarch for forty-four years. In 
his time, it became the custom to write ‘Catholicos of Albania, Lp'ink and Colay’ on the covers 
of letters. They wrote to him from the Council of Dwin to the effect that he should teach the one 
nature of the godhead and humanity of Christ and should add the words ‘in holy God immortal, 
who wert crucified’ [to the Trisagion]” (Dowsett 1961a: 228-229). Moreover, Movses discusses in 
II, 8 the expulsion of heretics from Albania (Emin 1860a: 98; Dowsett 1961a: 74-75). Cf. also 
Svazyan (2019: 210—211). 

95 In his letter to bishop Vrtanes and prince Mihr-Artashir (Girk 1901: 78-80), Yovhannes II 
writes (Girk 1901: 78): ‘pnp pupup qfunkp qusiiÇiuu nhu yun iu, op ud quiefvupsu Php ESwu, _ 
“You know all too well the great danger that has reached our country.” Cf. Svazyan (2019: 214). 
96 Ter-Mkrtchean (1896: 252—256). This letter has only been handed down in Armenian and 
surprises with its sharp tone. The discoverer of the letter, Vardan Ter-Mkrtchean noted (1896: 
215): “Ful, ung Supwuób n. juu hu w fhujhuh ungby fupiwpusuolwine bu p uritu twp pn pep 
dh gunn <huwupnphn nbybhm opes E, np gnjg E wnuypu, Bb pugybu uq b pigyhuh piipapahuli 
uw uribpnaf L uljunib pppuunn'ubusy Sununnmuljhgubnfh hnnt bg SwypwSwh pn Sung nb PH “And the 
description of the persecution of Armenians with such ugly self-sufficiency is a very interesting 
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Land might have become Chalcedonian by the time of John IV and that these 
monasteries also exerted some pressure on the Catholicos of Albania.’ 

This new dogmatic disagreement should, however, not be considered solely 
as nationalistic aspiration; the Armenian Church suffered even from an inner- 
Armenian schism due to the separation of the influential diocese of Syunik. After 
the end of the Byzantine-Sassanid War in 572—591, the direct rule of the Byzantine 
Empire was extended to all western parts of Armenia. Soon Emperor Maurice 
(582-602) decided to increase his political control throughout the Caucasus region 
and gained support from the local pro-Chalcedonian faction of the Armenian 
Church. 


4.3 The *Western Armenian" Council of Theodosiopolis (593) 


In 593, a regional council of Western Armenian bishops was summoned in the city 
of Theodosiopolis. The participating bishops confessed the Chalcedonian defini- 
tion; however, the pugnacious Armenian Catholicos Movses II Eghivardetsi (574— 
604) stayed away from the bishop's council.?? Yovhannes III Bagaranetsi (610/615) 
was appointed as the Chalcedonian counter-Catholicos with residence in Avan; 
thus dyophysitism was also officially established in Sassanid Armenia.?? Not only 


piece of information that shows how early and on what large scale the persecution of Armenians 
by Christian fellow believers began." In this letter, the Jerusalem (Greek) Patriarch John IV urges 
Abas not to unite dogmatically with the Armenians. Even more, he demands from Abas to expel 
the Armenian heretics (seduced by the Syrian Abdisho) from the monasteries in Albania, as he 
himself had already done in Jerusalem; cf. Ter-Mkrtchean (1896: 252): .. qnpu bu %uqmjdbgh be 
Sui wu&bgh Ee uiui pu. nbn. wypkp qt wh Sui ng — *... whom I anathematized and chased out 
while one of the city's Armenian monasteries was set on fire" (Terian 2020b: 18). For a Latin 
translation of the letter cf. Vardanian (1912: 64-77). 

97 Cf. Thomson (1985) and Chapter 8 of this Handbook (Tchekhanovets) as to the Albanian mon- 
asteries in the Holy Land. 

98 Movses's open rejection of this synod of bishops has become famous through the secondary 
tradition from the Greek Diegesis and Arsen Sapareli: “I shall not cross the river Azat to eat 
baked bread of the Greeks, nor will I drink their warm wine" (Garitte 1952: 243; cf. Stopka 2016: 
79). Here the Armenian Catholicos relates to the leavened bread and the wine mixed with hot 
water (Gk. Çéov ‘boiling’) used in the communion of dyophysite Greeks (but not of the miaphysite 
Armenians). 

99 Cf. the History by Sebeos, ch. 19 (Abgaryan 1979: 91): Puid'urubgun. wyw h wfðnn hwfðnghlnun- 
[puis ybplu, wines hr fu Unduku, L Sheung 8nfSwis: Urijubu h Qupupg yrplussk, L 8 ]|<ui" 
8ncinug: — “Then the see of the Catholicosate was divided into two: one named Movsés and the 
other Yovhan - Movses in the Persian sector and Yovhan in the Greek" (Thomson 1999: 37). Cf. 
also Movses Kalankatuatsi (II, 48; Emin 1860a: 217): be q2urju Quipuplp be 8n fup puiduribw Eht. be 
mkp Undue bp gwant Uppnfu Yphanph b dp. be Indu p Bring Suluh abu unnrig]iu 
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the political border between the Persian Empire and Byzantium had thus moved 
very far into Central Armenia!?? but also the dogmatic border. Because of this 
unusual and unfortunate schism, Bishop Petros of Syunik preferred to have the 
holy Myrrh consecrated and the bishops of Syunik ordained by the miaphysite 
Catholicos of Albania until the schism was overt% In fact, all successors of Petros 
on the throne of the Metropolitan of Syunik, i.e. Gigan, Vrtanes, Grigor and Krista- 
por were ordained by the Catholicoi of Albania.’ This fact proves a certain auton- 
omy of the Albanian Church and a hierarchical detachment from the Armenian 
Church, supported by the cohesion with the Metropolitan of Syunik. At the same 
time the episcopal ordination and consecration of myrrh attests a common miaph- 
ysite doctrine and dogmatic unity of the Armenian Church with the Church of 
Albania. 


5 The 7" century - a sporadic horizontal 
division: different in dogma and in hierarchy 


5.1 The Third Council of Dvin (607) 


A renewed outbreak of war in Persia in the early 7 century indirectly ended 
also the period of rift in the Armenian Church. On the initiative of King Khos- 


qn Swt nifi bp wn inu: — “The Persians and the Greeks had divided Armenia and Lord Movsés 
was on the throne of St. Gregory at Dwin, while a certain Yohan was set up close by on the 
Greek side in opposition" (Dowsett 1961a: 176). 

100 The river Azat acted as a natural border: on the left Persarmenia, with the Catholicosate of 
Dvin not far from it, and on the right the Byzantine Empire with Avan. 

101 Movses Kalankatuatsi (II, 48; Emin 18602: 219): Pul; qbplgncurinugi Sur gmauglIiimi [bur [umnbgpru 
turu phucnyu Mbinpnup, np Swubusy ‘h (Ju ju&u ir ujunnnibn bun Jh&ul hu pupal ununi dbntwrpn fhi 
Unnwtihg bL qf þinni opsin [obit Uf pugbe UL fusugh unan Uppn ju 9.nhannh: = “During this schism 
of the patriarchate, however, the people of Siwnik' scorned it and submitted to neither side 
following the command of their bishop, the virtuous Petros, who, when he died, instructed his 
diocese to accept consecration and the holy chrism from the Albanians until such time as the 
see of St. Gregory should be reunited” (Dowsett 1961a: 176). Cf. also Stepanos Orbelian (Emin 
1861: 65): be uuu ua paff frau <punfurjbusg bp Mbinpnu Jbanu guy golly aan b Jina hg 
wn'iniu gábnánunpni fhí l qdL[2, fhigh þuquqwugph [orn fhi, qnp l wpwpnpu pul: — “It was 
because of such contention that the blessed Petros stood back from this noise and disorder and 
took ordination and chrism from Aghuania, until the disturbance calmed down” (Bedrosian 2015: 
50). Cf. further Garitte (1952: 212); Akinean (1903-1904); Mahé (1993: 387-388); Aleksidze (2018: 
121); Stopka (2016: 78-79). 

102 This is also mentioned in Stepanos Orbelian's History who in his chapter 25 reports that 
Vrtanes, Simon and their successors Grigor and Kristapor had received episcopal ordination by 
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row II (590—628), a third Council took place in Dvin in 607, primarily to elect a 
new Catholicos, secondarily to clarify the hierarchical relationship with the 
Churches of Iberia and Albania. Presumably the united rejection of the Tomus 
Leonis was not the primary aim. In the course of this Third Council of Dvin, at 
which Abraham Albatanetsi was elected Catholicos (607-615), the bishop of Syun- 
ik, Kristapor, also decided to return to the bosom of the Armenian Church. Thus, 
at the beginning of the 7" century the Armenian Church was reunited.!? Even 
more, according to Sebeos, Marzpan Smbat IV Bagratuni and Khosrow II program- 
matically proclaimed miaphysitism.!^^ Although Catholicos Abraham had no Chal- 
cedonian rivals among his own ranks, a counter-movement emerged from the 
Georgian — and presumably also the Albanian - Church. In fact, the Third Council 
of Dvin has been widely labelled as the starting point of the separation between 
the Armenian and Georgian Churches, based on a dispute between Abraham I 
and his former deacon, Kyrion, Catholicos of Iberia. 5 In recent research, the 
contradictory source situation is examined in particular, and the role of the Alba- 
nian church in this separation is also examined more closely.!?6 Interestingly, the 


the catholicoi of Albania. According to his chapter 26, the ordination of the metropolitans of 
Syunik was terminated with the consecration of Davit, the successor of Kristapor, by the Armeni- 
an Catholicos Abraham. 

103 According to the sources, no representatives of the Churches of Iberia and Albania took part 
in this Council. Ukhtanes writes in his book II, ch. 35 (1871: II, 61): Ful, pip ng bbe hngbgbw h 
Swpuwthuti, pwigh funn gan uuu bplinugu Ipipuinburu, np Suubur Ep Un h gungi gop 
quinuuguign fu Jmugbu bp, apod L Sine quitophin dpe, pul tj |? qhlinui Ugruwpg, np g fud unf Upp 
byjpulmyne bp tuya blu Zuigng, Suture [Bbunfp. hug hohe ag bht p drin, qap wywuwghg 
quunnéunt ybuiny: — “Kyrion was not invited to the nuptial, due to his despicable damnation 
caused by the pangs of his earlier conception which gave birth to his impiety. As for the Catholi- 
cos of Albania, who was an archbishop in relation to the Catholicos of Armenia, for some conflict 
or another, did not attend the council, the reason of which I shall state later” (Arzoumanian 
2008: 82). 

104 In his chapter 46, Sebeos quotes Khosrow's order (Abgaryan 1976: 151): 8npny Ybpusy Sporto 
bun wppusy onapri], bP wS binsgi prpunnttbusyp, ap fur. fal] pepo |Pbuntpu bi Sununn qàuigngu 
lugu: — “All Christians who are under my authority should hold the faith of Armenia" (Thom- 
son 1999: 118). Cf. also Svazyan (2019: 241-242). 

105 Aleksidze (2018: 100-101); Svazyan (2019: 194—195); Petrosyan (2016: 132-134); Stopka (2016: 
81-82); Garsoian (1999: 516—583). Cf. Mahé (1996); Akinean (1910). 

106 In the opinion of Aleksidze (2018), Garsoian (1999 and 1998), and others, the early tradition 
based on the Book of Letters contradicts the later reports by Movses Kalankatuatsi as well as, 
especially, Ukhtanes and Stepanos Orbelian. Cf. Movses (II, 47; Emin 1860a: 214): be jun mduncu 
L koffi unfuig wighjng 'h dunfuriulju UppusÇunfnr Zurgng hwfnigphnuh pud w'ubguri hpp 'h Zwgng 
Uf fps ine [Fb 'h dbns 4hipþnip, wy L 8nejup L Pawu (hu: pin nuu: bul) Ugrewip ng puslpnbgus 
ampia bE L'h fusus fabio ung. npag appupbpulpe Prf dwt Ypuppntsf 
alifunpupdni bui ÜppurSunf hz gunu unfbful i 'h psg. Ipnpbinju qiw upi 2nquny, — “Eighty- 
seven years later, in the days of Abraham, catholicos of Armenia, the Georgians separated from 
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sources do not speak about a possible stronger dogmatic orientation of the Geor- 
gians towards Byzantium (or Jerusalem?) as a trigger for the separation, but 
rather about a hierarchical dispute initiated by the discussion about the clerical 
hierarchy within the so far united Churches of the South Caucasus.!?7 This dis- 
pute, which subsequently led to the Armenian-Georgian schism, is preceded by 
an extensive exchange of letters, which had started even long before the election 
of Abraham. It just seems to have taken a harder stance in the lengthy written 
discussion.5 As a result of this quarrel, in his sharply worded pastoral letter, 


the Armenians through the accursed Kiwrion, and Greece and Italy with them; Albania, however, 
did not abandon orthodoxy or communion with Armenia. Abraham, in an encyclical concerning 
Kiwrion’s disobedience, denounced him to all peoples and cut him off with the sword of the 
spirit" (Dowsett 1961a: 173-174); Stepanos, ch. 68 (Emin 1861: 332) / 69 (Shahnazareants 1859: 201— 
202): hudba] dngni 'h Tahu, bphhgu urigqunf, Upp Su w Jus [Png flnupfr, np quii puuduriuf'uru dmg 
upper fa Yþipþnth le qunnb]n fa Uqrus hg, pig npa bp u pusisb hi tphuinanhnp' dlanpungoj[un Ub ibaog 
ung p wftnnuljus o pu ¿u Ing, gopret unf btl hu pupápu qpiunu tind pet l gun 
push byninols ig l wSwqþi ugnffhip quuljbg hu ba wnay l uru&unnpr. Pw Unghi: = “The third 
council at Dvin under Kat'oghikos Abraham regarding the separation of the Iberians/Georgians 
[from the Armenian Church] by the vile Kiwrion, and the separation of the Aghuans. This [coun- 
cil] was under the direction of the marvellous Kristap'or, metropolitan of Siwnik, along with 
other holders of sees of the Armenians. In this meeting they completely eliminated any familiari- 
ty or mixing with Chalcedonians and, under fearsome anathemas, prevented [the Armenian 
Church] from any closeness or communion with them" (Bedrosian 2015: 230). 

107 Cf. the testimony of Movses Kalankatuatsi (ch. II, 48) on the dispute instigated by the Greeks 
about the 9-rank hierarchy in the Armenian Church (Emin 1860a: 217-218): Ywpqgbt qUppwSul 
upunnp[iapg, L qqncafabgw! wppbujulgagpnu, L glpwgi Jflanpnugnijun: bn bgujju dpusfu, npnaf 
thighs ngpi L Suu ows phpbp. Yoho. Pulj umpp Suigpunatanfi ÜppuiSunf wubp, ppb 
quinaugurSundunn puri q*l hpu' qUqnecafuu, Lingus wily E Eujhuliagnusugaime [J Sus ui dus purr'urul L 
'h php numquu[uun- Sununnnj ruupáuru Upp L bb. pur phbrnu[unp: — *... ranked Abraham as patri- 
arch, the head of the Albanian Church as archbishop, and the head of the Georgian Church as 
metropolitan. The head of the Georgian Church, Kiwrion by name, rebelled and declared his 
opposition, but the patriarch Abraham stated that the Albanians had preceded the Georgians in 
the faith and that the rank of archbishop fell to them. As a result of this dispute the Georgians 
turned from the orthodox faith and became Chalcedonians" (Dowsett 1961a: 176). Ukhtanes al- 
most repeats the same but adds (II, 63; 1871: 120) ...  [vimhp nugqunpuun- Sununnnj riupáuri d fhp.p L 
bb Rumhbyntshl b wwnpbyrs annia h be Yep, d |uyiqundfus b h Mpanfurg Bu pobpu Unplug, b. 
(P) 8nzinulpuri qopunhupugüi gpanbusg ppubp bppiu wig fpes! fulugpby qquisbpbgnif] peu [up h [buo j 
Uqnwthg: — *... the Georgians went astray and became chalcedonians upon the instigation of the 
Satan and Kyrion, as well as following the will of Emperor Maurice and the Greek generals whom 
the infamous Kyrion instigated, seeking their support for his supremacy over the Albanians" 
(Arzoumanian 1988: 123). Later historians have suggested that the Georgian religious policy was 
strongly influenced by the Georgian monks' intense contact with Greek Chalcedonian clergy in 
Palestine and Jerusalem. The same is assumed for the Albanians, but less for the Armenians. Cf. 
Inglisian (1953: 373-375); Mécérian (1965: 62, 727); Thomson (1985: 88). 

108 The miaphysite bishop Movses of Tsurtavi expressed his concern about the increasing devo- 
tion of the Georgian Catholicos Kyrion in a direct letter to him. This put him in danger, he left 
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Abraham forbade his people any contact with the Georgians and community of 
communion with them.!?? Although Movses Kalankatuatsi affirms that this ex- 
communication did not affect the Church of Albania,!? Abraham says in his pas- 


Tsurtavi, and about 606 he turned to Vrtanes with the request to confront Kyrion and his princes 
regarding their Chalcedonian belief. Vrtanes, locum tenens during the vacancy of the Catholicos- 
ate of Dvin (604—607), first wrote a circular concerning the *threat from Nestorians and Chalcedo- 
nians", which was answered with an unequivocal declaration of unity with Armenia (Girk 1901: 
130—131). Bishop Movses of Tsurtavi then writes to Vrtanes about the unity of his parish with 
the Armenian Church (Girk 1901: 132). Vrtanes responds to Movses' letter (Girk 1901: 133-134) 
and writes to Bishop Peter about the incursion of “infidels” into Peter's diocese (Girk 1901: 136— 
137). He further writes to Kyrion as he has learned of his interest in the Chalcedonian doctrine 
and warns him (Girk 1901: 138—139), followed by some more correspondence between Vrtanes 
and the Armenian-loyal Movses of Tsurtavi (Girk 1901: 140-145.). Only then does the famous 
correspondence between Abraham and Kyrion start (Girk 1901: 164—167, 174—188). Initially, these 
letters do not show any major dogmatic differences. Kyrion even thinks that Armenians and 
Georgians have the same faith, although at the same time he affirms the Chalcedonian creed. In 
fact, Kyrion had been ordained as a miaphysite, but in 600 he converted to the Catholic faith 
and maintained direct relations with Rome. This is testified to by a letter from Pope Gregory I 
that bishop Kyrion received in June/July 601. Pope Gregory I informs Kyrion and the other 
Catholic bishops in Iberia how the returning Nestorians will be received among the Catholics 
(XI, 52 in Paul and Hartmann 1899: 324-327): Gregorius I papa Quiricum episcopum et ceteros in 
Hiberia episcopos catholicos, quo modo Nestoriani ad ecclesiam revertentes in catholicorum nume- 
rum recipiantur, docet. Eorum ad se litteras a legatis in urbe Hierosolymitana amissas esse nuntiat. 
He tells him that the letters from the envoys in the city of Jerusalem have been lost (cf. Touma- 
noff 1959: 181). This seems to have been the real background for the tensions, reinforced by the 
disputes in the southern Georgian diocese of Tsurtavi, which was miaphysite-Armenian. Gregory 
emphasises that the Georgians represent the faith of Jerusalem and thus refers more to the 
current situation of the 7 century in Jerusalem which was “ruled” by Chalcedonian Greeks. 
The Armenians, on the other hand, understood the faith of Jerusalem to be the origin of the 
Christian faith. The interference of the Patriarch of Jerusalem should not go unnoticed here, nor 
should the fact of the many contemporary Georgian, Albanian and Armenian monasteries in 
Palestine; cf Thomson (1985: 88). 

109 The encyclical letter of Catholicos Abraham (Girk (1901: 189-195; here 194) is adopted by 
Movses Kalankatuatsi in his book II, ch. 47 (Emin 1860a: 215) Ukg qun h ijbpu, dpuig 
Spunfurjhgurp, unfbulifu Sh Gunprb] pop inum, SR gurun[Bu. k dh h lbpuolgmpu, L fF. apfujbjhu, 
df? h pupbhunfn fpi, dfi h publ dp, Sp! aus Bbp brua b [omi op b Ug]vb[fusgh enbqus ph 
Sun puch, Up h U'wiggbwug fous h. dp h dbp bhbqbgþu qnum punqncuubl. Uy L winuni |[Jbu fp 
wibibpdp <bnuriuu, Puig [nu fu qub, pug, bh lun quni inwy npujbu 2pbhg: — “We and the Albani- 
ans have laid down the following ordinances concerning Georgia: Do not commune with them 
in any way whatsoever - in prayer, eating, drinking, friendship, or bringing up children; do not 
pray at the cross which is said to be at Mcxit’a or the cross of Manglis; do not receive them into 
our churches and do not intermarry with them, but only trade with them, as with the jews" 
(Dowsett 1961a: 174). Ukhtanes has an almost identical text in his book II, ch. 70 (1871: 136; Arzou- 
manian 1988: 134). Cf. Brosset (1870: II, 351). 

110 Book II, ch. 47; cf. n. 105 above. 
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toral letter that his instructions strictly apply to the Albanians as well, in order 
to shame them and make them return from the wrong path they have already 
taken. The later authors, such as Ukhtanes and Yovhannes Draskhanakerttsi, 
but also Georgian sources such as Arsen Sapareli’s treatise focus on the Georgian- 
Armenian conflict. Nevertheless, Abraham’s statement that the Albanians had 
already taken the “wrong path” reminds one of the Albanian Catholicos Viroy 
(596-629). Although Movses Kalankatuatsi, later confirmed by Mkhitar Gosh, de- 
picts Viroy as an upright miaphysite, Sebeos and Stepanos Taronetsi refer to him 
even as a dyophysite Georgian.? Viroy was probably only “brought back" to 
Miaphysitism by the royal decree of Khosrow II in Ctesiphon.!? This decision 
could have sealed the dogmatic and hierarchical disputes with Albania, had there 
not been another power struggle between Byzantium and Persia in the Albanian 
Marzpanate. 


5.2 The Council of Theodosiopolis/Karin (633) 


Emperor Heraclius (610—641) struggled for his empire, which was losing influence 
and ground, especially in the East, but could not hold the region despite a victori- 
ous battle. His fears about the loyalty of the miaphysite Christians in Persia 
prompted him in 633 to convene a council in Theodosiopolis together with the 


111 Girk (1901: 194): nh Spunfuri b duu Urniuruhg Ipoggb, gh ujunniljunbus pwpåghi h pop 
buna Shu, Cf. Aleksidze (2018: 115) and Stopka (2016: 82). 

112 Cf. Movses book II, ch. 14 (Bedrosian 2010: 69-75); Mkhitar Gosh’s Colophon (Alisan 1901b: 
340): Shp Yapny unfu Ih, wyp umpp br opui górwunaugbun usus phun |Jbay dp: ws [A]. 2b: -Lord Viroy 
[reigned as kat'oghikos] for 33 years, a blessed and radiantly virtuous man. Year 75 of the Armeni- 
an Era [A.D. 626]" (Bedrosian 2007a); Sebeos, ch.46 (Abgaryan 1976: 150-151) Pul npp 
qRuqhbynupy qshpng qUqncurufg Ips[fniigplgnutu, be wy pugna? bujpuljugnuniup h 8ng Indu, 
bi ho[vurup, opp bhbuy bht p wraugm afe Qupupg [juisi apu, np be quus gp ul Spunfurghuig 
unuy, — “Those who [supported] Chalcedon included Viroy, Catholicos of Aluank’, and many other 
bishops from Greek territory, and the princes who had submitted to the Persian king. Hence he 
commanded a disputation to be held” (Thomson 1999: 117). Stepanos Taronetsi (1885: 96): Pul; npg 
qPunlibn'upu F dbphng [read: hpnj| b Ugnesufhg hwfnghhnut, op bp h dur umelpapuri, h puru 
wpprip, L wyp nfwip buypulmynunip L bphgnicup purquipurg, op h Bring Induk, L ho[vufup, 
ope bli bh h Swng [Zhu [Ju aoa api Mupuhu, npng qabÀiaspus pi þul Susu bag mw: — "Then 
he commanded that there should be a disputation with those of Chalcedon, Viroy, the Catholicos 
of Albania, who was in P'aytakaran, at the royal court, and certain other bishops and priests of 
cities who were from the sector of the Greeks, and the princes, those who had come into the 
service of the king of Persia" (Greenwood 2017: 162). Svazyan (2019: 244-250 and 251—256) also 
discusses the question of the historical dating of Viroy. Cf. Hakobyan (1987: 191). For Viroy’s 
turning into a dyophysite and Georgian cf. Abgaryan (1979: 325 n. 551). 

113 Hakobyan (1987: 191—192). 
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Armenian Catholicos Ezr I of Paraznakert (630-641) to attempt a renewed union 
along the path of monothelitism,“ which ultimately failed and only moved those 
Armenians closer to the dyophysite Church who were already living in the west- 
ern Armenian settlement area under Byzantine influence. In the absence of sur- 
viving written sources, it is difficult to say whether the Church of Albania was 
involved in this discussion.!! 


5.3 The Fourth and Fifth Councils of Dvin (645 and 648) 


It also remains unclear whether the desperate attempts of the Byzantine Emperor 
Constantine II (641-668) to win over the Armenians after the Arab invasion and 


114 Ayvazyan (2002: 478-479). Many do not regard this event a church council, since it yielded no 
canons or decisions, just a decree from Emperor Heraclius. However, Ayvazyan's encyclopedia 
contains the “Council Acts of Karin" mentioned in Hakobyan (1971: 244-57), which are attributed 
to Justinian and Catholicos Sahak (Ayvazyan 2002: 245): be &nqndbguru punqniaf. bujhulgnugnup dl] pug L 
Ugniufg þh pinu pi fPbnrnuncaqung fu be d fniinpbguri h Sunannu uppng urus pb|ngu be h usun untpp 
d'nqninju (...) — “And many bishops from Georgia and Albania gathered in the town of Theodosio- 
polis and were united in the faith of the holy Apostels and the canons of the Holy council (...)." 
These canons are difficult to classify because they match neither the time of the Council of Theodo- 
siopolis/Karin in 633 nor the lifetimes of Heraclius and Catholicos Ezr I, nor are there timely 
matches with Justinian I (527-565) and Sahak II (534—539) or Justinian II (685-705) and Sahak III 
(677—705). In the case of the latter, certain passages in the text would simply not fit into the time. 
115 Monothelitism is the doctrine of the *one will". Because the notion of Christ's one nature 
also implied one will, church leaders and Heraclius sought to promote monothelitism as a unified 
doctrine that could reconcile the divided Christians in the West and East. 

116 Cf. Stopka (2016: 84); Garitte (1952: 348—349). Stepanos Taronetsi writes (1885: 87-88): Pul, 
pus ppp mgkin qn wannwdusghi gong Jouipbuq [onpa wiin bun pi Baig um[busg 
gunfbusinu j Sbpdnuuðngu pug h dnqndn ju Puls, Suqappbuy ungus pun onhinug` d'birunquipila. 
nop puntuyhu, — “... then they, being ignorant of the Holy Scriptures, were deceived by the 
cunning of the Greeks, condemned all heretics except for those of the council of Chalcedon, they 
took communion in accordance with their rites and returned in magnificent splendor” (Green- 
wood 2017: 156); Yovhannes Draskhanakerttsi (1912: 77): wyw wusuineb unuq Susjpuybinhs bgph 
bp[Jwg Lib, lgnprpalihg be Sunnpn. Vui qubp 'h qnpó juu hu funuunndustne |Jbu: u SuiLunnn , — *The latter 
ordered the Patriarch Ezr to go and associate with the emperor and enter into communion with 
him concerning the profession of faith" (Maksoudian 1987: 99); cf. Mahé (1993: 470). Movses 
Kalankatuatsi does not mention this but reports the community of communion of the bishop of 
Gardman with Ezr, as well as the story of the hermit Yovsep and his journey to Jerusalem (II, 50 
and III, 24; Emin 1860a: 222-224 and 274—278; Bedrosian 2010: 117 and 144). Yovhannes Draskhana- 
kerttsi narrates about the dispute between the *bought" Catholicos Ezr and the philosopher- 
theologian and sacristan of Dvin, Yovhannes Mayragometsi, about Ezr's contract with Heraclius. 
Mayragometsi was “in exile" in Gardman until his death; cf. Terian (20202). 
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finally mediate a church union at the two church councils of Dvin in 645117 and 
in 648? have also affected the Church of Albania. Very little is known about the 
Catholicoi Yovhan and Ukhtanes of Albania who reigned in this period.“ 

The Armenian Catholicos Nerses III Tayetsi (641—661) rejected all union offers, 
even after the invasion of the Byzantine army into Armenia in 652 and despite 
of a personal visit of the emperor to Dvin and a joint liturgy in Greek rite cele- 
brated there. In 653/4 Theodoros Rshtuni, Marzpan of Armenia, voluntarily ac- 
knowledged the Arab suzerainty. The Arabs merged the former Marzpanate of 
Armenia, Iberia and Albania into the *Ostikanate of Arminiya" (ca. 654—884). Ap- 
parently, the political break with the East Romans and the “soft alliance” with 
the Arabs had a positive effect on the anti-Chalcedonian clergy in Albania, despite 
the fact that the Church of Albania tried to act independently of that of Armenia. 
Some clerics were also open to the Chalcedonian doctrine and peered into Geor- 
gia. In the 680s, the Catholicos of Albania, Eliazar (680-686)? who is mainly 
associated with the rediscovery of the cross of Mesrop Mashtots and with the 
“Christianisation” of the Huns, tried to return to the very roots of Christian 


117 The Fourth Council of Dvin entered the Armenian tradition with 12 canons. 17 bishops, 
princes and nobles took part in it; cf. Hakobyan (1971: 200-215); Ayvazyan (2002: 277-278). 

118 According to Sebeos (ch. 45), all Armenian bishops and princes participated at the Fifth 
Council (Abgaryan 1976: 148): be dnqm[bgurü ubus u bujhulpiujiunvipu be insfaupuppi Zung h 
"bmi wn pppunnuwubp Iu|2nenhlinuti "Ubpubu be wn puspbupuan quiquiijupii Zang PEnnpnu 
franncubusg kpt: — “All the bishops and nobles of Armenia gathered at Dvin in the presence of 
the Christ-loving Catholicos Nersés and the pious Armenian general T'éodoros, lord of Rshtunik” 
(Thomson 1999: 113). The Armenian doctrine and Christology were finally consolidated at this 
council, the first three ecumenical councils were acknowledged, Chalcedon was rejected and the 
dogmatic break with the Georgian Church was also emphatically confirmed. Note that in various 
secondary sources, these two councils of Dvin appear often combined as the Fourth Council of 
Dvin (648). 

119 Both names are mentioned in the story of the Albanian prince Juansher (637-680), which is 
only preserved in Movses Kalankatuatsi's History. Juansher, married to the daughter of the prince 
of Syunik, was torn between alliances with Sassanids, Armenians, Georgians and even Byzantines 
in the fight against the Arabs. According to Movses he tried to consolidate the position of the 
Armenian Church in Albania. In the History, chapters 18-35 of book II are dedicated to the great 
prince, only interrupted by the stories about “Bishop Israyel of the Huns” (II, 29 and 33). - 
Catholicos Ukhtanes was known for his condemnation of the marriage policy of the Albanian 
princes, see the genealogies in Movses’ book III, ch. 23 (Emin 1860a: 275): Sbp fljvunvubu, ufu 
unuw h bpm: Uw wks quajdjouiuipu Uqnaaasuhg dut wiqqiugurgwe[o. [uui bwh ut ingw: “Lord 
Uxtanés, twelve years. He cursed the Albanian naxarars on account of their race-polluting mar- 
riages, for which they were put to death" (Dowsett 1961a: 229; cf. also Bedrosian 2010: 143). Cf. 
Svazyan (2019: 260, 266—267). 

120 For the dating see Hakobyan (1987: 277); alternatively, Petrosyan proposes 668—682 (2016: 
254). Cf. Svazyan (2019: 272-273). 
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faith." Catholicos Sahak III of Dzorapor (677—703), who had served as bishop in 
Rot-Parsean in Utik before his ordination as Catholicos, tried to improve the rela- 
tions with the Church of Albania. It was exactly during this ecclesiastical thaw 
that Justinian II re-conquered Armenia in 688/9, as a result of which Catholicos 
Sahak III and some bishops were taken to Constantinople and were forced to sign 
a formula of union. Due to his alliances with the Armenian leadership and their 
importance in the fight against the Arabs, the Emperor abandoned his plans after 
a brief council at Theodosiopolis."? Armenia, Iberia, and Albania remained under 
Arab rule for the next nearly two centuries. 


6 The eighth century: re-united again? 


At the end of the 7™ and the beginning of the 8™ century, the policy of the Arabs 
changed and they began to restrict the autonomy in the Eastern Ostikanate of 
Arminiya and to harass the Church. During a turbulent period in the Armenian 
part of the Ostikanate, which was caused by a rebellion of the local princes, the 
influential Catholicos Nerses Bakur of Albania (686-704) ruled from the end of 
the 7 century. Nerses who initially presented himself as miaphysite, became 
dyophysite under the influence of the former spouse of the Albanian prince Var- 
az-Trdat, Sparama (Spram), and wanted to spread the Chalcedonian doctrine in 
Albania.!? The miaphysite bishops of Albania, most notably the charismatic Isray- 
el of Mets Kolmank and Eliazar of Gardman, responded with a massive counter- 
movement, in the course of which they also sent a letter to the Catholicos of 
Armenia, Etia I Archizetsi (703-717). The latter asked the ruling Arab Caliph Abd 
al-Malik (685-705) for help to remove the heretics and reinstall peace to Alba- 
nia.124 


121 Cf. Movses Kalankatuatsi (II, 33; Emin 1860a: 175-176): br ywut qh tf win bpp uunuaspbingu En, 
pufupip l anpšnp' qupupinurinug qunpu dpd utiy aa bup durubp, gappi q&ədusmua [Jho i Sun: 
upuuil] ujuuni$usinug fwphwtikp. — *... the patriarch Eliazar was like the apostles in word and deed, 
he revengefully drove out deceptive errors and caused truth to flourish and became worthy of 
the crown of glory” (Dowsett 1961a: 142; cf. also Bedrosian 2010: 100). Cf. Stopka (2016: 86); 
Petrosyan (2016: 152-153). 

122 Petrosyan (2016: 143-144); Stopka (2016: 86—87). 

123 Movses Kalankatuatsi (III, 7; Emin 1860a: 238): be Ubpubu hujuwi qui|jnri nigqunfjuurim [Bbunfp 
unfu iunii l snpu, Bh giupunfuinim bwit wifu bpbp L lu. — “Nersés occupied the patriarchal 
throne for fourteen years as an orthodox priest, and for three and a half years as a heretic" 
(Dowsett 1961a: 192; cf. also Bedrosian 2010: 126). 

124 Petrosyan (2016: 156—157); Svazyan (2019: 293-294). 
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6.1 A Council of Partaw (704) 


Catholicos Elia I himself went to Partaw, accompanied by Armenian bishops and 
Arab soldiers, to argue with Nerses. Nerses was removed from his seat, deported 
to Baghdad, where he died after a few days from the wounds of the interrogation 
and a hunger strike. In his place, Elia I ordained the pious miaphysite bishop 
Simeon (704—705) as the new Catholicos of Albania, putting an end to the period 
of autocephaly of the Church of Albania. Much of this took place during the 
Council of Partaw in 704,75 which Elia summoned in the presence of Caliph Abd 
al-Malik, Armenian and Albanian bishops and nobility. It became a turning point: 
this council not only ended the schism created by Nerses but also regulated the 
administration of the Church of Albania and the ordination of the Catholicoi of 
Albania — and even their miaphysite doctrine. A list of all nobles was compiled 
in order to be able to punish them in the case of a renewed turn from Miaphysit- 
ism.126 

The unity of the Churches of Armenia and Albania that followed is marked 
by important church-political decisions and canons concerning the common doc- 
trines as well as the liturgy, which date back to the tenures of the Armenian 
Catholicos Yovhannes III of Odzun (717-728) and his successors Davit I of Aramus 
(728—741), Trdat I of Otmus (741-764), Trdat II Dasnavoretsi (764—767), and Sion I 
Bavonetsi (767—7—76), as well as the Albanian Catholicoi Mikayel (705—742), Ana- 
stas I (742-746), Yovsep I (746—763), and Davit II (767-776).?? 


6.2 The councils of Yovhannes of Odzun: the Sixth Council 
of Dvin and the Council of Manazkert (719/20 and 726). 


Representatives of the Church and of the ruling nobility gathered at the Sixth 
Council of Dvin which was convened by Yovhannes of Odzun in 719—720. The 
heretical teachings, including newly emerging groups such as the Paulicians, were 
rejected and 32 canons were issued, covering parts of the liturgy, the liturgical 
calendar and rituals.128 No participants were named here. 


125 Petrosyan (2016: 157); Svazyan (2019: 290—291, 303). 

126 Movses Kalankatuatsi, book III, chapters 8-9 (Dowsett 1961a: 193-197) and 11 (canons of 
Catholicos Simeon of Albania; Dowsett 1961a: 198—202); cf. Svayzan (2019: 303). 

127 Datings of the Albanian Catholicoi according to Hakobyan (1987: 277). 

128 These canons are included in the Armenian Book of Canons as *Canons of Catholicos Yovhan- 
nes Imastaser of Odzun", cf. Hakobyan (1964: 514-537); Petrosyan (2016: 157-158). 
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Yovhannes convoked one more council, the Council of Manazkert in 726, to 
end the Christian divisions in the Arab Empire and primarily concerning the 
different conceptions and rites of the miaphysite Churches and thus to reconcile 
the Armenian and West Syriac Churches. This council brought together 31 bishops 
and 6 vardapets of the Armenian and six bishops of the Syriac Church under the 
guidance of Patriarch Athanasios of Antioch. The decisions related primarily to 
the abolishment of the community of communion with the Greek dyophysite 
Church, but also to the rejection of the teachings of Severus of Antioch and Julian 
of Halicarnassus and to the return to the original miaphysite doctrine.” The acts 
and canons of these two councils, but also Yovhannes' writings, are often regard- 
ed as pointing the (right) way for the ethno-cultural independence of the Armeni- 
an Church and as a major step towards the development of a national Church of 
Armenia;"? a step that apparently — there are no sources to the contrary - the 
Church of Albania took part in. While one part of the population of Albania that 
had settled east of the Kura was Islamised, the *Albanians" of the north-eastern 
regions started to adhere rather to the Georgian dyophysite Church. 


6.3 The (Second) Council of Partaw (768) 


The unity of the Church of Albania with the hierarchy and dogmatics of the 
Armenian Church as restored in 705 was affirmed in the important Council of 
Partaw in 768131 at the see of the Church of Albania. The council was convoked 
by the Armenian Catholicos Sion I Bavonetsi and gathered the influential princely 
families Bagratuni, Syuni, Artsruni and Armenian bishops like Sadovk of Syunik 
or Esayi of Goltn. Catholicos Davit I of Albania as well as bishops and princes of 


129 Cf. Stopka (2016: 89-91); Petrosyan (2016: 160-162). Stepanos Orbelian reports (Emin 1861: 
333 / Shahnazareants 1859, II: 202-203): "wpdbw, 4nqnj 'h Uwinugljibun: qunmipu. 8miSuiuni 
Odinugeny, np q|uifnpbus| wqu bqpus g, np gusta pu dbg hwfaqplnuwgi duippbusg L usuy qmo p 
Sbruwgnyg qifbg 'h Zoning: — “A council held in Manazkert in the time of Yovhanne's of O'dzun, 
which cleansed [from the Church] the heresy of Ezr, which had continued through the tenures 
of six kat'oghikoi. With fearsome anathemas [the council] distanced us from the Byzantines” 
(Bedrosian 2015: 231). The decisions were not written down in the Book of Canons but reported 
by the theologian Khosrovik Targmanich (cf. Hovsepean 1899). 

130 Yovhannes emphasised the strong anti-Chalcedonian position in his History of the Armenian 
Councils and included the essential decisions of previous councils and provided answers; cf. Girk 
(1901: 220-233). 

131 Petrosyan (2016: 164). The 24 canons of the council were included in the Book of Canons 
under the title *Canons of Catholicos Sion". They were particularly important for the order of 
ecclesiastical ranks and the prescriptions concerning the books of the Old Testament; cf. Ghltche- 
an (1905); Stone (1973: 479—486). 
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Albania also took part in it. This council had no dogmatic decisions and was not 
aimed at the relations between the Churches of Armenia and Albania — obviously 
it was a proper-Armenian church council, which for whatever reason had moved 
to the Catholicosate of Albania, de jure belonging to the Armenian Church. 

In the last decades of the 8 century, the Arab yoke weighed heavily on the 
Christians of the Ostikanate of Arminiya, especially during the time of the Um- 
mayad caliph Ubaydallah ibn Muhammad al-Mahdi (771-810/1), the governor of 
Arminiya and his Ostikan Sulayman (ibn al-Amir, 788-790). They moved the gov- 
ernment from Armenian Dvin to Albanian Partaw,? whereby the Albanian 
Church, headed by Catholicos Solomon (785-796), allied with the Catholicos of 
Armenia in the fight against the Arabs. Catholicos Esayi I of Elipatrush (775-788) 
went to Partaw with some Armenian bishops to ask the Arab governor for tax 
relief, with the result that the governor even doubled the taxes.!? To evade the 
pressure of the Arabs, Catholicos Yovhannes III (796-821) moved the see of the 
Albanian Church to Berdak(ur) on the river Tartar/Trtu."4 


132 Reported by Movses Kalankatuatsi in his book III, ch. 20. The Armenian historian Lewond 
also reports about this in ch. 41 of his History (1887: 166): be bun unpu: Uny byw nd puru 
quibubupt duin. I éupuugnpéog: Bh unpw h hupu hul, Ni{pbqpw bhi h pwqw pu Quon, [F 
Sunnnunnbp Unyk gfw paps wefsupSpu, be iwgp h dba inpia qtnqndnipgu bwnt hepk qn ejuiupu 
F ky wupwlwups qui yng. — “Following him was a certain Sulaiman [...] who was a greedy malefac- 
tor and the worst of them all. That same 'Ubaidullah came to the city of Barda'a (Partaw) and 
confirmed Sulaiman as prince over the land, entrusting to him the Lord's people, who were like 
sheep surrounded by evil wolves" (Bedrosian 2006: 45). Stepanos Taronetsi also writes about the 
oppression and tax burdens under Ubaydallah (1885: III, 133-135; Greenwood 2017: 164—165). Cf. 
Svazyan (2019: 320-321); Ter-Ghewondyan (1977: 113 and 276). 

133 Movses Kalankatuatsi (III, 20; Emin 1860a: 262): be npujbu qwunwghit adnan ho[uurunc[B bui 
popburug wpl hu 'h ‘buf wuljnu Uunpbuuns tbs yg, ‘tn fuujbu wun Jn u Whuuingh'u 'h Qus pune Umm) 
up pnchbusgir L sdb, quuspupunna Ju bplippu. L Sh af gus p ibuyg bljbus| pîiwhbgwi 'h huuu: 
b. Qujuuunusqbuspp uly wfjupshi “nang q2ajmuujbaabu þipbwig quik buwuh “uuybnd 
bujhulinujnuo.p wn ww wnwphi, — “Just as they had established the primary seat of their realm in 
Damascus in Syria, so here in Aghuania they established their court in Partaw and sucked dry 
the wealth of the land. One of them came from the court to Partaw. Then the Armenians out of 
concern for the people of the land sent their patriarch Lord Esayi and his bishops to him” 
(Bedrosian 2010: 134). Stepanos Taronetsi places this episode not in Partaw but in Dvin (1885: 
133): Un np dnitmbus ubini Susutupuup pis I lu; [Pri hlinuti buus ` uaqta bps (Fb[Flugee gush) qurinip 
Swipe [busi Swphhi gap upuSufupkp. L gus opnbhh. Uy urapku ghp yusup hpi puts 
quini nnb, ... — “All the Nobles and the Catholicos Esayi gathered before him and he 
begged him to lighten the heavy collar of tax which he was collecting. And they obtained nothing. 
But again, he dispatched tax-collectors to collect double the previous (assessment)” (Greenwood 
2017: 195). 

134 Movses Kalankatuatsi, book III, ch. 23 (Emin 1860a: 277; Dowsett 1961a: 230; Bedrosian 2010: 
144). 
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Being distant from the worldly government, the Church of Albania was visi- 
bly weakened by the political turmoil of the time and, as a former independent 
church, gradually lost its importance and power in the South Caucasus, depend- 
ing on the geographic location of historical Albania, whether east or west of the 
Kura within the cultural orbit of the region's leading religions: the miaphysite 
Armenian Church west of the Kura, the dyophysite Georgian Church to the north, 
and Islam east of the Kura. This assimilation - linguistic, religious and partly 
cultural - was somewhat inevitable when one considers that the Christians of 
Albania were members of different ethnic groups, and these included not only 
various Caucasian tribes, as did the population of Georgia, but above all — west 
of the Kura - also Armenians. 


7 Conclusion 


A look at the (ecclesiastical) history of the South Caucasus from its official Chris- 
tianisation in the 4" to the end of the 8™ century, including the acts of the ecu- 
menical and national councils, shows that the West viewed the three kingdoms 
of Armenia, Iberia, and Albania and its associated “Churches” as a geographic 
and hierarchical-dogmatic entity. The tendencies towards ethnic independence 
and internal hierarchical differences that were noticeable from the 5™ century 
onward were hardly noticed by the West. According to the historical sources, the 
*ethnic" tendencies in the three Churches are closely intertwined with the respec- 
tive historical and religious-political environment - the Roman, Byzantine, and 
Sassanid Empires, the Arabs and, last but not least, the Huns. Before the schism 
with the Georgian Church (hierarchically and dogmatically), the Churches of Ibe- 
ria and Albania were nominally and de facto united under the supremacy of the 
Armenian Catholicos. The Ecumenical Council of Chalcedon in 451 seems to have 
led to tensions between Armenians, Albanians and Georgians, but only much 
later than the second half of the 5 century: de jure by the Councils of Dvin in 
the 6™ century but de facto triggered by hierarchical — and thus more power- 
political — disputes. This resulted in a split only much later. In the pre-Arab peri- 
od, the church leaders of the Sassanid Marzpanates of the South Caucasus were 
still joint against the Church of the East. From the second half of the 6th century 
and at the beginning of the 7™ century, hierarchical but also dogmatic disputes 
affected the Churches of Armenia, Iberia and Albania, and resulted in internal 
schisms or desolidarisation, including the hierarchical but not dogmatic detach- 
ment of the Armenian bishops of Syunik and the bishops of Albania from the 
Armenian Catholicosate or the period of the co-existence of a Chalcedonian and 
an anti-Chalcedonian Armenian Catholicosate. Christological differences arose 
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mainly due to individual catholicoi in the period of autocephaly of the Church of 
Albania (590-705), but the common and fundamental miaphysite doctrine of the 
Church of Armenia and Albania was hardly in question. And if it was, then the 
hierarchically higher Armenian Church made sure that this was prevented. 

The Church of Albania, also taking into account the changing geopolitical 
borders between the 4 and 8™ centuries, was closely related to the Church of 
Armenia, hierarchically and dogmatically, and even in times of autocephaly it was 
in constant corumunication with the Armenian Catholicosate. The nationalisation 
tendencies of the Churches in the South Caucasus and the resulting hierarchical 
and, much less, dogmatic separation have shaped the religious landscape in the 
South Caucasus. Not least because of the complex, heterogeneous ethnic composi- 
tion of the region — such as the strong presence of Armenian Christians in the 
regions of Albania west of the Kura and Georgian Christians in the north-western 
regions - the Church of Albania hardly shifted out of the shadow of the Armenian 
Church." It should not be forgotten that the individual catholicoi and bishops, 
with their respective Christological convictions and political affiliations, played a 
key role in practically all the great dramas of South Caucasian Christianity during 
the Roman, Byzantine, and Sassanid Empires and the Arab Caliphate, and also 
afterwards. An autonomous Church of Albania, both hierarchically and above all 
Christologically and dogmatically, seems to have been only an interlude in the 
ecclesiastical history of the South Caucasus. 


135 Hakobyan (1987: 275). 
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8 Some last thoughts 


After trying to find dogmatic differences or similarities between the Churches 
hidden in the sources of the (ecclesiastical) history of the South Caucasus between 
the 4 and 8™ centuries, the question naturally arises as to whether other testi- 
monies could not also represent Christological views in a snapshot. These include 
the Albanian palimpsests.P$ Charles Renoux has no doubt that the three South 
Caucasian Churches not only used the Jerusalem model as the basis of their litur- 
gical year (and lectionary), but also that at the time of the production of the 
Albanian lectionary they were in very close contact and exchange with each 
other — ie. they were Christologically not (yet) separated from each other?" 
There are no traceable essential Christological or dogmatic differences visible in 
the oldest lectionaries of the three Churches in the South Caucasus. 

The same may apply to the church architecture in the area of Albania (in the 
understanding of the Sassanid Albania enlarged by Artsakh and Utik), but also of 
the large area administered under the Arabs as the Ostikanate of Arminiya. But 
unfortunately, as Annegret Plontke-Lüning states, *the reconstruction of the litur- 
gical equipment and the furnishings of the churches in Caucasia is only possible 
in isolated cases such as the buildings excavated in Pitiunt, Gantiadi, Sukhumi or 
the citadel basilica of Dvin, because in contrast to Palestine or Syria, where the 
excavated or ruined churches mostly present the state at about the time of the 
Arab conquest and also allow conclusions to be drawn about older phases, the 
Caucasian buildings remained in use for centuries and, by consequence, younger 
liturgical requirements often led to the destruction of older and to the erection 
of more modern facilities".3? In addition, as Armen Kazaryan and Patrick Dona- 
bédian point out in Chapters 9 and 10 of this Handbook, the inventory of “Albani- 
an" churches dating back to the “autocephalous period" is simply too small to 
allow conclusions about dogmatic differences expressed in their architecture. The 
geopolitical and cultural turmoil in this region has *wiped out" many things in 
the past. Restoration and overbuilding and also the assumption that different 


136 Cf. Chapter 3 of this Handbook (Gippert) as to the palimpsests and their contents. 

137 Cf. Chapter 6 of this Handbook (Renoux).. 

138 Plontke-Lüning (2007: 346): *Die Rekonstruktion der liturgischen Ausstattung bzw. Einrich- 
tung der Kirchen Kaukasiens ist nur in Einzelfállen wie bei den ergrabenen Bauten in Pitiunt, 
Gantiadi, Suchumi oder der Zitadellenbasilika Dvin móglich, da im Unterschied zu Palástina oder 
Syrien, wo die ergrabenen oder ruinós erhaltenen Kirchen meist den Zustand etwa zur Zeit der 
arabischen Eroberung präsentieren und auch Rückschlüsse auf ältere Phasen erlauben, die Bau- 
ten über Jahrhunderte in Gebrauch blieben und demzufolge jüngere liturgische Erfordernisse 
häufig zur Beseitigung der älteren und zur Errichtung zeitgemáfser Anlagen führten." 
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ethnic groups used the churches over the centuries and under changing political 
and ethno-religious conditions make it even more difficult to utter “dogmatic” 
statements. 
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Armenuhi Drost-Abgaryan 
7A The Holy Covenant 


In the History of the Armenians by Agathangelos (5 century), we learn that a 
brotherhood in arms of the three peoples of the Southern Caucasus had existed 
already in pre-Christian Armenia.’ After the Christianisation of the three coun- 
tries in the 4 century and in the context of the subsequent religious and ecclesi- 
astical community of the three peoples, the military alliance became even more 
a recurring theme among Armenian historians and chroniclers: through coopera- 
tion in the areas of common independent church politics and the common de- 
fense of their borders, the newly baptised Armenians, Georgians and Albanians 
attempted to secure their common spiritual and cultural property and to preserve 
their heritage against the claims to power of Romans, Persians and Arabs. 

In the middle of the 5 century CE, the Iranian king Yazdegerd II (438—457) 
attempted to force the Christian countries of the Southern Caucasus to reintro- 
duce Zoroastrianism, which the representatives of the three peoples rejected ve- 
hemently? In response to this courageous rejection of the South Caucasian allies, 
the Sasanian king arrests the rebellious princes in his court and threatens them 
with the destruction of their lands and families. To avoid this, the nobles decide 
to undergo a faked conversion in order to be released. It is not easy for them, 
however, to convince their spokesman and leader, the Armenian commander Var- 
dan Mamikonean, to formally renounce Christianity. In doing so, they argue for 
the legitimacy of such a temporary, feigned *unfaithfulness" to Christianity by 
referring to biblical examples: 


"Take upon you" they said, *to be accursed figuratively. You are not greater and more just 
in faith than the blessed Apostle of Christ, Paul. But the Armenian, Iberian and Albanian 
people are more numerous than the Jewish people crucifying [Jesus Christ]." 


To strengthen their community, they then stroke up an oath on the book of the 
Gospels, which was written down and sealed:* 


1 Cf. Chapter 2 of this Handbook (Dum-Tragut and Gippert), 1.1 for Agathangelos’s wording. 

2 Cf. Chapter 7 of this Handbook (Dum-Tragut), 2.5 as to the historical setting and Drost-Abgaryan 
(2019: 240-245) for further details. 

3 Lazar Parpetsi, History of the Armenians 27: «lin. juüdu, wubi, L nne (hub yuu Jp 
wnwhwnpu, gnu, ¿lu ifbó- l wnwh busy h Sununnu wpraupnc[dbwur puru quncyip wnau pbuh 
Pphunnup onu, pug dnqrfrepyph Zurgng, Yung h Uqnuwihg gng gunn bu h ww phish puru 
qd ngnincpru. fuuguSwinegt 2pbhg:> (Ter-Mkrtchean and Malkhasean 1904: 53); cf. the English 
translation by Bedrosian (1985: 90). The biblical passage alluded to is probably Romans 9.3-4. 

4 Lazar Parpetsi, History of the Armenians 27: phpbfu wytnShuonk L quapp Urb pusiri, bbu 
wifbibgneig wn Sunnupuuly qdbrcu b dbpur bpr a arabi], «bf qe hbf wn syn fh Iupusugbu 


[6] Open Access. © 2023 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. (CEASA This work is licensed 
under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110794687-009 
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Then they brought the holy Gospels and all of them placed their hands on it and swore: *If 
only on a pretext you will but temporarily consent to what the king has said, and free us 
from the attacks of the enemy who has set this trap for us, we shall hear and obey every- 
thing that you say, giving our lives for the blessed covenant, and shedding our blood for 
the salvation of the entire land. Should it happen that we choose to leave the land and all 
of our belongings and flee into exile with our women and children, we will gladly accept 
poverty and mendicancy. [...] Should someone out of weakness violate this oath and treach- 
erously withdraw from the vow [made] on the holy Gospels, and withdraw from the alliance 
of this multitude — as did Judas, who quit the band of the blessed Apostles — may he, without 
repentance and forgiveness, share [Judas'] fate and be betrayed to the inextinguishable 
fires which God has readied for Satan and his accomplices. May everlasting vengeance be 
sought from such an individual and from those who ally with him for whatever damage, 
captivity and agitation befall the three lands. As for the good and useful steadfastness with 
which the Savior Christ has endowed many souls of the three lands, may it be the remaining 
legacy for the eternal salvation and pardon of your soul and of your stock, for your tempo- 
rary acceptance of us." 


In this way, they managed to convince their leader: 


When Vardan, the general of Armenia and the lord of the Mamikoneans, heard all of these 
words from the mouths of the nobles of the three lands and saw how all of them had sworn 
and sealed an awesome oath on the holy Gospel before them, with tears streaming down 
his face he agreed on a pretext to temporarily be wounded [in the faith] for the sake of the 
three lands and the multitudes of men and women inhabiting them. 


Juru du writin wyunnéwnutop quuwgkuyu [Juss np] L qbpémughu qifbq jnpnguijffurghp [Petung 
quipdwlpfurug! und binu fu unugbing h plu jmpgnip L wpurugnip, nubi quidpiu bp h dbpurg manu 
[qna quefuups li. qunfbna fi umugmudu b jJuuu#bi gounuprm. fhi pnnpbugnip Sufunbpd hustle p 
L np p, L upped gwidi ungniep qun punnn. fii lo qmm ficu, Spurge h ppl fsb bu bid 
wuyjpbugnip: bo np np Pmywgbuy h pwihge ui jugurul; unbugl ni |uanbu wiguif, libri [Abunfp npnebugh 
mwi Snequogh, np Shypbuy d'blfübgun. h qunku umpp wrwphyngh, lc paid wifüujhwuin fü unuüug 
wuywefoupr [busi b [Bnrm [bw pip Wht hgh Funnubusg wile pngn fu, qap ujunnpunnnbusg lanas 
uunnufinujh b. wippurüblgug dnp: be np. [rus fiwup L hu? gbp fhig L qpadfacip wefoupSusg 
bpbgniug Swught’ gurüd'üb winger L Shupwibyngs pur. fur [vinpbugE: dpbd]vunhpu. push. 
gyunc[unburi: bul) qpwph L qogumulpop yw Syw [Ju iu, qap ginpSbusy $pli ¿bu Rppunnup upupglibugb 
pugnu? nging bpbgmig wefpaupSuge, duni pn wn dup dh Sunuribingr bq’ bahgb daughuy 
dwunwgndd iu wyi h hpn fhi [Poq bwt nq.ny pn L wgqgh fhigh guic[unburu» (Ter-Mkrtchean 
and Malkhasean 1904: 53); cf. the English translation by Bedrosian (1985: 90—91). 

5 Lazar Parpetsi, History of the Armenians 27: be (mw quiu. unfbinufu puso fp phpurun | bphg 
wefuupsing uiqunnuinn jw qopunfuphs ¿ung durprpurina bunts U'anflpibhg, ububu L qlfupbusg 
unfbubgniu urSunnpuuujLu bp wip guncnp Ucbinupuri nini, npn wnauh nifunbgpu l wow inpbghu 
Yipny’ gupnwunu Swphwy yudi wn wn dye dh ququnn&uyaaio p ihpunnphiu dui bpbgmág 
uiofvwpSwuigi L puqun, [Jus ig h unuus wpurug L Ijuiug: (Ter-Mkrtchean and Malkhasean 1904: 53); 
cf. the English translation by Bedrosian (1985: 91). 
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Even though the three allies were defeated in the subsequent Battle of Avarayr 
(451), the covenant formed the basis for a revitalisation of the common Christian 
faith and a long-lasting unity of the three peoples. Its impact ended only in the 
early 7 century with the “great schism” between the miaphysite Armenian and 
the dyophysite Georgian Churches.$ 
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Yana Tchekhanovets 

8 Albanians in the Holy Land - Absence 
of Archaeological Evidence or Evidence 
of Absence? 


Abstract: The existence of Albanian institutions in Jerusalem during the Late 
Byzantine — Early Islamic periods is attested by two historical texts: the list of 
Anastas Vardapet, mentioning four monasteries that belong to the community, 
and The History of the Country of the Albanians by Movses Daskhurantsi (or Ka- 
lankatuatsi), which contains a list of ten Jerusalemite monasteries that belong to 
the Albanians. The discovery and decipherment of the Albanian palimpsests of 
the collection of St Catherine’s Monastery in the Sinai open a new chapter in 
the study of the Albanian community of the Holy Land. Apart from the Sinaitic 
manuscripts, the Caucasian Albanians left no material traces in the Holy Land, 
and no archaeological finds clearly associated with Caucasian Albanians were 
discovered. However, the accurate analysis of archaeological evidence may shed 
light on the obscure history of the Albanians in the Holy Land and testify to the 
relations between the Churches of the three Caucasian countries. 


1 Introduction 


Of all the national communities of Byzantine Palestine,’ the Caucasian Albanians 
remain the most mysterious group, and their history in the region is obscure. 
Their presence is unattested in the large corpus of Palestinian hagiographies, 
numerous pilgrims’ accounts, or other literature. During the Late Byzantine — 
Early Islamic periods, Albanian institutions in Jerusalem are attested only by two 
historical texts of Caucasian origin, written in the Armenian language: the list of 
Armenian monasteries by Anastas Vardapet, and The History of the Country of 
the Albanians by Movses Daskhurantsi (or Kalankatuatsi). The only clear material 
evidence of the Albanian monastic presence in the region are the palimpsests 
discovered in St. Catherine's Monastery on the Sinai. 


1 Di Segni and Tsafrir (2012). 


[6] Open Access. © 2023 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. [(cc) EZTƏRDJB] This work is licensed 
under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110794687-010 
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2 Manuscripts 


The discovery of a forgotten cellar room in St Catherine’s Monastery on the Sinai 
in 1975 brought to light, inter alia, an extensive collection of ancient Georgian 
manuscripts.” Especially significant was the discovery of the Albanian palimp- 
sests, the only surviving specimens of the Albanian literary school, and the sole 
material evidence to the presence of this national community in the Holy Land. 
The two codices found (Sin. georg. NF 13 and NF 55) contained Georgian texts 
from the 10™ century, with Albanian discovered in the under-writing, the early 
layer of the manuscripts. The decipherment of the Caucasian Albanian texts, start- 
ed by Zaza Aleksidze in 1998 and proceeded by an international group of scholars, 
showed that the early-layer texts contained fragments of the Gospel of John and 
a Lectionary? The codicological and palaeographical development of the manu- 
scripts is exceptionally high and shows a well-advanced system of manuscript 
writing — liturgical comments written in small letters on the manuscript margins, 
wide use of abbreviations, etc. 

The palimpsest studies per se and a recently proposed numismatic perspec- 
tive* point towards the independent literary work of the Albanian school and 
date the manuscripts to the period between the beginning of the 6™ century and 
the beginning of the 10™ century. It is not certain whether the manuscripts were 
produced in the Sinai or were brought there with other books from the Monas- 
tery of St Sabas or another Palestinian scribal center during the turmoil and 
insecurity of the 8-9 centuries? It is also impossible to establish who could 
have been responsible for such a hypothetical transfer — Albanian monks moving 
from Palestine to Sinai or the new owners of the books, the Georgians. 

In any event, the palimpsests attest to the existence of a significant and edu- 
cated Albanian monastic community in the country, while only scarce informa- 
tion regarding the monastic movement in Albania itself can be gathered from the 
History of the Country of the Albanians. One may assume that similar to the 
cases of Armenia and Georgia, monasticism came to Caucasian Albania from the 
East, from Syria and Palestine." 


2 Catalogued in Aleksidze et al. (2005). 

3 Aleksidze and Mahé (2001); Gippert and Schulze (2007); Gippert et al. (2008); Gippert (2012b; 
2015); for further information see Chapter 3 of this Handbook (Gippert). 

4 Akopyan (2021a). 

5 Patrich (2011); Schick (1995). 

6 Book I, chapter 14 (Arakelyan 1983: 40; Dowsett 1961a: 24). 

7 Garsoian (2005-2007: 188); Haas (2009); Martin-Hisard (1985-1986). 
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3 The Albanian monasteries in Jerusalem 


Two ancient texts mention the monastic presence of Caucasian Albanians in Jeru- 
salem. The first is the List of Armenian Monasteries, traditionally attributed to 
Anastas Vardapet, who came to the Holy City to prepare the visit of his country’s 
rulers.’ This document, written in Armenian, survived only in later copies — the 
earliest known version is dated to the 16" century — and can hardly be considered 
reliable. However, at its core, it seems to retain a faithful rendition of an earlier 
text that is now lost, which dates to the Early Islamic period or even slightly 
earlier? Anastas Vardapet lists all the major and secondary Christian sanctuaries 
of Jerusalem as being Armenian and states whether they remained Armenian or 
were transferred to foreign hands. The latter includes four Albanian monasteries 
and one Georgian. 

The list comprises all the churches of Jerusalem and its vicinity, including 
the Nativity and Holy Sepulchre, not only the Armenian ones. Nevertheless, the 
list of the holy places itself, regardless of the declared ownership, can be relevant, 
considering the date of its core. Several churches listed by Anastas Vardapet such 
as the Lamentation of St Peter, the Forty Saints (the Forty Martyrs of Sebaste?), 
St John the Baptist on the Mount of Olives and others are known from various 
Byzantine and Early Islamic sources, but not from Medieval ones. All were de- 
stroyed or abandoned during the early period of the Arab rule, most probably 
during the Abbasid period, i.e. in the 8'-9*' centuries. The numerous repeti- 
tions of the sentence *now occupied by taciks" show that the author of the origi- 
nal document visited Jerusalem sometime after the Arab conquest of the city in 
638, but before the abandonment or destruction of the mentioned churches. As 
it seems, the document’s original core must reflect the situation of the Holy City 
in the Early Islamic period. It is worth noting that despite the Medieval location 
of the Armenian monasteries on Mt Zion, the author of the list describes them as 
located on the Mount of Olives and in the northern part of Jerusalem, in the 
locations where Armenian structures dated to the Byzantine period were later 
discovered in archaeological excavations." 


8 Sanjian (1969); Terian (2016). 

9 Sanjian (1969: 266); Terian (2016) dates the original core of the document to the e century. 
10 Schick (1995: 337, 348, 356). 

11 I am grateful to Michael E. Stone for this important remark regarding the reliability of the 
source. For Armenian monastic structures discovered in Jerusalem, see Stone and Amit (1997); 
Amit and Wolff (2000); Stone (2002); Re'em et al. (2021); for a summary of the archaeological 
evidence see Tchekhanovets (2018: 41—125). 
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The source mentions four monasteries that belong to the Albanian communi- 
ty, and one is particularly named: 

- The monastery of Pand, dedicated to St Karapet [i.e. St John the Baptist], is 
located to the east on the Mount of Olives, which to date is owned by [Cauca- 
sian] Albanians; it too was built by royal expense, and named after the Holy 
Cathedral in the city of Vagharshapat.” 

- Three other [Caucasian] Albanian monasteries, now occupied by taciks.? 


The second text testifying to Albanian presence in Jerusalem is the History of the 
Country of the Albanians by Movses Daskhurantsi, the only extant historical 
chronicle concerning the Albanians, probably compiled in the 10™ century by an 
Armenian or by an Albanian who preferred to write in the Armenian language." 
The final chapter of the compilation? contains a list of ten Jerusalemite monaster- 
ies that belong to the Caucasian Albanians according to the author. One of the 
monasteries in this list, the monastery of Pand, also appears in the list of Anastas 
Vardapet. Possibly, both texts derive from an unknown common source.!9 

The monasteries mentioned in the text are the monastery of Pand, to the east 
of the Mount of Olives; the monastery of Mruva, named after the Forty Martyrs, 
not far away from the Pand monastery; the monastery of MeZay, named after the 
Forty Saints; the monastery of Kalankatuyk;" the monastery of Artsakh, to the 
south of St Stephen; the monastery of Amaras, named after St Gregory;!š and the 
monastery of Partaw, dedicated to St Mary, Mother of God, near the Tower of 
David: “half [of it] is held by a woman named Miriam from Samk‘or, and half 
by the Arabs". Another monastery is located “in the middle of the süq", and three 
more in unknown places, all “seized by Arabs”.?° 

A few locations given in the text are directing towards well-known monastic 
agglomerations of Byzantine Jerusalem: the Mount of Olives, the Tower of David, 
and the environs of the Church of St Stephen. 


12 Translation by Sanjian (1969: 276). Vagharshapat, today Ejmiatsin, is the spiritual centre of 
the Armenians and the See of the Catholicos, the head of the Armenian Church. However, the 
cathedral in Vagharshapat is dedicated to the Holy Mother of God, not to St John the Baptist. 
13 Translation by Sanjian (1969: 277). 

14 Howard-Johnston (2020); for the historiographic context see Rapp (2020). 

15 Book II, chapter 52 (Arakelyan 1983: 285-286; Dowsett 1961a: 184—185). 

16 Sanjian (1969: 286-287). 

17 Kalankatuyk is located in the Utik region, on the borders of ancient Albania. 

18 Amaras is located in Artsakh (Mountain-Karabakh region; 39*412.4" N, 47°3'25.2” E). 

19 Shamkhor (Samkir) is located near the border between modern Georgia and Azerbaijan, not 
far away from the monastery of David Gareja (40°50' N, 467125" E). 

20 Translations by Dowsett (1961a: 185). 
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3.1 The Mount of Olives 


The Mount of Olives to the east of the city becomes the central Christian location 
of Jerusalem already during the 4" century, with the foundation of the churches 
of Eleona and the Ascension; a few dozens of churches and monasteries were 
established at the site during the Byzantine period.” It is tempting to identify the 
Albanian monastery of Pand dedicated to St Karapet with the monastery of 
St John the Baptist, established at the end of the 4 century by a monk named 
Innocent and mentioned under various names in numerous Byzantine sources.” 
According to J. T. Milik, the remains of this monastery were discovered at the plot 
of the Russian convent of the Ascension, which was excavated in the 19" century. 
Nevertheless, the identification of the site with the ancient monastery of St John 
can be disputed because of the topographical coordination given by the sources 
as “to the east of the Mount of Olives”, whereas the Russian site is actually located 
on the summit, closer to the western slope of the mountain. The Greek and Arme- 
nian epigraphic evidence discovered at the site provides no connection to St John 
and tends to testify to the existence of a nunnery.? The name of the monastery 
is not echoed in Jerusalem’s sacral topography of the Byzantine period; perhaps 
one should look for its meaning in the Caucasus region: it was proposed by M. Ha- 
jiev that the monastery holds the name of the Albanian catholicos Pand / Pant.^4 


3.2 The Tower of David 


The Tower of David, the ancient citadel of Jerusalem, is located in the western 
part of the city, near Jaffa Gate. During the Byzantine period, the area between 
the citadel and Mt Zion, the modern Armenian Quarter of the Old City, was occu- 
pied by numerous monastic institutions. This was probably the last intramural 
area of Byzantine Jerusalem that was still available for large-scale construction, 
and was developed in the 5-6" centuries under ecclesiastical patronage. Numer- 
ous institutions - churches, monasteries, and pilgrim hospices — which were built 
here are known from literary sources.” However, the archaeological evidence for 
the area from the Byzantine period is scarce, restricted to the Byzantine founda- 


21 For archaeological research see Corbo (1965); Tsafrir (1999: 331—336). 
22 Milik (1960: 562-563, no. 34; 1960—1961: 184, no. 24). 

23 Tchekhanovets (2018: 227-228). 

24 Hajiev (2004; 2021a). 

25 For an overview see Tsafrir (2013: 255—256). 
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tions of the Armenian Monastery of Ss James?$ and the remains of another 
church, dated to the 5" century and identified by the excavators with the nun- 
nery of Bassa known from Byzantine sources.’ Recently, the remains of an addi- 
tional ecclesiastic complex dated to the Byzantine period were revealed between 
the Citadel and Mt Zion, where a large structure decorated with mosaic floors 
was partially excavated.?? The sparse Byzantine remains discovered on Mt Zion 
and in the area between its sanctuaries and the Tower of David preserve no 
material evidence that could be clearly identified with the monastery of Partaw 
(see also below). 


3.3 St Stephen 


Two ancient churches dedicated to St Stephen are known from Byzantine Jerusa- 
lem: the large basilica containing the remains of the saint, to the north of the city 
walls,” and an additional church on the traditional place of his martyrdom, to 
the east of the city walls and St Stephen's Gate. The location of the Albanian monas- 
tery to the north of the city is very plausible: a large extramural agglomeration of 
monastic institutions with pilgrims' facilities was discovered here, containing 
among others also the Armenian monastery.?? Possibly, the monastery of Artsakh 
located *south of St Stephen", i.e. closer to the city walls, was placed somewhere 
within this sizeable monastic agglomeration, the largest of its kind in Byzantine 
Jerusalem and still not fully exposed. According to the results of the excavations, 
the extramural monastic complex was established during the 5-6" centuries 
and was finally abandoned during the Abbasid period, in the 8-9" centuries. 
Unfortunately, the available archaeological evidence gives no possibility to identi- 
fy the monastery of Artsakh with any discovered ancient site within the large 
monastic quarter. 

Most of the monasteries in the list cannot be identified today, but it is clear 
that they were commonly known according to the origins of their builders: the 
toponyms point towards the ancient Christian centres of the Caucasus, Artsakh, 
Amaras, Kalankatuyk, Shamkhor, all within the limits of Caucasian Albania or 
close to its borders. 


26 Tchekhanovets and Berjekian (2017). 
27 Tushingham (1985: 65-104). 

28 Avner and Ghazarian (2021: 213). 

29 Vincent and Abel (1922: 766—804). 
30 Amit and Wolff (2000); Stone (2002). 
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In addition to the information regarding the monastic institutions, the chroni- 
cle of Movses Daskhurantsi*? also presents evidence for the pilgrimage of Cauca- 
sian Albanians and describes the journey of a monk named Mkhitar and his two 
companions from Artsakh to Jerusalem, where they receive relics of St George 
and St Stephen. Three years later, the journey was repeated by another clergyman 
from Artsakh, Joseph, who hoped to bring home with him the relics of St John 
the Baptist but came back disappointed, for “all the people of Jerusalem were 
affected by the contagion of Chalcedon”. 


4 The inscription from Umm Leisun 


Of particular interest for the study of Caucasian Albanians in Jerusalem is a 
Georgian burial inscription, discovered in the excavations in the village of Umm 
Leisun, in the south-western suburbs of the modern city. A small rural Georgian 
monastery from the Byzantine period can be classified as an additional link in 
the chain of Byzantine cenobitic monasteries built along the road leading from 
Jerusalem to Bethlehem and the Monastery of St Sabas.” After discovering a 
Georgian funerary inscription at the site, the excavations were continued in coop- 
eration with a group of Georgian scholars headed by I. Gagoshidze.?* The excava- 
tion exposed a modest rural monastic settlement, measuring 70 x 40 m, arranged 
around a central courtyard, with various service rooms, cisterns, and a small 
chapel, all dated by ceramic and other finds to the 6-8" centuries. 

Under the monastery, two well-preserved burial vaults were found. The 
northern crypt was cut into the bedrock and built of hewn ashlar blocks and 
preserved 24 burials; of the securely identified individuals, most were adult 
males. The main tomb, settled in a niche in the western end of the crypt, con- 
tained the remains of an elderly man. The tomb was covered with a stone slab, 
bearing a Georgian inscription in ancient asomtavruli script, dated by G. Gago- 
shidze to the 5th_6th centuries; it reads (cf. Fig. 1)? 


31 Book II, chapter 50 (Arakelyan 1983: 280—282; Dowsett 1961a: 181—183). 

32 Stone (1986: 103). 

33 Seligman and Abu Raya (2002). The site is situated at 314424" N, 35°14’32” E. 
34 Seligman (2015: 177). 

35 Gagoshidze (2015: 181). 
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IL) LEFTCHEQD Ese samarxoy 
TQULTH' po do Iohane Powr 
LCT’ TUTLYA Ua, tavel episkopo 
LWT J«coa-rn sisay kartve 
'bILDTD + lisay + 


“This is the grave of Iohane bishop of Purtavi, a Kartvelian.” 


Fig. 1: The Old Georgian Inscription of Umm Leisun. 


The tomb of bishop Iohane is situated at the most prestigious place in the burial 
crypt. It was proposed that he was the founder of the monastery of Umm Leisun 
or played some other important role in the life of the Georgian community, in 
the Holy Land, or outside its borders.?9 

However, the deceased bishop’s name and his seat, Purtavi, cannot be corre- 
lated with any known personalities and toponyms. The use of the word “Kartveli- 
an”, meaning “a person from Kartli” or Eastern Georgia, was a great surprise to 
Georgian scholars. From the 7™ century on, the word “Kartvelian” became a self- 
defining national term in the Georgian language, but nothing was known about 
its use in earlier periods. It is generally agreed that the inscription from Umm 
Leisun is the earliest known example of this term in Georgian epigraphy. The 
need for a national definition seems unclear since the text itself is written in 
Georgian. An interpretation proposing that the name Purtavi has mixed Semitic 
and Georgian roots and derives from the Aramaic pwrta or the Hebrew pwra? 
seems unconvincing. Besides, if that were true, it would mean that Purtavi is the 
original name of the Umm Leisun monastery, yet nothing is known of such a 
bishopric seat in Byzantine Palestine. 

A possible interpretation of the inscription from Umm Leisun and the com- 
plex as a whole is that its origin should be sought in the mysterious “Purtavi”. It 


36 Gagoshidze (2015); Mgaloblishvili (2015). 
37 Mgaloblishvili (2015: 189). 
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is possible to assume that the name of the bishopric seat is derived from the 
toponym Partaw, once an important political and ecclesiastic center of Caucasian 
Albania, today the regional center Barda in north-west Azerbaijan.** The city of 
Partaw was established in the 4" century, and a hundred years later, during the 
reign of King Vache II (459-481), it became the country’s capital. For the following 
centuries, the bishop of Partaw was also the head of the Albanian Church or 
catholicos. The city name is mentioned in the list of the monasteries owned by 
Caucasian Albanians in Jerusalem: the monastery near the Tower of David, dedi- 
cated to St Mary Mother of God, is called Partaw.? However, as G. Gagoshidze 
pointed out, in Georgian texts the city of Partaw is known exclusevely as Bardavi, 
starting from Leonti Mroveli’s compilation of the Georgian chronicle Kartlis 
Tskhovreba (11" c.).4° Nevertheless the meaning of the Umm Leisun text becomes 
clearer if “the bishop of Purtavi" is interpreted as “the bishop of Partaw", and 
Kartveli not as “Georgian” but as “from Kartli". The person buried in the vicinity 
of Jerusalem was a native of the Kartli kingdom but had served far away from 
his country, in Albania. Otherwise, why would the Georgian inscription on the 
gravestone stress his Georgian origin? 

The bishop of Partaw served at the same time as the head of the Albanian 
church. This can explain the inordinately large number of deceased buried in the 
monastery crypt: Iohane, bishop of Purtavi, was an important figure, revered by 
his community, and its members desired to be buried next to their shepherd.” 

In the list of the Catholicoi of the Albanian church, the name of Iohane appears 
twice.” The first Iohane led the church in the 4™ century, before transferring the 
capital to Partaw. The second was head of the church in the years 644-671. These 
dates correspond to the archaeological dating of the Umm Leisun complex, but it 
seems too early to confirm this personal identification. The sources give no infor- 
mation regarding pilgrimage, migration, or death in the Holy Land of any of the 
Albanian Catholicoi. The bishop buried in Umm Leisun could be one of the active 
leaders of church hierarchy during the unity of the Caucasian Churches or, on the 
contrary, one of the schismatics who escaped to Palestine from the endless tangled 
Caucasian conflicts. These are all questions that remain open for future studies, 
but there is no doubt that the archaeological research of the Holy Land has implica- 
tions beyond the confines of the region. 


38 Geyushev (1971); Nuriev and Wordsworth (2020). Cf. Chapter 9 of this Handbook (Kazaryan), 
2.32 for details as to Partaw. 

39 Dowsett (1961a: 51). 

40 For discussion and expanded bibliography, see Gagoshidze (2022: 93-94). 

41 For comparison see Goldfus (1997: 241-243). 

42 Book I, chapter 15 (Arakelyan 1983: 41-42; Dowsett 1961a: 24). 
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5 Conclusions 


Summarising the evidence of the Albanian presence in the monastic circles of 
the Byzantine Holy Land, it is worth noting that, in fact, the history of this com- 
munity is only known through Armenian and Georgian media: 

- the list of the Albanian monasteries as preserved in the Armenian text of 
Anastas Vardapet and in the chronicle of Movses Daskhurantsi, both existing 
only in Armenian 

— the institutions in the above-mentioned lists appearing alternatively as Alba- 
nian or Armenian monasteries — probably ownership had passed from one 
to the other by then 

- theonly known Albanian literary fragments with extracts of Bible translation 
being preserved under a layer of Georgian text 

- additional information regarding the Albanians found in the Georgian epi- 
taph of bishop Iohane from Umm Leisun. 


Although fragmentary and sometimes circumstantial, this combined evidence 
may testify to close ties between the Caucasian communities in the Holy Land. 
Back home, such connections are well attested, both in historical documents and 
in epigraphic evidence. 
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Armen Kazaryan 

9 Urban Planning and Architecture 
of Caucasian Albania. Main Monuments 
and Trends of Development 


Abstract: The present account of towns, fortifications, churches and other archi- 
tectural constructions on the territory of Caucasian Albania provides descriptions 
of the monuments as well as an attempt of their understanding in the context of 
architectural evidence from several parts of this early medieval country. There- 
fore, beside the architectural and archaeological materials themselves, many 
scholars’ opinions have been considered and compared. In result, a common pic- 
ture of the architectural features as developed in both main parts of the region 
during the 5—g" and even up to the 11™ century is drawn. Impressive examples 
of late antique and early medieval cities such as Qabala/Kapalak, Derbent and 
(as part of the country) late-5™ century Tigranakert help us understand the level 
of urbanisation of the region and its integration into the Near East traditions of 
development and town planning. The most outstanding monuments of ecclesiastic 
architecture can be attributed to the last period of the era of the Marzpanate, 
when the institution of self-government in the person of the "Prince of Albania" 
was established in the country. A specific style of the Early Christian buildings 
in Albania proper developed within the framework of the provincial branch of 
Armenian architecture. The builders of the right-bank (Armenian) provinces of 
the Marzpanate demonstrate the same characteristics, typology and stylistic fea- 
tures in the frames of their elaboration as do the main regions of Armenia. Sever- 
al questions concerning the architecture of Caucasian Albania can only be solved 
after an extension of archaeological excavations. 


1 Introduction 


The peculiarities of the development of urban planning and architecture in Cau- 
casian Albania reflect directly the historical traditions and events of that country 
and the Iranian Marzpanate, the Arab province and the individual Christian king- 
doms formed on its basis on the same territory. The connections of each of these 
political formations both with world empires and with neighbouring countries, 
first of all with Armenia and Georgia, manifested itself in the spread of certain 
building traditions and architectural ideas on the territory of Albania. The confes- 
sional specifics of the Albanian Church and the facts of the legal subordination 


[6] Open Access. © 2023 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. [CAEM] This work is licensed 
under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110794687-011 
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of the Albanian Catholicosate and local dioceses can explain some characteristics 
of the typology and style of the ecclesiastical architecture in the region. Numerous 
issues of historical geography, military-political and church history can only be 
resolved by comparing the information from written sources with the data of 
archaeology and the results of architectural and art history research. This uncondi- 
tional statement is especially relevant to the problems of studying territories that 
are connected in some way with the concept of Caucasian Albania. Unfortunately, 
due to the uneven state of research on the archaeological and architectural monu- 
ments of these territories, we are only fragmentarily able to restore the historical 
picture of their architectural and urban development, and often not with suffi- 
cient reliability. A certain deliberation in estimates will help us avoid large-scale 
errors; although some inaccuracies in our representation are possible, they might 
be eliminated in the coming decades due to the replenishment of scientific insight. 

The present chapter is limited to the Early Christian era, which includes the 
last centuries of the late classical kingdom of the Arshakids, abolished by the 
Sasanians in about 510 CE, and the period of the Iranian Marzpanate of Albania. 
There are no earlier data available on the architecture of Caucasian Albania. The 
architecture of later periods on the territories of the former Marzpanate is not to 
be considered because of its development under fundamentally new conditions: 
the formation of four kingdoms, each of which claimed to have inherited the 
glory of the Albanian kingdom, belauded in historiography. As Aleksan Hakobyan 
declares, “even in the beginning of the 7™ century, the institution of self-govern- 
ment known as the ‘Prince of Albania’ was entrusted to the right-bank Armenian 
princely family of Gardman, a branch of the descendants of the legendary ‘Hay- 
kids’ of Arran (later the ‘Mihranids’); and in the 9 century, it passed on to the 
Armenian Bagratids from Shaki and the 'Aranshahiks of central Artsakh- 
Khachen... During the period of feudal fragmentation, the status of kingdoms was 
achieved not only by the principalities of Shaki/Hereti (in Albania proper) and 
Parisos (in the early medieval region of Gardman, on the right bank of the Kura 
River) but also by Goroz (in southern Artsakh, later Dizak) and Khachen".! 
Whereas in the kingdoms on the right bank of the Kura the development of 


1 Hakobyan (2020: 358): “YupexqeHHEm B Hau. VII B. ... HHCTHTyT CaMOyIIpaBJIeHHs ‘KHA3b 
AJr6anuu' 65Lt /oBepeH ripaBo6epexxHoMy apMsHCKOMy KH*DKecK0My pozy l'apgtMaHalHH, BeTBH 
IIOTOMKOB JlereHfapHoro Apana hAñKuga (BrrocutegtcrBun — "MuhpaHuytrer ), a B IX Beke OH mepe- 
IIeJI K apM3HCKHM barparujraw us Iaka u 'Apaunrahukav' nenrpaJrbHoro Apriaxa — Xauana... 
B nepuoj oeogyaubHoH pasyrpo6uenHocrH cTaTyc WapcTB IIOJyGHUIH KHjDKecTBa He TOJIbKO 
IIlaku/3peru (8 Co6ócrBeuuo Aur6auuu) H Il'apucoca (B paHHecpe/[fHeBeKOBOM Kpae l'apgimaga- 
HHK, Ha IpaBoM 6epery Kypsr, Ho H Toposy (B roxKHOM Apraxe, BIIOCJIe/ICTBHH — /Iu3ak) H 
XauaH." 
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architecture and art was kept in close connection with other Armenian lands and, 
during the period of the accession of these territories to the Bagratid Kingdom of 
Ani, their development could be regulated by the impulses of the metropolitan 
school of architecture, the architecture in Shaki/Hereti had an opportunity to 
build upon the traditions of Albania proper. However, the proximity of Georgian 
lands and, as a result, the absorption of the kingdom by Kakheti in the beginning 
of the 11" century predetermined a significant influence of Georgian architecture. 


2 Cities and fortresses 


There are three major cities of medieval Albania/Alvank: Qabala/Kapalak, Chor/ 
Chol (identified with Derbent or with the settlement of Torpakh-kala to the south 
of modern Derbent), and Partaw, which were successively the capitals of that 
administrative-territorial entity. 


2.1 Qabala/Kapalak 


Qabala/Kapalak (also named Kabalaka, Kabalak, al-Khazar; in Armenian Kapatak, 
in ancient Greek XapaAa) was first mentioned in antique sources: in the second 
half of the 1* century by Pliny the Elder, and in the 2"? century by Ptolemy. From 
the 330s to 462 CE, there was an Albanian bishop’s see there. That ancient city, 
which was the oldest centre of the Albanian kingdom, served as the administra- 
tive centre of the Khazars in the 7™ century. In the 16?! century, it was destroyed 
by the Safavids. The urban development continued in neighbouring Kutkashen, 
where - until the beginning of the 18 century — the majority of the inhabitants 
were Christians: Udis and Armenians. 

The ancient city is identified with the ruins of fortifications near the village 
of Chukhurkabala (Cuxur Qəbələ) of the Qabala district of Azerbaijan? An artifi- 
cial ditch divided the territory of the citadel of 25 ha into two parts: the southern 
one, called Gala, had a five-sided wall with towers, and the northern one, Selbir, 
had a more developed fortification system, with ten towers.? The most impressive 
monuments are four towers in the part of Gala, connected with sections of the 
wall. One of the city gates was located between two wide towers, round at their 
bases. 


2. 4055329.5" N, 47°42'29.4" E. 
3 Akhundov (1986: 180); Sharifov (1927: 176-177). 
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These structures are built up to a third of their height with masonry of clean- 
ly hewn outer surfaces of deep-lying golden-hued blocks and rubble-concrete core 
walls. Above this level the structures are laid with burnt red bricks. To the east 
of the citadel, there was an ecclesiastic complex (more than 50 ha). 


2.2 Chor/Chot 


According to written sources, the religious centre of the kingdom of Caucasian 
Albania was Chor (in Armenian also Chol, mentioned by Faustus of Byzantium, 
Elishe, Lazar Parpetsi, Agathangelos, Movses Khorenatsi, Movses Kalankatuatsi, 
and other Armenian historiographers), which is identified by some scholars with 
Derbent; by literally interpreting the words of Movses Kalankatuatsi about the 
location of Chor near Derbent, other specialists proposed to look for Chor in its 
neighbourhood and not to take Derbent itself for it. Probably the name Chor was 
attached to a certain part of Derbent such as the old Shahrestan-i Yazdegerd, 
which was located on the top of a spur and, judging by archaeological data, 
existed until the 7" century.^ Below it, in the area adjacent to the Caspian coast, 
the Sasanians founded the fortified city of Derbent (cf. Persian sujo darband 
*closed (tied) gates"), located on a spur of the Tabasaran Mountains of the Greater 
Caucasus, perpendicular to the coast of the Caspian Sea. It had a peculiar linear 
layout with two parallel walls extending far into the sea (cf. Figures 1 and 2) and 
was the most important part of the 42-km Mountain Wall (Dag-bary) with numer- 
ous fortresses,? which stretched along the ridge and blocked access of northern 
nomads to the Sasanian Empire. The monument, which is an organic part of 
modern Derbent, has been well preserved, systematically studied by archaeolo- 
gists, and included in the UNESCO World Heritage List (Republic of Dagestan, 
Russian Federation). A comprehensive study of the Limes Caspius — a colossal 
system of cordons of “long walls” and fortifications — was conducted by the Der- 
bent Archaeological Expedition. 

The first stage of the construction works, which included the citadel and the 
northern wall of Derbent, took place in 568—569 CE and was associated with a 
special military-political situation. The successes of the Sasanian emperor Khos- 
row I Anushirvan in the war against Byzantium forced the latter to pay tributes, 
part of which was used to finance the grandiose construction works in Derbent.” 


4 Hajiev (2001: 166—167); Hajiev (2016). 
5 Hajiev (2008: 8-36). 

6 Hajiev (2020a: 19-21). 

7 Hajiev (2008: 14-15). 
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Fig. 1: The city wall of Derbent. 


It is noteworthy that before the construction of the now well-preserved stone 
“long walls” of Derbent, some adobe walls were erected at the same place, using 
a technique widespread in the area. Mikhail I. Artamonov, who examined the 
adobe wall in 1936 when significant fragments of it were still in place, was in- 
clined to date it back to the time of Yazdegerd II (439-457) Since the Arab 
authors of the 9th_10th centuries connected the construction of the Derbent de- 
fensive system with the names of the Iranian emperors Kavad (488—531) and 
Khosrow I Anushirvan (531—579), there is the assumption that Kavad erected 
either one of the walls south of Derbent or the adobe walls of Derbent, which 
were then replaced with stone walls under Anushirvan.? 

The adobe walls were laid on clay mortar. The height of the preserved part 
of the wall is 4-5 m, the width is up to 3 m. The size of bricks in one section is 
41(43) x 41(43) x 11 cm, in the other 50x50 x 13 cm. At a height of 2.5-3 m, there is 
one row of small stones in the adobe wall.!? The data obtained during the exami- 


8 Artamonov (1946: 136); Hajiev (2008: 2). 
9 Khan-Magomedov (2002: 44-47 and 53); Kudryavtsev (1979: 34-43). 
10 Khan-Magomedov (2002: 48). 
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Fig. 2: The city wall of Derbent. 


nation of a large section of the adobe wall, located about a meter from the north- 
ern stone wall of the city, are confirmed by the results of archaeological studies 
of other fragments of the adobe wall, including the citadel, the walls of which 
were in adobe, too. It has been proven that a powerful defensive wall made of 
adobe bricks on a mud platform blocked the entire 3.5-km Derbent passage." 
The stone walls of the city-fortress of Derbent (568—569) are 230—380 cm thick, 
12-15 m high, and separated from each other at a distance of 350—450 m. They 
form the city space from its two sides. The construction of the purely stone walls 
of Derbent and the Dag-Bary line connected with it was an innovation for Cauca- 
sian Albania, introduced by the Sasanians. They relied on that branch of Iranian 
architectural tradition which dates back to the buildings of the Achaemenid era, 
in its turn reflecting the technological and architectural achievements of the Ro- 
man Empire. The architecture of the stone fortifications of the Derbent defence 
system is characterised by the rationality of the layout of walls, towers, forts, and 
bastions, the emphasised monumentality of the image, and the minimalism of 


11 Hajiev (1989: 61—74). 
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forms. The main towers, especially often in the northern wall of the city, are 
rectangular in shape. There were also towers with a semicircular base in some 
parts of the wall. They were open to the space of the city, that is, the wall formed 
their outer perimeter. In the fortifications of Dag-Bary, blind, packed towers were 
also used, including those in the shape of a three-quarter circle at the corners of 
rectangular bastions, as well as hollow towers with false vaults. The architecture 
of the city gates is impressive, their strict forms dating back to the classical peri- 
od. In the Middle Ages, many gates were rebuilt, yielding images that echo not 
only the architecture of the Muslim East but also the portals of Christian churches 
of Armenia and Georgia. This is especially evident at the example of the Orta- 
kapy gate of the southern wall of Derbent. 

The technology of building fortifications is based on shell masonry with an 
orderly laying out of the outer sides with large stone blocks, cleanly hewn from 
the side of their outer surface and tightly fitted to each other. In the rows of 
masonry, two types are regularly alternate, that is, blocks that are narrow from 
the outside and deeply embedded in the internal rubble concrete with wide, slab- 
like blocks (100 x 65 x 25 cm) filling the space between the first ones. In the course 
of studying the Mountain Wall, step-shaped merlons were found (measured by 
Evgeniy A. Pakhomov in 1928, then by Aleksandr A. Kudryavtsev in 1974 and 
attributed to the 6™ century), as well as blocks of machicolations and a Middle 
Persian inscription of the 6™ century (Fig. 3)? — one of 31 Middle Persian inscrip- 
tions from the Sasanian time.? 

Marks of mason masters who built those walls contain signs and symbols 
that are most similar to those observed in the palace at Pasargadae and in other 
Achaemenid buildings. They are also similar to the marks on the walls of Armeni- 
an and Georgian churches of the 7® century." 

The main function of Derbent was protection from the Khazar Khaganate 
and northern nomads. At the same time, it was the largest port in the Caspian 
Sea and an important trade centre. The urban space was rationally structured. 
There was a citadel (now known as Naryn-kala; cf. Fig. 4) in the west and a port 
protected with two walls extending into the sea, in the east; in the middle part 
of the city there should have been a trade centre and quarters that were rebuilt 
by Arabs in the 8-10" centuries. The location of the gates in the fortress walls, 


12 The inscription of a tax collector named Daryush was first published by E. A. Pakhomov 
(1929) and commented upon by H. S. Nyberg (1929). 

13 Khan-Magomedov (2002: 159-232 and 300—376); Hajiev and Bakushev (2002: 49—51). 

14 Hajiev (2010: 147-178); for more on mason marks of churches in the South Caucasus see 
Kazaryan (2012). 
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Fig. 3: The inscription of Daryush in the Derbend fortification wall (turned by 270°). 


with which the main streets were connected, played an important role in the 
formation of the urban structure of the city.” 

The city and the settlements and forts of the Mountain Wall were of no less 
importance in the Arab period. In the 8-10" centuries, they were strengthened, 


15 Khan-Magomedov (2002: 112). 
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Fig. 4: The Naryn-Kala fortification (citadel of Derbent). 


and new fortresses were founded. The settlements became “Islamic centres” and 
ribats, which played a crucial role in the spread of Sufism in medieval Dagestan.’ 


2.3 Other fortifications 


The Derbent system of linear strengthening of the spurs of the Greater Caucasus 
and the coastal zone of the Caspian Sea was not the only one. In the depths of 
the Albanian territory, on the territory of present-day Azerbaijan, other chains of 
fortifications were built parallel to it in the time of the Sasanians, of which only 
some remnants have survived." 


2.3.1 Torpakh-kale 


On the territory of Southern Dagestan, the settlement of Torpakh-kale (or Toprakh- 
kale), usually identified with the royal city of Shahrestan-i Yazdegerd, was also 
explored. The excavations made it possible to enrich the ideas about the fortifica- 
tion architecture of Sasanian Iran and Caucasian Albania in the mid-5" — mid-6™ 


16 Hajiev (2012: 93-107); Alikberov (2003: 237—238, 482-483). 
17 Khan-Magomedov (2002: 22-43). 
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centuries. The ancient settlement has a square shape, 800 x 800 m in size. Above 
the shaft, the remains of walls and gates are preserved, the masonry of which 
combined adobe constructions with burnt bricks in the upper parts of the walls 
and gates. 


2.3.2 Partaw 


On the right bank of the Kura, on the river Tartar (Tortu, Terter), was situated 
the last administrative centre of the Albanian Marzpanate, namely, Partaw, which 
according to some medieval sources was built in the second half of the 5" — early 
6™ century.” From 551/2 to the early 9™ century, the see of the Albanian Catholicoi 
was located there. In the 7'^ century, Partaw became the capital of the Albanian 
Principality of the Mihranids. In the late 8" century, the city (named Barda'a in 
Arabic, whence the present name Barda/Bordo) developed to be the second most 
important centre (after Dvin) of the Arab province of Arminiya; it felt into disre- 
pair after the Mongolian invasion. 


2.3.3 Parisos, Gandzak and Tigranakert 


Earlier, from the end of the 5" century onwards, Prince Vachagan received the 
title of King of Artsakh from the Sasanian emperor. The role of the Aranshahik 
clan, descending from him, in the struggle for liberation from the Arabs in the 
87—10*' centuries turned out to be the most perceptible on the territories of Ar- 
tsakh and Utik. In 887, a significant part of those lands was included in the Arme- 
nian kingdom of the Bagratids (Bagratuni); and in the 970s, Yovhannes-Senekerim 
Aranshahik founded the kingdom of Parisos.”° The place of its capital is known, 
but almost unexplored. The citadel of Parisos, located on the northern side of the 
settlement, is organically inscribed on the rocky top of the hill. Sections of the 
walls and rounded towers have been partially preserved and, in the centre of the 
citadel, there are remains of a chapel.” 

The city of Gandzak (Ganja), founded by Arab rulers in the mid-9™ century, 
became an important centre of the region, ruled by the Kurdish Shaddadid dy- 
nasty.” It was there that the Albanian Catholicos moved around 800. 


18 Khan-Magomedov (2002: 18-19); Hajiev and Magomedov (2008: 276-297). 

19 For the dating of the 6™ century see Hakobyan (1987: 123-124). 

20 Cf. Chapter 14 of this Handbook (La Porta) as to details concerning the king. 

21 Karapetyan (2018: 104—114). 

22 Cf. Chapter 15 in this Handbook (Dorfmann-Lazarev) as to details concerning Gandzak and 
the Shaddadids. 
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A city of the classical epoch, Tigranakert in Artsakh,” witnessed a new devel- 
opment in the Early Christian era. A new centre and living quarters grew at the 
foot of the mountain, the slope of which was occupied by an ancient fortress. The 
walls and towers of the city, uncovered by the archaeological expedition of Yere- 
van State University in 2005-2020 (headed by Hamlet Petrosyan),? testify to the 
involvement of Artsakh in the development of classical culture in the Armenian 
highlands during the heyday of Greater Armenia. The settlement presents striking 
examples of the typology of fortification forms and construction equipment, the 
analogues of which are known from Classical monuments in Artashat, Garni, and 
Bagaran. The late antique city, which spread on the flat part of Tigranakert as 
well as its environments, contains remains of churches and memorial structures 
of the Early Christian era, which, along with some buildings of the modern Had- 
rut district - in Amaras and Mokhrenes - provide a variety of manifestations of 
architectural creativity of the period of the spread of Christianity in Artsakh. 
Unfortunately, the transition of the south of the Artsakh Republic under the con- 
trol of Azerbaijani troops in 2021 interrupted the systematic work of the Tigrana- 
kert expedition, and many issues of its urban planning remain unclear. 

Several decuman fortresses are known on the territory of the mountainous 
regions of Artsakh, called Karabakh since the late medieval period. However, the 
history of their foundation and development is connected with the Armenian 
fortification architecture. Despite the fact that, for a short time, two Armenian 
provinces — Artsakh and Utik — were part of the Albanian Marzpanate, the archi- 
tecture of their fortresses and churches cannot be considered in the context of 
the building traditions of Caucasian Albania. Exclusively within the framework 
of Armenian monastic architecture, it is possible to consider the complexes and 
functionally diverse buildings of the medieval monasteries of Artsakh and Utik 
as elements of a memorial architecture, including the art of khachkars in this 
territory as well as the architecture of palaces and other residential buildings.” 


3 Churches and monuments of memorial 
architecture 


The ecclesiastic architecture of Caucasian Albania has been studied extremely 
poorly and inconsistently. The research process and its special focus were ham- 


23 409355" N, 46?5421" E. 

24 Cf. Chapter 12 in this Handbook (Petrosyan) as to details concerning Tigranakert. 

25 For the history and culture of Artsakh and Utik, see Hewsen (1984); Hakobyan (1987); Murad- 
yan (1991); Ulubabyan (1998); Hakobyan (2020); Dorfmann-Lazarev (2021); etc. 
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pered not only by the mainly Muslim environment of modern Azerbaijan in most 
of the territory of this ancient country, but also by the lack of sufficient archaeo- 
logical data and the poor preservation of all Early Christian constructions. More- 
over, the identification and historical linking of the monuments is difficult. Those 
churches of which we have remains are not found in written sources, and there 
are no building inscriptions in them. At the same time, we cannot yet find the 
churches that are mentioned in older sources in the modern landscape. So, for 
example, we do not even know the specific places of any of the early cathedrals 
of the Albanian Church, neither in Chor/Derbent, nor in Kapalak/Gabala, nor in 
Partaw/Barda, where there was a large church of St Gregory (according to Movses 
Kalankatuatsi), possibly even a cathedral. A different church in Partaw was exca- 
vated in 1970. According to archaeological research, it was destroyed by fire in 
the early 8 century. The walls of this three-aisled basilica (11 x 6 m) are laid with 
burnt bricks, and the floor is covered with the same bricks as well.?° Obviously, 
it is not the church of St Gregory. Cathedrals in the centres of episcopal dioceses 
are mostly unknown to us. They were eight in the second half of the 6" century. 


3.1 Churches according to medieval sources 


The History of the Country of the Albanians by Movses Kalankatuatsi (or Daskhur- 
antsi) contains information about the construction of several churches and mar- 
tyria. Most of them were associated with the acquisition and deposition of holy 
relics and are localised on the right bank of the Kura river. Among the known 
Christian centres are Darakhoch and Sukhar, where the relics of St Gregory the 
Illuminator were kept in the church of Ss Gayane and Hripsime; Amaras,” where 
the relics of bishops Grigoris, Zacharias and Pantaleon were acquired and placed 
in martyria next to the church founded by St Gregory the Illuminator; Dastakert- 
Hnchik and Dutakan (the residence of King Vachagan III), where parts of the 
relics of St Grigoris and other saints are kept; and others. The same king Vachagan 
III set up a memorial column on the burial of St Elisaeus, allegedly a disciple of 
the Apostle Thaddeus, in the monastery of Jrvshtik;?? one of the king's courtiers 
who accepted monasticism spent the rest of his life on that column. King Vacha- 
gan himself was buried in the same monastery, which became the centre of the 
diocese. According to Movses Kalankatuatsi, St Elisaeus is considered the founder 


26 Geyushev (1971). For the history and monuments of Partaw in general see Karapetyan (2000: 
212-216 ). 

27 39*412.4" N, 473252" E. 

28 40°20'8.8” N, 4641377" E. 
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of the Albanian church, and he built the first church in Gis,” which is proposed 
to be identified with the present village of Kish in the Shaki district of modern 
Azerbaijan.?? 

In the 7™ century, in the fortress of Gardman, the prince and then ruler of 
Albania, Juansher, built a richly decorated church “for the whole country of Alba- 
nia"?! Under this king, an active construction activity unfolded.? Other ancient 
churches and martyria are also known for the right-bank part of Caucasian Alba- 
nia.” 


3.2 Dating of surviving churches 


The few surviving churches of the 5-8" centuries have no exact dating, with 
the exception of the tomb in Amaras. Datings of Christian churches were estab- 
lished in research literature on the basis of a comparison of their architecture 
and archaeological material with monuments of neighbouring countries (accord- 
ing to the criteria of spatial solutions, decoration, and construction equipment). 
This does not allow us to date Albanian buildings earlier than their closest coun- 
terparts in the central regions of Armenia and Georgia. 

The process of dating is further complicated because of the specific construc- 
tion technique of Albanian churches and the almost complete absence of carved 
architectural details. Buildings made in a cruder technique, of crushed and cob- 
bled stone, or in a mixed technique with the addition of burnt bricks and hewn 
stone, were distributed throughout the country and have analogues in Armenia 
and Eastern Georgia, especially Kakheti. The mixed stone-brick or cobblestone 
technique probably served as the basis for the formation of the Albanian architec- 
tural school of medieval architecture of the Transcaucasus. In addition, adobe 
bricks were also used in the Kura valley. All those churches required internal 
plastering and, judging by the scanty information we possess, some of them were 
painted. Monuments of church architecture made of cleanly hewn stone are 
found only in the right-bank provinces of the Albanian (Arran) Marzpanate, 
which did not lose its cultural ties with other Armenian regions and restored its 
unity with the Armenian kingdom in the 9™ century. 


29 History of the Country of the Albanians, book I, ch. VI-VII (Arakelyan 1983: 9-12; Dowsett 
1961: 5-6). 

30 41°15’ N, 47°11'30" E. 

31 wihbin yh wefsupsSu Ungncuruifg: History, book II, ch. 25 (Arakelyan 1983: 188; Dowsett 1961: 121). 
32 History, book Il, ch. 22 (Arakelyan 1983: 184—185; Dowsett 1961: 119). 

33 Hakobyan (1987: 243 and 260). 
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There are great differences in the typology of churches in Albania proper 
and in the provinces of Artsakh and Utik, with the exception of similar simple 
types of church buildings, such as hall churches. At the same time, the architec- 
ture of both these zones of the Marzpanate had something in common with the 
central phenomena of Armenian architecture, which were especially developed 
in the 7™ century. The trend towards the achievements of the main school of 
Armenian ecclesiastic architecture continued in the era of the developed Middle 
Ages (99 —13'^ centuries), while in the left-bank regions, on the spurs of the Cauca- 
sus Range, from the border with Kakheti to Dagestan, a trend towards Georgian 
architecture was added to it, and there were important historical reasons for that. 
However, this chapter does not include an analysis of that era of development of 
the right bank Armenian architecture and is not centred on the post-Albanian or, 
according to some scholars, Georgian architecture on the left bank. Instead, this 
chapter is limited to the Early Christian era, which includes monuments of Chris- 
tian architecture in the kingdom, later the Marzpanate of Albania/Alvank/Arran. 
Studying them leads us to the conclusion that, with rare exceptions related to the 
architecture of the 5" century (to which only the oldest part of the church in 
Amaras can be considered exactly dated), the typology and style of those churches 
allows us to date them to the second half of the 7 century or later times. 


3.3 Churches of Caucasian Albania proper 
3.3.1 Sudagilan 


In 1948, on the left bank of the Kura River, an ecclesiastic complex was discovered 
in the settlement of Sudagilan near Mingachevir;** it was excavated in 1971. At 
the heart of the complex, three hall-type churches of small size were distin- 
guished. The thick walls of those buildings (1.5-2.05 m) were built of adobe brick 
with little use of burnt brick. The ceilings were wooden, in the middle part resting 
on wooden columns, the roofs were tiled. The construction dates back to the 
6*—8'^ centuries? One of the churches, surrounded with a fence, had carved 
architectural details made of white stone and stucco with ornaments similar to 
Armenian and Georgian works of the 7 century (the Dvin cathedral, Yeghvard, 
Odzun, the Jvari monastery near Mtskheta, Samtsevrisi). A cube-shaped pedestal 
or capital that was used to carry an altar cross was found there, with an image 
of two peacocks on both sides of a lily flower (symbolising the "tree of life") on 


34 40?47'1" N, 47?212" E. 
35 Plontke-Lüning (2007: 234—235). 
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its front face and with an Albanian building inscription running along its four 
faces (dated to the 27™ year of either Khosrow I or II).?$ Remnants of an Armeni- 
an inscription on plaster fragments excavated in another church building at the 
same site?" obviously represent a later stratum.?? 


3.3.2 The Basilica in Qum 


At the heart of the composition of the three-aisled basilica near the village of 
Qum (Qakh district of Azerbaijan; see Fig. 5),? there is a slightly elongated hall 
with two pairs of strong T-shaped pillars and an altar in the east. The church 
was surrounded with a vaulted bypass, the northern and southern sides of which 
ended in the east with chapels. The church is dated to the 5™ or 6™ century.” 
Qum is the only three-aisled basilica on the territory of Albania proper. The mon- 
ument reflects the iconography of the plan of the 4-century church in Aghdzk 
but most of the other features have analogues in the Armenian architecture of 
the 7™ century. 

The solution of the eastern part, with an extended apse and square pastopho- 
ries on the sides of the high elevation of the apse (Armenian bem, from Greek 
Pua), schematically goes back to the Armenian churches in Mren (639), Bagawan 


Fig. 5: The ruined basilica of Qum (2004). 


36 See Chapter 3 of this Handbook (Gippert), 1.2 and 4.1 for further details. 

37 Vahidov and Fomenko (1951: 92-93); Vahidov (1961: 142-143). 

38 Abrahamyan (1956: 66—72); Vahidov (1958: 119; 1961: 148). 
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(631-639), Talin (670s), and the domed cathedral of Dvin (640s). The pylons at the 
western wall present in the Qum Basilica started to be used only in the second 
half of the 7" century; and the eight-part intersecting vaults in the pastophoria 
have analogies in Armenian churches of the 7 century: St Hripsime (613), Irind, 
Kosh. However, the analogues of the composition of the naos and galleries with 
open arcades (cf. Odzun, mid-7™ century; Samshvilde, second half of the 7 cen- 
tury; Vachnadziani, 11 century), as well as the eight-part arches over the tromps 
in the pastophoria do not allow us to attribute the building to a time earlier than 
the mid-7™ century.“ 


3.3.3 Lekit, Mamrukh and Kilsadag 


Centric round churches form a separate group of monuments. There are three 
such churches in the regions of the slopes of the Caucasus Range, and only one, 
the largest of them, can be attributed with a high degree of certainty to the second 
half of the 7 century. This church is located not far from the Qum Basilica in 
the architectural complex near the village of Lekit (Lyakit) in the same (Qakh) 
district of Azerbaijan.? 

This is a rotunda church, in which a domed tetraconch is inscribed.? In other 
words, it is an edifice of the type of the Armenian church of Zvartnots, built by 
Catholicos Nerses III Tayetsi (Nerses the Builder). Lekit differs significantly both 
from the alleged prototype and from other buildings of this type: the church of 
Banak/Bana in Tayk (mid-7® century, early 10 century) and the church of 
St Gregory the Illuminator (or of Gagkashen) in Ani (about 1001). Some of these 
differences are due to functional features, including liturgical demands: there is 
no additional room (staircase) from the east, and two pastophoria with apses are 
added from the east side, outside the circular perimeter of the walls. All other 
differences are related to the simplification of the architectural idea of Zvartnots 
due to the smaller size of Lekit and the technique used to build walls from cobble- 
stone, using burnt bricks in the construction of exedra columns and four pillars. 
The church did not have a choir above the ring ambulatory of the tetraconch; 
but it probably retained a three-tier structure in the distribution of the forms of 
the external composition. The probable dating of Lekit is the second half of the 
7 century. Its construction could be a result of one of two trips of the Albanian 
Prince Juansher to Armenia, the first of which took place on the invitation of 


41 Kazaryan (2012-2013: IV, 75-80). 
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Catholicos Nerses; the second was accompanied by a meeting between Juansher 
and the Ishkhan of Armenia Grigor Mamikonian. It is also possible that Lekit was 
built during the time of the next Albanian Prince, Varaz-Trdat, who sent Bishop 
Israel of Artsakh to ask for a piece of the relics of St Gregory the Illuminator that 
were stored in Zvartnots.*4 

Compositionally related to Lekit are churches near the village of Mamrukh 
(Zakatala district of Azerbaijan), measured for the first time in 1974, and on 
Mount Kilsadag near the village of Böyük Əmili (Qabala district),*° investigated in 
1971. Both of them have three entrances, two pastophoria round in plan and an 
annular ambulatory around the central domed space, formed with four strong 
pillars in Mamrukh and with eight round columns in Kilsadag. In Mamrukh, a 
semicircular apse protrudes from the east with a rectangular pre-altar space; and 
sowing entrances have small square aisles. The outer diameter of the wall in Mam- 
rukh is equal to the wall of the church in Lekit (18.8 m), in Kilseda£ it is 12.4 m. 

The churches are in ruins. The issue of their dating is disputable, their associa- 
tion with some buildings of pagan cults*’ is not substantiated in any way. Kilsadag 
was dated by its first explorers to the 8" century.^? Judging by the decoration of 
the chapels (pastophoria) of Kilsadag with double semi-columns and the discovery 
of fragments of unglazed and glazed building ceramics, as well as the shapes and 
decoration of the lintels of the openings, the building was erected in the 12?— 
14" centuries. 

The forms of the apse, window openings and cornices of the church of Mam- 
rukh made it possible to place the monument in a row of buildings of the 12th_ 
14" centuries that are directly related to the architecture of Kakheti in Georgia.*® 
On the other hand, a dating by the period of the developed Middle Ages would 
make it possible to consider Mamrukh and Kilsadag within the framework of 
Georgian architecture. It is quite obvious that, coinciding in terms of size and 
many forms with the church of Lekit, these two churches were guided by the 
architecture of the latter while their architectural compositions reflected their 
programmatic orientation to Christian rotundas, i.e. an architecture strongly asso- 
ciated with martyria in the Holy Land (cf. the Anastasis Rotunda of the Church 


44 Tokarskiy (1961: 140-141); Mnatsakanyan (1971: 180—181); Kazaryan (2015); Kazaryan (2012- 
2013: IV, 31-39). On the architecture of Lekit see also Plontke-Lüning (2007: 307-308); Donabédian 
(2008: 200—201). 
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of the Holy Sepulchre, etc.); and the style, manifested in some architectural de- 
tails, reflects the features of architecture of the developed Middle Ages in the 
countries of the South Caucasus.?? 


3.3.4 Orta-Zeyzit, Kish and Yeddi-kilsa 


A small church of the free-cross type in Orta-Zeyzit (Shaki district)?! domed 
churches in the village of Kish and cross-domed churches with a pair of western 
free-standing pillars in the Yeddi-kilsa or Upper-Lekit complex? are oriented sty- 
listically towards Georgian or some Armenian constructions of the 11-14" centu- 
ries. Can these churches be considered a result of a new architectural phenom- 
enon called post-Albanian architecture, or the revival of Albanian architecture in 
close interaction with the neighbouring architectural traditions flourishing at that 
time? It is difficult to answer such questions based on a few monuments and in 
the absence of additional information from written sources. There is no general 
view on the dating of these monuments either. The attempts of Azerbaijani schol- 
ars to declare them older only on the basis of the typological similarity of their 
plans with Armenian and Georgian churches of the 5-6" centuries? are not 
consistent because they ignore important stylistic features manifested in architec- 
tural details such as profiles and carvings. 


3.3.5 Churches in Dagestan 


In Dagestan, early medieval Christian churches were erected under the influence 
of Armenian and, possibly, Iranian architecture. Two churches with a rectangular 
altar were discovered at the burial mound of Belenjer, a city in Northern Dage- 
stan. From the 9?-11*' centuries, the Christian architecture of Dagestan was 
developed in line with the progress in Georgian architecture (the church of Da- 
tuna, 11™ century, etc.).35 

In connection with an attempt to Christianise Khazaria, two churches of the 
7*-8': centuries can be mentioned; they were found in the settlement of Upper 


50 Kazaryan (2015: 251-253). 
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Chiryurt (now Gel'bakh).59 Their rectangular apse could be related with specific 
Armenian or Iranian (Nestorian) traditions. 

With a view to broadening the picture of the development of architecture on 
the territory of Southern Dagestan, many constructions of Derbent are of special 
interest, on the basis of which archaeologists made assumptions to link the mate- 
rial culture of the city for two eras of its existence, the Albanian/Iranian and the 
Arab era. There is the opinion that the large Juma Mosque? emerged in the 8" cen- 
tury as a result of the reconstruction of a large church built as a basilica. The plan 
of the mosque hints at such a possibility, but the orientation of the pillars and 
arches does not allow us to recognise this as justified.58 

In 1976, archaeologist Aleksandr A. Kudryavtsev expressed the opinion that 
the cruciform underground structure in the Naryn-kala complex, previously con- 
sidered a cistern, was a church in the Early Christian era, rebuilt as a reservoir 
for storing water? Murtazali Hajiev reasonably denies this and other hypotheses 
as not being supported by archaeological data. At that, the structure of the plan 
has prototypes not only in Early Christian but also in pre-Islamic Iranian architec- 
ture.©° The orientation of the cross to the cardinal points and the absence of 
doors suggest that the building is based on an original, perhaps one-of-a-kind 
type of underground cistern, which was, at the same time, cruciform and with a 
dome on pendentives. Details, namely the forms of arches, make us conclude that 
the structure was built in the late Middle Ages, not earlier than the 15-16" cen- 
turies. In this case, the composition of the building may indicate the penetration 
of the architectural idea of a cruciform domed structure into the sphere of eco- 
nomic purposes. 


3.4 Churches of Artsakh and Utik (right bank 
of the Kura River) 


Some of the monuments of the eastern provinces of Greater Armenia, the ecclesi- 
astic history of which is inextricably linked to the history of the Christianisation 
of Caucasian Albania, can be attributed to the oldest period of the Christianisation 
of Armenia itself. According to its researchers, the complex of semi-cave churches 
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near Vankasar (Besikdag) in Artsakh (Aghdam district of Azerbaijan)™ belong to 
the first centuries CE, i.e. to the initial period of the Christianisation of Transcauca- 
sia. At the same time, decorative elements representing different types of relief 
crosses have analogues in buildings of the 4-7" centuries. 


3.4.1 Amaras 


Amaras was an important centre for the spread of Christian faith and Armenian 
writing and literature. Here is the tomb of the grandson of St Gregory the Illumi- 
nator, Grigoris, who preached and was martyred among the Massagetae (c. 338). 
The existing semi-underground construction of the tomb is located under the 
altar of the church of 1858. Initially, three arched staircase passages led into this 
crypt — two on the sides and one along the axis, from the east. Perhaps it was a 
separate building since there was a window in its western wall.$? However, its 
structure is close to the early crypts under the Armenian churches of St Mesrop 
Mashtots in Oshakan and of Ss Hripsime and Gayane in Vagharshapat/Ejmiatsin, 
most of which supposedly had entrances from the east side that were walled up 
in the Middle Ages.5* The masonry of large, well-hewn blocks of basalt and the 
peculiarities of the carved decor, similar to such Armenian churches as the basil- 
ica of St Sargis in Tekor (480s) allow us to attribute it to the time of King Vacha- 
gan III (489). 


3.4.2 Tigranakert 


Churches and mausoleums, revealed during the excavations led by H. Petrosyan 
in Tigranakert, are typical examples of Early Christian architecture in its classical 
manifestation which developed mainly in the central provinces of Armenia. The 
monuments of Tigranakert are characterised by a clear layout, masonry with 
cleanly hewn blocks, setting walls on a stepped socle, and ornamented architec- 
tural details. Of greatest interest is the large hall church with an apse hidden in 
the general rectangle of the outer perimeter of the walls. Architectural forms and 
proportions, a cornice with large denticles, portal bases, and carved architectural 
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62 Simonyan and Sanamyan (2005: 218—220); Petrosyan and Kirakosyan (2016). 
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64 Kazaryan (2003); Kazaryan (2007); cf. Chapter 11 of this Handbook (Petrosyan), 3.3 as to the 
question of eastern entrances. 
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details including capitals of excellent quality with crosses in a circle and orna- 
ments, indicate that the monument belongs to the architecture that was shaped 
in Armenia on the basis of the Late Antique tradition and allow us to date the 
monument to the 5'—6*^ centuries. The same “Classical” tradition reveals itself in 
some Early Christian mausoleums, too; they were excavated in the neighbour- 
hood, at a small distance from the church.® 

Tigranakert is not the only archaeological site in Artsakh with the remains 
of Early Christian architectural heritage. For example, in the monastic complex 
of Bri Eghtsi, in the villages Berdashen and Tartar of the Martuni (Xocavənd) 
district of Artsakh,®* there are ancient capitals and an impost with interesting 
forms and decoration: a cross in a circle, wether-heads, etc.9" Some of them might 
belong to unpreserved memorial columns with sculptural crosses on the top, 
which were typical for the Armenian culture before the Arab invasion. 


3.4.3 Vankasar 


The church on Mount Vankasar, above Tigranakert, is a domed triconch of the 
free-cross type (9.7 x 8.3 m). Its architectural features, the marks of mason masters 
on the stones (similar to the Armenian churches in Sisavan, Irind, etc.), Armenian 
inscriptions of the 7" and subsequent centuries on the walls of the church, and 
a flourishing relief cross on the tympanum of the western entrance (destroyed 
by Azerbaijani specialists during the restoration of the building in the late 1980s 
in order to *Albanise" the monument) indicate that it was built in the last third 
of the 7™ century by a team of craftsmen from neighbouring Armenian provinces 
(Ayrarat or Syunik), with which Artsakh maintained close cultural ties at that 
time.$5 


3.4.4 Okhtdrnivank 


Another early medieval centric construction of Artsakh is the church of 
Okhtdrnivank near the village of Mokhrenes (Susanliq)*? and the Gtich Monas- 


65 Petrosyan (2016; 2020); Kirakosyan (2016a); cf. Chapter 11 of this Handbook (Petrosyan) for 
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Fig. 6: Plan of the tetraconch of Mokhrenes by axis east-west. 


tery”? in the Hadrut district of Artsakh. The building belongs to the architectural 
type of tetraconchs with corner niches common in Armenia and Georgia (the 
oldest of them is the cathedral of Avan, 590s), but, unlike most of those churches, 
it does not have corner chambers flanking the eastern and western exedrae. All 
exedrae, including the so-called corner niches, have horseshoe-shaped outlines 
smoothly turning into the rounded forms of the undercupola pylons (cf. Fig- 
ures 6-8). The only entrance is in the western exedra. The dimensions of the 
church are 8 x 8.25 m inside and 10.3 x 10.5 m outside; the dome diameter is c. 4 m. 
Only the walls of the building and some arches have been preserved. In 671, 
Artsakh was apparently briefly included in the Syunik Principality and Murad 
Hasratyan" dates the church of Mokhrenes to that time on the basis of a compar- 
ative architectural analysis. At the same time, the character of the masonry of 


70 39?35'36.8" N, 46°56'31” E. 
71 Hasratyan (1988-1989); cf. also Thierry, Donabédian and Thierry (1987: 556); Mkrtchyan (1989: 
71-75); Cuneo (1988: 428). 
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Fig. 7: Section of the tetraconch of Mokhrenes by axis east-west. 


the walls made of broken stone, and the closest analogues of the design of the 
altar capitals (the portal of the Yeghvard Basilica of 660) suggest the construction 
of the church by local craftsmen in the 7" century. Near the church there is a 
fragment of a khachkar of 997, and a khachkar of 1044.7 


72 Kazaryan (2012-2013: IV, 40-48); Kazaryan (2021). 
73 Mkrtchyan, Abgaryan and Karapetyan (1982). 
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Fig. 8: Imposts of the tetraconch of Mokhrenes: south impost of the apse; 
imposts of the north exedra. 


3.4.5 Khachen 


On the right bank of the river Khachen in Artsakh, a single-nave church of the 
g_gth centuries was discovered during the excavations of the ancient settlement 
of Gavurqala (Aghdam district of Azerbaijan);”4 it has a semicircular apse and an 
additional room from the northeast. The walls are laid with limestone, the floor 
is paved with stone.” 


74 40°11’ N, 46°53’ E. 
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3.4.6 Hakobavank 


The complex of Hakobavank (10-11™ centuries) in the Martakert (Kalbajar) dis- 
trict of Artsakh,’® consisting of two single-nave vaulted churches and a vestibule, 
belongs to the early period of monastic construction. The entrances to the church- 
es open into a gallery limited on the outside by tripartite arcade. A khachkar of 
853 is included in a wall of the western church." 


3.4.7 Tazakend 


In the south of Utik, 3 km from the village of Tazakend (Aghjabadi district of 
Azerbaijan), on the Chatatepe Hill, were discovered the ruins of a three-nave 
basilica with two pairs of cruciform pillars, an altar apse (U-shaped inside and 
semicircular outside) with pastophoria on either side of it which also end with 
apses. The external dimensions are 16.5x 9.25 m. Accompanying archaeological 
material (ceramics) made it possible to date the monument within the 6™ cen- 
tury’? and to identify the buildings with the church of St Pantaleon which was 
erected, according to the History of the Country of the Albanians, by the Albanian 
Catholicos Lazar (before 551).8° Some peculiarities of the plan of the Tazakend 
basilica - the arrangement of the altar part and the shape of the windows - bring 
the monument closer to the architecture of the churches of the High Middle Ages. 
An early church on this site might have been rebuilt. 


3.4.8 Tsitsernavank 


The large three-nave basilica of Tsitsernavank, built on the lands of Syunik near 
the border with Artsakh,?! also belongs to Early Christian churches of the region. 
Specialists disagree in dating the monument (from pre-Christian times to the 
7 century) as well as in the issue of the stages of reconstruction of this basilica.9? 
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The solid rectangular mass of the building (12.55x25.52 m) rests on a stepped 
socle, plastically covering the rocky base. The internal structure of the long naos 
is divided into naves by four pairs of square pillars. The eastern part consists of 
a deep apse and rectangular pastophories. In the space of the middle nave, an 
illuminated zone stands out in front of the dark altar, forming a kind of light 
transept with which the light flow from the arcade of the supra-apsid room inter- 
sects; this is a completely original form. The artistic integrity of the work makes 
us think about its creation according to a single, deeply thought-out plan, not 
being carried away by ideas about the phased formation of the composition of 
this church. The solemnity and grandeur of the image of the Tsitsernavank basili- 
ca is combined with the monastic austerity and provincial coarsening of the 
forms as well as an exquisite lyricism that permeates the architecture of this 
church, which is picturesquely and proportionately inscribed into the landscape 
of an amazingly beautiful gorge. Without any doubts, there were two groups of 
monuments of the 7 century which had an impact on the formation of Tsitser- 
navank. According to the iconography of forms and ornamentation, those were 
churches of the “classical” architecture of the second quarter of the 7™ century 
as in Bagaran, Mren, Mastara, and Odzun; in terms of construction technique, 
the use of polychromy, a peculiar embodiment of classical architectural forms 
and a penchant for archaic motifs, it reminds of the monuments of the second 
half of the 7® century of Lori-Tashir in Kurtan, Vardablur, Sverdlov, etc. 

It should been noted that there is no direct connection between the architec- 
ture of Tsitsernavank and Qum. The construction of the Tsitsernavank basilica of 
roughly hewn stone and the construction of the Qum basilica of cobblestones 
with fragments of brickwork, refer these two monuments to different building 
traditions. 


3.5 Outlook 


Information about the development of memorial architecture in the Early Chris- 
tian era is extremely scarce in Caucasian Albania. To a greater extent, we know 
the materials not from Albania itself but from the regions historically connected 
with it, mainly on the territories of Artsakh and Utik: the described shrine of 
St Grigoris in Amaras and the monuments in Tigranakert. It was there that the 
art of carving khachkars, typical of the Armenian medieval culture, was actively 
developed. This circumstance, as well as the appearance of the first khachkars in 
the 8—9 centuries, much later than the entry of Artsakh and Utik into the 
Albanian Marzpanate, testify to the development of art of those areas in accord- 
ance with the main processes of the evolution of Early Christian culture in Arme- 
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nia, not in Albania. Single archaeological findings include stone capitals with 
ornaments and motifs of a cross on the rim discovered in Tigranakert, near the 
Bri Eghtsi monastery, and in the village of Chartar (Martuni district of Artsakh);® 
tops of the arched tetrapylon type on the unpreserved stele from St Stepanos of 
Vachar (Martakert district of Artsakh, 5th—7th centuries),®* an analogue of which 
was found in Parpi and in the form of a relief on the obelisk of Odzun, confirm 
the possibility of identifying new early medieval buildings. 


4 Conclusions 


The architecture of Albania was an organic component of the Early Christian archi- 
tectural tradition of the countries of the South Caucasus; it was most integrated 
with the architecture of Armenia. The city-fortress of Derbent, and possibly the 
citadel of Kapalak, were formed taking into account the traditions of ancient Iran. 
The most outstanding monuments of ecclesiastic architecture can be attributed 
to the last period of the era of the Marzpanate, when the institution of self-govern- 
ment in the person of the “Prince of Albania” was established in the country. The 
typology of those churches - the basilica of Qum, the church in Lekit — shows a 
particularly close connection with the Armenian architecture of the 7“ century.® 
A specific style of the Early Christian buildings in Albania proper developed 
within the framework of the provincial branch of Armenian architecture. The 
construction technique of cobblestone and brick introduced restrictions on creat- 
ing expressive images. Nevertheless, judging by the church in Lekit, architects 
who worked on the princely orders sometimes tried to solve the ambitious tasks 
of reproducing the most complex examples of Armenian architecture, which suc- 
cessfully and in a peculiar way continued the traditions of Classical Antiquity. 
The builders in the right-bank (Armenian) provinces of the Marzpanate dem- 
onstrate the same characteristics. However, buildings made of cleanly hewn stone 
blocks were also implemented here, both in the 5 century when the tomb of 
St Grigoris was built in Amaras, and in the 5th_7th centuries when the churches 
of Tigranakert and Vankasar were constructed. In parallel, the buildings made in 
provincial technique interpreted more complex models of central Armenia, as in 
the 7 century when the tetraconch composition with corner niches was repro- 
duced in original forms in the church of Mokhrenes. On the examples of buildings 
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of the 51-7™® centuries known to us, no direct relationships between the two 
parts of the Marzpanate, separated by the Kura River, have been revealed. More- 
over they did not appear in the architecture of these territories in the 9"— 
11® centuries when they were divided by the Muslim emirate. 
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10 The Ensemble of the “Seven Churches” - 
an Ecumenical Monastery Ahead 
of Time? 


Abstract: The ensemble of vestiges called The Seven Churches (in Azeri Yeddi 
Kilsa) is located in the district of Qakh (Qax) in the north-western part of the 
Republic of Azerbaijan, not far from the ruins of the famous Lekit church, a 
tetraconch inscribed in a rotunda (probably 7" century). For what remains today, 
the ensemble consists of the vestiges of two churches, five chapels, buildings, 
apparently conventual, and some other constructions with perhaps economic use, 
including a cellar. It was protected by a perimeter wall. The ensemble presents a 
certain technical homogeneity, however with traces of restorations. This group of 
remains, still little studied, is of great interest in several respects: its size, its 
typological diversity, the funerary function of the chapels and the kinship of the 
ensemble with buildings in the neighbouring Kakheti region of Eastern Georgia. 


1 In the heart of Caucasian Albania, then 
in its medieval metamorphoses 


The remains of the ensemble called The Seven Churches, in Azeri Yeddi Kilsə! 
(hereafter *YK"), are found at the northeast end of the village of Lekit (Lakit, 
Lyakit), district of Qakh (Qax), in the north-western part of the Republic of Azer- 
baijan. The complex is located almost a kilometer and a half north of the ruins 
of the famous tetraconch church inscribed in a circle? probably of the 7" century, 
on the road leading from Lekit to the nearby hamlet of Kötüklü,’ near the gorges 
of the Lekit river. Its geographic coordinates are 4172936" N and 465124" E. 


1 National inventory number ID 4558 according to https://az.wikipedia.org/wiki/Yeddi_kils%C9 
%99_monast%C4%Bir_kompleksi kilsə monastır kompleksi. 

2 For a recent and comprehensive update on this major monument of Caucasian Albania, with 
a detailed bibliography, see Kazaryan (2012-2013: IV, 31-39), as well as Chapter 9 of this Handbook 
(by the same author). See also Plontke-Lüning (2007: cat., 180—182, pl. 128-130; 2016: 169—173) and 
Donabédian (2008: 200—201). 

3 Karakhmedova (1986a: 11) names it “Monastery of Katuk", probably a variant of Kótüklü, and 
online sites devoted to YK locate it not in Lekit but in Kótüklü, perhaps because the land on 


[6] Open Access. © 2023 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. [(cc) EZTƏRDJB] This work is licensed 
under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110794687-012 
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This part of the Republic of Azerbaijan, between the Caucasus and the Kura 
river (the ancient Cyrus), divided today between, from north to south, the districts 
of Balakan (Balakan), Zaqatala, Qakh (Qax), Shaki (Saki, until 1968 Nukha), Oghuz 
(Oguz, until 1989 Vartashen) and Qabala (Qəbələ, until 1991 Kutkashen, Kapalak 
in Armenian sources), is in the heart of the ancient Caucasian Albania; Qabala/ 
Kapalak was its capital until the 5 or 6® century. Most of the important monu- 
ments of Azerbaijan's ancient Christian heritage are concentrated here. The fairly 
numerous churches and chapels dating back to the early Christian and pre-Arab 
period (4-7 centuries) found there relate to the culture of Caucasian Albania. 
The region that is home to YK, located on the left bank of the Alazani, the ancient 
Alazon(ius), the Aluan of the Armenian sources, is a part of it. 

More delicate is the attribution of the monuments built here in the medieval 
period. Indeed, the last state formations stemming from the ancient Albania grad- 
ually ceased to exist in these provinces, the Albanian population which remained 
Christian gradually became Armenised for its miaphysite part and Iberised for its 
dyophysite part,^ and the political and administrative organisation of the territory 
changed significantly. The ensemble that interests us, as we will see, probably 
belongs to both periods, pre- and post-Arab. 

Upon emerging from Arab domination, the status of the left bank of the 
Alazani, as reflected in Arab, Armenian and Georgian sources, had changed. This 
bank now corresponded to the Iberian province of Hereti, with Shaki (Saké in 
Armenian) as its capital, a province which had merged with the district of Cam- 
bysene (Kambeéan in Armenian) located further south-west, with, it seems, a 
mainly Armenian population. The Armenian component of this district is attest- 
ed since Antiquity because, according to Strabo, Cambysene formed the north- 
eastern end of Armenia, between Iberia and Caucasian Albania. The Georgian 
chronicle Kartlis Tskhovreba reports that, still under Caliphal rule, in the second 
half of the 8 century, three Armenian brothers, Bagratid princes of Taron, settled 
in the Shaki region.’ Their probable descendant, Prince Hamam the Pious found- 


which the remains of the complex lie administratively depends on the neighbouring hamlet, 
located a few kilometers northeast of Lekit. 

4 Hakobyan (2020: 107). 

5 On the history of Cambysene, see Ter-Lewondyan (1988-1989); brief synthesis in Chaumont 
(1990). Concerning Hereti see, among others, Marjanishvili (2005), according to whom all the 
monuments of this province, regardless of their date of construction, belong to Georgia, including 
the churches of YK, called *Lekarti monastery". 

6 Strabo, Geography XI, 14, 4 (Tardieu 1873: 459). For testimonies of Armenian population and 
use of Armenian language in Cambysene and the Shaki district in pre- and post-Arab periods cf. 
Eghiazaryan (2011: 187—188). 

7 Hakobyan (2020: 186, 189). 
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ed in Shaki in 894 a new kingdom which extended from the valley of the Alazani 
in the north, ie. from Hereti, the province of Shaki, to the Kura River in the 
south, encompassing Cambysene, i.e. the lower course of the Iori River, which is 
the Antique Cambyses, the Kambeé of the Armenian sources.® This vast region, 
named at the time Hereti in Georgian, Saki in Arab sources, and Alvank (Aghvank) 
in Armenian texts, is called *Sak'e-Kambecan" by Aram Ter-Lewondyan, “Sak‘é- 
Herét” by Aleksan Hakobyan, and “Second Kingdom of Albania” by some Dage- 
stanian researchers? 

After Hamam reigned his son Adarnase (in Armenian Atrnerseh) the Patri- 
kios (already king in 908-909!? — d. 942") who married the Georgian princess 
Dinar. From this marriage was born a son named Ishkhanik (I$xanak in Armenian 
sources) who inherited the throne in 942 and who is mentioned in 949, 955 and 
958. Georgian sources report that in the second half of the 10™ century, under 
the influence of his mother Dinar, Ishkhanik and most of the population of the 
kingdom, until then miaphysite (probably composed of Caucasian Albanians and 
Armenians), converted to Chalcedonism (dyophysite orthodoxy).? The kingdom 
therefore submitted to Georgian religious and cultural influence. 

With the death of Ishkhanik, this dynasty died out and, under unknown cir- 
cumstances,“ at the end of the 10™ century, the kingdom of Cambysene-Hereti- 
Shaki was annexed by the Iberian prince David of Kakheti. Under his son Kvi- 
rike III (the Great, 1009-1037), the kingdom that one can call, for this period, 
Kakheti-Hereti, experienced an *enormous boom", according to Giorgi Chubina- 
shvili. From 1038 until the very beginning of the 12™ century, four Bagratid 


8 Hakobyan (2020: 183, 185, 223—233, 353; for the date of the founding of the kingdom: 225). See 
also Zuckerman (2000: 563-569) and Eghiazaryan (2011: 61-71). Aleksan Hakobyan notably re- 
newed the vision we had of these events, rectifying in particular the place until then attributed 
to the prince of Khachen, Sahl son of Smbat, presumed stock of this new dynasty. For his version 
of the genealogy see Hakobyan (2020: 433). For the old version, see the genealogy of the “Princes 
of Schake and of Hérétie" in Toumanoff (1990: 79-80). Note Constantine Zuckerman's reservations 
about Hamam's membership of the Armenian Bagratid dynasty and about his identification with 
a contemporary scholar and exegete named Hamam the Oriental. 

9 Eghiazaryan (2011: 195—196); Hakobyan (2020: 185, 228). 

10 Hakobyan (2020: 227, 229). 

11 Zuckerman (2000: 576). 

12 Hakobyan (2020: 433). 

13 On the history of the kingdom of Cambysene-Hereti-Shaki, besides Hakobyan (2020: 223-233), 
see Chubinashvili (1959: 22-24); Ulubabyan (1975: 81-84; 1979); Mkrtumyan (1979); Zuckerman 
(2000: 563-585, in particular 574—578: chapter “La crise chalcédonienne des années 940-950"); 
Eghiazaryan (2011: 176—197). 

14 Hakobyan (2020: 272). 

15 On the princely, then royal Georgian dynasty of Kakheti and in particular on Kvirike III, see 
Chubinashvili (1959: 24-25) and Toumanoff (1990: 196, Table 92), who qualifies them, like their 
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Armenian dynasts, from the Kvirikian (Kiwrikean) branch of Lori (or Tashir-Dzor- 
aget), succeeded one another on the throne of Kakheti-Hereti.’® The first of them 
was the son of King David Landless (Anholin) of Lori, Gagik (1038-1058), whom 
his maternal uncle and predecessor Kvirike III adopted. Gagik was followed by 
his three descendants: his son Aghsartan I (1058-1084) who converted to Islam 
and managed to save his kingdom from the Seljuks, then by Kvirike IV (1084- 
1102), and finally by Aghsartan II (1102-1104 or 1105). In 1104-1105, the kingdom 
of Kakheti-Hereti was integrated into the unified kingdom of Abkhazia-Kartli, i.e. 
of Georgia, by David IV the Builder (1089-1125). 


2 The discovery of the Yeddi Kilsa site 


The first, still indirect, mention of the YK site dates back to the end of the 19" cen- 
tury. It can be found in the report by the Russian-Georgian scholar Aleksandr 
Khakhanov (Khakhanashvili) on the missions he carried out in the Caucasus in 
the years 1892-1895. This author reports that, during his visit to Lekit, which he 
calls Lyaket, then populated by Lezgins, he was impressed by the number of 
ancient remains that this locality included and by their size, despite their ruined 
state. One building in particular, of which he mentions the remains of a tripartite 
chevet and traces of a dome, certainly corresponds to one of the two churches in 
YK.? As he could not find the toponym Lekit/Lyaket in Georgian sources,? Kha- 


predecessors, as *kings of Albania-Kakheti". Mamedova (2004: 91—94), for her part, reverses the 
perspective by writing that *a portion of Kakheti was part of the Cambysene region of historic 
Caucasian Albania". 

16 On the Armenian Bagratid/Kiwrikid kings of *Albania-Kakheti" see Movsesean (1923: 83-87); 
Acharyan (1942: 112 s. v. Alsart'an [no. 1] and 435 s. v. Gagik [no. 29]); Chubinashvili (1959: 25, 27— 
28); Mkrtumyan (1983: 109-119, 130-131); Toumanoff (1990: 125, Table 18; 128, Table 19; 569, par. F, 
b); Mutafian (2012: 268). 

17 Chubinashvili (1959: 27-29); Silogava and Shengelia (2007: 87-88). Despite the territory's inclu- 
sion in Georgia, the Armenian component (possibly also comprising armenised Albanians) held 
firm there for the following centuries. Thus, in 1404, the missionary and archbishop Jean de 
Gaillefontaine, who had spent a long time in the region, wrote about the province of Shaki: “The 
majority of the population is Armenian, Armenia by the way is the country's southern neighbour. 
But also Georgians, Saracens, Dargis and Lezgs live here"; see Ter-Levondyan (1988-1989: 321, 
323). The latter author points out that the passage relating to the Armenian population and the 
neighbourhood of Armenia is absent from the Russian translation of this text published in Baku 
in 1980 by the Azerbaijani academician Ziya Buniyatov. 

18 Khakhanov (1898: 35). 

19 Khakhanov (1898: 35) mentions Vakhushti Batonishvili's “Description of the Kingdom of Geor- 
gia" of 1745, where the name is indeed missing. In a lengthy article on the Saingilo region (i.e. 
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khanov hypothesised that this locality could be identified with the medieval site 
of Tsuketi, seat of the diocese of Eliseni of the Georgian Church, which extended 
its jurisdiction over the entire region. 

However, it was not until the second half of the 20" century that scientific 
interest in YK began to appear. Published in 1963, the work by Mikael Useynov, 
Leonid Bretanitskij and Abdulvahab Salamzade, after a rather long section on the 
Lekit rotunda, contains the first — to our knowledge — specific mention of YK; 
however, this is reduced to a brief paragraph. It indicates the remains of a group of 
nine buildings, including several cult constructions, “probably chapels-mausoleums 
built a little later [than the rotunda church], in the 9™ century”. A few years 
later, the architect Lev Ishkhanov, writing about the ruins of a single-nave chapel 
discovered in 1964 not far from there, briefly evokes “a crypt — an underground 
vault of the kind that was present in the chapels of the upper monastery (Yeddi 
Kilise’) of the village of Lekit, [...] probably dating from the 11-13" centuries"?! 

The phase which allowed a notable advance of our knowledge on the YK site 
was the series of campaigns led by Aliya Karakhmedova between 1980 and 1986. 
Alongside archaeological investigations, these campaigns provided the opportuni- 
ty to clear and survey the two ruined churches on the site.” The results brought 
to the attention of the public served as a basis for the considerations set out in 
the publications that followed,? and it is from them that this Chapter is still 
nourished, pending further investigation. 


the northwest of Azerbaijan), M. Janashvili (1913: 84) published a short firman of the Ottoman 
Sultan Ahmed I to the Sultan of Ilisu, Ali-Sultan, of 1607 concerning villages around Qakh, which 
comprises the name leketi; it is not clear, however, whether this firman was written in Georgian 
or not. In his *History of Georgia", the same author (Janashvili 1894: 205-206) had published a 
colophon of a tetraevangelion (named magalasvilis, i.e. belonging to the Maghalashvili family), 
which was written for the archbishop of Kurmukhi (Kürmüx), a certain Kirile Donauri; this 
colophon (also treated in Kekelidze 1945: 314-315) mentions a church “of St Nino, equal to the 
apostles, in Lekarti" (c55»6o Fdowabs 3c503e»-tjeol bo6mebo), which seems to have been the 
primary name form of Lekit / Lyaket (probably deriving from the self-denomination of Lezgians, 
leker). Unfortunately the present whereabouts of the tetraevangelion are unknown. 

20 Useynov, Bretanitskiy and Salamzade (1963: 33): “BepoaTHO, 3TO MaB30J/IeH-uacoBHH, IIOCT- 
poeHHble HecKOJIbKO IIO03/IHee, B IX B.”. 

21 Ishkhanov (1968: 62): *kpurra - CKJIeII-HOJI3eMeJIBe Ir0/[O0HOe TOMY, YTO HMeJ/IO MECTO B 
YacCOBHAX BepxHero MOHACTEIPA («Ezyra Kumce») B ces. JIekur, ... OTHOCANJETOCS, II0-BH/IHMOMy, 
K XI-XIII BB.” 

22 Karakhmedova (1986a: 11-16; 1986b; 1986c; 1988; 1990). 

23 Let us mention in chronological order: Akhundov (1986: 215, Fig. 240 and 240a); Mamedova 
(2004: passim and especially 59-60, 80-82, 125, 147—148); Hajieva (2012: 3-4, 9-10); Plontke-Lüning 
(2016: 174); Khalilov (2018: 169, 204—207). YK is also presented in several online sites: the one 
mentioned in n. 1 above is in Azeri; the sites https://ru.wikipedia.org/wiki/E;ggyra Kurace and 
https://www.wikiwand.com/ru/Ezyrma Kuuruce are in Russian. 
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3 Brief description of the ensemble 


The YK complex includes two groups of buildings which are badly damaged and 
still overgrown with abundant vegetation, the site having been almost abandoned 
since the brush clearing in the 1980s. The main group, quite compact, was made 
up of religious buildings, numbering seven as its name suggests, and perhaps 
also of some presumed conventual buildings (Fig. 1). It is on a flattened platform 
and was protected by an enclosure of which only a few portions are preserved. 
Two portals opened in it, the main one at the south-eastern end (Fig. 2), the other 
one, more modest, at the south-western end of this protected area.” The second 
group, peripheral, was located on slightly higher terraces, consolidated by low 
walls, arranged on the side of the hills forming a semi-circle around the worship 
space. This group has not been investigated; it may have included dwellings and 
utility buildings. A complementary defensive function is attributed to the re- 
mains of a building, on a height above the ensemble, called Kilsa-qala (‘Church- 
fort')?9 as well as to chapels on the neighbouring hills, which would also have 
served, it is believed, as a lookout.? 

Considering the size of the complex and the number of sanctuaries, the schol- 
ars correctly concluded that this was a large monastery. According to the right 
characterisation of Gulchohra Mamedova (Gülçöhrə Məmmədova), it was the larg- 
est monastic complex on the left bank of the Kura.?? The presence, in the same 
locality, of another complex, also considerable, not far from YK, around the pre- 


Fig. 1: Yeddi Kilsa. General view of the complex from northeast (1982). 


24 Karakhmedova (19862: 12). 

25 Mamedova (2004: 147). 

26 Karakhmedova (1986a: 11); Mamedova (2004: 147). 
27 Karakhmedova (1986a: 11); Khalilov (2018: 205). 
28 Mamedova (2004: 147). 
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Fig. 2: Yeddi Kilsa. Southwest portal. 


Arab rotunda (Fig. 3)? confirms that Lekit was a religious centre of very particu- 
lar importance, as assumed by Aleksandr Khakhanov (quoted above). 

The construction technique conformed to the medieval version of the Roman 
opus caementicium. As in the rest of the South Caucasian region, especially in 
Armenia, both South Caucasian and Anatolian, in most monumental buildings, 
from late Antiquity to modern times, the core of the wall consists of a lime mortar 
in which are mixed sand and stone chips; this mixture is poured between two 
facings. As in the neighbouring region to the north, Kakheti,*° the facings are 


29 A schematic plan published in 1947 by P. D. Baranovskiy and then reproduced by several 
authors, notably Useynov, Bretanitskiy and Salamzade (1963: 33, Fig. 26 which we reproduce here 
as Fig. 3), gives an idea of this vast complex, possibly dating back to the 7 century. According 
to Trever (1959: 304), this complex included “another church (?), a palace, baths, an inn (?), a 
swimming pool and a series of other buildings; that is to say that this church was probably part 
of a large monastery or castle complex" (“eme ogum xpam (?), geoperr, OaHIO, KapaBaHcapalt (?), 
OacceHH H psyr gpyrux crpoeHguñ, T. e. 3TOT XpaM BXOJ/IHJI, BH/IHMO, B COCTaB 60/JIbIIIOTO MOHA- 
CTBIDCKOTO HJIH 34MKOBOTO KOMIUIeKCa"). 

30 In his brief indications of the construction technique used in Kakheti, Chubinashvili (1959: 4) 
specifies that the limestone used here, called irimi, is travertine. 
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Fig. 3: Lekit. Schematic plan of the complex around the tetraconch church inscribed in a rotunda. 


made up of a mixed bond of pebbles and limestone blocks more or less cut on 
their outer face; brick courses are also used there. As in all regions where materi- 
als suitable for cutting are lacking or scarce, only the important parts of the 
construction are entitled, in principle, to regularly cut stones: angles, door and 
window frames, and cornices. This results in a rough overall appearance, espe- 
cially since the carved decoration is, and was most likely from the outset, very 
modest. The roofs were covered with tiles. The whole presents a technical homo- 
geneity which can in part plead for a relative contemporaneity of the construc- 
tions, even if, in reality, the traditional techniques, constrained by nature, cross 
the ages. At the same time, one can observe in the masonry the signs of several 
alterations that are not easy to date. In most constructions, remains of plaster on 
the interior walls may suggest the existence of murals in the past. 
In the main group stand out the vestiges of seven religious buildings. In 
addition, there are the remains of a few other buildings, possibly for residential 
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Fig. 4: Yeddi Kilsə. Plans of the two churches. 


and economic use, including, it seems, a storeroom.?! Of the seven religious build- 
ings, six are close to each other, grouped to the east of the complex. There is a 
medium-sized church and five chapels. A second, larger church stood a few dozen 
yards west of the rest of the complex, separated from it by the road that now 
crosses it and leads to the neighbouring hamlet. Both churches (Fig. 4) were ap- 
parently domed compositions, one in the west was believed to be a domed basi- 
lica, and the other in the east, an inscribed cross topped with a dome. 


31 Plontke-Lüning (2016: 174). 
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4 Brief study of the main constructions 


4.1 The western church 
4.1.1 Description 


The western church suffered great damage, almost all of its western part, most 
of its apse and all of its superstructures having disappeared (Fig. 5). Nevertheless, 
thanks to the preserved elements, the observations and the surveys carried out 
in the 1980s, we can grasp an idea of its plan: a three-nave basilica, with two 
chapel-sacristies at the northeast and southeast angles, and three projecting 
apses. More difficult is the reading of the possible successive strata of its construc- 
tion history. The presence of a dome is also shrouded in doubt. A first sketch 
published at the end of the investigations (Fig. 6) offers a reconstructed view of 
the plan and shows certain modifications undergone by the masonry and the 
western part of the church, as well as the addition of an external staircase, to 
the south-east, which led to the roof of the diaconicon (south-eastern sacristy).? 
A second plan, published in 2004, restitutes the hypothetical final state of the 
composition to which it attributes slightly more (a little too?) large proportions 


Fig. 5: Yeddi Kilsə. Western church, general internal view from west to east. 


32 Karakhmedova (1986a: 13, Fig. 9). 
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Fig. 6: Yeddi Kilsa. Western church. Plan. 


(Fig. 7).? The exterior dimensions of the reconstructed building, degrees at the 
foot of the walls not included, are approximately 27.5 x 18 m.*4 The interior dimen- 
sions noted by Aliya Karakhmedova are 24 x 13.8 m.” 

According to the indications provided by the head of the mission, it was a 
basilica covered with a cupola. The dome has disappeared, but remains of its 
masonry, according to her, have been identified in the rubble.?9 Indeed, the 
square space almost in the center of the naos seems to have been intended to 
support a dome. As for the body of the building, Aliya Karakhmedova speaks of 
a basilica with three naves, but nowhere does she mention any trace of a tran- 
sept, without which there can be no question of an inscribed cross. We must 


33 Mamedova (2004: 60). 

34 These dimensions are evaluated on the basis of the available elements and of the two plans, 
in particular that of Mamedova (2004: 60), which we have reproduced here with some modifica- 
tions and additions: straightening of the plan and reduction from three to two of the number of 
rolls of the central arches. 

35 Karakhmedova (1986a: 13). The measurements given by Karakhmedova (1986c: 16) are 
23.8x13.8 m. 

36 Karakhmedova (1986a: 13). The author does not provide a description or a photograph of the 
fragments of the dome. Nevertheless Mamedova (2004: 60 and 148), Hajieva (2012: 4) and Khalilov 
(2018: 206) express no doubt about the existence here of a dome, added, as A. Karakhmedova 
asserts (see below), during a restoration; G. Mamedova calls the church a *domed basilica". 
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Fig. 7: Yeddi Kilsa. Western church. Plan. 


therefore assume, without being fully convinced, that the west church of YK was 
a domed basilica, a composition relatively familiar to Byzantium but foreign to 
the South Caucasian region (except for some churches of Nakhichevan in the 
modern period), which prefers that of the inscribed cross with a dome.?? 
Almost in the center of the church proper (not including the narthex), slightly 
offset to the east, an (approximate) square is drawn by two free supports to the 
west and the two ends of the apsidal massif to the east. It must be assumed that 
four arches rose from the corners of this square and carried the drum of the 
dome. To the east of this square, the chevet consisted of a central apse and two 
fairly wide lateral chapels-sacristies with wide apses. The main apse and the two 


37 For a comparative study of these two compositions, “basilica with a cupola” and “inscribed 
cross with a cupola", and their main representatives see Mnatsakanyan (1989). Thanks to the 
crossing of two naves, following the introduction of the transept (present in Tekor, Armenia, 
probably since the end of the 5" century, cf. Donabédian 2008: 54-55 and 103) which crosses the 
central longitudinal nave, the base of the drum of the dome is reinforced by the buttresses of 
four barrels. The inscribed cross is thus endowed with a resistance capacity particularly valuable 
in a region of high seismic activity. 
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Fig. 8: Yeddi Kilsə. Western church. North wall and northeast sacristy seen from the south. 


apsidioles were manifested on the outside, to the east, by three fairly marked 
rounded projections. The central apse hemicycle had three windows. The two 
chapel-sacristies were accessed both from the sides of the apse and from the 
eastern end of the side naves (Figures 8-9). 

The configuration of the angles of the (almost) central square, with a quarter 
of a pillar housed in the heart of each angle, and the system of support of the 
drum that it allows to imagine, with arches with two rolls,** conform to the formula 
that was traditional in the South Caucasus since the 7™ century. Opposite the two 
free western pillars, two engaged pillars protruded from the inner face of the west 
wall. There were therefore here, too, two double-roll arches. On the contrary, facing 
these same two free pillars, there was no pillar engaged in the north and south 
walls, nor any protruding arm on the posterior face of the central pillars, which 
means that the two lateral arches (which probably must have existed, especially if 
one considers the presence of a dome) rested on consoles. 

The church had three entrances, one to the west, the other to the south in 
the western part, which was the widest, and the third one, significantly smaller, 
at the western end of the north wall. However, archaeological observations en- 


38 The plan of Mamedova (2004: 60) shows a configuration with three rolls for the four arches of 
the square carrying the dome. Assuming this drawing was wrong, we reduced the number of these 
rolls to two on the modified version of this plan, in accordance with that of Karakhmedova (1986a). 
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Fig. 9: Yeddi Kilsə. Western church. Northeast sacristy with its two entrances. 


abled Aliya Karakhmedova to detect, it seems, among some transformations un- 
dergone by the north facade, the walling of a door which, as shown in the plan 
she published, was located opposite the one that opened in the south facade, and 
was a little wider?? Note that these two doors (assuming, in the north, the exis- 


39 Karakhmedova (1986a: 14). 
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tence of the door then walled up) opened in part on the free pillars inside the 
naos, which could suggest that the former were older than the latter. We will 
observe the same curiosity in the position of the doors of the eastern church. It 
is not known whether the small door at the northwest end of the church could 
be a later addition. 

A pair of windows were pierced, according to Karakhmedova’s plan, in the 
center of the northern end of the transverse bay before the apse (Figures 6 and 8). 
On the plan of Mamedova (2004), applying a principle of symmetry, a pair of win- 
dows is also drawn in the center of the southern end (Fig. 7). If this were indeed 
the case in the old building, one could see there, in the absence of a transept, the 
desire to highlight the central space crowned by the dome.?? 

The western facade of YK’s western church was bordered by a transverse 
narthex (much wider than long) of which little remains. Here again, investiga- 
tions in the 1980s showed, according to A. Karakhmedova, that the walls separat- 
ing the narthex from the three naves of the church were not original but were 
added. According to the same author, taken up in particular by G. Mamedova,” 
this means that the narthex results from a reorganisation of the western part of 
the church, that there was initially a second pair of pillars to the west of the first, 
that the three naves extended to the west wall and the church originally appeared 
as a basilica with three naves without a dome. A. Karakhmedova indeed supposes 
a radical reworking of the construction in the 7™-8® centuries (see below), 
marked mainly by the introduction of the dome.” 

All the windows were splayed (opening wider inwards; Fig. 8). No element of 
sculpted decoration is preserved. Certain portions of the internal bond retain 
traces of plastering which may suggest a painted decoration. A portion of three- 
step band was unearthed at the bottom of the north facade, indicating that such 
a device was certainly present all around the building. 

After the investigations of the 1980s, Aliya Karakhmedova presented a chro- 
nology of the construction in three stages. It is based on archaeological data 
obtained from surveys carried out under the ground of the church to a depth, 
she specifies, of two meters, but of which she does not detail the results nor 
document them; she only invokes “fragments of ceramic and tiles". These sound- 


40 The basilica of Sanagire in Kakheti, which we will discuss a little later and which is very 
similar to our church, has such a pair of windows on each of the two sides of the central bay; 
its central compartment, moreover, is, as here, almost square. However, Sanagire has neither a 
transept nor a dome. 

41 Mamedova (2004: 60). 

42 Karakhmedova (1986a: 15). 

43 Karakhmedova (1986a: 14). 
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ings revealed, she says, three strata in the history of the construction of the 
building: 5-6" centuries, 7th_8th centuries and 11-12" centuries. This chronol- 
ogy, the foundations of which are not known, is taken up by most of the succes- 
sive researchers. According to the author, the decisive stage marked by the intro- 
duction of the dome structure would have corresponded to the 7th_8th centuries, 
but we do not know the basis of this hypothesis. As we have seen, observations 
of building archeology, for their part, seem to show that the narthex is not origi- 
nal. In the current state of the monument and of the documentation, it is very 
difficult to judge. However, it seems probable that the disturbances noted in the 
masonries, as well as the walling of certain doors and windows, reflect repairs 
and adaptations at various periods which are difficult to date. 


4.1.2 Comments and dating 


Despite the absence of tangible evidence (at least in the available publications), 
it is plausible that the church has experienced several reshuffles starting from 
an Early Christian and/or pre-Arab stratum and that, at this initial stage, the 
church was a basilica without a dome, with three naves and two pairs of pillars. 
In such a hypothesis comes naturally to mind the connection with the great basi- 
lica, probably pre-Arab, of Qum,“ neighbour of Lekit, a connection that several 
researchers did not fail to make.“ We do indeed find some common features: the 
technique, the two pairs of pillars Gf we accept that there was a second pair of 
pillars in YK), to a certain extent the T-shaped configuration of the pillars, the 
absence of pilasters opposite the pillars against the north and south walls, and 
the rounded projection of the apse. 

Either way, with the current state of the file, we have to look at the structure 
as it is today evidenced, as best we can. Thus, despite the uncertainties surround- 
ing the position of the dome on a structure with three naves and not on an 
inscribed cross, what we see reflects a great kinship with medieval Georgia. In 
particular, we observe quite familiar technique and forms in the context of post- 
Arab Kakheti. The plan with two free western pillars among the four supports of 
the dome, the shape of the chevet with three rounded projections, the opening of 
the two sacristies both in the apse and in the side bays, the three windows in the 
apse, all these features are as many links with Georgian monuments and especial- 


44 Updated notices on the basilica of Qum, accompanied with detailed bibliographies, can be 
found in Plontke-Lüning (2007: cat., 175-177) and Kazaryan (2012-2013: IV, 75-80); cf. Chapter 9 
of this Handbook (Kazaryan), Fig. 1 for an image of 2004. 

45 Mamedova (2004: 60); Hajieva (2012: 4). 
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ly those of eastern Georgia, as we will see below. They are not characteristic of 
Armenia or, as far as we can tell, of Caucasian Albania, except for the triple 
fenestration of the apse. 

In Armenia, in churches with a dome on an inscribed cross, the two western 
free supports are rare and are found mainly in the 13" century within the frame- 
work of Chalcedonian communities, that is to say under Georgian influence.?9 As 
for the sacristies, in Armenian churches with a dome on an inscribed cross, 
where they almost always have two levels, their lower level is generally accessible 
from the “side aisles” and, less often, from the sides of the apse, but very rarely 
from both at the same time.*® Such a solution is practically only observed in a 
few Chalcedonian churches, and only on the prothesis side, ie. the northeast 
side?? (as is often the case in Georgia). Triple fenestration is also not frequent in 
Armenia: after its introduction, under Byzantine pressure, during the Golden Age 
of the 7™ century, it is only observed in Chalcedonian monuments of northern 
Armenia during the Georgian era of the 13" century?! and very rarely else- 
where.” As for the transversely elongated narthex, it appears in Armenia only 
in three 13"—century monasteries with Georgian affinities?? and in a few monu- 
ments of the modern period.?! These features are also not present in the buildings 
of Caucasian Albania which are known to us, except, as we have said, the three 
windows in the apse.? One conclusion is clear: the western church of YK is in all 
probability part of Georgian architecture or, at the very least, served a Chalcedo- 
nian community (of the dyophysite, Orthodox faith) culturally closely related to 
the Iberian society. 


46 Donabédian (2016: 70—85). 

47 See the synoptic typological plates in Cuneo (1988: II, 721, 726—733). 

48 There are only a few cases of double-access in chapel-sacristies of Armenia in the 10°— 
11" centuries and only at the northeast corner (prothesis): St Saviour of Sanahin (Cuneo 1988: 
293) and St George and St John of Horomos (Baladian and Thierry 2002: 37, Pl. 10; 55, Pl. 22). In 
two atypical monuments, both north and south chapel-sacristies have a double access: Erkan 
(975) in Upper Armenia, a large three-nave basilica without a dome, probably under Byzantine 
influence (Cuneo 1988: I, 707), and the Holy Sign (of the Cross) of Charahan (Carahan, 17" cen- 
tury) in Vaspurakan (Cuneo 1988: I, 571). 

49 Donabédian (2016: 73 [Akhtala], 76 [Khuchap], 82 [Bgawor]). 

50 Donabédian (2008: 93-94 and passim: 105, 108, 119, 126—128, 151, 158, 172, 175, 182, 276). 

51 Donabédian (2016: 67—69, 71, 76, 82, 84, 86). 

52 Holy Mother of God of Erkan (975), St Gregory of Kecharis (1013), Horekavank (1279): Cuneo 
(1988: I, 154, 247, 707; II, 712, 716, 726). 

53 Donabédian (2016: 76 [Khuchap], 79 [Kirants], 81 [Berdavank]). 

54 Cuneo (1988: II, 735). 

55 Mamedova (2004: 40 [Kabizdara/Qabizdera], 66 [Mamrukh/Armatian], 98 [Zeyzit/Orta Zayzid]). 
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A church in Kakheti is particularly close (also in a geographical sense) to 
ours: it is that of the Ascension (Amaghleba) in Ozaani (Figures 10-11), which G. 
Chubinashvili proposes to date from the end of the 9™ or the 10™ century.” Many 
traits are common, several of which are spread across Georgia: 

- the typology with two free supports to the west 

- the chevet configuration with triple rounded protrusion 

— the presence of three windows in the apse 

- double access to the northeast sacristy; concerning this device, two cases are 
frequent in Georgia: either only the prothesis benefits from it, or the two 
sacristies have a double access 

- the absence of a pilaster on the north and south walls, in front of the pair of 
west pillars 

- roughly the same arrangement of the three entrances 

— the presence, in front of the western facade, of a long narthex (added, as in 
YK) 

— the presence, on the inner face of the walls, of a coating bearing painting 

- the extreme sobriety of the sculpted treatment of the facades (almost the 
only decoration being the blind colonnade-arcade of the drum) 

— roof covering with tiles. 


As for the differences, the main one is that Ozaani is an inscribed cross and not 

a three-nave basilica; the others are few and relatively insignificant: 

— the main material in Ozaani is brick, with limestone rubble here and there 

— the absolute dimensions are significantly smaller 

— the proportions are a little less in width, if we compare them with the plan 
of Mamedova (2004) which, on this point, is perhaps not very exact 

- the configuration of the pillars is cross-shaped (with barely marked arms). 


A view of the recently restored Ascension Church in Ozaani will give a rough 
idea of the original appearance of the big church in YK, with of course the caveat 
regarding the transept (Fig. 11). It should be noted that there are other monu- 
ments in Kakheti close to the west church of YK. Despite a clear difference in 
composition, the remarkable domed church of All Saints (Qvelatsminda) in Vach- 
nadziani, dated to the 9" century,” has a technique similar to that of YK and an 
apse with three projecting apses (trigonal, it is true) and chapel-sacristies (cruci- 
form, it is true) with double access. 


56 Chubinashvili (1959: 354—363). 
57 Chubinashvili (1959: 287-320; Mépisachvili and Tsintsadzé (1978: 100). 
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Fig. 11: Ozaani, Kakheti (Georgia). Ascension church. General view from northeast. 
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Fig. 12: Vazisubani, Kakheti (Georgia). Basilica of Sanagire. Plan. 


Even more similar, although without a dome, the basilica of Sanagire near Vazis- 
ubani (Figures 12-13),*? datable to the 10" century, has a lot in common with the 
large church of YK: technique, proportions, two free western pillars, chevet with 


58 Chubinashvili (1959: 123-129); Alpago Novello, Beridze and Lafontaine-Dosogne (1980: 466, 
no. 111). 
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Fig. 13: Vazisubani, Kakheti (Georgia). Sanagire. General view from northeast. 


three rounded projections, three windows in the apse, two windows in the north 
and south façades in front of the square before the apse, double access to the 
northeast sacristy, configuration of the pillars, transverse narthex, and interior 
walls covered with a plaster on which fragments of painting remain. The square 
shape of the space in front of the apse, as if it were designed to support a dome,?? 
is of great interest and creates a special affinity with the western church of YK. 
As already noted, many of the above-mentioned traits are also found in numerous 
churches throughout the rest of Georgia, both in the 9-11" centuries® and in 
the 1213" centuries.* 

As for the dating of the big church of YK, it must obviously be placed within 
the framework of the period which we evoked at the beginning of this study: the 


59 Chubinashvili (1959: 129) does not hesitate to speak here of “a plan of a domed church, precise- 
ly of the type of that of Ozaani" (^rurag, HMeHHO TaKol KyIOJbHOH, Tula O3aaHH, WepKBu”). 
60 Bzyb in Abkhazia (Alpago Novello, Beridze and Lafontaine-Dosogne 1980: 309); for the chevet, 
Pitsunda (Mépisachvili and Tsintsadzé 1978: 112; Alpago Novello, Beridze and Lafontaine-Dosogne 
1980: 295). 

61 Cathedral and St George of Gelati, Betania, Kintsvisi, Pitareti, Kvatakhevi, Metekhi of Tbilisi 
(Mépisachvili and Tsintsadzé 1978: 183, 193, 194, 198, 206, 213; Alpago Novello, Beridze and Lafon- 
taine-Dosogne 1980: 296, 329, 354, 370, 420, 448). 
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end of the 10 and the 11" centuries, during which the destinies of the two 
provinces, Hereti and Kakheti, were united and their culture experienced a strong 
common development. This is roughly the probable date of Ozaani and Sanagire. 


4.2 The eastern church 
4.2.1 Description 


The eastern church of the YK complex was also cleared and studied during the 
campaigns led by A. Karakhmedova in the 1980s. After a single-line mention in 
1986,9? the results of these works and investigations were the subject of a short 
report.® In a brief preliminary information, Davud Akhundov contented himself 
with publishing two drawings accompanied by a very short caption: a) a schemat- 
ic restitution of *the three-nave domed basilica of YK" (Fig. 14, where a door is 
drawn in the eastern part of the north facade, contrary to what the neighboring 
plan shows), b) a sketch of plan drawn by G. Mamedova (Fig. 15).8* Several years 
later, the bulk of these results were succinctly presented by a few authors, notably 
G. Mamedova;® the latter author published a new version of her plan of the 
church, which we reproduce here with some modifications (Fig. 16).°° This plan 
shows a cross inscribed within a rectangular perimeter. We do not know whether 
the three steps at the foot of the walls around the entire perimeter were drawn 
on a documentary basis or simply out of a desire to harmonise with the western 
church. 

The eastern church is smaller than the western one, a difference accentuated 
by the absence of a narthex. The recorded dimensions are 19.7x 14.3 m.% These 
two features — relative smallness and lack of addition to the west — seem to show 
that the eastern church was relatively secondary, while the western one was 
arguably the main sanctuary of the monastery. Although both were built accord- 


62 Karakhmedova (1986a: 12) simply mentions “the [2^4] domed basilica with three naves and 
three apses, inscribed in a rectangular plan" (“[...] TpexHe@HOH, rpexarcugroH Kyrobnoit 6a- 
3HJIHKOH, BIIHCAHHOH B IIpS;IMOyTOJIBHBIii IaH”). 

63 Karakhmedova (1988). The author of these lines was unable to access this publication. He 
borrows its reference and part of its content from Khalilov (2018: 206—207). 

64 Akhundov (1986: 215, Figures 240 and 240a). 

65 Mamedova (2004: 80—82, 125); Hajieva (2012: 9); Khalilov (2018: 206—207). 

66 Mamedova (2004: 81). Our modifications are: slight re-straightening of the plan, reduction 
from three to two of the number of rolls of the central arches and addition of dotted lines to 
indicate the dome and the vaults. 

67 Mamedova (2004: 80); Khalilov (2018: 206). 
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Fig. 14: Yeddi Kilsə. Eastern church. Fig. 15: Yeddi Kilsə. Eastern church. 
Schematic restitution. Plan by G. Mamedova. 


Fig. 16: Yeddi Kilsa. 
Eastern church. Plan. 


ing to the same technique and with the same materials, the eastern church is a 
little better preserved: a part of its elevations remains, in particular its north and 
south facades (Figures 17-18), including the gables of the north and south ends 
of the transept. On the other hand, the superstructures have disappeared. The 
north and south gables leave little doubt that the church had an inscribed cross 
composition. This type of structure ensures in principle a good balance of thrusts 
thanks to the junction of the four barrels which butt against and maintain the 
central square carrying the drum of the dome. This is undoubtedly the reason 
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Fig. 18: Yeddi Kilsə. Eastern church. North facade. 
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Fig. 19: Yeddi Kilsə. Eastern church. East facade. 


for its frequency in the South Caucasian and Armenian region. The chevet, badly 
damaged but still partly legible (Fig. 19), had a central apse flanked by two chapel- 
sacristies with small apsidiole, the whole inscribed in the quadrangular perime- 
ter, that is to say presenting a rectilinear front to the east. This is, after the 
inscribed cross structure, one of the main differences from the western church. 
Another important difference, which we will come back to, is that there was only 
one window in the apse. On the other hand, as in the western church, the two 
sacristies have a double opening, both on the sides of the apse and on the north 
and south arms of the cross. The configuration of the top of the chevet, judging 
from what its exterior looks like, is unclear. We will come back to that as well. 
Observations on the bond of the north wall seem to show that it was rebuilt or 
even, which is difficult to imagine, added, “which attests that in the initial con- 
struction the lateral [northern] nave was open on its entire length”.® 

In the center of the church stood a dome on a drum. As (presumably) in the 
western church, the arches which carried the drum rested, to the east, on the 
two ends of the apsidal block which formed part of the angles of the chapels- 
sacristies and, to the west, on two free pillars. At the angles of the square thus 


68 Mamedova (2004: 81): “JTO cBHjIeTeJIBCTBO TOTO, YTO B IrepBoHaua/IbHOi rrocrpoitke 60KoBolt 
Hed 65LI OTKPBIT 110 Bceit /JUIHHe”. 
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formed, the protrusion in a quarter of a parallelepiped lodged between the two 
faces of each support suggests that the same kind of two-roll arches rested on it. 
The arches of the transept were apparently slightly pointed.® But, and this is yet 
another significant difference from the western church (we will see why below), 
the free pillars had, in plan, a very elongated shape due to a “rear” arm stretched 
towards the west; echoing these two walls and “coming to meet them”, two pillars 
engaged in the west wall of the church, in turn, had a strong extension towards 
the east. Consequently, the western arm of the cross was like flanked by two 
compartments, if not separated, at least clearly delimited by these two pairs of 
longitudinal portions of walls. At the same time, as G. Mamedova noted, the ex- 
tension of the two free pillars to the west improved their solidity." Another de- 
vice contributed to their reinforcement: a short arm projecting on the lateral face 
of the two free pillars served as a support for an arch which, by its presence and 
that of the lateral vault that it carried, counterbalanced the thrust of the central 
nave and its vault. The church had three doors, one in each facade (except the 
eastern one, of course); their layout is quite close to that found in the western 
church. There is the same curiosity about the side doors, largely opposite the two 
free pillars. This relative *anomaly" could perhaps betray a reorganisation dictat- 
ed by the addition to the initial structure, almost opposite the already existing 
doors, of pillars capable of supporting a dome. 

We noted above that the fairly well-preserved gables on the north and south 
facades make it possible to imagine how the transept, an integral part of the 
cruciform volume in an inscribed cross composition, appeared above the sides of 
the parallelepiped. It would be natural that, in such a composition, the western 
and eastern arms of the cross would be similarly raised and also appear above 
the side pent roofs, thus allowing the cruciform core of the structure to fully 
reveal itself in elevation. This is not, however, apparently the case with the east- 
ern church of YK. Indeed, despite the damage and dislocations that its masonry 
has suffered, the top of the eastern facade, on its northern part where portions 
of cornice are preserved, seems to show that such an elevation of the central part 
was almost non-existent or barely marked (Figures 19-20). Perhaps as a result of 
an earthquake, the two wall masses which form the northern part of the eastern 
facade are slightly dissociated; we can guess, however, that originally, the cornice 
formed an (almost) continuous line or at most had a very slight offset between 
the central part and the edges. It was probably the same on the west side. Despite 
its schematic character and as unusual as it may seem, the shape sketched out in 
the restitution published by D. Akhundov (Fig. 14) is therefore probably relatively 


69 Mamedova (2004: 81). 
70 Mamedova (2004: 82). 
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Fig. 20: Yeddi Kilsa. Eastern church. Parts of cornices on south and north gables. 
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faithful when it restores a single saddleback roof covering with its two slopes the 
entire west arm of the church. G. Mamedova confirms this." The general photo- 
graph from northeast, unfortunately very fuzzy, taken in 1982 before the clearing 
of the eastern church, at a time when the volumes and in particular their upper 
parts were perhaps a little better preserved (cf. Fig. 1), allows to get a rough idea 
of the aspect of the east arm. We also know that, like all other roofs throughout 
YK, the eastern church roofs were tiled. 

Portions of cornices and window frames present on the eastern church, as 
well as the imposts of the four central arches, are, along with a few other frag- 
ments of cornices preserved on the neighbouring chapels, the only elements of 
sculpted decoration that have persisted (to our knowledge) in the YK complex. 
Large portions of cornices can be seen at the top of the facades and in particular, 
as we have just pointed out, on the slopes of the gables (Figures 17-20). The 
profile has, under the tablet of the abacus, a cavetto completed by a small torus. 
It is one of the prevalent forms of cornice throughout the South Caucasus, from 
the Early Christian period until the late Middle Ages. The imposts of the four 
central arches had a very similar molding: *under a large tablet, a torus trans- 
forming into an inclined plane”.” In the centre of the north and south facades, 
around the window which lighted the transept, a rectangular frame remains, 
arched in its upper part, fairly well preserved on the south side and very dam- 
aged on the north side (Fig. 21). The continuous body of moldings which sur- 
rounds the bay was apparently not ornamented, but simply formed of a relatively 
broad and bulging band between two thinner tori underlined by a groove. Finally, 
inside the church, on the plaster that covered the walls, traces of painting were 
recorded.” 


71 Mamedova (2004: 82) notes “the lack of heightening of the roof of the central nave compared 
to that of the side naves” which “distinguishes [this monument] from canonical shrines of this 
type” (*orcyrcrBue aaBbimeHus KpoE/H cpe;rHero Heda Haj 60KOBBIMH OTJIHUaeT ero OT KaHO- 
HHUecKHX XpaMoB 3TOTO THIIa"). 

72 Mamedova (2004: 82): *Karrure/m IHO/IKyIIOJIBHBIX yCTOeB 06pa3oBaHBbI BepxHeHi mmpokoii 
IIOJIOdKOji H BaJIMKOM, KOTOpbIM IIepexo/IHT B Cpe3aHHyt0 II0/I yIJIOM IIOJIOUKy". 

73 Khalilov (2018: 206). 
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Fig. 21: Yeddi Kilsa. Eastern church. Central window of the south facade. 
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4.2.2 Comments and dating 


It is possible that, like the western church, the eastern one had an early stage in 
which it had a three-nave basilica structure without a dome, a stage which could 
date back to the pre-Arab period. The hypothesis mentioned above, of an alteration 
aimed at erecting a dome on pillars that one had to place almost in front of the 
pre-existing doors, seems plausible. However, since it is impossible for us to verify 
such a hypothesis, we must, here too, start from the state which is documented to 
us, despite its lacunas and enigmas. The eastern church of YK, as we have seen, is 
undoubtedly related to the western one by several common characteristics: its tech- 
nique and its materials, the presence of two free western supports and the configu- 
ration of the central square, intended to carry the drum of a dome (if one admits 
its existence in the western church), the double access to the two sacristies and, to 
a certain extent, the arrangement of the three doors. It is therefore quite possible 
that both churches are contemporary, that is to say that the eastern one also dates 
back to the 10—11™ centuries. We will see that several arguments confirm this. As 
for the dating hypothesis of the eastern church in the 6-7" centuries, put forward 
by some authors, it is not supported by any argument.” 

At the same time, it is astonishing to find in the same ensemble, in all likeli- 
hood monastic, two churches which, although probably contemporary, are typo- 
logically and symbolically so different from each other. The rectilinear chevet 
and the single window in the apse of the eastern church certainly evoke the 
practices specific to the miaphysites, in particular Armenians and probably also 
Caucasian Albanians, as opposed to the triple rounded projection and the three 
windows in the apse of the western church, clearly oriented towards the Ortho- 
dox world. Of course, it is not uncommon to see, also in Orthodox countries, for 
example in Georgia, churches with rectilinear chevet and a single window in the 
apse, but what is surprising here is the juxtaposition of these differences in the 
same ensemble, around the same time. 

Attention is also drawn, in the eastern church of YK, to the configuration of 
its western arm, with the partial demarcation of two separate spaces, almost two 
chambers, on its sides. Such a device is extremely rare in Georgia where it is 
observed, if we are not mistaken, and in a lesser form, only in the cathedral of 
Gelati (first decades of the 12™ century) and, in a very different type, in the Cathe- 
dral of the Dormition (Bagrati Cathedral) in Kutaisi (early 11 century). On the 


74 Mamedova (2004: 82, 125); Hajieva (2012: 9); Khalilov (2018: 207). 
75 Mépisachvili and Tsintsadzé (1978: 142, 183); Alpago Novello, Beridze and Lafontaine-Dosogne 
(1980: 329, 362). 
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other hand, a fairly close and very frequent parallel is provided by the numerous 
churches of medieval Armenia and in particular of the monastic architecture of 
this country, with inscribed cross and four angular chapels." Apart from its two 
free western pillars and the double access to its sacristies, the eastern church of 
YK seems typologically related to the Armenian monastic sanctuaries. This parallel 
takes on its full meaning if we accept for the eastern church of YK a dating close 
to that of the western church: 10-11" centuries, a period when Georgian and 
Armenian traditions intersect on several occasions in the concerned region. 

Such dating is completely compatible, not only with the composition of the 
church, with the pointed shape of some of its arches, but also with the general 
shape and the molding of the window frames (the same is true of the cornices 
profile, but as it is maintained through the centuries, this clue is not reliable for 
dating). Such window frames, with a continuous band all around the bay, are 
unknown on the monuments of the South Caucasus (at least those certainly dat- 
ed) before the Arab occupation. The very narrow parallels that can be drawn in 
this regard point to the post-Arab period, both in Kakheti, with for example the 
apsidal windows of the church of Sanagire (even if the median strip is not convex 
but concave: Fig. 22), and in ancient Caucasian Albania, with the windows of the 
churches of Kish, Zeyzit and Calut (Fig. 23).7 As we saw at the beginning of the 
present Chapter, this period was marked by confessional pressures which resulted 
in the conversion of the population to orthodoxy. In the eastern church of YK, 
this tension-fusion seems to manifest itself through the marriage of the Chalcedo- 
nian pole embodied by the two free western pillars, the large opening of the 
eastern sacristies and the shape of the window frames, with the miaphysite pole 
towards which the rectilinear chevet, the single window in the apse and the west 
angular pseudo-chambers are oriented. 

As we will see below, this part of the monastic complex seems marked, 
through the chapels surrounding the eastern church, by the memorial and funer- 
al function. It seems possible to consider that the link with the memory of past 
generations encouraged respect for certain traditions that were still alive, despite 
the conversion that was underway in the second half of the 10™ century. On the 
contrary, the main, western church unequivocally represented the Chalcedonian 
orientation which was then becoming predominant. 


76 Cuneo (1988: II, 728, synoptic typological plate). 
77 Mamedova (2004: 45, Fig. 13; 48, Fig. 17 [Kish]; 99, Fig. 59; 175, Fig. 103 [Zeyzit]). Regarding the 
Calut chapel, our source of information is a photograph by Samvel Karapetyan. 
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Fig. 23: Kish, Zeyzit and Calut chapels, Azerbaijan. Moulded frames of windows. 
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4.3 The chapels, their dating and function 


The YK complex had five chapels, arranged near the eastern church. One of them, 
to the northwest of the church, is almost entirely preserved (Figures 24-25); a 
second, to the southeast, is partially conserved; a third one, to the northeast, has 
retained only its eastern end (Figures 26-27) and portions of the first courses of 
its other walls; the last two chapels are in ruins. These five chapels were small 
single-nave constructions with, to the east, an internally rounded apse, covered 
with a conch, the whole inscribed in a rectangular perimeter and topped with a 
saddleback roof. Two small rectangular niches were often carved into the sides of 
the apse, intended to receive liturgical objects. The length of the chapels oscillated 
between 5.5 and 7.5 m, and their width between approximately 4 and 5 m; their 
height was about 5 m. They were, like churches, oriented and had a door in their 
western facade. 

These chapels are built in the same technique as the churches, with a general- 
ly rustic masonry which, added to other arguments mentioned later, makes prob- 
able a medieval dating close to theirs (10?—11'" centuries). However, the chapel 
located to the north-east of the church, of which only the apse remains, has a 
neat bond of well-cut beige limestone blocks, partly preserved on its eastern 
facade (Fig. 26). The vertical arrangement of several of these blocks corroborates 


Fig. 24: Yeddi Kilsa. Three chapels to the north of the eastern church. 
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Fig. 25: Yeddi Kilsə. Chapel to the northwest of the eastern church. 
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Fig. 26: Yeddi Kilsa. Vestiges of a chapel to the northeast of the eastern church: Eastern facade. 
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Fig. 27: Yeddi Kilsa. Vestiges of a chapel to the northeast of the eastern church. Interior view from 
west to east. 


the dating hypothesis put forward above, since such a device was not observed 
in the South Caucasian/Armenian region in the pre-Arab period. At the top of this 
facade, we notice the same type of cornice as on the eastern church. Seen from 
the west (Fig. 27), this chapel presents a “natural section” which makes very visi- 
ble the technique implemented in this architecture, as in the whole region, with 
filling in the coffering formed by the two layers of coating. The inner wall of the 
apse was coated with plaster presumably intended to bear paintings. 

Aliya Karakhmedova gives the internal dimensions of this northeast chapel 
(5.5x 3.8 m),” specifies that its walls are preceded on the outside by two steps in 


78 Karakhmedova (1990: 38). 
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well-cut limestone (which we no longer see today), and makes two important 
remarks about its apse: a) the floor of the apse is significantly raised compared 
to that of the nave (two steps are still more or less visible today, see Fig. 27); b) its 
height has been increased several times, from 48 to 55cm, then from 55 to 
65 cm.?? Recall that the elevation of the apse, known as bem in Armenian (from 
Greek Bñuo), is, together with the altar curtain, specific to the sacred architecture 
of Armenia and was probably also adopted by the Caucasian Albanian communi- 
ties close to the Armenian Apostolic Church. It differs from the devices which 
separate the choir from the nave, such as the chancel or the templon, which are 
practiced in countries with an Orthodox (Chalcedonian) tradition, particularly in 
Georgia. Let us add that the interventions aimed at increasing, over the centuries, 
the elevation of the floor of the apse are a phenomenon known in Armenia, 
where the oldest churches had a low elevation of the apse, while in those of the 
Middle Age the apse is significantly higher. A height of 65 cm would be entirely 
in agreement with a dating of the 10—11"' centuries. 

The relatively high number of chapels in the YK complex drew the attention 
of G. Mamedova, who saw it as a characteristic of the monasteries of Caucasian 
Albania; she based this opinion on two examples taken from the Armenian archi- 
tecture of Artsakh.9? In fact, it is a widespread phenomenon throughout the Ar- 
menian monastic architecture of the Middle Ages, regardless of the province con- 
sidered. Most Armenian monasteries have at least one or two chapels, either 
attached to the church or to the narthex, or close to them or at a certain distance 
(we do not take into account, of course, the chapels-sacristies in the interior of 
churches or narthexes, nor chapels-khachkars) And there are many monastic 
complexes in Armenia which have more than two chapels. Let us quote for exam- 
ple, in the province of Artsakh, the monasteries of the Apostle Elisaeus (7 chapels) 
and of Bri Eghtsi (4 chapels); in the province of Ayrarat: Bagnayr (3), Harich (3), 
Horomos (5) Kecharis (4), Teghenyats (4), Khtzkonk (3);*! Gogarene province: 
Goshavank (4 or 6), Haghbat (4), Horomayr (4 or 5), Kobayr (3), Sanahin (3 or 4); 
province of Syunik: Arates (2 or 5), Makenyats (3); Vaspurakan province: Holy 
Cross of Aghtamar (4), St Thaddeus of Artaz (5 surrounding chapels).? It should 


79 Karakhmedova (1990: 39). 

80 Mamedova (2004: 154). 

81 These are three very small sanctuaries (with a dome), too small to be called *church", and 
mainly funerary. On this subject see Donabédian (2018—2019: 199—200). 

82 For these monasteries see Cuneo (1988: I, 152 [Kecharis], 172 [Teghenyats], 248-249 [Harich], 
278-279 [Horomayr], 288 [Kobayr], 291 [Sanahin], 302-303 and 310 [Haghbat], 348, 350 [Goshav- 
ank], 378-379 [Makenyats] 383 [Arates], 435 [Bri Eghtsi] 456-457 [Apostle Elisaeus], 639 
[Khtzkonk], 646—648 [Bagnayr], 673-678 [Horomos]). For Aghtamar see Cuneo (1988: I, 556) and 
Der-Nersessian and Vahramian (1974: 99); for St Thaddeus, Kleiss et al. (1971: 60). 
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also be noted that, in most cases, these chapels had a funerary or memorial 
function.®? It is the same in YK, perhaps because of the pervasiveness of Arme- 
nian traditions or related to them. What can be considered as specific to YK is 
the grouping of five chapels around a church; this creates indeed a certain kin- 
ship with St Elisaeus of Artsakh, where the seven chapels are roughly aligned on 
the same north-south line as the very small central church, and where two of 
them are undoubtedly funerary. 

Annegret Plontke-Lüning specifies that three of YK’s chapels had crypts which, 
she believes, housed the graves of members of aristocratic families.** Indeed, from 
the 1960s, a memorial and funerary function was noted in the *chapels-mausole- 
ums" of YK.® The scholar responsible for the investigations carried out on the site 
in the 1980s confirms the presence of several funerary arrangements in the monas- 
tic area. Two of them do not seem to be associated, at least directly, with the 
chapels and have unusual, even enigmatic characteristics. 

Aliya Karakhmedova thus indicates, in 1980—81, to the south-west (?) of the 
complex a “vault/tomb” (ckaen) whose north wall measures 11.4 m in length, a 
construction that has undergone, she writes, damage and reconstructions and 
where fragments of ceramic, especially painted and lustred, and tiles from vari- 
ous periods, from Late Antiquity to the 117-12? centuries have been discovered.?5 
In a later report, the same author specifies that this vault had a rectangular- 
trapezoidal plan, had preserved traces of a vault, as well as fragments of tiles 
from its roof and, we are not told why, could be dated to the 4th_5th centuries.®’ 
The same author reports the discovery, in 1982, to the north-west (?) of the ensem- 
ble, of a semi-hypogeum with a slightly trapezoidal plan (length 5.2 m, width 
north 2.4 m, south 2.1 m), the ground of which was 1.6m below the current 
ground and which was accessed by a staircase with several steps. She calls it 
again a "vault/tomb". Like the previous one, this new vault was empty of any 
burial, had its entrance from the south side and was oriented from south to 
north. Fragments of lustrous ceramic dishes and tiles from the 11?1712*^ centuries 
have been found there, but the building can be dated, she believes, still without 
providing a basis, to the 7th_8th centuries.99 


83 The Armenian term matur(n), which is translated into English as “chapel”, comes from the 
Greek uaptóptov; in other words, in Armenian perception, a chapel is a small sanctuary with a 
primarily martyrial (memorial/funerary) function. See Donabédian (2018—2019: 199, n. 15). 

84 Plontke-Lüning (2016: 174). 

85 Useynov, Bretanitskiy and Salamzade (1963: 33) mention crypts under *chapels-mausoleums"; 
see also Ishkhanov (1968: 62) who, without further details, dates the chapels of YK to the qh 
13 centuries. 

86 Karakhmedova (1986b: 78-79). 

87 Karakhmedova (1990: 37). 

88 Karakhmedova (1990: 37). 
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On the other hand, according to A. Karakhmedova, a funerary function is 
very clearly attached to the northeast chapel mentioned above (Figures 26-27). 
There were indeed, near the western entrance, against the remains of the side 
walls (interior faces of the north and south walls), two tombs, each with two 
superimposed sepulchres of which the lower, visible only on the south side, was 
located below ground level5?? These facilities were badly damaged and empty 
when they were examined in 1982. The tomb on the north side, if we understand 
the description correctly, had the appearance of a longitudinal box made of stones 
placed vertically (as in medieval Armenian tombs), surmounted by a “two-slope” 
cover (which therefore looked like the lid of a sarcophagus). The external dimen- 
sions noted are 2.8x1 m, and 90 cm high, with walls 30-35 cm thick; the internal 
dimensions were 2 x 0.65 m. On the south side, the tomb was much smaller, almost 
square (the tank is still partially visible, to the right of the entrance). Its dimen- 
sions are according to A. Karakhmedova 116 x 84 cm, and 75 cm high, with walls 
14 to 46 cm thick. 

It is therefore clear that the funerary function was very present in the monas- 
tic ensemble of YK. There was undoubtedly one and very probably several chap- 
els dedicated to this function, necessarily bearing an attachment to ancestral tra- 
dition. In addition, a clear Armenian or related tropism emerges from the eleva- 
tion of the apse in the northeast chapel, obviously funerary. 


5 A very provisional conclusion 


The important monastic complex of YK, the largest on the entire left bank of the 
Kura, located in what looks much like a vast religious metropolis, is of major 
interest as a witness to the history of the northern territories of the former Cauca- 
sian Albania. Through the first strata, still difficult to apprehend, of its construc- 
tions, it probably illustrates the early Christian and pre-Arab period of this great 
formation which is still poorly known. Then in the medieval form that its build- 
ings take to us, the complex reflects the situation of a world undergoing profound 
change. We see the marriage of traits relating to the culture being propagated in 
the course of the 10" century, that of the Georgian society of Chalcedonian faith, 
with a substrate from an earlier tradition, marked by the miaphysite confession 
of a probably mixed population, composed of Caucasian Albanian and Armenian 
elements. 


89 Karakhmedova (1990: 39). 
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The striking reflection of this is the juxtaposition, in the same monastic com- 
plex, of a main sanctuary with a clearly Chalcedonian orientation and a second 
place of worship, obviously secondary, which preserves miaphysite elements in 
the process of merging with the new dominant orientation. This center of interac- 
tions is surrounded by a memorial and funerary environment that seems to em- 
body the resilience of an ancestral heritage. This ensemble, astonishing object of 
observation, appears to us as a melting pot of ecumenism before its time, but it 
actually gives, on the one hand, the fleeting image of a past in the process of 
extinction, while, on the other hand, the powerful mechanism of a metamorpho- 
sis is at work. 

The present observations and hypotheses should be regarded as provisional 
conjectures, as they are based on a still very insufficient knowledge of the ensem- 
ble. Fortunately, a statement from the Azertac agency dated 31 July 2021 an- 
nounced the establishment of an Italo-Azerbaijani scientific project to study and 
conserve the YK monastic complex. To this end, a team of young researchers is 
placed under the direction of two professors from the Baku University of Archi- 
tecture and Construction, and the Politecnico di Milano. We want to see in this 
the promise that our knowledge of this complex and enigmatic site will soon be 
renewed and enriched. Let us wish every success to this new research program, 
the results of which will be eagerly awaited and closely followed. 
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wikipedia/commons/d/df/Yeddi kilsa monastirinin Qerb bazilikasinin, altar. yanindaki 
iki otagindan birinin kilse interyerinden górünüsüü.jpg. 

Figure 10: Chubinashvili (1959: 356). 

Figure 11: Photograph Patrick Donabédian. 

Figure 12: Chubinashvili (1959: 124). 

Figure 13: Online photograph Tengo Kekenadze: https://m.facebook.com/628883723830330/posts/ 
2346126128772739/ 

Figure 14: Akhundov (1986: 215, Fig. 240). 

Figure 15: Akhundov (1986: 215, Fig. 240a). 

Figure 16: Mamedova (2004: 81), modified Patrick Donabédian. 

Figure 17: Online photograph Interfase - own work, CC BY-SA 4.0, https://commons.wikimedia. 
org/w/index.php?curid=51437450: https://az.wikipedia.org/wiki/Yeddi_kilsa_monastir_ 
kompleksi#/media/Fayl:Seven_church_monastery_38.jpg. 

Figure 18: Online photograph Sefer Azeri: https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Yeddi_kilsa_ 
monastirinin Serq bazilikasinin ümumi fasad górünüsü.jpg. 
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Online photograph Sefer Azeri - own work, CC BY-SA 4.0: https://commons.wikimedia. 
org/wiki/File:Yeddi_kilsa_monastirinin_Sarq_bazilikasinin_altar_hissasinin_fasad_ 
górünüsü.jpg. 

Details of Figures 17 and 19. 

Detail of online photograph Interfase - own work, CC BY-SA 4.0, https://commons. 
wikimedia.org/w/index.php?curid=51437450: https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/ 
Category:Seven_church_monastery#/media/File:Seven_church_monastery_21.jpg. 

Detail of online photograph Nino Gvazava / Dzeglis megobari: https://dzeglismegobari. 
files.wordpress.com/2013/02/satavo-foto.jpg. 

Kish: photograph A. Plontke-Lüning (2004); Zeyzit: Mamedova (2004: 99); Calut: 
photograph Samvel Karapetyan (c. 1984). 

Mamedova (2004: 152, Fig. 85). 

Online photograph Interfase - own work, CC BY-SA 4.0, https://commons.wikimedia. 
org/w/index.php?curid=51437450: https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/Category:Seven_ 
church_monastery#/media/File:Seven_church_monastery_11.jpg. 

Detail of online photograph Interfase - own work, CC BY-SA 4.0, https://commons. 
wikimedia.org/w/index.php?curid=51437450: https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/ 
Category:Seven_church_monastery#/media/File:Seven_church_monastery_9.jpg. 

Detail of online photograph Sefer Azeri - own work, CC BY-SA 4.0: https://upload. 
wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/f/f7/Yeddi_kilsa_monastirinin_Sarq_bazilikasinin_ 
həyətində_yerləşən_İkinci_sovməənin_ön_tərəfdən_görünüşü.jpg. 
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11 Tigranakert in Artsakh 


Abstract: This Chapter deals with the results of archaeological excavations from 
ancient and medieval times on the historical territory of Karabakh and Utik and 
the adjacent territory, based on the excavations of Tigranakert and its surround- 
ings, Amaras and Vachar in Artsakh. 

In the first section, the late Hellenistic image of the city is presented: the 
fortification system, the two city districts, the Hellenistic burial ground. A com- 
parative examination of the fortification system confirms that it originates from 
the system erased in Alexandria in the 3" century BCE, which with some changes 
was applied in Artashat and received its classical form in Tigranakert of Artsakh. 

The second section discusses the Early Christian square with two churches, 
remains of a monumental stela with a cross, as well as an Early Christian under- 
ground reliquary and a graveyard. The sepulchre-reliquary has only an eastern 
entrance. As further excavations revealed, the sepulchre-reliquary of St Grigoris in 
Amaras and the reliquary of St Stephen in Vachar also have only an eastern en- 
trance. All these three structures date from the 5-6" centuries. In the Early Chris- 
tian East, the only tomb that had only an eastern entrance is the Holy Sepulchre 
in Jerusalem. The analysis of data on Vachagan the Pious (end of 5-early 6" cen- 
turies), king of Albania (which included since the middle of 5“ century the eastern 
provinces of Greater Armenia, Artsakh and Utik), allows to conclude that at the 
end of the 5" century the king initiated an ecclesiastical reform, trying to link the 
origin of the Albanian Church to Jerusalem. A new approach to the structures of 
the Early Christian sanctuaries in and near Tigranakert thus allows us to compare 
this sacred area with the sacred Early Christian topography of Jerusalem. 


1 Introduction 


The late Hellenistic city of Tigranakert,! now under Azerbaijani control, is located 
in the Askeran region of Artsakh (Nagorno-Karabagh), in the lower valley of the 
Khachenaget river, which is the second largest river in the highland. It is spread 
over the south-eastern slopes of Mount Vankasar? and is adjacent to the slopes 
near the “Royal Springs” (Sahbulaq). The city was founded at the end of the 90s 


1 Cf. Petrosyan (2020 and 2021) for preliminary accounts of the site. 
2 40°4'2.5" N, 46°54'21.2” E. 


[6] Open Access. © 2023 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. [(cc) EZTƏRDJB] This work is licensed 
under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110794687-013 
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BCE by the Armenian King Tigranes II the Great (r. 95-55 BCE) and functioned 
until the end of the 13" century. 

Tigranakert in Artsakh is one of numerous settlements carrying the name of 
Tigran; however, it is the only settlement that has a precisely identified location 
and has been explored archaeologically. 


1.1 Tigranakert in Artsakh in written sources 


It is most likely that the Greek geographer Strabo (1* century BCE — 1% century CE) 
was aware about Tigranakert in Artsakh, mentioning it as Tigranokerta near Iberia 
(i.e. Eastern Georgia)? The first mention of Tigranakert in Armenian sources be- 
longs to the 7-century historian Sebeos.^ Describing the Persian invasions of the 
Byzantine Emperor Heraclius in 622-624, Sebeos names two Tigranakerts situated 
in Artsakh and Utik. In the letter of the Armenian catholicos Elia (I) describing the 
Council of Partaw in the early 8® century? we find the information that a priest 
named Petros of Tkrakert (in some manuscripts spelt Tigranakert) participated in 
the assembly as well. Later we have evidence from the 12%, 18" and 19™ centuries.® 


1.2 Excavations 


During fifteen years of excavations directed by the present author (2006-2020), 

the following sections of the city were uncovered (Fig. 1): 

a) the Late Hellenistic’ fortified district (1** c. BCE) and the citadel (Fig. 1: 1) 

b) the first and second Late Hellenistic districts (Fig. 1: 3, 9) 

c) the Late Hellenistic cemetery with jug and cist burials (Fig. 1: 8) 

d) the Early Christian rock carved complex and the rocky canal near the city 
(Fig. 1: 7) 

e) the Early Christian cemetery (Fig. 1: 4) 

f) the Early Christian square with remnants of two churches, a memorial stela, 
an Early Christian underground reliquary-sepulchre and a graveyard (Fig. 1: 2) 

g) the Early Christain sepulchre and chamber on the top of the Tsitssar moun- 
tain south of the site (Fig. 1: 10). 


3 Strabo, Geography XI: 14.15 (Meineke 1877: II, 747—748). 

4 Abgaryan (1979: 125). 

5 Hakobyan (1981: 150); cf. Chapter 7 of this Handbook (Dum-Tragut), 6.1 for details as to the 
council. 

6 For a thorough examination of the written sources see Petrosyan (2020: 327—330). 

7 In case of Tigranakert, the Late Hellenistic period includes the timespan from the early 1°t cen- 
tury BCE to the end of the 3'* century CE. 
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Fig. 1: Layout of Tigranakert with excavated areas marked, 2020. 


2 The Late Hellenistic city 


As a result of the archaeological research, it is possible to talk about a large 
residential settlement with advanced urban planning and construction techniques, 
which was founded in the first century BCE and survived until the end of the 
13™ century. Ancient Tigranakert was constructed in accordance with the ad- 
vanced Hellenistic urban planning principles and masonry techniques: a triangle 
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Fig. 2: Air view of fortified district, Early Christian square and 18'"-century fortress, 2020. 


model of planning of the fortified district by using zigzag walls, a strong alterna- 
tion of rectangular and round towers, the foundation of fortifications exclusively 
on a rocky base, quadras with rustication, facettes with “swallow-tail” connec- 
tions, and the usage of limestone cement. All structures were made with local 
white limestone which gave the city a white appearance, making it visible from 
afar (Fig. 2). 


2.1 The fortified district 


The fortified district of Tigranakert is situated on the naturally formed, triangular 
spur in the lower part of the south-western slope of Mount Vankasar, near the 
“Royal Springs”, and to the north of it, ie. the fortress occupied not the top of 
Mount Vankasar, dominating the region, but the lower part of its southern slope 
(Fig. 3). The district covered an area of about 6 ha. The top of the roughly triangu- 
lar fortress was the highest point of the structure, and the base was directed 
towards the plain. Although the spur has high cliffs (followed by walls), its stra- 
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Fig. 3: Air view of fortified district, 2020. 


tegic position was nevertheless weakened because of its being situated at the foot 
of the mountain. Consequently, massive, supplementary defensive measures were 
engineered, conditioned by the severe slope (on 500 m the inclination of the area 
is c. 60 m). We think that the builders were obliged to undertake their work in 
such a difficult terrain so as to be as close as possible to the freshwater springs 
and to protect them.® 

If we take into consideration the fact that Mt Vankasar borders the Khachena- 
get where it leads to the steppe, it can be seen that the fortress of Tigranakert 
controlled not only the steppe and the trade-route passing through it, but also 
protected the entrance to the river valley itself? From the outset of his rule, 
Tigranes was certain that a military conflict with the Parthians was unavoidable. 
The same is true regarding the invasion of the northern tribes sparked by the 
Parthians. Given that we have written reference to at least two Tigranakerts in 
the Artsakh foothills adjoining the steppe, it is conceivable that to prevent a 


8 In 2012, research in the area next to the springs revealed that the cliffs bordering them were 
also cut down for the bases of some structures. It is more than possible that the springs and the 
immediate area were also included in the plans of the city's early construction. 

9 See Kirakosyan (2016b: 63-67) for details. 
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likely invasion by northern tribes, Tigranes built fortresses on the foothills that 
controlled the steppe and protected the entrances of the river valleys. As the 
lower limits of the archaeological complexes of Tigranakert did not extend into 
the 2nd century BCE, it is more than possible that Tigranes began to realise his 
project immediately after his campaigns in Cappadocia, between the end of the 
90s and the beginning of the 80s of the 1% century BCE. That Tigranakert was 
founded by the principle of synoikismos, involving the Greek populations of Cap- 
padocia and other regions of Asia Minor, is confirmed by three pieces of evidence: 
a) the foundations of all the structures of Tigranakert’s fortress excavated to 
date, including the walls, towers and Late Hellenistic buildings of the citadel, 
are completely rock-cut, a building technique that was not common in Ar- 
tsakh previously but widespread in Cappadocia and in the Hellenistic-period 
cities of Armenia (Yervandashat, Armavir, Artashat) 
b) the existence of Early Christian inscriptions in Greek in the rock-cut church 
complex situated in the suburb of Tigranakert 
c) references in medieval Arabic sources mentioning a Greek city located on 
the road from Baylaqan to Barda‘a (Partaw).? 


As mentioned above, the fortress of Tigranakert was situated on a triangular spur 
above the *Royal Springs" and topped by a rectangular tower, from which the 
southern and northern walls constituting the sides of the triangle originated 
(Fig. 4). In the main, the rock-cut foundations have been preserved of the south- 
ern wall. The northern wall has been preserved in some places up to 5m in 
height (Fig. 5). These features suggest that we have an incredible opportunity to 
consider the technical means of the wall construction in their entirety. Fragments 
of rock-cut bases, more than 450 m long, of the southern walls that stretch above 
the slope of Mt Vankasar were visible before the excavations. Their strip- and 
step-like structure had been considered by Azerbaijani researchers to be steps 
leading to the church of the 7" century, situated on the top of Mt Vankasar, which 
resulted in a misinterpretation. The narrow strips cut into the rocks were likened 
to a path and not linked to the looked-for city." 

We could not imagine before the excavations that the wall foundations would 
have such a structure. It seemed that a regular base had been dug equal to the 
width of the wall (a width varying between 2.6 and 2.8 m), in which the blocks 
of the first row were placed. In fact, the separate bases of the outside and inside 
rows of the four-row wall were cut in the shape of a strip on the rock (Fig. 6). 


10 Yampolskiy (1959: 366-369). 
11 Yampolskiy (1960: 249). 
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Fig. 4: Layout of the fortified district, 2020. 


Fig. 5: Upper part of the northern fortification walls, 2009. 
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Fig. 6: The rock-cut bases of the southern fortification wall of the fortified district, 2007. 


They were carved approximately horizontally,” and channels provided for a sep- 
arate block were cut into them. The channels were filled with a mortar consisting 
of lime and limestone, into which the blocks were put unfixed. The bottom of the 
base that was laid between the outer and inner strips was not always elaborated; 
it was filled with mortar and semi-worked blocks, taking into account that they 
would have a surface equal to all the four rows but only in the third or fourth 
row of the wall height. The mortar was used not only for strengthening the blocks 
of the first row and filling the empty spaces between the blocks but also for 
filling and plastering the space between the base and the rock. This was intended 
to prevent rainwater from flowing under the base. As a rule, the outer strip is 


12 Whereas the upper rows of the walls are almost perfectly horizontal, the wall bases follow 
the slant of the locality. This means that in the first (probably also in the second and third) row 
the stones had a more slanting lower surface and a more rectilinear upper surface, i.e. instead 
of bringing the rock to a horizontal plane, separate blocks were elaborated for that purpose, 
which was obviously a less labourious process. 

13 Such a diversified use of mortar in the 1* century BCE is confirmed in the region for the first 
time. As already mentioned, the fortress of Tigranakert was built on a limestone mountain and 
the stone needed for the construction was cut locally, as is demonstrated by numerous traces. 
Such huge supplies of limestone probably played a central role earlier, compared to other places. 
It should be noted that it is attested in Artashat more than a century later (Khachatryan 2007: 9). 
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Fig. 7: Horizontal polished surfaces of the quadras, rustic elaboration of the outer faces, facets 
and “swallow-tail” connections of the northern fortification wall, 2009. 


wider than the inner one, and together they take up 60-70 % of the width of the 
wall. Thus, according to our research, a detailed and well-planned construction 
was realised, which meant that the wall could fit into the vertical and horizontal 
deviations of the terrain as closely as possible, by the skilled juxtaposition of 
different channels, steps and platforms. The wall is based not on a homogeneous, 
solid mass but on three separate “feet” (the outer and inner rows and the mass 
laid between them). We think that it also had an anti-seismic role, by dividing 
shocks between the components near the base. 

The blocks of the outer and inner rows of the wall reveal a mix of perfectly 
worked and “rustic” surfaces, with skilfully built facettes (slanted cuts to the 
outer edges of the blocks). The blocks were either simply placed upon each other, 
or were connected with additional connections - the so-called *swallow-tails" 
(Fig. 7).14 Timber, or in some instances a ballast-mixed lime-concrete, was used 
as the connection material. This technique was widely known in Asia Minor, 


14 The medium sizes of the blocks are: height 0.45-0.7 m; width 0.3-1.2 m; length 0.4-1.5 m. 
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Mesopotamia, and the Ararat Valley, but in Artsakh, it is documented for the 
first time at this site. 

The swallow-tail connections were often used in case of small blocks. This 
might suggest that the wall built with small blocks was less strong and was addi- 
tionally strengthened. It can also be confirmed that more often the stones of the 
first and outer rows were strengthened with such connections, perhaps for the 
same purpose. Such construction techniques are confirmed at several sites in 
Armenia (Armavir, Artashat, Garni) and Georgia (Bagineti) for the Hellenistic and 
Late Hellenistic periods. 

The whole fortification system of Tigranakert consists of three constructive 
elements: a rectangular tower, a round tower, and a polyline or zigzag wall connect- 
ing the towers. The zigzag wall consists of two wings and a zigzag-shaped central 
part; the wings are strictly rectilinear, the turns are rectangular or acute. The 
zigzag wall has different lengths (the shortest length is 7 m, the longest 25.5 m, the 
length of the zigzag part is 1.5-9.8 m) and directions, depending on the relief. 

The fortress of Tigranakert itself is a triangular model, the important elements 
of which are the towers, rectangular (length of sides 7-8 m) and round (diameter 
up to 9 m), as well as the wall connecting them, which forms one zigzag. The 
different lengths and directions of the walls represent the technical means that 
helped the triangular model adapt to the natural defensive opportunities of the 
landscape. With the common features of this construction technique (rock-cut 
base; foundations with stone blocks and dry masonry providing wall strength 
from the sheer weight of blocks; the wide use of swallow-tail connections, along 
with lime mortar and the formation of the upper part using mudbricks), and the 
sizes of the separate elements of Tigranakert's defense system (thickness of the 
wall, sizes of the quadrangle towers) reveal parallels with other Near Eastern 
Hellenistic sites (Miletus, Ephesus, Pergamon, Priene, Magnesia on the Meander, 
Dura-Europos, etc.). 

From the point of view of the layout and the architectural solutions, it was 
very similar to Priene (e.g., the triangular citadel dominating the surrounding 
area, districts with regular planning spread at the foot, and zigzag walls)? and 
Dura-Europos (wall constructions), dating to the turn of the 3rd_2nd centuries 
BCE,1Š and especially to Artashat (the triangular citadel dominating the area; dis- 
tricts with regular planning spread around the base of the hills; zigzag walls; and 
juxtapositions of rectangular and round towers). In some of its details, in terms 


15 See the plan in Wiegand and Schrader (1904: 556). 

16 Renard (1924: Pl. XIII, Fig. 1 and 40-41 [appendix by Franz Cumont]). 

17 The Urartian heritage also played an essential role in the planning and building of Hellenistic 
cities. As the research at Artashat demonstrates, the city was founded on the site of a Urartian 
fortress. The builders used the Urartian walls, attaching new towers and mudbrick walls to them. 
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of structural technique, it was very close in design to the synchronous fortifica- 
tion of Armaztsikhe-Bagineti in Georgia.? Thanks to the study of these parallels 
we can confirm that Tigranakert reflects the full benefits of an advanced architec- 
tural mindset and building technique. These circumstances made Tigranakert one 
of the key sites of the 1** century BCE - 1* century CE, being better preserved 
than the complexes of the other above-mentioned sites. 

Only a few details of the inner construction of the fortified district are known 
so far. The marked inclines of the area necessitated its construction on a series 
of terraces. Additionally, as a rule, the strengthened walls of the terraces were 
put on rock-cut foundations, with only the outer sides being formed of rustic 
blocks. The terrace platforms themselves were made of stones covered by a thick, 
rammed layer of clay. Four terraces have been clearly identified, with one being 
the wall dividing the citadel from the fortified district. It stretches over 63 m in 
length and was strengthened by wall supports; it had an entrance where it was 
connected with the northern wall. 

The rock-cut bases of the walls in the fortified district of the city, with their 
huge dimensions, are notable for their regularity of construction, their perfect 
symmetry, and the neat working of flagstones joined using Hellenistic methods 
(i.e. swallow-tail connections). All these features undoubtedly attest that they 
were built collaboratively by skilled and innovative architects and craftsmen. 
Only tight combinations of thought, materials and labour could result in the reali- 


The main principles of the Urartian town plan and fortification (straight lines and possibly 
rectangular dimensions, location of wall bases on rocks) were probably of local origin (Ghafada- 
ryan 1972: 151-156; Burney and Lawson 1960: 177-196). At the same time, the Hellenistic achieve- 
ments should also be emphasised when speaking of the planning of Tigranakert, and the impor- 
tance of the local, traditional experience it reflects should be stressed. Artashat is of particular 
interest here, with the consistent adaption of round towers and zigzag fortification walls to the 
local features, a system which was elaborated in all probability in the centres of Asia Minor and 
the Mediterranean in the 3° century BCE and then spread to the East. The famous tract by Philo 
of Byzantium (end of the gra century BCE) comes to mind, based on mechanics and architecture 
from Alexandria, where such systems are described in detail (Lawrence 1979: 75-107), as well as 
the practical realisations of such systems at the sites of Asia Minor (see Winter 1971: 116—122). In 
this sense, we think that the semi-legendary antique reports on the planning of Artashat by 
Hannibal in Plutarch's Lucullus (31.4; Ziegler 1969: 403) and Strabo's Geography (XI: 14.6; Meineke 
1977: 2, 743) can be viewed as an expression of memories linked to the use of Mediterranean 
practices of Hellenistic fortification building (cf. also Khachatryan 2007: 11-12; Tonikyan 1992: 
161-187; Kroll 2012: 219—222). In the sense of construction techniques, what seems more amazing 
is the similarity, sometimes even the identical practice used, in the fortification wall at Tigrana- 
kert and the platform walls of Artashat’s cultic-administrative district of the 2"* century BCE 
(e.g., the rough limestone blocks, the *swallow-tail" connection system, the combination of blocks 
set in horizontal and vertical positions, etc.; see Khachatryan 2005: 220, 226). 

18 Janberidze and Tsitsishvili (1976: 22—23, Figures 12-13). 
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Fig. 8: Agate gemma with its stamp, 1% century BCE - 1*' century CE, 2008. 


sation of such a grandiose project in such a demanding setting, reflecting a total 
state mobilisation, something which confirms again that we are dealing with both 
royal and administrative initiative and power. 

As the excavations showed, attempts were made in the early Middle Ages to 
maintain the military capacity of the citadel, but it lost its military importance 
approximately in the 11-12™ centuries. The upper part of the citadel was a 
densely settled district during the 12-13" centuries. At the same time, the bases 
of the monumental buildings from the Late Hellenistic period could be secured. 
Moreover, not only the walls but also the buildings were rock-cut throughout the 
whole Late Hellenistic period. The purely Late Hellenistic layer was determined 
only in isolated locations by means of perfect examples of painted pottery related 
to the 1% century BCE - 1*' century CE. The discoveries of a Late Hellenistic seal- 
gem (Fig. 8) and Sasanian stamps should be emphasised here, for they demon- 
strate that Tigranakert had administrative and trade significance. 


2.2 The first and second Late Hellenistic urban districts 


The urban districts located in the plain, at the foot of the fortress, greatly help in 
terms of throwing light on the features of Tigranakert. Of the four archaeological- 
ly revealed Late Hellenistic districts, a part of the first one was excavated, and 
test excavations were also undertaken in the second one. The first district was 
founded at the same time as the fortress and existed until the 7" century CE, 
after which it was changed into a Christian cemetery. The planning was done 
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Fig. 9: Layout of first Late Hellenistic district, 2014. 


according to a principle similar to the Hippodamus construction, ie. straight 
street segments and straight walls using only rectangular sections (Fig. 9). The 
building base of the excavated section was the straight wall stretching north- 
south (excavated to a depth of 2.55 m), along two sides of which were located 
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Fig. 10: Late Hellenistic painted pottery, 2007-2010. 


the dwelling and economic complexes, consisting of rooms roughly square in 
dimension. During the following two construction phases (3'4—7'^ centuries CE) 
the reconstructions were completed mainly by repeating the planning solutions 
of the available buildings. The rooms had clay floors, sometimes with traces of 
lime plaster. Simple bases were preserved that provided the wooden columns 
which bore the covering. Some rooms had hearths preserved to a height of 0.3 m 
above the floor, while to some Late Hellenistic period rooms clay ovens (tannurs) 
were attached. In the paved sections of some rooms, limestone mortars were 
applied. Finds of fragments of basalt pestles and mills in this area and the re- 
mains of pithoi fixed in the floor showed that each economy solved the problem 
of the processing and storage of cereals in its own way. The several dozen conical, 
pyramidal and flat looms of raw clay made by a spinner revealed the domestic 
character of this craft. We should emphasise here the Late Hellenistic period 
pottery of Tigranakert. This was represented by thousands of fragments of both 
black-polished and red-painted pottery, as well as by several dozen preserved 
vessels, including large pithoi and churns, delicate pitchers and flasks, various 
cups, and fish plates (Fig. 10). The cluster-ornamented black-polished vessels and 
the classic examples of painted pottery had roots in Atropatene and attest that 
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Tigranakert was a centre of cultural significance for regions along the right bank 
of the Kura. The examples of imported pottery should also be mentioned, the 
parallels of which reached Seleucia on the Tigris and Dura-Europos.” 


2.3 The eastern Late Hellenistic cemetery 


The Hellenistic cemetery was located on a plain, c. 1.5 km to the north-east of the 
city. In the course of the excavations, one stone-cist grave and six pithos burials 
were found and studied (Fig. 11).2° One burial was also opened during the excava- 
tions of the northern wall of the fortified district, within it and not far from the 
fortification wall. The burials did not have a unified direction and the pithoi were 
placed in a horizontal position directed to the south-east from the north-west, or 
to the south-west from the north-east. Let us discuss only two of them. 


Fig. 11: Eastern Late Hellenistic cemetery, general view, 2018. 


19 For details of the Hellenistic period pottery of Tigranakert, see Karapetyan and Gabrielyan 
(2016: 48-53); Gabrielyan (2017: 373—384). 
20 For the pithoi burials, see Petrosyan et al. (2021). 
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Fig. 12: Amphora-shaped burial pithos with a hunting scene on its shoulder 
(1% century BCE - 1* century CE), 2018. 


The first burial consisted of a pithos with the body of the deceased and a spouted 
jar fastened to the bottom of the pithos from outside. Only badly preserved re- 
mains of the bones of the skull, ribs, and hand of the deceased were found. Two 
coins were enclosed, one between the teeth and the other among the ribs; these 
coins were Parthian silver drachmas, very well preserved and related to Mithri- 
dates IV (57-54 BCE) and Orodes II (57-38 BC)?! Among the finds were beads 
covered with golden foil and three iron rings with glass gems. A painted flask 
was found by accident in the context of this burial. In the fourth burial pithos, 
the skeleton was poorly preserved and the deceased was probably a child. Its 
head was near the bottom, the face was directed to the east. The pithos was 
amphora-like (height 0.9 m, width 0.83 m) and had two handles. The painted belt 
around the shoulder demonstrated a hunting scene: a figure on foot and a rider 
accompanied by their dogs, with bows, arrows and spears, and hunt deer among 
large, leafy trees (Fig. 12). An iron ring with a glass gem, 50 glass beads, and one 
Parthian coin were also found in the pithos. Near its bottom, a vertically located 
two-handled vessel with a round rim was retrieved. 


21 The coins were identified and described by Ruben Vardanyan, head of the Department of 
Numismatics of the History Museum of Armenia, for which we are most grateful. 
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Fig. 13: Stone-cist burial (1* century BCE - 1* century CE), 2016. 


Pithos burials were widespread just before and immediately after the Christian 
era. According to present research, this burial rite was typical in southern Cauca- 
sia and other regions, discernible by certain features. It was the outright domi- 
nant burial form in Artsakh and Utik, and even the small number of finds in 
Tigranakert seem to attest this tendency. The only stone-cist tomb located in the 
eastern cemetery was a large structure (the inner sizes of the chamber were 
approximately 2.75 x 3.0 m, with a depth of 1.85 m), with an approximate direction 
of north-south and a northern entrance built of large blocks placed in three rows 
(Fig. 13). Seven disturbed burials were found, of which only the second and the 
third were in situ, while the other four were under the southern wall. A second- 
ary set of burials was also discovered here; the new burials involved the irregular 
accumulation of old ashes in the southern part of the chamber. The finds included 
four Parthian coins that were assigned to the mid-1°t century BCE, as well as a 
well-preserved painted pitcher with one handle, a bronze crescent-shaped medal- 
lion, a bronze leaf-shaped pendant, a bronze string-like object, and a cream-glass 
gem with an image of a bird. According to the finds, the burials were related to 
the 1% century BCE - 1* century CE. 
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3 The Early Christian square (Fig. 14) 
and the large church 


Starting with the first steps of our archeological research, parallel to the excava- 
tions of the Hellenistic districts, the expedition paid special attention to the medi- 
eval remnants of the city. In 2006 a part of the pit, which could roughly corre- 
spond to the structure of an apse and the eastern part of a prayer hall, was 
separated, and excavations commenced. Only a few hours later, the first corner 
stone of the church's apse and the southern wall were opened at a depth of about 
0.5 m. As a result of the excavations in 2006-2009, the ruins of a large Early 
Christian temple were uncovered at a depth of about 3.5 m (Fig. 15). By its compo- 
sition, the church belongs to the type of basilicas in Armenia and the Caucasus 
dating back to the 4" 6'^ centuries. By its architectural composition and decora- 
tion it is the earliest, most extensive and beautifully decorated hall of its size in 
the Eastern Caucasus. Originally, it was a single-nave basilica type church with a 


Fig. 14: Early Christian square, general view, 2019. 
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Fig. 15: The large basilica church, 5th-6th centuries, general view from the south-west, 2009. 


five-faceted outer apse. Later, the five-dimensional volume was incorporated into 
the rectangular volume, and the southern sacristy was added, which had an en- 
trance from the outside. According to preliminary data, the church was destroyed 
and burnt down in the 8-9" centuries. The existence of such a large Christian 
church is an important argument in favour of the fact that Tigranakert preserved 
its status as an important settlement in the early medieval times and that the 
testimonies of the early medieval Armenian sources are in accordance with the 
archeological results of the city. 


3.1 The northern courtyard and the small church 


Among the architectural features mentioned above we want to stress the two 
northern entrances. Considering the size of the church and the presence of a 
peristyle and a baptistery adjacent to the south, the presence of a northern pair 
of entrances was extraordinary. Early Christian temples typically do not have 
entrances from the north, so we assumed that there was an important structure 
(or structures) in the yard adjacent to the church, which is why a pair of northern 
entrances was created. So after the church and the immediate vicinity of the 
southern courtyard, we decided to continue excavating the northern part. The 
expectations were fully justified as the excavations revealed a large paved court- 
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Fig. 16: Small basilica church and graveyard, 2014. 


yard, with fragments of an Early Christian memorial stela. The stela had a base- 
ment, a pedestal, a column, a capital and a winged cross. A small church and a 
reliquary-sepulchre were uncovered under the eastern altar of the church and a 
graveyard adjacent to the western part of the church (Fig. 16). The archaeological 
study of this sepulchre served as the basis for considering similar structures in 
Artshakh and the reforms of Vachagan the Pious. Though of the church only 
some blocks of the first row and foundations have been preserved, its layout, 
dimensional features and construction are completely understandable and appar- 
ent. It had a rectangular layout with a circular altar with a five-faceted outer 
appearance, and western and southern entrances (the interior of the prayer hall 
measures 9.8 x 4.5 m, the outer dimensions are 16.3 x 8.3 m). The floor was covered 
with limestone slabs. The yard between the two churches is about 5 m wide and 
is covered with rough, irregular slabs. Only the path to the southern entrance of 
the small church is made up of larger stones, among which an anthropomorphic 
stela dating to the 8th—7th centuries of the first millennium BCE was used. 


3.2 The sepulchre 


During the excavations of 2013, a rectangular area surrounded by four large stone 
blocks was uncovered at the eastern end of the newly-opened small church, 
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Fig. 17: Air view of the Early Christian sepulchre, 2017. 


where the cultural layer was deep in the natural ground. Three polished stairs 
and the eastern entrance were unearthed. The excavations of 2014 uncovered the 
southern and northern walls of a building to the west, with polished limestone 
blocks; separate parts of the vaulted ceiling were also made from polished blocks. 
In the northern and southern walls niches were embedded. Architectural evi- 
dence made it possible to assert that the structure was included in a protective 
coating for softening the lateral pressure from the church’s wall. Obviously, we 
here deal with a structure that was built with the church and enclosed under 
the church’s altar (Figures 17, 18). We named this construction conditionally a 
*sepulchre-reliquary",? based on the small niches in the walls. As the excavations 
have shown, the whole structure is made of large polished lime blocks, has a 
clear west-east orientation in accordance with the orientation of the church, a 
cylindrical ceiling and — which was strange - a single eastern entrance. Despite 
the devastation, most of the reliquary's stones have been preserved and its fur- 


22 Hereinafter until the final conclusion we will name this type of constructions of Artsakh just 
*sepulchres". 
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Fig. 18: Plan of the sepulchre, 2014. 


ther restoration will not cause any problems. It can be asserted that this is the 
third well-preserved structure from the Early Christian culture of the region after 
the royal (Arshakid) Mausoleum of Aghdzk and the St Grigoris Mausoleum in 
Amaras. Both of these structures also contained bones but no burials. 

After the excavations of 2014, it is possible to restore the process of formation 
of the Early Christian square of Tigranakert as follows (Fig. 19): 
a) building of the sepulchre 
b) construction of a small church with the sepulchre under its altar 
c) construction of a large urban church south of the small church 
d) addition of a southern paved courtyard and a stela 
e) addition of the graveyard in the western yard of the small church. 


The fact that the Tigranakert sepulchre has only one eastern entrance is excep- 
tional for Early Christian sepulchres and extraordinary for religious structures in 
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Fig. 19: Plans of Early Christian structures: 1) Sepulchre, 2) Small church, 3) Large church, 
4) Monument, 5) Graveyard, 2014. 


general. The theological and ritual direction of Christianity from the west to the 
east — from where the Christ's Second Coming is expected — conditioned both the 
ritual movement of the believer from west to east and the orientation of the 
sacred area from west to east, including individual sacred structures (west-east 
orientation and stretching, main entrance in the west, location of the altar in 
the east, etc.). Even in our sepulchre, which has only an eastern entrance, the 
“movement” to the east is documented by the structure of niches whose eastern 
parts have been given a rounded solution. 


3.3 Parallels to the sepulchre of Tigranakert 
The problem of clarifying this peculiarity of the sepulchre of Tigranakert was the 


reason for initiating excavations in the most prestigious early Christian sepulchre 
of Artsakh, the St Grigoris sepulchre of Amaras, the main volume of which is 
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Fig. 20: The eastern entrance of St Grigoris after excavation, 2014. 


located under the eastern altar of the present church built in 1858. This sepulchre 
had two southern and northern entrances and a long corridor instead of an altar 
which, based on its look, had been cut during the construction of the church so 
that the continuation of this corridor should be outside of the church behind the 
eastern wall. The excavations initiated by our expedition at the adjacent part to 
the eastern wall of the church in 2014 revealed the continuation of the corridor 
with an eastern portal with pavement and 6 stairs going downwards (Fig. 20). 
After these excavations we currently have an original plan of the sanctuary 
(Fig. 21). One of the major results of these excavations was the discovery of a 
basement crossing over the walls at a depth of 3m from the current surface, 
which made it possible to assert that the sepulchre was partly under and partly 
above the ground. The fragments of more than one hundred early medieval tiles 
found during the excavations testify that the roof of the structure was tiled. 

The third such type of sepulchre (with only an eastern entrance) was uncov- 
ered by our expedition in 2016. This is the sepulchre of St Stephen in the historical 
settlement of Vachar, on the right bank of the Khachenaget river, not far from 
the Gandzasar monastery (Fig. 22). One of its peculiarities was that it had a 


23 For more details, see Petrosyan (2019: 11-30). 
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Fig. 21: Plan of St Grigoris after excavations, 2014. 


special section for relics constructed inside, in parallel with the western wall. 
Thus, whereas the sepulchre of Tigranakert is directly enclosed under the 
church’s main altar and the sepulchre of St Grigoris is a combination of under- 
ground and upper volumes, the sepulchre of St Stephen initially was a standalone 
structure, and only in the 13 century a second stair chapel was added. This 
diversity suggests that architects and builders were essentially trying to find more 
suitable forms of relationships with the structure holding the relics and the ritual 
area, which can also speak about the impending chronology of such structures. 
The sepulchre of St Grigoris can with no doubt be dated to the end of the 5" cen- 
tury. Besides the clarified historical context,” the sculptures can also be dated to 
the 5th_6th centuries CE.” 


24 In Movses Kalankatuatsi's History of the Country of the Albanians, book I, ch. 23 (Arakelyan 
1983: 83). 
25 Hasratyan (1992: 19-24). 
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Fig. 22: The eastern entrance of St Stephen’s sepulchre in Vachar, 2017. 


As we have seen, the sepulchre of Tigranakert was followed by a small church, 
which preceded the large church. Recently, we have also received data on the 
carbon analysis of two burial bones from the western side of the small church; 
according to them, the sarcophagus is datable to the years 420—565, the stone cist 
to 566—655. At the same time, it is obvious that the burials were made when the 
church was already built, as they immediately touched its western walls. Particu- 
larly important are the data of the first carbon analysis, according to which the 
first sarcophagus burial was performed after 420 but not later than 565. So the 
dating of the sepulchre of Tigranakert to the second half of the 5" century and 
the beginning of the 6® century leaves no doubt. The same date is confirmed by 
the constructional compositions of the small and large churches of Tigranakert 
and by the reliefs of the large church.” An Armenian inscription on a clay disk 
found in the large basilica can be added as another artefact of importance here; 
it will be discussed further below. 


26 For these analyses, I am grateful to anthropologist Paul Bailey and Armenologists Patrick 
Donabédian and Anna Leyloyan for their professional, friendly and financial support. 
27 Petrosyan (2012: 172-174). 
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4 The religious reforms of Vachagan the Pious 
in the light of new archaeological 
investigations 


So far we can speak about three sepulchres whose specific aspect is the eastern 
entrance. Unfortunately, sepulchres with eastern entrances are otherwise un- 
known to us in the Middle East. There are no eastern entrances in the well-known 
sepulchre-chapels known from other parts of Armenia (Aghdzk, St Hripsime, 
St Gayane, Talin, Oshakan, Nakhchivan, and others). The only known sepulchre 
that has an eastern entrance is the Lord's Tomb in Jerusalem.?? According to our 
preliminary hypothesis, we are dealing with a religious reform here, which tried 
to give the Albanian Church a special religious and ritual identity (in contrast 
with the Armenian Church) and had essentially political reasons. In the last quar- 
ter of the 5 century or at the beginning of the 6™ century, Vachagan the Pious 
initiated reforms, including the new hierarchy of saints venerated in the Albanian 
Church (Zachariah, Pantaleon, Grigoris, Gregory, Hripsime, Gayane) via *discover- 
ing" their relics and constructing chapels and reliquaries for them (St Grigoris in 
Amaras, St Pantaleon in Dyutakan, St Elisaeus in Jrvshtik). In addition, the old 
churches gained a new impetus for worship thanks to these relics.?? In parallel 
with this, as we have mentioned, the ideology of Albania as an eastern country 
was established by directly relating it to Jerusalem as the centre of the Christian 
world and the sacred topos of salvation. The hagiography of the Apostle Elisaeus, 
who was reported to have come to Albania from Jerusalem circumventing Arme- 
nia,? fully corresponds with this line of thought and is an attempt to attest to 
the Hierosolymite origin of the Albanian church. Thus, we have the sepulchre 
structures adapted to the direction of the Lord's Tomb at the border of the 5th— 
6™ centuries, the country’s eastern ideology, and the legend of the Jerusalem 
origins of the Albanian Church. And we have a powerful ruler who tried to con- 
vey an independent status to his Church by means of religious reforms. In his 
early studies, Aleksan Hakobyan considered the history of Vachagan (including 
the canons of the “Council of Aghuen”)*! as a “planned legend" created in the 
mid-6® century and thus questioned the historicity of the king himself. However, 


28 Cf. the “Reconstruction of the Constantinian Martyrium and Anastasis as completed before 
A.D. 348” in Wilkinson (1978: 10). 

29 Movses Kalankatuatsi, History, book I, ch. 19-24 (Arakelyan 1983: 56-88). 

30 Movses Kalankatuatsi, History, book I, ch. 6 (Arakelyan 1983: 10—11). 

31 Cf. Chapter 7 of this Handbook (Dum-Tragut), 3.2. 
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our archaeological findings and historical data seem to indicate that these ap- 
proaches and ideas were formed politically by a real king and via real reforms.? 
In our opinion, it was a mighty king who tried to give his Church appropriate 
autonomy suitable to his reign (at a time when Armenia lost its kingdom, became 
a Sasanid province and lost its north-eastern provinces Artsakh and Utik); a pro- 
cess that was further clarified and finalised in the following centuries. Vachagan 
with his reforms, alongside Christian-Armenian traditions, was trying to shape 
its own traditions for his state and his Church (an eastern country, a Hierosolymi- 
te Apostle, its *own" saints). One of the materialised expressions of this were the 
eastern entrances in the sepulchres. 

Returning to the question of the terminology for these constructions, it seems 
more suitable to use the name “reliquary” instead of *sepulchre", because in all 
of these cases we have no evidence for burials but only narratives about the 
discovery, the gathering and the deposal of the relics of saints in buildings created 
for this specific purpose. 


5 Some more findings 


In 2008, inside the territory of the large church, a small ceramic disk was discov- 
ered with an Armenian inscription on it that can be attributed to the 5-7" centu- 
ries (Figures 23-24); it can be read as GU | TU2Q[E] (or YU2[UQUJ) | OUN|U8 
S[6U.(]U (Es Vac[e] | Vac[agan], caray T[ear]n, i.e. ‘I, Vach[e] or Vach[agan], ser- 
vant of the L[or]d").? The names Vache and Vachagan were attributed to several 
people at that time, Vachagan the Pious being the most distinguished among 
them. This find of Tigranakert is actually one of the oldest records of written 
Armenian found in the territory of Artsakh, and the best argument for the Early 
Christian-Armenian background of the city. 

Another noteworthy find is a glass bottle in the shape of an amphoriskos 
detected during the excavations in the same church (Fig. 25). In this context, the 
narrative of St Grigoris' relics is specifically important since it talks about two 
glass bottles in which the blood of Ss Zachariah and Pantaleon was kept.?* By its 
appearance, our amphoriskos, made of dark blue glass, can be dated back to the 
5th—7t centuries and it is most likely to have served similar purposes. The excava- 


32 In his latest work, A. Hakobyan (2021b: 239—248) relates the "Tale of Vachagan" to the very 
beginning of the 6® century. 

33 Petrosyan & Zhamkochyan (2009: 166—176). 

34 Movses Kalankatuatsi, History, book I, ch. 23 (Arakelyan 1983: 81). 
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Fig. 23: Clay disc with Armenian inscription from the excavations of the large church, front side, 
2008. 
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Fig. 24: Clay disc with Armenian inscription from the excavations of the large church, front and 
back sides, drawing, 2008. 


tions of the large church of Tigranakert also unearthed a clay token which proba- 
bly displays the scene of the Crucifixion; however, its origin from Palestine or 
Jerusalem is still questionable. 
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Fig. 25: Glass bottle from the excavations of 
the large church, 2007. 


5.1 The Early Christian rock-cut complex 


The rock-cut complex was originally a range of natural karstic caves. In the Late 
Hellenistic period its upper cave part was adapted into a religious and burial 
complex. In the 5th_6th centuries, the Hellenistic complex was further adapted 
and enlarged as a church with its narthex, a graveyard was added, sarcophagus 
burials took place, the passage with its defensive elements was built, and most 
of the cross compositions were carved (Figures 26-27), including compositions 
with Greek inscriptions.” In the 8-9" centuries, new crosses (which were main- 
ly simple forms, imperfectly elaborated) and Armenian inscriptions were applied 
by pilgrims. Later probably in the 11™ century, the site became a shelter for 
nomadic tribes. Probably at that time a “board game” drawing was carved within 
the narthex. After the 11™ century the complex was abandoned and underwent 
no further major cultural transformation. 

At the end of the 20" century, the inhabitants of the neighbouring Azerbaijani 
village tried to erase the cross carvings. As a result, on the walls of the complex 
hundreds of scrawls with their names appeared, which greatly damaged the earli- 
er crosses and inscriptions. If we take into consideration the fact that Tigranakert 
was founded as a multinational city, including the population brought by Tigranes 


35 Petrosyan and Kirakosyan (2016: 165-170). 
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Fig. 27: Early Christian rock complex, graveyard, 2007. 
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from Asia Minor, the Greek inscriptions can be explained by the presence of a 
Greek community in the city. The Armenian inscriptions were names probably 
carved by pilgrims. Among the names that can be identified were Didoy and 
Hama[m].?6 


5.2 The canal 


As a result of our work, a rock-cut canal that passes through the foot of the 
complex was discovered and partly excavated. The canal begins at the Khachena- 
get, approximately 15 km above the complex, before turning towards Tigrana- 
kert, coming out of the steppe. A rock-cut portion of 300 m is preserved, which 
also had tunnel sections (Fig. 28). On the walls of the canal we found simple cross 
engravings. Some elements of the canal were built on the ground. In these cases, 
the floor was first strengthened using small burrs and then tamped using sand. 


Fig. 28: Water canal. Excavated rocky tunnel part, 2020. 


36 The latter name perhaps refers to the 9th-century prince Hamam of Hayaghvank (Armeno- 
Albania), whose name was also found in an Armenian inscription on the lid of a sarcophagus 
from Gavurkala, situated not far from the complex; see Barkhudaryan (1964: 61-64). 
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Unfortunately, the part of the canal that reaches the city has not been clearly 
identified, and further excavations are required to reveal its route and remains. 


6 Conclusions: on the Christianisation 
of the landscape 


The archaeological investigations of Tigranakert have revealed four Early Chris- 
tian complexes in the city and its surrondings: the Early Christian square in the 
central district, the church of 7“ century on the top of Mt Vankasar, the Early 
Christian cave sanctuaries on the bank of the Khachenaget river, and a reliquary 
and chamber unearthed on the top of Mt Tsitssar in 2019 and 2020 (Fig. 29), which 
are dated to the same period. So we can see a real reculturalisation of the land- 
scape in the Early Christian period (Fig. 30). It is curious, then, to clarify how this 
organisation of the landscape of Tigranakert can be connected with the reforms 
of Vachagan the Pious and the landscape of Jerusalem and the sacred Christian 
topography. This is a question which we will try to investigate during the next 
stage of research. 

In his list of Armenian monasteries in Jerusalem, Anastas Vardapet, author 
of the 6" century, also lists the churches belonging to the Albanian Church. This 


Fig. 29: Chamber and sepulchre on Mt Tsitssar, 2020. 
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Fig. 30: The landscape of Early Christian Tigranakert: 1) Early Christian square, 
2) Church on Mt Vankasar, 3) Cave sanctuaries, 4) Sepulchre on Mt Tsitssar. 


includes eleven Albanian monasteries, seven of which are mentioned with their 
names. Five of these names can be identified, and all five are located in Artsakh 
and Utik.?? If the territory of the activities of the first saints, Elisaeus and Grigoris, 
originally was the left bank of the Kura river (which can be concluded from the 
fragmentary information available), it is more than likely that the intellectual 
and ritualistic centre and impact area of Vachagan's religious reforms was the 
right bank of the Kura, i.e. the Artsakh and Utik provinces of Great Armenia, 
which had been joined to the Albanian kingdom not much earlier. The reliquaries 
with the eastern entrance and related archeological findings of Artsakh greatly 
help us to clarify the civilisational milieu of the religious reforms of Vachagan 
the Pious. Thus, if in the case of ancient Tigranakert we see the obvious introduc- 
tion and influence of Hellenistic civilisation in the field of fortification and urban 
development, contrasting with a higher stability of local traditions in the field of 
ritual, then the examination of the tombs-reliquaries of Tigranakert, Amaras and 
Vachar gives an opportunity to assume the primacy of the political-religious situa- 
tion. As for the use of the written language, although we see the simultaneous 
use of Armenian and Greek in Tigranakert in the 5th—7th centuries, the number 
of early Armenian inscriptions (5th_9th centuries) in the territory of Artsakh and 


37 See Chapter 8 of this Handbook (Tchekhanovets), 3. for details. 
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Utik in general reaches about thirty, and this in the absence of any inscription in 
Albanian up to the Kura river. It can be concluded that although Artsakh and 
Utik entered a different political and ecclesiastical formation due to the political 
circumstances, the ecclesiastical written (and, most likely, also oral-conversa- 
tional) language remained Armenian. 


Appendix: Tigranakert during the War of 44 Days 


During the War of 44 Days in 2020, the Tigranakert archeological camp was de- 
stroyed by hostile shellings (Fig. 31). The Artsakh authorities, the Tigranakert ar- 
cheological museum and our research team evacuated the materials from the 
excavations in order to preserve the heritage from further destructions. In case 
of a peace treaty, they will be returned to Stepanakert and will be exhibited in a 
museum dedicated to it. Preserving, promoting and passing on cultural heritage 
is an international and fundamental right for any people. The people of Artsakh 
worries about what might happen to its cultural heritage since it remembers the 


Fig. 31: The archaeological camp of Tigranakert after hostile shellings, November 2020. 
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destruction of thousands of khachkars in Julfa (ugha) in 2005-2006. My col- 
leagues and I are willing to continue our research on the cultural heritage of 
Artsakh and its popularisation and will report any act of vandalism. The scientific 
discoveries in the ancient city of Tigranakert and their importance for the com- 
prehension of the early history of Christianity shows that the Artsakh heritage is 
part of a larger history that belongs to everybody. It reinforces the need to pre- 
serve it with the cooperation of the countries involved in the conflict and interna- 
tional authorities. Tigranakert could thus become a joint project that brings to- 
gether professionals from both belligerents with a view to the preservation of a 
heritage that must remain common. 
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12 The Ethnic Situation in Antique 
and Medieval Caucasian Albania 


Abstract: In the first evidence on Caucasian Albania, which goes back to Greek 
authors of the 4th_3rd centuries BCE, the name "Albania" refers to the territory 
between the downstream of the Kura, the Caucasian mountain ridge (up to Der- 
bend) and the Caspian Sea. The analysis of the data of different periods makes it 
possible to understand this as a term for the territory’s population, conceived 
primarily as a group of tribes which was formed as a result of the splitting up of 
the proto-Lezgic ethnolinguistic entity. The analysis of the facts contained in writ- 
ten documents of the chronological period between 3 and 5™ centuries CE re- 
veals that the kingdom of Albania did not comprise a single ethnos with a com- 
mon language and national consciousness. The absence of a written native lan- 
guage led to linguistic and cultural assimilation, which affected the ethnic self- 
consciousness as well. Only the consolidation of the Christian part of the “Albani- 
an meta-ethnos” resulted in the formation of the ethnos of the Udis in the 9"! cen- 


tury. 


1 Albania and Albanians in Antiquity 


The ethnic processes of antique and medieval Albania cannot be considered suffi- 
ciently explored. The generalising works on the history and culture of Caucasian 
Albania that were published in the middle of the 20" century were not based on 
a special methodology for studying and characterising ethnic communities, which 
was developed and brought into a holistic form only in the second half of the 
last century. In particular, Suren Yeremyan and Camilla Trever assumed, despite 
some indirect reservations, under the term “Albanians” the existence of a single 
ethnos (people) which had its own single language, single culture and single self- 
consciousness. This opinion was sometimes repeated in later works as well? 
However, it can only be confirmed if we find reasoned answers to three ques- 
tions: What were the prerequisites for the formation of an ethnos? How were 
these prerequisites realised? How did this process end? In other words, what 
functional load did the term *Albanians" carry in antique and medieval sources? 


1 Yeremyan (1958a: 305); Trever (1959: 44). 
2 See, e.g., Bais (2001: 59-63); Aleksidze and Mahé in Gippert et al. (2008: I, 7-9). 
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Following the ethnographer Yulian Bromley, we define ethnos as “...a stable 
intergenerational set of people historically formed in a certain territory, possess- 
ing not only common features, but also relatively stable features of culture (in- 
cluding language) and psyche, as well as a consciousness of their unity and differ- 
ence from all other similar formations (self-consciousness), fixed in the self-name 
(ethnonym)”.? The term “Albanians” was first used by the Greek authors of the 
4*3 centuries BCE, Aristobulus, Patrokles and Eratosthenes, who mention as 
“Albanians” the people living on the lower left bank of the Kura river, between 
the Caucasus Range and the Caspian Sea.* Today it is still difficult to finally deter- 
mine the original semantics of the term “Albania / Albanians” and its variants, 
Aluank, Arran, Rani, Hereti. Some researchers believe that it first denoted the 
most powerful representative of a tribal union which gave its name to the entire 
community;? however, this opinion cannot yet be substantiated by real data from 
sources. In general, experts are still facing an alternative: either the toponym 
“Albania” originated from some descriptive geographical concept, which later 
passed on to the population, or some union of tribes was called “Albanians”. Such 
a union of kindred tribes could have formed in the northeast of Transcaucasia 
as a result of the ethnic separation of the proto-Dagestanian ethnolinguistic com- 
munity.® 

The next type of information about the “Albanians” - the population of the 
kingdom of “Albania” — dates back to the 1* century BC and goes back to the 
fellow campaigners of the Roman generals Lucullus, Pompey, and others. These 
data are already more detailed and enable us to draw the geographic boundaries 
of the kingdom which arose at the very beginning of the 1%‘ century BCE: in the 
south, the Kura river; in the north, the Caucasus Mountains and the peaks of 
southern Dagestan up to the Derbend Pass (the Djalgan Range); in the east, the 
Caspian Sea from the Kura up to Derbend; in the west, Iberia (Eastern Georgia, 
Kartli) along the border line between later Kakheti and Hereti." 

The formation of an Albanian kingdom and its persistence until the 5®- 
6™ centuries CE should be considered an important prerequisite for the formation 
of an ethnos on its territory. According to Strabo, the Greek geographer of the 


3 *.. HCTOPHUeCKH CJIOXXHBIHaSCs Ha OrpejgeueHHoii TeppHTOpHH ycTOÍfuHBas Me»xKIIOKOJIeH- 
Had COBOKyIIHOCTP JIJoJteii, OOJIa/aIOIIHX He TOJIbKO OGIHHMH UepTaMH, HO H OTHOCHTeJIbBHO 
CTaÓHJIBHBIMH OCOÓeHHOCTSMH KyJIbTypbI (BKJIIOUas A3bIK) H IICHXHKH, à TAKKe co3HaHHeM 
CBOeTO eTHHCTBa H OTJIHUHSI OT BCeX /Ipyrux I10/r06HbIx o6pasoBanuii (caMocosHaHHev), PUKCH- 
poBaHHoM B caMOHa3BaHHH (3THoHuMe)” (Bromley 1983: 57—58). 

4 For details cf. Trever (1959: 50—58); Hakobyan (1987: 9—12). 

5 Aliyev (1974: 124—127). 

6 For the assumption of such an ethnolinguistic community, see Bokarev (1961: 18). 

7 For details, see Hakobyan (1987: 21-36; 2020: 40-57 and Appendix I). 
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1* century BCE - 1°t century CE, this kingdom was formed as a result of the union 
of 26 “languages” (yA@tTav, i.e. tribes, each of which was headed by its own king 
(Baoúeúo), here to be understood as a “chieftain”. This suggests that the kingdom 
of Albania emerged from a union or confederation of tribes, even though Strabo's 
information about the languages of the Albanian tribes is very scarce. He simply 
writes that “... there are 26 languages, for want of mutual intercourse with each 
other" (emphasis A. H.).? 

The Albanian kingdom is supposed to have been inhabited mainly by Lezgic- 
speaking tribes; the evidence of Strabo therefore indicates that the process of 
ethnic separation in the proto-Lezgic ethnolinguistic community led to the forma- 
tion of separate, almost mutually incomprehensible languages. Of course, we 
should not forget that in addition to the speakers of Lezgic languages, Iranian- 
and Kartvel-speaking tribes are also recorded for the kingdom of Albania.? How- 
ever, despite this, we can talk about a peculiar linguistic relationship for the vast 
majority of the “Albanian” tribes, which goes back to the proto-Lezgic ethno- 
linguistic community. 

On the basis of archaeological materials and information from narrative 
Sources, one can also talk about a cultural and domestic community of the Albani- 
an tribes. A very peculiar archaeological culture was secured on the lower left 
bank of the Kura River, which dates back to the period from the 5" century BCE to 
the first centuries CE and was labelled “Yaloylutepe culture" by the researchers.!? 
Antique writers talk about special habits of the *Albanians", thus noting their 
difference from neighbouring ethnic groups and meta-ethnic groups. 

Thus we can see that between the 4" and 1* centuries BCE, the ethno-social 
development of the tribes in Albania led to the emergence of a potestary-political 
entity called *Albanians". Like other well-known potestary entities of Europe on 


8 Strabo, Geography XI, 4, 6 (Meineke 1877: II, 706). Cf. Chapter 1 of this Handbook (Bais), 3. for 
further details. 

9 See Aliyev and Aslanov (1976: 218—237); Papuashvili (1971: 6-7). 

10 Ismizade (1956); Trever (1959: 62). To the south of the Kura, another archaeological culture 
was determined, with a chronological framework extending from the 4® century BCE to the first 
centuries CE (see Golubkina 1962: 5; Trever 1959: 62-63; Tiratsyan 1968: 17-30; Babaev 1982: 23- 
24). Specialists in the history of Caucasian Albania usually call this the “Culture of Jug Burials of 
Azerbaijan" and draw the southern border of its distribution along the ridges of the Lesser 
Caucasus, meaning by this line the border between the Republic of Azerbaijan and the Armenian 
Republic; and the territory of Nakhichevan is also included (see Golubkina 1952: 451; Atlas 1963: 
205). However, the area of the *Culture of Jug Burials" actually covers the entire territory of 
ancient Armenia (see, e.g., Arakelyan 1957: 54; Tiratsyan 1968: 18-20; Esayan 1969: 40—41; Khacha- 
tryan 1976: 23; Noneshvili 1992) and undoubtedly characterises the Armenian ethnos of the an- 
tique period. 
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the eve of our era (the Gallic Union, the union of the Suebi tribes, the Illyrians, 
the Celts, the Dacians, etc.), they *... did not represent close ethnic communities 
but conglomerates of related tribes as a result of fragmentation and divergence 
(and, in part, subsequent mixing), inevitable under the conditions of primitive 
societies, as well as of a periodical growth... of ancient consanguineous associa- 
tions". It is customary to call such communities meta-ethnic, meaning by this a 
group of ethnoses which *... possess (at least in an undeveloped, rudimentary or 
residual form) elements of a common self-consciousness based on ethnogenetic 
proximity or on long-term economic and cultural interaction, and in a class socie- 
ty, on political ties”. Note that meta-ethnoses, unlike ethnoses, are characterised 
by constant transition and change. Therefore, the term “Albanians” as used in 
this period can be regarded as a politonym denoting the entire population of a 
potestary formation “Albania”. If we assume that the term “Albania” originally 
denoted a toponym (i.e. it was not formed from an ethnonym), then the transfor- 
mation of the toponym into a politonym is obvious, and, due to the polyethnicity 
of the potestary-political entity, there is no coincidence of the politonym with an 
ethnonym (as, e.g., in the case of Yugoslavia — Yugoslavs, Nigeria — Nigerians, 
Indonesia - Indonesians, Dagestan — Dagestanis, etc.). 

Almost all potestary-political organizations of the era of the decay of primi- 
tiveness and the formation of an early class society are characterised by a large 
ethno-consolidating function. However, the path of development from a union of 
tribes to an ethnos with a higher level of ethnic ties, i.e. to a nation, is rather 
complex, since *... nation, as a special category of class society, is by no means a 
simple modification of a numerically expanded primitive tribe or even a union 
of tribes"? It requires a powerful political and socio-economic development, a 
transition from tribal to territorial-civil ties, the eradication of intertribal infor- 
mation ties and, as a result of all this, the elimination of tribal identity and the 
formation of ethnic identity of a higher level. 

The analysis of heterogeneous sources from the context of the 3™ century CE 
shows that the prerequisites listed above were insufficient for the formation of 
a single-tribe ethnos in the Albanian kingdom. The fact is that approximately in 


11 “... He CTO/IBKO CIUIOHeHHbIe 3THHUeCKHe OÓIITHOCTH, CKOJIBKO KOHIJIOMepaTBI po/ICTBeHHBIX 
IUIeMeH, BO3HHKIIHe BCJIe/ICTBHe HeH30@KHOFO B YCJIOBHAX IIepBOOBITHOTO OÓrIfecTBa rpo6Je- 
HHA H pacxoxXyreHus (a YaCTHYHO H IIOC/Ie/IyTOIITeTO CMeIleHHs) IIepHo/tHuecKH paspacTaBIIIHX- 
Ca... TpeBHHX KpoBHODO/ICTBeHHEIX o6beyrageuui" (Lashuk 1967: 79). 

12 Bruk and Cheboksarov (1976: 17). 

13 *.. HapoyrHocTb Kak oco6as KaTeropus KJ/IaCccoBOro o6rfecTBa OTHIOJ[b He ABJIACTCA IIpocTOiÉ 
MogHóuxkarmHeit quuc/reHHO paspociIerocs IIepBOOBITHOTO IUIeMeHH WIM HaKe COI03a IUIeMeH" 
(Lashuk 1967: 86). 
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the first half of the 3'* century CE, the Albanian kingdom consisted only of its 
eastern, coastal half, and only for the 3rd_5th centuries, sources situate the king- 
doms of the Maskut, Balasakan, the Lupenians (Lpink’), and smaller “kingdoms” 
of the mountainous Eastern Albanian tribes on this territory. At the same time, 
whereas numerous ancient sources used the term “Albanians” for the entire 
population (including the coastal tribes) of the kingdom, the late antique and 
early Byzantine, Sasanian, Armenian and Syriac texts mention only individual 
tribal ethnonyms for the split territory, practically without applying the term 
“Albanians” .!* This shows that by the 3'? century, no single ethnos had formed in 
the Albanian kingdom; instead, numerous tribes (at least in the east) retained 
their tribal ethnonyms, and, having left the political entity “Albania”, immediately 
lost the collective politonym “Albanians” (quite as, e.g., “Bangladeshis” lost their 
former politonym “Pakistani” immediately after leaving the state of Pakistan, and 
before, “Pakistanis” had lost their former politonym “Hindus” after secession 
from the state of India). 


2 Christianisation and the Sasanian Marzpanate 


The Albanian kingdom in the west continued its uninterrupted existence until 
the years 461/462 CE when it was annected by the Sasanian king Peroz (for 23- 
24 years). It was ultimately abolished at the beginning of the 6 century, after 
the long reign of Vachagan the Pious (485-523). The very existence of this kingdom 
presupposes the development of ethnic consolidation processes among the west- 
ern part of the 26 ancient Albanian tribes of Albania. 

In 315, Christianity was officially adopted in Albania. According to the "Life 
of Gregory" (a version of the 5"-century “History” of Agathangelos), the Albanian 
king was baptised by Gregory, the “Enlightener of Armenia", in the Aratsani river; 
after that, Gregory sent Bishop Thomas to Albania. The role of the Christian reli- 
gion in the formation of a pan-Albanian culture and the homogenisation of the 
spiritual life of the kingdom is indisputable. However, it is necessary to take into 
account the difficulties of the real spread of the new religion, which, apparently, 
faced persistent opposition from the Albanian tribes (as early as the end of the 
5" century CE, a powerful sect of “finger-cutters” existed on the left bank of the 
Kura); in addition it had to rival Zoroastrianism, which was actively propagated 


14 Hakobyan (1987: 99-107). 
15 For details, see Hakobyan (1987: 124-126; 2021a: 71-81). Cf. also Chapter 7 of this Handbook 
(Dum-Tragut), 2.1. 
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by the Sasanian state: already from the 3" century CE on, its influence in Trans- 
caucasia becomes one of the most important factors in the political and cultural 
development of the region. 

An important step in the ethnic consolidation processes in the Albanian king- 
dom was the socio-economic and cultural rise of one of the tribes and the creation 
of a pan-Albanian Koine based on the language (or dialect) of this tribe. For 
instance, scholars associate the creation of the Greek Koine with the formation 
of an alliance of Greek states in their fight against the Persian expansion in the 
5th_4t centuries BCE; this Koine was based on the Attic dialect, which was associ- 
ated with the dominant position of Athens in the anti-Persian struggle.!6 In Alba- 
nia, the rise of one of the tribal languages could also be expected. This possibility 
is supported at least by the fact that Mesrop Mashtots and his fellow, the Albanian 
priest Benjamin, created an Albanian script on the basis of one of the *Albanian" 
languages (most likely Proto-Udi) at the beginning of the 5" century!" (approxi- 
mately in 421-422; in order to spread the script, Mashtots had to specially travel 
to Albania and Balasakan in 428).!8 

The existence of a distinct written language is an important developmental 
step in the unification of tribes; it plays a huge role, first of all, in strengthening 
relatively weak diachronic ties.? The Armenian historian of the first half of the 
5 century, Koryun, attests to the beginning of the translation of the Bible into 
*Albanian".?? Lewond, another historian of the 8' century, reports the existence 
of an Albanian version of the Gospels.?! The Armenian “Book of Letters" contains 
a document that testifies to the existence of an Albanian version of one of the 
decisions of the First Council of Dvin (506), which was held with the participation 
of the Georgian and Albanian catholicoi and bishops.” Thus, the written Albanian 
language must have become the official language of the Albanian Church, which 
until 461/462 had the status of a bishopric with its center in the capital of the 
Kingdom of Albania, Kapalak, and after that had the status of an archbishopric- 
catholicosate with its center in the capital of the Marzpanate of Albania, in Chor- 


16 Cf. Tumanyan (1985: 40). 

17 There are well-known reports about this from the Armenian historiographers Koryun, Movses 
Khorenatsi, Movses Daskhurantsi (or Kalankatuatsi), and others; cf. Chapter 3 of this Handbook 
(Gippert), 1. as to Koryun’s account. 

18 Hakobyan (2020: 87—91). 

19 Arutyunov (1986: 61). 

20 Koryun, ch. 17; cf. Chapter 3 of this Handbook (Gippert), 1. for Koryun's account. 

21 Lewond, ch. 14; cf. Chapter 3 of this Handbook (Gippert), 2. for the remnants of the Gospel of 
John and 3. for the lections from the other Gospels in the Albanian palimpsests of Mt Sinai. 

22 Girk (1901: 51); cf. Chapter 7 of this Handbook (Dum-Tragut), 4.1 as to the Council. 
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Derbend. However, the very fact of the later disappearance of this script allows 
us to think that, representing the language of only one of the tribes, it apparently 
did not develop to be the common Albanian Koine accepted by the rest of the 
Albanian tribes.” Moreover, the written Albanian language was not the only offi- 
cial language of the residence of the Catholicosate of Albania. The other official 
written language used was Armenian. It is known that even the Albanian king 
Aswagen (Arsvaten), who contributed to the adoption of the “national” script, left 
an inscription in Armenian in Jerusalem.” 

An analysis of the sources of the 5" century shows that the existence of the 
(western) Albanian kingdom, with all its noted events, did not become a sufficient 
basis for completing the process of ethno-consolidation or ethno-commixtion 
within the meta-ethnic community of the *Albanians" and the adoption of the 
latter term as an ethnonym. In 428, the Sassanids abolished the kingdom of Great- 
er Armenia and formed a system of three *marzpanates" in Transcaucasia under 
the names of *Armenia", "Iberia", and *Albania". The Marzpanate of Albania (in 
Armenian sources Aluank, in Iranian sources Arran) included (until the 50s of 
the 5 century) not only the Albanian kingdom and the territories of the moun- 
tainous and coastal tribes on the left bank of the Kura, but also two Armenian 
provinces on the right bank of the Kura - Utik and Artsakh. By the end of the 
same century, a new semantics of the term Aluank' developed in the Armenian 
historical and geographical tradition: it now became the name of the entire Marz- 
panate (styled a *country", Sahr), thus including the right bank of the Kura river 
which was inhabited by ethnic Armenians. At the same time, already at the end 
of the 5‘ century, Movses Khorenatsi explains both variants of the name of the 
“country” (Armenian Aluank‘ and Iranian Arran) on the basis of Armenian reali- 
ties of the right bank. This, in particular, means that by the end of the 5™ century 
there was no ethnic group labelled *Albanians" on the left bank of the Kura, 
which is why it was possible to associate the above terms with the *non-Albanian" 
component of the Marzpanate. It should further be emphasised that according to 
the principles of Old Armenian grammar, the term Aluank’ with its plural ending 
k' could simultaneously mean both *Albania" and the *Albanians" as its popula- 
tion. The easy transfer of the term Atuank’ to the Armenian right bank of the 
Marzpanate therefore provides additional evidence that it was not an ethnonym, 
a designation of a certain ethnos as a component of the Marzpanate of “Albania”. 
In parentheses, it should be noted that the new name became so strongly associat- 
ed with Utik and Artsakh that in the 10™ century, during the period of feudal 


23 For details, see Hakobyan and Galstyan (1987: 13-14). 
24 Mnatsakanyan (1969: 79-80). 
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fragmentation and the struggle of the Armenian princes on the right bank of the 
Kura for “freedom” from the central power of the Armenian Bagratid kings, it was 
even generalised. The mouthpiece of the noted struggle, the Artsakh-Armenian 
historian Movses Daskhurantsi, refers with Atuank; i.e. “Albanians”, to all the 
Christians of the “country of Albania” who were under the jurisdiction of the 
Albanian Church with its centre on the right bank of the Kura, i.e. mainly the 
Armenians of Utik and Artsakh, contrasting them with the *Armenians" of cen- 
tral, Bagratid Armenia.” Not delving into the complexity of the semantics of the 
term Aluank' in the 10“ century, some researchers erroneously confuse the “Alba- 
nians" of Movses Daskhurantsi with the Albanians proper of the left bank of the 
Kura river. In reality, if the view of a historian is considered the view of a certain 
social stratum, then it can only testify that on the basis of the above processes 
(the transfer of the name Aluank’ to Utik and Artsakh, the integration of the latter 
regions in another administrative-ecclesiastical unit for several centuries, the 
struggle of local princes against the centralising aspirations of the Bagratids), 
some processes of ethnic separation developed that could lead to the formation 
of a new ethnos, derived from the Armenian. However, the further political devel- 
opment of the region, in particular the invasion of the Seljuk Turks, led to a 
weakening of the power of the Armenian feudal lords, both in the centre of 
Armenia and on the outskirts, and to the termination of the ethnic separation 
process based on centrifugal aspirations.” Thus, almost six centuries of the exis- 
tence of the Kingdom of Albania on the left bank of the Kura River did not lead 
to the formation of an Albanian ethnos. However, the multi-tribal population of 
the kingdom, recorded in antique and early medieval sources under a collective 
name, the politonym *Albanians", can undoubtedly be considered as a political 
meta-ethnic community. By consequence, one can speak of *Albanians proper" 
and a “properly Albanian civilisation” (as, e.g., one can speak of Slavs, Scythians, 
Aztecs, etc., and Slavic, Scythian, Aztec, etc. civilisations). 

In 461/462, having suppressed an almost five-year uprising of king Vache II 
of Albania, the Sassanids abolished not only the kingdom of Albania, but also the 
small kingdoms of the mountainous eastern tribes of Albania. The administrative 
strengthening of the Marzpanate of “Albania” contributed to the formation of a 
single political, economic and spiritual life within it, i.e. it marked the beginning 
of the ethnic integration of its properly Albanian (on the left bank of the Kura) 
and Armenian (on the right bank) population. However, this integration turned 
out to be segregative. In the first half of the 6" century, the centre of the Marzpan- 


25 For details, see Hakobyan (1987: 259-272). 
26 For more details, see Hakobyan, Muradyan and Yuzbashyan (1987: 169-174). 
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ate was transferred from Chor (Derbend) to the newly built city of Partaw, i.e. it 
was shifted from the properly Albanian left bank to the Armenian right bank. In 
552 (or even earlier), the residence of the Catholicosate of Albania was also trans- 
ferred from Chor to Partaw. At the beginning of the 7® century, the institution of 
the *Prince of Albania" was formed as the embodiment of a certain autonomy of 
the Christian population under the Zoroastrian rule of the Sassanids. And the 
residence of the Albanian princes was also located on the right bank - in Partaw 
and Gardman. 

An analysis of the documents of the first stage of the Catholicosate of Partaw 
(6™ century), the so-called "Tale of Vachagan" and the “Canons of Aghuen", shows 
that as a result of the above-mentioned transfer, Armenian soon became the only 
official language of the Church of Albania.”’ This led to a sharp reduction in the 
application domains of the written Albanian language and to a wide perception 
of the Armenian culture of the right bank by the left-bank, properly Albanian 
population. In contrast to this, Albanian writing did continue to function in the 
Christian communities of the properly Albanian left bank as the language of the 
local church service. This is proven by the few (less than ten) inscriptions in this 
language, which are probably later than the 6" century? as well as the remnants 
of Albanian biblical texts that were detected about 30 years ago in a Georgian- 
Albanian palimpsest in the monastery of St. Catherine's on Mt Sinai.? However, 
deprived of the official support of the Catholicosate and used only by a small 
part of the tribes of Albania proper, this written language completely fell into 
disuse over the next centuries. The function of the written language was taken 
over by Armenian, as well as Georgian which, together with the growing influ- 
ence of the Georgian dyophysite Church since the 7'^ century, increasingly spread 
in the western regions of Albania proper. These processes completely ended the 
formation of the Albanian ethnos from a meta-ethnic community. This means that 
the horizontal info-links between the tribes were interrupted,?? and the process 
of ethno-consolidation stopped. 


27 For details, see Hakobyan (1987: 136—139); within this Handbook, cf. Chapters 7 (Dum-Tragut), 
32 and 11 (Petrosyan), 4. for additional information. 

28 Cf. Chapter 3 of this Handbook, 4. for a thorough account of the Albanian inscriptions. 

29 See Aleksidze & Mahé (1997: 1239-1257), Gippert et al. (2008), and Renoux (2012); cf. Chapter 3 
of this Handbook (Gippert) for an up-to-date account of the palimpsests. 

30 Instead of increasing the density of info-links, there was a process of incorporation of individ- 
ual parts of the meta-ethnos into other units that had denser info-links. Cf. Arutyunov and 
Cheboksarov (1972: 19). 
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3 Armenisation, Georgianisation, 
and Islamisation 


In this regard, starting from the 6-7" centuries, one can no longer speak about 
the Albanians proper and the properly Albanian civilization but only about the 
cultures of their direct heirs. In addition, the transition to the written Armenian 
and Georgian languages and the perception of the Armenian and Georgian cul- 
tures through them also led to the weakening of the vertical info-links, i.e. inter- 
generational information links within individual Albanian tribes. As a result of 
this, part of the Albanian population was de-ethnicised (Armenised and Georgian- 
ised). During the period of the Arab Caliphate and the Muslim political formations 
that succeeded it, the tribes in the eastern regions of Albania proper were subject 
to Islamisation, with Persian being used as the main means of written communi- 
cation. On the basis of the literary Persian language and local oral Farsi, the 
Muslim population (partly of Iranian, partly of Caucasian origin) in the Shirvan 
kingdom was consolidated, which eventually led to the formation of another eth- 
nos, the direct descendants of which are the modern Tat people. 

Approximately by the end of the 9" century, the process of ethnic consolida- 
tion of the Christian part of the Albanian tribal population was also completed in 
the western regions of Albania proper, when in 894 the so-called Second Albanian 
kingdom (of Shaki or Hereti) arose, headed by Hamam the Pious from the family 
of the Armenian princes of Bagratuni, who had settled there in the 8™ century. 
As a result of this consolidation process, the ethnos of the modern Udis was 
formed, which was first mentioned by the Armenian catholicos Yovhannes Dras- 
khanakertsi (898—925/929) in his History of Armenia.” We should add that later, 
after the annexation by the Russian Empire, quite active ethnic processes among 
part of the Islamised population of Albania proper, together with Muslim Armeni- 
ans and Georgians as well as Iranians and the newly arrived Turkic ethnic el- 
ement, led to the consolidation (through ethnic commixtion) of the Azerbaijani 
nationality? and to the formation of the Lezgic-speaking communities who live 


31 Yovhannes Draskhanakerttsi (1912: 256): (...) L wagp, np onip} qifbop bi Bninulwip L babpughp 
L Qarqiuipusghp L Nunkughp, Shru[unuljuru uqa p. piwhbuw)p wn rumpi Undljsunc; — *... for the 
neighboring nations surrounding us, namely the Greeks, the people of Egrisi, Gugark’ and Uti, 
as well as the northern races living at the foot of the Caucasus" (Maksoudian 1987: 185); cf. also 
Yovhannes (1912: 140, 161, 178) / Maksoudian (1987: 128, 139, 147) and the French translation by 
Boisson-Chenorhokian (2004: 265; 150, 171, 188). For details concerning the mentioned process 
see Hakobyan (2015: 129—147). 

32 Cf. Novosel'tsev, Pashuto and Cherepnin (1972: 56-58). It should be noted that in recent years, 
a declarative statement has unconditionally appeared in the works of Azerbaijani researchers, 
which actually identifies the Albanians (who are declared to be a single ethnic group already 
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in the southeast of the Dagestan Republic and the northeast of Azerbaijan: Udis, 
Lezgins, Tabasarans, Tsakhurs, Rutuls, Aghuls, Archis, Kryts (including Jeks, Hap- 
uts, and Alyks), Budughs, and Khinalughs. 
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13 The Rebels of Early Abbasid Albania 


Abstract: The goal of this Chapter is to analyze Abbasid-era Arabic histories about 
the many rebellions in Caucasian Albania (Arran) at the end of the Umayyad and 
start of the Abbasid periods, up to the reign of the caliph Harun al-Rashid (r. 170/ 
786—193/809). Organizing geographically around the three rebellious cities of Bay- 
laqan, Tbilisi, and Derbent, each fighting against the caliphal capital at Barda, it 
showcases the diversity of interests among Muslim communities in Albania. In 
particular, this provincial approach yields two interventions, one historiographi- 
cal and the other historical. First, the Arabic sources chronicle Abbasid power. 
The details preserved about the rebellions are therefore about their suppression, 
thus celebrating caliphal might and inscribing the contours of caliphal control 
both geographically and militarily. Second, the reports about the quelling of rebel- 
lions in Albania also demonstrate the ways that Albania was an integral part of 
the Caliphate: the rebels did not advocate for the overthrow of the Abbasids and 
they frequently claimed connections with rebellious groups in other regions 
across the Caliphate. The many rebellions in Abbasid Albania demonstrate the 
region's inclusion in the Caliphate, rather than the desire of its inhabitants to 
redefine imperial borders. 


1 Introduction 


The most thorough and detailed information about Caucasian Albania in early 
Abbasid Arabic texts is found in geographical treatises, which constitute our best 
chance to illustrate the connections and built environment of Albania in the Ab- 
basid period. Abbasid-era histories also relay information about Albania, though 
the topics are quite different from what we find in geographies. By far, the most 
common theme in the construction of Albania in Abbasid-era Arabic histories is 
rebellion. This fact should not be particularly surprising, nor should it suggest 
that Albanians were perhaps more rebellious than any other peoples in the early 
Caliphate.! Rather, this focus reflects the concerns of our sources, composed far 


1 The three Armenian rebellions of the 2°4/8 century have been read as such. However, rebel- 
lions were a normal part of caliphal rule. See, for example, the many examples of “contention” 
in early Abbasid Syria in Cobb (2001) and across the Iranian cultural sphere in Crone (2014). 


Note: I would like to thank Sergio La Porta and Robert Hoyland for their comments on an earlier 
draft of this paper, as well as the editors for their hard work in pulling this volume together. 


[6] Open Access. © 2023 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. [CAEM] This work is licensed 
under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110794687-015 
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afield. When Albania intruded into the conversations in Baghdad, the province 
mattered for what it could say about the extent and tribulations of Abbasid pow- 
er. The common thread of a rebellious Albania thus weaves through Abbasid 
discourse of imperial control. 

This Chapter provides the first analysis of the rebellions that Abbasid-era 
Arabic histories locate in Albania. The most obvious point to start is that these 
rebellions rarely have anything to do with Albanians. Albania instead appears as 
a fighting zone for several peoples, many of whom have extended networks 
across the Caliphate. Rebellions locate the extent of empire by pinpointing the 
places where caliphal troops need to expend energy and resources to constrain 
rebels. It is tempting, then, to see Albania as a far-off frontier where imperial 
power was weak or intermittent. However, the stories of these rebellions establish 
precisely the opposite conclusion. They show how Albania was part of an Empire, 
drawn into the political and religious infighting that splayed across the Caliphate 
as a whole. With tens of thousands of troops sent to curtail rebellions in Albania, 
frequently (purportedly) by the command of the caliph himself, these rebellions 
demonstrate that the province was significant to Abbasid territorial integrity. In 
short, extant sources are not about the rebellions so much as they are about the 
Abbasid ability to quell rebellion and, as such, they celebrate imperial control 
over Albania. 

In order to analyze the rebellions of Abbasid Albania in Arabic histories, we 
must start with some sense of what constituted Albania in this period, among 
these sources. This question is far from simple and, in fact, requires a full study 
in its own right.? There are two main groups of Arabic geographical texts that 
reveal how an early Abbasid historian might have envisioned Albania. The Iraqi 
school comprises geographical texts from the 3'9/9'^ and 4*'/10*^ centuries but 
shows the traces of earlier layers of geographical knowledge filtered from Greek. 
The works associated with the Iraqi school usually present Albania and Georgia 
as provinces of Armenia. The Balkhi school is later, situated in the 4/10" century, 
but shows far less influence from pre-Islamic geographical models. As a result, for 
the purposes of this paper, we draw the borders of Albania as per the geographers 
associated with the Balkhi school. This Albania stretched “from the border of Bab 
al-Abwab to Tiflis and the vicinity of the River Araxes up to the region of the 
Khazars”, including the lands on the western coast of the Caspian and on both 
sides of the Kura River. As Istakhri notes, *there are no cities in Albania larger 
than Bardha‘a, al-Bab, and Tiflis. As for Baylaqan, Warthan, Bardij, Barzanj, Sha- 


2 For a discussion of the Arabic and Armenian definitions of Abbasid Albania, see Vacca (2020a). 
3 obje l9 jl ¿J| 583 0539. Gadd UI Glo! Gb X» 40: Muhammad Abi l-Qāsim b. Hawqal, 
Kitab surat al-‘ard (Kramers 1939: 347). 
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makhi, Sharwan, the Abkhaz [read Layjan], Shabaran, Qabala, Shakki, Janza, 
Shamkur and Khunan, they are small, equal in size [to one another]”.* Muqadda- 
si, following suit, delineates the region as follows:* 


As for Albania, it is approximately a third of the province [of the North, along with Armenia 
and Azerbaijan], similar to an island between the [Caspian] sea and the River Araxes. The 
River of the King crosses through it lengthwise. Its capital is Bardha'a and its cities are 
Tiflis, Qal'a, Khunan, Shamkur, Janza, Bardij, Shamakhi, Sharwan, Baku, Shabaran, Bab al- 
Abwab, Abkhan [read: Layjan], Qabala, Shakki, Malazkird and Tabala. 


In other words, Abbasid Albania was a sprawling province that included regions 
we would today identify as the Republic of Azerbaijan, eastern Georgia, and parts 
of Dagestan. For the study of rebellions, the cities of Derbent (Arabic Bab al-Abwab | 
Armenian Darband) and Baylaqan (Baylaqan/Paytakaran)* are particularly impor- 
tant, as are the Abbasid strongholds at Barda (Bardha‘a/Partaw), where the caliphal 
troops were garrisoned when they were not actively quelling rebellions, and Tbilisi 
(Tiflis/Tptis), which by the mid-3'4/9" century would become a rebellious city in 
its own right. 

The many rebellions in Abbasid Albania demonstrate the region’s inclusion 
in the Caliphate, rather than the desire of its inhabitants to redefine imperial 
borders. Textual accounts concern the maintenance of Abbasid control and so 
remain centered on the success of Empire rather than the concerns of the rebels. 
This Chapter opens with a brief discussion of the historiographical and historical 
considerations in studying rebellion during the early Abbasid period in order to 
explain why the analysis takes cues from the geography rather than the causes 
of the rebellions or identity of the rebels. It then describes each of the rebellions 
associated with Baylaqan, Derbent, and Tbilisi in the second half of the 2°4/ 
8™ century, starting in the third civil war (fitna) when the power of the Umayyad 
Caliphate waned as far as the reign of the Abbasid caliph Harun al-Rashid (r. 170/ 
786—193/809). These rebellions are comparatively well documented but have nev- 


4 dl pig Slots aj 9 wa 00599 oliko GB gulis Gly deò Ge x$l dite GIL Gas 
SUI Š ilin jio Yb obag rp Sass čji bg lög oljUJls jl&Ylg: Abü Ishaq Ibrahim b. 
Muhammad Istahri, Kitab al-masálik wa al-mamálik (de Goeje 1927: 187—188). 

5 sb lias ¿Uli js OoJ 63 özal oy S232 dis Ó ee Ge CUI sed O il OLJI LÚ 
GL oJI es$l Ol ASL Gude Spier jos GUS dali] Gul jua Gag deis lined 
XS s, SSS KS 43 GLY! Glo: Sams al-Din Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad Muqaddasi, Kitab 
ahsan al-taqasim fi marifat al-aqalim (de Goeje 1906: 374). 

6 The Arabic Baylaqan is particularly difficult to untangle geographically. Its name derives from 
the Armenian Paytakaran. However, the Paytakaran mentioned in Anania Shirakatsi's text is the 
province to the south of the Araxes in Iranian Azerbaijan. The Baylaqan/Paytakaran mentioned 
here is the city to the north of the Araxes in Albania (today Beylaqan). 
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er before been the object of scholarly interest. Finally, the paper assesses what 
the story of these rebellions can add to the study of Albania, centered particularly 
on the varieties of people who made the province their home and the ways that 
imperial claims were staked out to control the Khazar frontier. 


2 The context of rebellion in the early Abbasid 
Caliphate 


The Abbasid state was born in rebellion, spurred by economic and social concerns 
with an explicitly Alid voice." The very success of the Abbasids built on the con- 
tinuous upheaval of the third civil war (fitna) and accompanying rebellions across 
the late Umayyad Caliphate.? The Abbasids emerged as the rebels capable of con- 
taining and absorbing the many other rebellions spread throughout the Cali- 
phate.? Rebellions proliferated across the late Umayyad and early Abbasid Cali- 
phates alike for a number of social, economic, religious, political, ethnic, and 
racial reasons. The modern study of rebellions might be organized around their 
charismatic leaders (e.g., al-Nafs al-Zakiyya,? Umar b. Hafsun)!! or by groups of 
rebels (Imazighen, Copts),? or by cause, whether religious (Alid, Kharijite)P? or 
socio-economic (Zanj Rebellion).^ The differentiation between these various 
rebels and motivations for rebellion were hardly ever clear-cut, as the same re- 
bellion can be tagged as Alid in some texts and yet appear to be economically 
motivated in others. The indeterminate causes of these rebellions are partially 
the product of extant sources, but also likely reflect the polyvocal nature of pre- 
modern rebellion. Rebellions might embrace multiple goals and agendas, so offer- 
ing a single rationale for a rebellion boils down the messy complexities of history 


7 The term “Alid” refers to movements in support of the descendants of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, the 
cousin and son-in-law of the Prophet Muhammad. 

8 The Umayyads ruled from 40/661-132/750, based largely in Syria. The Umayyad family was 
heavily involved in the governance of the North (Armenia, Albania, and Azerbaijan), mostly due 
to the strategic significance of the Khazar frontier; see Vacca (2021). 

9 On the absorption of earlier rebellions into Abü Muslim's movement, see Bernheimer (2006). 
10 Elad (2016). 

11 Fierro (1998); Marín-Guzmán (1995). 

12 On the rebellions of the Imazighen, see Blankinship (1994) and Clarke (2013). On the Coptic 
Revolts, see Wissa (2020), Lev (2012), and Ohta (2004). 

13 Hagemann & Verkinderen (2021). 

14 Franz (2004); Popovié (1999). 

15 For a clear illustration, see the summary charts in Haider (2019). 
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to an unrealistically neat narrative. The Abbasids themselves offer the best exam- 
ple for this, as it seems hardly likely that every faction of their revolution be- 
lieved they were fighting for the same cause.!5 Allying with other rebels was par 
for the course. 

Except for well-documented cases, the focus on understanding rebels in the 
early Islamic period may well be misplaced. Historians have asked who they were 
and why they were rebelling, but the fact that easy explanations and categories 
continue to elude us suggests that these questions do not align with the nature 
of our sources. The one thing that all early Abbasid rebellions share is the canon 
of early Islamic sources such as Baladhuri, Tabari, Mas‘udi, Ibn A‘tham, and the 
like. Of course, some rebellions are better documented than others, including in 
non-Arabic sources. Such rebellions, like the Zanj for example, appear in signifi- 
cant detail and our usual corpus of Abbasid histories incorporates reports from 
multiple perspectives. However, most rebellions in the early Islamic world appear 
only in passing in Arabic-language Abbasid histories, so understanding this partic- 
ular layer of sources is a prerequisite for modern scholarship about rebellions. In 
focusing on the identity and hopes of the rebels, historians all too often ask ques- 
tions that the sources do not answer, rather than reading for what they do reveal. 
Baladhuri et al. rarely inform us as much as we might like about the goals and 
movements of the rebels, but they record the names of the commanders who were 
sent to quell rebellions, the number of troops assigned to combat them, the loca- 
tion and extent of major battles, etc. These historians did not write histories of 
rebellions; they wrote histories of the Caliphate. By definition, rebels rise up 
against the state, so it is tempting to settle the history of rebellions outside the 
bounds of the Empire. Perhaps counterintuitively, though, rebellions only prolifer- 
ate across the pages of Abbasid histories because the historians were concerned 
with telling the story of centralized power. Rebellions thus serve as an opportunity 
for historians to inscribe the extent of state control ideologically and militarily — 
in focusing on how rebellions were quashed, our historians assure that rebellions 
are constitutive of imperial histories. 

This Chapter brings together references to rebellions in early Abbasid Alba- 
nia. The parameters for inclusion are not set by the rebels’ identity or cause, but 
by the geographical boundaries of the province. The rebellions are also presented 
here geographically, by city. Such an organization is not intended as a model to 
change the way that we talk about Abbasid rebellions writ large. Rather, it is a 
thought experiment informed by the concerns about our sources outlined above. 
However, patterns emerge in the process to suggest that this organization bears 


16 The historiography of the Abbasid Revolution is vast and so cannot be exhaustively described 
here. See, inter alia, Sharon (1983) and Agha (2003). 
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fruit not just historiographically (how we should read the sources), but also his- 
torically (how we should read the province). That is, Baylaqan, Derbent, and 
Tbilisi emerge as particularly important cities, mapping out the extent of caliphal 
control across Abbasid texts. These cities were at the edges of Albanian territory, 
far enough away from the caliphal stronghold at Barda to allow time for indepen- 
dent action before the governor's troops could arrive. For Derbent and Tbilisi in 
particular, they are also places filled with soldiers who may or may not have 
aligned with the governor sitting in Barda. At the same time, these cities were 
also important strategically, on thoroughfares that armies and merchants alike 
might take in and out of the province. As such, controlling them was particularly 
important to maintain the territorial integrity of the Empire. While there are 
brief references to other rebellions in Shirvan (which was also part of Abbasid 
Albania), such accounts are threadbare in comparison because the region was 
not as strategically important to the state. Given the frequency of rebellion in 
these three cities, it is easy to speculate that local elites had established patterns 
of rule and interactions with the state over generations. 


3 The rebellious cities of early Abbasid Albania 


Early Abbasid Albania had three main hotspots for rebellion: Baylaqan, Derbent, 
and Tbilisi (though this last was a caliphal center until the mid-3"¢/9" century). 
Organizing by city allows us to see how rebellious cities emerged against the 
caliphal stronghold at Barda, while at the same time assessing a variety of rebel- 
lions that might otherwise be separated based on the stated (or, more often, the 
assumed) goals of the rebels. 


3.1 Baylaqan 


Early Abbasid historians identify Albania as a hotbed for the Kharijites, specifying 
Baylaqan as particularly important. Mas'udi includes a long list of regions across 
the Caliphate that were inhabited by the Kharijites in the 4%/10™ century, in 
which he includes *the Kurds who live in the land of Azerbaijan who are known 
as Shurat, among whom is Aslam, known as Ibn Shadalwayh who ruled over the 
regions of Ibn Abi l-Saj in the lands of Azerbaijan, Albania, Baylaqan, and Arme- 
nia"." The term Shari, plural Shurat, literally ‘sellers’, refers to the Kharijites; it 


17 OS 339 ayoli (ob cis ll eal pais Sl Jb Osš9,=1l emg olas so SYI Ge óS Oe 
dala Sis olha læns ob Ge gUJI al os! Ulss] (Je elle: Aba I-Hasan ‘Ali b. al-Husayn 
Masüdi, Murü£ al-dahab wa-maadin al-gawahir (Barbier de Meynard 1869: V, 231). 
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was a name they claimed for themselves, in reference to Quranic verses that 
espouse selling one’s earthly life for paradise by fighting in the path of God.!? 
The traditional origin story of the Kharijites is that they were the first sect of 
Islam, which broke off from the troops of the caliph ‘Ali b. Abi Talib (r. 35/656- 
40/661) when he agreed to arbitration with the governor of Syria (and future 
caliph) Mu'awiya b. Abi Sufyan at the battle of Siffin in 37/657.? The Kharijites 
formulated a political doctrine that allowed any pious man to become caliph, 
thereby associating leadership with righteousness rather than hereditary claims. 
They were particularly famous for fomenting unrest across the Islamic world 
throughout the medieval period, in part based on the expectation that their politi- 
cal and religious convictions predisposed them to rebellion. It is worth acknowl- 
edging upfront, though, that the connection between any religious and political 
goals of Kharijism and the revolts in both Baylaqan and Derbent is exceedingly 
unclear. 

The city of Baylaqan was the site of two rebellions in the early Abbasid 
period. One of the most famous Kharijite rebels, Dahhak b. Qays al-Shaybani, rose 
against the last Umayyad caliph Marwan b. Muhammad (r. 127/744-132/750) in 
Iraq and ravaged Jazira in 1058 AG / 746-747 CE.? One of Dahhak's generals 
named Musafir b. Kathir expanded the rebellion into Albania and outlived his 
former leader. Musafir appears in Arabic sources with the epithet Qassab, the 
‘butcher’. Baladhuri has him gather men from Azerbaijan to populate his rebel- 
lion in Albania:?! 


He arrived at Ardabil undercover and a group of Shurat among them [the people of Ardabil] 
left with him. They arrived at Bajarwan and met there with a group who agreed with them 
and they joined them. Then they arrived at Warthan and a large group from among its 
people who were of like mind befriended them and they crossed to Baylaqan. Then a large 
gathering of them befriended them, as they were [also] of like mind. Then he [Musafir] 
settled in Yunan. 


In identifying the rebels as Shurat and stressing their agreement with one anoth- 
er, Baladhuri identifies this rebellion as Kharijite in nature. The movements re- 


18 See süra 4:74 and 9:112. 

19 On the early Kharijites, see Hagemann (2021). 

20 Harrak (1999: 177). 

21 152.238 eap ós Ís le azg dlar2 losl lie Sad Ge p98 dee gyd Lass Jas! jl 
del opio pumai GLI! JI lance ewh Uie de lol WS pis el Go ppa 08,5 1956 ea Jl 
Obs J33 ed eeh ido de 1935 8,25: Ahmad b. Yahya Baladuri, Kitab futuh al-buldan (de Goeje 
1866: 209). The last sentence unexpectedly shifts to singular even though most of the passage is 
in plural to refer to the troops. The next sentence is about Marwan b. Muhammad, but the 
subject here is clearly Musafir if read against Abt Muhammad Ahmad Ibn Atam, Kitab al-futüh 
(Bukhari 1968-1975: VIII, 144). 
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corded here are all to the south, along the Araxes River that formed the border 
between Albania and Azerbaijan. The passage ends abruptly at Yunan, halfway 
between the Kharijite stronghold at Baylaqan and the caliphal capital at Barda, 
which suggests that the rebels encroached closer to caliphal forces.” 

Ibn A'tham wrote of these affairs slightly later than Baladhuri, in the 4®/ 
10™ century, but he includes significantly more information. He identifies Musafir 
as an inhabitant of Baylaqan, which explains the focus of the rebellion there. 
Similar to Baladhuri, Ibn A'tham also focuses on how the Shurat were of the 
same mind. He asserts that the caliphal representative in Albania at the end of 
the Umayyad period was ‘Asim b. Yazid al-Hilali,? who struck camp on the shores 
of the River Tartar (mispointed in the edition as „J! 545, lit. ‘river of the Barbari- 
ans’) at the gate of Barda. Informed of ‘Asim’s location, Musafir offered a local 
300 dirhams to escort his army there by the cover of night. 'Asim, identified here 
as the emir of Barda rather than by any official governmental position, was killed 
in the subsequent battle along with many of his men. The rest of the caliphal 
troops of Barda, including ‘Asim’s son Zafr, fled while Musafir and his company 
returned to Baylaqan. The caliph Marwan b. Muhammad, who was then in Syria, 
received word of what had transpired in Albania and sent 'Abd al-Malik b. Mus- 
lim al-‘Ugayli with a large army “and ordered him to fight the Shurat".?^ ‘Abd al- 
Malik settled in Barda and set out to fight Musafir halfway to Yunan. 'Abd al- 
Malik fell in battle. His brother Ishaq b. Muslim al-Uqayli, moved to avenge his 
brother: “the war between Ishaq b. Muslim and the Shurat persisted, and they 
slackened in the war neither by night nor by day". 

Ishaq's attempt to put down the Kharijites under Musafir in the vicinity of 
Barda bridged the Umayyad and Abbasid periods. The first Abbasid caliph Abu 1- 
‘Abbas al-Saffah (r. 132/750—136/754) dispatched the governor Muhammad b. Sul to 
Armenia and Azerbaijan along with 100,000 cavalry. While the fighting continued, 
it shifted westward to Syunik (Sisajan/Siwnik ) even as the rebels remained associ- 
ated with Baylaqan. Muhammad was able to defeat Musafir and send his and 


22 On the location of Yünàn, see Istahri, Kitab al-masálik (de Goeje 1927: 192); Ibn Hawgal, Surat 
al-ard (Kramers 1939: 349); Muqaddasi, Ahsan al-taqasim (de Goeje 1906: 381). This toponym has 
been represented in many different ways, as recorded by the editors of these texts: «leq. «36s 
obs (münan, yüman, tüban) are among the possibilities, none of which align easily with any 
known toponyms from Albania. 

23 He appears instead as ‘Asim b. ‘Abd Allah b. Yazid al-Hilali in Halifa b. Hayyat, Tarih (al- 
Umari 1967: 407). 

24 SlpiS! dsyleg o,0l9: Ibn Atam, Kitab al-futih (Bukhari 1968-1975: VIII; 145). 

25 Gyodl go bas Vo XJ ogia Y los ¿JJ Gus clus Qo) Glew! Go Gyo! els: Ibn Atam, 
Kitāb al-futūh (Bukhari 1968-1975: VIII; 145). 
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his companions’ heads to the caliph. After Musafir’s death, though, the rebellion 
continued: 


The people of Baylaqan went up into the fortress of al-Kilab, surrendering the city, whose 
chief at that time was Ward b. Safwan al-Sami of the clan of Sama b. Lu'ayy. They gathered 
around themselves a multitude of mercenaries?” and others in the fortress of al-Kilab. 
Muhammad b. Sul sent Salih b. Subayh al-Kindi against them. He besieged them and killed 
a great many of them. 


Muhammad b. Sul next stopped at Baylaqan, the heart of what had once been 
Musafir's territories, presumably to assert caliphal authority in the city that had 
long been effectively governed by Kharijite forces, before moving on to set up 
Abbasid administration in Barda. 

The relationship between Musafir and the famous Kharijite rebel Dahhak 
and the recurrent references to Musafir's rebels as the Shurat confirm their asso- 
ciation with the Kharijites. However, careful attention to historiographical norms 
regarding rebellions is particularly important here.?5 While Baladhuri and Ibn 
A'tham both focus on the Kharijite nature of Musafir's rebellion, Khalifa b. Khayy- 
at also records the rebellion and makes no mention of religious sectarianism or 
claims to Kharijite concerns. Khalifa records the deaths of the caliphal representa- 
tives in similar terms as Ibn A'tham (first ‘Asim, though he then has ‘Abd Allah 
b. Muslim fight instead of 'Abd al-Malik), but then he merely asserts that Ishaq 
b. Muslim and “the people of Bardha'a" fought Musafir”? Although Khalifa ac- 
knowledges Musafir as the general of Dahhak, he makes no explicit reference to 
the Kharijites. The Kharijite nature of the rebellion is drained from his account 
entirely, serving as a neat reminder that our reports are informed by the concerns 
of the compilers. Given the state of the sources, it seems nearly impossible to 
untangle whether the rebellion was Kharijite in nature, if the rebels just hap- 
pened to be Kharijites, or if the historians who recorded the rebellions merely 
assumed that such activities were Kharijite. 

Baylaqan continued to be a rebellious hotspot even after the death of Musafir. 
The city was embroiled in yet another rebellion during the reign of Harun al- 


26 iolu Ne (ys Goldi Olsà Gy yg dogs lp) s Ava! Ipolulg CMU! å (JI GUL! ual Los 
Garo dy glo Uso Oy tine pad] dogs CUS ieli pends dila] jo Lidl ull ls=s>5 Gol ol 
lhs Wile ogo ids paroles cul: Ahmad b. Abi Ya'qüb b. Ga'far b. Wahb b. Wadih Ya'qübi, 
Ta'rih (Houtsma 1883: II, 429); English translation by Gordon et al. (2018: 1086). 

27 1 have changed this part of the translation above to reflect the contribution of Crone (2014: 
54-59). 

28 Although many studies point out that rebellions are ascribed to multiple causes, to demon- 
strate how this happened across multiple works for specific rebellions see Haider (2019). 

29 äs,» Jol: Ibn Hayyat, Ta'rīh (al-Umari 1967: 407). 
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Rashid (r. 170/786—193/809), this time led by a man named Abu Muslim al-Shari. 
Harun reportedly dispatched Ishaq b. Muslim al-‘Ugayli from Iraq with five thou- 
sand cavalry. While Ishaq had indeed defected to Abbasid service after the death 
of the last Umayyad caliph, Harun came to power more than three decades after 
Ishaq had served as governor of Albania. Ishaq was, however, the most experi- 
enced general to fight the Kharijites from Barda, so he was a viable choice despite 
his likely age. Abu Muslim campaigned against Ishaq, but Ishaq died in Warthan 
and the Kharijites reportedly killed many in the aftermath. The caliph then dis- 
patched ‘Abbas b. Jarir b. ‘Abd Allah al-Bajali.?? Ya'qubi offers the most succinct 
account of events:*! 


When he ['Abbas b. Jarir] reached Bardha'a, the inhabitants of Baylaqan rose against him. 
He fortified himself against them in the outer town of Bardha'a. He dispatched Ma'dan al- 
Himsi against Abu Muslim al-Shari with 6,000 troops. Their forces met and a battle took 
place between them. Ma'dan al-Himsi was killed, and Abu Muslim al-Shari proceeded to 
Dabil.32 He besieged the city for four months; then he withdrew and made his way to 
Baylaqan, where he stayed. 


Abu Muslim’s rebellion prompted the caliph to send additional troops to both 
Armenia and Azerbaijan under Yahya al-Harashi and Yazid b. Mazyad al-Shay- 
bani.” After Abu Muslim's death, the rebellion continued under the leadership 
of Sakan b. Musa b. Hayyan al-Baylaqani, whose name indicates that he was 
identified as an inhabitant of Baylaqan. Sakan moved into Azerbaijan to meet the 


30 Ibn Atam calls him ‘Abbas b. Garir b. Halid al-Qasri, but Ya'qübi provides another genealogy: 
‘Abbas b. Garir b. Yazid b. Garir b. ‘Abd Allah ]-Bafali; Ibn Atam, Kitab al-futūh (Bukhari 1968- 
1975: VIII, 255); Ya‘qubi, Tarih (Houtsma 1883: II, 516—517). 

31 clus J dl (sas)! olizo 4299 ded yay à ex Quac ASL! 4s c 39 ác5, Jl jlo ING 
da» d! wll clus gl jlaS gaod) luxe Lög dedg Lyin Cis Lal NT åw à QW 
(gpd GLI (JI sled Grail eS gd! dx)! lapan: Ya qübr, Tarih (Houtsma 1883: II, 516-517); 
English translation by Gordon et al. (2018: 1178). I have changed the transcription slightly to 
follow norms of this chapter. 

32 Dabil is the Arabic toponym for the Armenian capital Dvin. Ibn A'tam's account of this rebel- 
lion follows Ya'qübi's nearly exactly, but diverges briefly here. He says that Abū Muslim “went 
from that place of his to one of the cities of Armenia called al-Qasri. He took it, secured its taxes, 
and divided it [the revenue] among his companions. Then he went from it to the city of Dabil 
in the land of Armenia" (Lx) agil UJ J, dire! Gildo Go dite Jl WS dròga Go jiv o3 
divas! So Ge Jos dite Jl zs slo oi leo! Ue 48,39 els (+29). From here, the narrative 
resumes following Ya'qübi. The spelling of the Armenian city referred to here, al-Qasri, is clearly 
a scribal error in the Hyderabad edition and should read ss ¿Jl (al-Nasawa) instead of s ui! 
to refer to Nakhichevan in Ibn A'tam, Kitab al-futüh (Bukhari 1968-1975: VIII, 255). 

33 Haàrün al-Rasid reportedly assigned Yazid b. Mazyad over the North in recognition of his 
success in battling the Kharijites in Jazira; see Minorsky (1958: 22-23 [English] / 1-2 [Arabic]). 
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caliphal army before they crossed the Araxes, but he was defeated and his son 
Khalil was taken prisoner. Facing an enormous caliphal army, Sakan fled to Syun- 
ik and the people of Baylaqan made peace. Sakan subsequently turned himself 
in and was sent to Baghdad, thus quelling the rebellion. 

The trajectory of Abu Muslim’s rebellion under Harun al-Rashid follows Mus- 
afir's earlier rebellion during the reigns of Marwan b. Muhammad and Abu l- 
‘Abbas al-Saffah quite closely. Both rebellions appear in our sources as Shurat, 
though the focus on agreement in belief is specific to Musafir and his companions. 
They were both based in Baylaqan but fled to Syunik when threatened. They both 
went on the offensive against caliphal centers (Musafir against Barda; Abu Mus- 
lim against Dvin) and they both fought Ishaq b. Muslim al-'Uqayli. It is possible, 
then, that the accounts are confused, contorting one rebellion into two. However, 
given the many varied details about the Abbasid response to the rebellions (the 
identity of the generals, the number of troops, the trajectory of the armies, the 
names of the dead, etc.), it seems perhaps more likely that Musafir set a standard 
of behavior for the rebellious city of Baylaqan. 


3.2 Derbent 


While Musafir b. Kathir al-Qassab's rebellion was based in Baylaqan, another 
rebellion simultaneously unfolded in the north, also taking advantage of the con- 
text of the third civil war (fitna) that wracked the last few years of the Umayyad 
Caliphate. Thabit b. Nu'aym al-Judhami rebelled in Derbent. Baladhuri asserts 
that Thabit named Musafir the governor over Armenia and Azerbaijan, implying 
a hierarchy where Musafir's activities were absorbed into Thabit's rebellion? 
The suggestion that the two rebellions were in fact one sprawling challenge to 
the last Umayyads and first Abbasids is not surprising given the purported Khari- 
jite leanings of both, but the two rebellions resulted from different circumstances 
in different cities and the storylines do not merge in any source other than Bala- 
dhuri. 

Thabit b. Nu'aym al-Judhami was a Palestinian leader of the tribal bloc Yam- 
aniyya who was first implicated in rebellious activities in the province Ifriqiyya 
(modern Tunisia) during the reign of the Umayyad caliph Hisham b. 'Abd al-Malik 
(r. 105/724—125/743). Thabit had been ordered to avenge the death of an Umayyad 
functionary who had been killed during the rebellions of the Imazighen, but he 


34 Baladuri, Futüh (de Goeje 1866: 209). 
35 Crone (1980: 161). The sources of his rebellion are discussed below, but the rebellion also 
appears briefly in Ya‘qubi, Ta'rīh (Houtsma 1883: II, 402-403). 
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refused. He was relieved of his duty in North Africa and returned to prison in 
the caliphal court at Rusafa. The governor of Armenia and Albania at that time 
was the future caliph Marwan b. Muhammad, who relied on support from the 
Yamani tribesmen along the Khazar frontier. To appease his army and functiona- 
ries, Marwan vouched for Thabit, arranged for his release from prison, and ap- 
pointed him over Derbent. 

When the caliph Walid b. Yazid (r. 125/743-126/744) was killed, Marwan b. 
Muhammad was forced to remain in the North rather than move into Syria be- 
cause Thabit rebelled against his authority in Derbent. Thabit reportedly rallied 
more than twice the number of Marwan’s men from the Syrians posted at the 
Khazar frontier who wanted to abandon their posts and return to their homes. 
Tabari preserves an extended description of Thabit’s rebellion, worth including 
here in an extended passage due to the purported direct speech from both Mar- 
wan and the rebels. Marwan first addresses the rebels:36 


“People of Syria, what has prompted you to defect and for what conduct on my part have 
you conceived a dislike for me? Did I not rule you in a way that won your approval and 
behave correctly toward you and govern you well? What is it that has prompted you into 
shedding your own blood?” They replied to him: “We were obedient to you because of our 
obedience to our caliph. Then our caliph was killed and the Syrians gave the oath of alle- 
giance to Yazid b. Walid. We are content to be governed by Thabit and we have made him 
our leader to march with us under our banners until we return to our junds.” Then he 
[Marwan] gave orders to his herald to proclaim: “Truly you have lied! You do not want 
what you have said you want. Your sole desire has been to act rashly and to seize wrongfully 
the possessions, food, and fodder of any non-Muslims [dhimmis] whom you pass. The only 
thing between you and me will be the sword until such time as you submit to me.” 


Thabit’s rebellion in the North was short lived, as Marwan was able to contain 
the damage and send him off to prison. The descriptions of Thabit’s rebellion in 
Derbent offer a glimpse into the rhetoric around rebellion — what was acceptable 
on the part of both the governor and the rebels. The main question was whether 
the governor had been just or not. Further, Marwan dismisses the rebels’ explana- 
tions with the claim that they actually wanted to conduct illicit looting of non- 
Muslim populations for their own gain. This accusation establishes Marwan as 


36 dru! urlo Ugiod L eI b Saw Ge 43 e oii GUI beg Jay Ji ejes le eli! Jal b 
Lade Lö 389 Lids dels dled US BL egi eko claw Jl eile» oul L ee AY glg se 
yl bolal Jl 3,3 Gio bagl de Us quad clubs Cob a5 hebi aJI o a2 eUUI Jal abs 
4) ios Ge lakid Sugis loS,3 O| ea! Lely eil GU! OILS Gas ELIS Aš ol Gold dole 
Ql sol (uim sul SI Gus Lig leg agidlels agionbl palos! ÄI Jal yo: Muhammad b. Garir 
Tabari, Tarih al-rusul wa-l-mulük (de Goeje 1885-1889: III, 1872-1873); English translation by 
Hillenbrand (1989: 241-242). I have changed minor details to suit this chapter. 
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the righteous champion, given that the Quran itself lays out the protection offered 
the dhimmis. If Marwan appears as the purveyor of Islamic law, in the process 
he establishes the rebels as bad Muslims. As an added layer, Marwan had histori- 
cally relied on Armenian Christian cavalry to hold the Khazar frontier, so champi- 
oning the rights of non-Muslims bolstered his own position and effectively drove 
a wedge between the rebel Arab troops and the Bagratuni cavalry along the 
frontier?" Above and beyond the question of what behavior could have merited 
rebellion, this account shows the many ways that rebellion could be described or 
justified, with no single rationale to make sense of a complicated moment. Tabari 
centers the rebellion on the tribal bloc Yamaniyya, indicating that the rebellion 
was about the authority of tribal leaders over the military. The passage refers to 
the troops returning to their junds, a word that here means the administrative 
regions of Syria though also refers to the units of the Umayyad army. One of the 
main complaints of Umayyad-era rebels was the long garrisoning, so the desire 
to return to their homes appears here as a possible explanation for the rebellion. 

Although Tabari paints a veneer of just behavior deriving from Islamic law 
(e.g., the protection of the dhimmis, the possible righteous causes of rebellion), he 
does not read any specific religious claim into the rebels' actions. Thabit raised 
yet another rebellion in Jordan and Palestine during the third civil war (fitna) 
before he was executed in Egypt and the details of this later rebellion offer addi- 
tional readings of Thabit's ambitions. Khalifa b. Khayyat and Azdi do not locate 
Thabit in Albania, but they do record his rebellion in Palestine: *In it [the year 
127/744-745], Thabit b. Nu'aym rebelled and said, ‘I am al-Asfar al-Qahtani'."?? The 
title Qahtani continues the association with the Yamani tribes, but also asserts an 
apocalyptic claim. It appears as a localized concept of the mahdi, the messianic 
leader from the Yamani tribal bloc who will impose justice over the world before 
the End. Such stories were associated in particular with Greater Syria during the 
Umayyad period, among precisely the same genre of soldiers who adhered to 
Thabit's rebellion.” Thabit's claim that he was not just the Qahtani, but also Asfar 
adds a specific religious dimension to his claims. The term literally means ‘yellow’ 
and has been interpreted in multiple ways. However, given his personal past in 
relation to the Sufri rebels in Ifriqiyya and his purported relationship with Musa- 
fir b. Kathir, the name likely refers to his association with the Sufriyya, one of 


37 On Marwan’s reliance on the Bagratuni support during the third fitna, see La Porta & Vacca 
(forthcoming). 

38 Glasd! Ao! UI :UJBs ed oo Cob ale u$: Ibn Hayyat, Ta rth (al-Umari 1967: 374). 

39 Madelung (1986). 
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the main branches of Kharijite Islam.*° Azdi in particular claims that Thabit was 
induced to rebellion by verses of a certain client (mawla) who shared the same 
moniker, named 'Atiyya l-Asfar, who despaired at the lack of respect shown the 
mothers and fathers of the Yemen and implored the listener not to abandon the 
treasury of God to be eaten by the nobles and “the ass of the Jazira” (a reference 
to the nickname of the Umayyad caliph Marwan b. Muhammad). These accounts 
all demonstrate that Thabit’s later rebellion was cast in apocalyptic terms, with 
religious underpinning but without explicit call to Kharijite standards. The rebel- 
lion in Derbent appears to be centered on tribal politics more than religious 
leanings; the only connections to Kharijite causes there are Thabit’s purported 
agreement with Musafir b. Kathir and the name Asfar, neither of which confirms 
that the rebellion itself was sparked as a specifically Kharijite moment. 

The rebellion of Thabit b. Nu‘aym was not the only one to wrack Derbent. In 
the aftermath of Abu Muslim al-Shari’s Kharijite rebellion in Baylaqan, Harun al- 
Rashid appointed Sa‘id b. Salm al-Bahili as governor over the North. Ya‘qubi 
records a rebellion soon thereafter, but the details are a bit confused with jumps 
in the chronology and lacunae in the manuscripts. Based on his account, though, 
the governor Sa‘id reportedly killed a man named Najm b. Hashim and (apparent- 
ly in an unrelated move) offended the patricians in Derbent. Najm’s son Hayyun 
rebelled and killed the functionary who had been appointed over the city by 
Sa‘id, then invited the Khazars to cross into caliphal territory where they reached 
as far as the Kura River. Harun al-Rashid sent a number of generals to shore 
up the rebellion-turned-Khazar-invasion, most notably the reviled ex-governor of 
Khorasan, ‘Ali b. ‘Isa b. Mahan, whose behavior immediately sparked yet another 
rebellion in Shirvan, and then Khuzayma b. Khazim al-Tamimi, whose ruthless- 
ness prompted a rebellion by the Sanariyya and the Kakhetians (on which, see 
below).*' The rebellion of Hayyun b. Najm in Derbent is thus buried in accounts 
of other problems, leaving the reader convinced that every corner of the province 
was in some state of upheaval. This confused assessment can hardly be improved 
by the state of the narrative preserved in Ya'qubi's record. 

If Ya'qubi's brief comments lend the blurry impression of a rebellion by local 
elites — hence the reference to the patricians of Derbent - Ibn A'tham offers more 
details that help qualify this assessment. Ibn A'tham explains that Sa'id b. Salm 
had settled in Barda and sent his functionary Nasr b. 'Ayyan over Derbent along 


40 Fierro (1993) describes rebels who went by the name Asfar, including Tabit b. Nu'aym, and 
meticulously catalogues the various explanations for the term. On the Sufriyya, see Lewinstein 
(1992). 

41 Ya'qübi, Tarih (Houtsma 1883: II, 518); English translation by Gordon et al. (2018: 1179-1180). 
On these two governors, see Vacca (2020b). 
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with a tax-collector named Harith, the client of the famous Barmaki vizier to the 
caliph Fadl b. Yahya. The people of the city approached Nasr and explained “O 
emir! Taxes have never been levied from this city of ours because of its vicinity 
to the enemy, as its people battle the Khazars”. Sa‘id’s functionary Nasr wrote 
to ask Sa‘id what to do, suggesting that he collect taxes from the city despite 
precedent. The resistance in Derbent grew around Hayyun b. Najm and, when 
the tax-collector Harith approached the city, he was not allowed to enter it and 
his companions were killed. Harith wrote to Sa‘id in Barda, who sent for Hayyun’s 
father Najm to complain about his son. Najm swore that he knew nothing of the 
rebellion, so Sa‘id imprisoned him in Barda. When Hayyun heard that Sa'id had 
imprisoned his father, he in turn imprisoned Nasr b. ‘Ayyan, Sa'id's functionary 
in Derbent. Sa'id heard of this development and promptly executed Najm and 
sent his head to his son Hayyun. Hayyun retaliated by sending Nasr's head to 
Sa'id. Sa‘id was infuriated and so gathered all of the troops of Barda to attack 
Derbent. Hayyun, presumably considering that his future looked quite bleak in- 
deed, wrote to the Khazar khagan with a gift of one hundred thousand dirhams. 
The Khazars raided caliphal territory, killing many Muslims and taking one hun- 
dred thousand men and women captive before returning to Khazaria while Hay- 
yun returned to Derbent. Ibn A'tham includes the same quick turnover of gover- 
nors in the next few years but he, unlike Ya'qubi, reports the resolution of Hay- 
yur's rebellion. When Yazid b. Mazyad became governor of the North, he put the 
tax-collector Harith and the entire administration of Sa'id b. Salm in fetters and 
sent them to the caliph in Baghdad. Yazid then wrote to Derbent to arrange for 
the cessation of hostilities. 

The rebellion of Hayyun offers another perspective to early Abbasid Albania. 
Unlike the Kharijite rebellions described above, there is no mention of religious 
differences. Ibn A'tham's account fixates on the personal antagonism between 
Hayyun b. Najm and the governor in Barda, Sa'id b. Salm (which is in line with 
Ibn A'tham's descriptions of other rebellions). Hayyun’s rebellion attests the 
stress between the caliphal governor and the practices of local Muslim elites. Ibn 
A‘tham’s version may suggest that the rationale for Hayyun’s rebellion is econom- 
ic, as the city sought to avoid taxation, but the complaint of Derbent is based in 
the local practices, i.e., that the city had traditionally provided military service in 
lieu of taxation. As such, the dispute could be read less as an economic complaint 


42 535d) dg be lllo gal g Š YY bš ols Qin 165 ë ode Uxode òl lyre! lul: Ibn Atam, 
Kitab al-futih (Bukhari 1968-1975: VIII, 257). 

43 Ibn Atam also claims that the Armenian rebellion at Bagrevand (Bagrawand/Bagrewand) was 
caused when Mušeł Mamikonian got into an argument with Muhammad b. Hasan b. Qahtaba 
over a signet ring. 
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and rather as a dispute about how, specifically, Abbasid control materialized in 
the frontier zone. Tax collectors frequently appear as first line in rebellions not 
only because of the economic implications of their work, but because tax collect- 
ing was a visible acknowledgment of caliphal rule. 

We might read Hayyun’s alliance with the Khazars as an attempted defection, 
but it is important here to acknowledge that Hayyun’s rebellion did not seek to 
overthrow caliphal control over Albania. In approaching the Khazar khagan, “he 
wrote to him to ask him to go to him in order to plunder the lands of Islam”;** 
that is, Hayyun hoped for the distraction of a raid, not the overthrow of Abbasid 
authority or disintegration of the Khazar frontier entirely. Furthermore, the peo- 
ple of the city rose up in fear to protest his actions: “O emir! May God be with 
us! Should the khagan, king of the Khazars, enter into this city of ours with his 
army, we will be killed and you along with us!”45 Hayyun assured them of their 
safety and demolished a certain part of the defenses to allow the Khazars access. 
Ibn A'tham's report stresses Hayyun’s personal involvement leading the Khazars 
to a specific place to breech the defenses away from the city itself, suggesting 
that transgressing the frontier required the cooperation of Muslim elites. They 
destroyed only a pass (fajja) into Islamic territory and left the bulk of the frontier 
intact. The details of Ibn A'tham's description confirm that the agreement with 
the Khazars was a temporary stop gate aimed at diverting Sa‘id’s approaching 
army. The specifics of the story — not only reaching out to the khagan, but also 
the local arrangements to provide military service — suggest that the city Derbent 
was particularly important because of its status as a frontier. If Thabit b. Nu'aym 
had previously rebelled there because of the presence of garrisoned troops, the 
rebellion of Hayyun b. Najm instead suggests that the city was important because 
of its position at the edges of Abbasid territory. As the spatial delineation of cali- 
phal control, the ramifications of failing to pacify its elites were potentially dire. 


3.3 Tbilisi 


As we saw above, the descriptions of the rebellion of Hayyun b. Najm in Derbent 
segue neatly into yet another rebellion, this time by the Sanariyya (Georgian 
Canarni, Armenian Canark’). There are a number of rebellions by the Sanariyya 
in Kakheti (Arabic Khakhit) in the early Abbasid period, first under the caliph 


44 Plu] dls dots Gio ddl pas O| l 4JI CoS: Ibn Atam, Kitab al-futūh (Bukhari 1968-1975: 
VII, 258). 

45 Stes Le 483 ole Lingso Jl dine go riod) ella GB es ol dà HLS AU AU) YI Lo! 
Usa: Ibn Atam, Kitab al-futüh (Bukhari 1968-1975: VII, 258). 
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Abu Ja‘far al-Mansur (r. 136/754—158/775) and then again under Harun al-Rashid. 
Thilisi (Tiflis) consistently appears as the main focal point of these rebellions, 
since the city served as the landing platform for the caliphal forces as the closest 
base to Kakheti. Relevant sources typically locate these rebellions in Armenia 
rather than Albania - such placement derives from the definition of Armenia in 
the Arabic geographical texts associated with the Iraqi school, which understand 
both Albania and Georgia to be provinces of Armenia. The Sanariyya were Chris- 
tians; although one Abbasid-era Arabic source postulates an Arab ancestry, mod- 
ern scholars assume a local provenance in the Caucasus.*® The first description 
is found in Ya'qubi's history:?? 


Then the Sanariyya grew active in Armenia. Abu Ja'far [al-Mansur] sent Hasan b. Qahtaba 
to govern Armenia. He engaged them, but he had no strength against them. He therefore 
wrote to Abu Ja'far about them and their great number, and Abu Ja'far sent 'Amir b. Isma'il 
al-Harithi to him with a force of twenty thousand men. Engaging the Sanariyya, he fought 
them fiercely for several days, until God granted victory over them. Of their forces, in one 
day he killed sixteen thousand people before returning to Tiflis. He put to death all of his 
prisoners and sent out men to pursue the Sanariyya wherever they were. 


The second description of the rebellion of the Sanariyya is in Ibn A'thanvs history:?? 


When Hasan b. Qahtaba entered the land of Armenia, the Sanariyya - one of the types of 
infidels in the land that is called Georgia — rebelled against him. Hasan was not able to 
pacify them, so he wrote to Mansur. Mansur supplied him with four commanders, among 
which were ‘Amir b. Isma'il al-Jurjani, ‘Isa b. Musa al-Khurasani, Fadl b. Dinar, and Muqatil b. 
Salih. Those commanders came with 30,000 cavalry and Hasan b. Qahtaba went with them 
to Georgia. He said: the Sanariyya gathered and the people of Kakheti, who were also a type 
of infidel, gathered against the Muslims in a huge gathering and they battled. God granted 
victory to the Muslims over them and 10,000 of them were killed in a single battle. God 
bestowed their wealth, their animals, and their weapons upon them. Mansur's commanders 
returned to Iraq. 


46 Vacca (2017: 85-86). 
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The accounts for this rebellion of the Sanariyya are meager and beleaguered. 
Both of the words Sanariyya and Kakheti are mispointed in the edition. It is 
possible that the reports about the rebellion of the Sanariyya merged with the 
story of the Mamikonian and Artsruni rebellions the following year, in 158/775.*° 

There is no clear sense of who the rebels were or why they rebelled. The 
concerns of our authors remain with the state and how the state could enforce 
its territorial parameters. Ibn A'tham offers the most suggestive description by 
identifying the Sanariyya as *one of the types of infidels in the land that is called 
Georgia" and, further, by ascribing the rebellion to a combined force of the Sanar- 
iyya and “the people of Kakheti, who were also a type of infidel”. However, much 
like the earlier rebellions by the Kharijites, the passage reads as descriptive rather 
than analytical — that is, he wanted to indicate who was rebelling more than he 
wanted to explain why they were rebelling. The passage cannot suggest that the 
Sanariyya and the Kakhetians rebelled because they were Christians living under 
caliphal rule. The very fact that Ibn A'tham separates the Sanariyya and the 
Kakhetians as different types of “infidels” suggests that the rebellion cobbled 
together a number of different groups. The rebellion does not appear in the 
Georgian Chronicle Kartlis Tskhovreba, so these fleeting references offer only the 
vaguest sense of what spurred the rebellion. It is possible that an indeterminant 
reference in the Martyrdom of King Archil refers in passing to the rebellion. The 
Georgian version of the martyrology claims that the Muslim emir of Gardabani”? 
sought revenge against Archil because his uncle had been killed by the Sanariyya 
who found refuge with the Kakhetians.?! 

However, the vague reference in the Georgian martyrology might likewise 
refer to the later rebellion of the Sanariyya, the same one mentioned during the 
rebellion of Hayyun b. Najm in Derbent above. The caliphal general who was 
spurred to action in response to the complaints of the emir of Gardabani was 
named Chichnaum son of Mohamedi (in the Georgian) or Mahadi (in the Armeni- 
an),? whom R. Thomson identifies as Khuzayma b. Khazim. Khuzayma, inciden- 


49 See La Porta & Vacca (forthcoming). 

50 The Arabic name Gardman refers to both the Albanian city Gardman and the Georgian city 
Gardabani. It is possible that this confusion stems from a scribal error in Arabic where áxlà 
Q5, 2J! should be read instead as 565,2Jl, but the two names are confused elsewhere, as well. 
Both fall into Albania as defined in Abbasid-era geographical texts. 

51 Thomson (1996: 252). 

52 Rapp (1998: I, 245 for the Georgian and II, 204-205 for the Armenian). The variants for Chich- 
naum in Georgian are 3o36»38, 3o3609, 3037359, and 30338; there are no variants for this name in 
the Armenian. The variants for Mohamedi are 830d) e010, Ims3dseobo, dc»38acoo bo, 33; robo, go39geolio 
in Georgian and lu ubus, U'wSurw, in Armenian. 
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tally, did in fact put down yet another rebellion of the Sanariyya during the reign 
of Harun al-Rashid. According to Ya‘qubi:%° 


Rashid then appointed Khuzayma b. Khazim al-Tamimi, who seized the notables and princes 
and beheaded them; he treated the people very badly, and so Georgia and the Sanariyya 
rose in rebellion. He dispatched an army against them, but they killed him. He then sent 
Sa‘id b. Haytham b. Shu‘ba b. Zuhayr al-Tamimi with a large army. He fought the people of 
Georgia and the Sanariyya until he had expelled them from the province. He then departed 
for Tiflis. 


Ya'qubi separates the Sanariyya from “the people of Jurjan” (Sle-,> dəl; here, 
we should correct Jurjan, the province to the southeast of the Caspian Sea, to 
Jurzan, Georgia), as per Ibn A‘tham above. 

With the rebellions of the Sanariyya, the information available to authors 
like Ya'qubi and Ibn A'tham is quite clear: they know that there were rebellions, 
but they report nothing about the impetus or the goals of the rebels. Instead, they 
narrate the threat to the Empire and the subsequent resources to curtail it in the 
form of orders from the caliph, specific generals, number of troops, and safe 
zones (here, Tbilisi). Most of the reports assure the reader that the threat was 
dealt with and that God was on the side of the caliphal troops. In other words, 
the report is about the success of the Abbasids in maintaining their territorial 
integrity and not on the Sanariyya. 


4 The significance of rebellion in early 
Abbasid Albania 


Moving past the reign of Harun al-Rashid uncovers more famous rebellions in 
Albania, which have seen more coverage in modern scholarship and so do not 
need to be rehearsed here. In many important ways, the rebellions of the middle 
of the 3rd/gth century continue the same themes seen above. Tbilisi, for example, 
becomes an important independent emirate in the 34/9 century. During the 
reign of Ma'mun (r. 198/813-218/833), for example, Muhammad b. ‘Attab took con- 
trol over Georgia with the support of the Sanariyya; the caliph had to send first 
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(Houtsma 1883: II, 519); English translation by Gordon et al. (2018: 1180). I have changed this for 
consistency within this chapter. 
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"Abd al-A‘la b. Ahmad b. Yazid al-Sulami and then Khalid b. Yazid b. Mazyad al- 
Shaybani against the city to maintain control. Khalid defeated the inhabitants of 
Shaki and the Sanariyya. Soon thereafter, the emir Ishaq b. Isma'il b. Shu'ayb al- 
Tiflisi rebelled in Tbilisi, forcing Abbasid forces to march on the city without 
success." The later caliphs Mu'tasim (r. 218/833-227/842) and Mutawakkil (r. 232/ 
847-247/861) also sent large armies against Ishaq b. Isma'il to ensure the inclusion 
of Tbilisi in the Abbasid remit; during those campaigns, Abbasid forces battled 
the Sanariyya and Muslim emirs alike. Interestingly, while some of the generals 
who were dispatched to curtail the 3™4/9"-century rebellions were Central Asian 
soldiers in the service of the Abbasids, others were Arabs who next became the 
independent emirs of Albania after the collapse of Abbasid power in the so-called 
Decade of Anarchy. The Banu Shayban became the emirs of Shirvan, while the 
Banu Sulaym ruled over Derbent. The stories of rebellion thus not only demon- 
strate the extent of Abbasid imperial control, but also establish the patterns visi- 
ble later under the emirates. 

The most striking conclusion about the study of these rebellions is that Ab- 
basid-era Arabic histories present Albania without any Albanians. Some rebels — 
the Sanariyya and the people of Kakheti — were non-Albanian Christians. How- 
ever, the rebels who occupy the pages of Abbasid histories are nearly all Muslims 
living in Albania. One of them - Thabit b. Nu'aym - was Arab. The others do 
not have tribal identifiers and were likely Kurds, given Mas'udi's 4"/10"-century 
explanation that the Shurat of Baylaqan were Kurdish. However, the definition of 
Kurdishness in Abbasid-era sources is famously troubled;? it is possible that the 
Shurat of Baylaqan were in fact Kurdish, but they could also have been either 
Iranian or even Albanian Muslims. The study of rebellions thus offers interesting 
insight into the communities of Muslims living in Albania, their interaction with 
the centers of caliphal power, and their religious associations. In particular, the 
Kharijites stand out as inhabitants of Albania who distanced themselves from the 
caliphal officers in Barda and sometimes claimed links to rebels like Dahhak in 
Iraq or the Yamaniyya in Syria. 

It is important to clarify that the absence of evidence about Albanians in 
these accounts cannot suggest that Albanians were themselves absent or some- 
how did not interact with caliphal authorities in Albania. Historians writing in 
Arabic were largely unconcerned about the thoroughness of their descriptions of 
the province. Pushing the chronological parameters of this paper outward after 
the reign of Harun al-Rashid, two rebellions in the middle of the 3'9/9^ century 
put Albanian Christian actors directly on the center stage. These later rebellions 


54 Minorsky (1958: 23 [English] / 2 [Arabic]; Ya'qübi, Ta’rih (Houtsma 1883: II, 565). 
55 James (2014). 
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were not included in this Chapter, largely because they have already been the 
focus of scholarship and because they (unlike the rebellions described here) re- 
quire balancing between Arabic and Armenian sources. 

First, the Khurrami rebel Babak famously disrupted the Caliphate for decades 
from his base in Badhdh/Balk in Azerbaijan, but he also controlled parts of Alba- 
nia as well. Movses Daskhurantsi (or Kalankatuatsi) in his History of the Country 
of the Albanians signals that the people of Batakan rebelled against Babak, which 
seems likely to refer to our rebellious city Baylaqan.°° Babak was ultimately de- 
feated by an Albanian patrician.” Daskhurantsi gives the impression that Sahli 
Smbatean paused in his own rebellion against the Abbasids only long enough to 
defeat the other rebel Babak:58 


In the year 286 of the Armenian era [222/837], 20,000 horsemen suddenly emerged from 
Baghdad and ravaged the land of Albania. Hereupon Sahli Smbatean, who was of the Zar- 
mirhakan family of kings, having as his ally the great martyr George, lifted up his eyes and 
met them like an eagle swooping down upon helpless birds. And he smote them and scat- 
tered them over the plains and put them to flight. In the same year the same Lord Sahli 
Smbatean captured the rebel Baban, the murderous, world-ravaging, bloodthirsty beast, 
and delivered him into the hands of the amir al-mu’minin. And for his efforts he received 
a goodly reward from the court, for he received sovereignty over Armenia, Georgia, and 
Albania, to rule authoritatively and regally over all. 


Despite his own record fighting caliphal forces with divine help, then, in the 
matter of Babak’s rebellion Sahli Smbatean appears as an ally of the caliph Mu'ta- 
sim. 

The second example showcasing Albanian involvement in rebellions against 
the Caliphate is only one generation later and similarly demonstrates Albanians 
fighting both for and against the Caliphate. Abbasid troops under Bugha l-Kabir 
moved into the North against the various emirs and princes of Armenia and 


56 Dowsett (1957): 463—465. 

57 On Babak’s rebellion, see Crone (2014) and Rezakhani (2018); on Sahli Smbatean, see Minorsky 
(1953a). 
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Albania during the reign of Mutawakkil. While Arabic and Armenian sources 
alike blame this campaign on the murder of a caliphal governor, this rationale 
does not explain the extent of the campaign, which sought to shore up the inde- 
pendence of the emir of Tbilisi in particular. The Abbasid army under the com- 
mand of the general Bugha traveled through Albania on their way back from 
Tbilisi. The Albanian patrician of Gardman Qitrij (likely Ktric) allied with caliphal 
troops, while another Albanian patrician named Abu Musa ‘Isa b. Yusuf b. Istifa- 
nus (Esayi Abumusé), fought a joint force of Bugha’s troops and Bagratuni cavalry 
at Kithish/Kti$ near Baylaqan.?? These later rebellions confirm the findings of this 
study, i.e., that the historians writing in Arabic are more concerned with how the 
state could curtail the rebellion than they are with the rebels themselves. How- 
ever, unlike the examples of the 2”9/8 century discussed above, they also demon- 
strate that Albanian Christians participated in the rebellions of 3°¢/9"-century 
Albania, both as rebels against and as allies of the Caliphate. 


5 Conclusions 


We must understand the nature of Abbasid-era histories before we try to mine 
them for information on rebels. The rebellions of early Abbasid Albania are par- 
ticularly good examples to demonstrate this assertion because, unlike the rebels 
who caught the attention and imagination in the heartlands of the Caliphate, the 
historians evince little interest in the rebels themselves. They record the names of 
the rebels and the generals who suppressed rebellions, sometimes with dizzying 
specificity. They convey the manpower required to maintain the Empire, includ- 
ing the number of men in the armies and the personal involvement of the caliph. 
They also frequently either explain or insinuate why the rebels were wrong to 
challenge authority — we see this, for example, in the claim that God granted 
victory to the caliphal troops, but not to the rebels (even when they won) or in 
Tabari's record of how Marwan b. Muhammad challenged the rebels to prove 
that he had not ruled them justly. The records of the rebellions of early Abbasid 
Albania exist because they demonstrate the work required to keep the Empire 
intact, so anything we learn about the rebels is incidental. Of course, the same 
historians record other rebellions in more detail, so it may well be possible to 
read these same sources to understand other rebels. However, the examples of 
Abbasid Albania are a good reminder to keep the state-centered parameters of 
this particular genre of Abbasid-era historical writing in mind. 
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Beyond this historiographical concern, the rebellions of early Abbasid Alba- 
nia also reveal that Albania was an integral part of the Caliphate, a frontier that 
must be upheld to maintain the territorial integrity of the Empire. The extensive 
expenditure to suppress the rebels demonstrates the importance of the province. 
Rebellions appeared in these sources to celebrate the extent of Abbasid power, 
not to suggest its weakness. To take this a step further, the rebels themselves 
seem to take the territorial integrity of the Empire for granted. They never appear 
to break from the Caliphate so much as making a bid to change their own 
position within the Empire. Albania also appears as a caliphal province in the 
ways that these rebellions related to other movements outside of Albania. Thabit 
b. Nu‘aym’s rebellion was populated by Syrians and then resparked in Palestine. 
Musafir b. Kathir rebelled as part of Dahhak b. Qays’s rebellion in Iraq and 
Jazira. The rebels of Baylaqan rebelled with inhabitants of various cities of Azer- 
baijan at their sides. Abbasid-era historians writing in Arabic paint a picture of 
Albania that would likely look strange to modern scholars who focus on Movses 
Daskhurantsi to narrate Albanian history, not because the historians writing in 
Arabic knew Albania better but because they looked for ways to relate the peo- 
ple and events in Albania to the broader political and social environment of the 
Caliphate. Such a realization confirms that writing the complicated history of 
Albania requires embracing a variety of sources and communities. 
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14 “You say Albanian, I say Armenian”: 
Discourses of Ethnicity and Power 
Around an Albanian King of Armenia 


Abstract: In the late eleventh century, Grigor, the king of Baghk (Batk‘) in the 
province of Syunik (Siwnik’), decided to adopt his brother-in-law, the Albanian 
prince Senekerim, as his successor, since he did not have any children of his own. 
Although the territory Senekerim eventually controlled only included a part of the 
province of Syunik, he assumed the title of king of Armenia in one of his endow- 
ment documents as recorded by the historiographer Stepanos Orbelian (d. 1304). 
The present Chapter argues that Senekerim's deployment of this title reflects a 
political claim to contested territory at a moment when Seljuk power in the region 
was weakened. In order to do so, it excavates differing discourses about Seneker- 
im’s identity and positionality, and elucidates how assertions of legitimacy, ideolo- 
gies of kingship, and historical memory informed those discourses. 


1 Senekerim and Shahandukht of Albania 


The historian and metropolitan of Syunik, Stepanos Orbelian, recounts the most 
information about Senekerim in his History of the House of Sisakan.1 In his chap- 
ter entitled *Concerning the Kings of Syunik", Stepanos records that King Grigor 
of Syunik was married to *Shahandukht from the house of Aghvank, a daughter 
of their royal family of the great Sewada”,” but they did not have any children. 
Not wanting his kingdom to remain heirless, Grigor consulted with his princes, 
and they decided to make his heir *Senekerim from the Aghvank, brother of the 
same Shahandukht, a child of the royal family, very beautiful in visage and young 


1 Sisakan, a term of Persian origin, also came into Armenian usage (Hübschmann 1904: 264- 
265). Although its earliest appearance is in the Syriac chronicle attributed to Zacharias Rhetor 
(6 c), Sisakan is found as the name of a region in Artsakh in the 7"-century Geography of 
Anania Shirakatsi. It is first attested as synonymous with Syunik in book I, ch. 12 of Movses 
Khorenatsi's History of the Armenians (8 c?; Toumanoff 1963: 332). 

2 CuriS&urunmi juin h unu ED Ulna uhg` pnrunp Unghu Pus quenpug pus Lbs hu Uburusru yh: ch. 58 (Emin 
1861: 233) / 59 (Shahnazareants 1859: II, 62). 


[6] Open Access. © 2023 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. [(cc) EZTƏRDJB] This work is licensed 
under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110794687-016 
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in age, capable and wise, also fearful of God"? The adoption of Senekerim as 
Grigor's heir not only made familial sense, but also geopolitical sense. The king- 
dom of Syunik had been reduced from its larger territorial possessions in the 
10" century to the southern canton of Baghk (Batk’). Similarly, the Aranshahikid 
royal house of Albania was not in control of the entirety of Caucasian Albania, 
but of the more limited region of Ktish (Ktiš, also known as Dizak), to the east 
of Baghk.^ The union of the two territories roughly doubled their respective sizes. 
Senekerim’s status as king of these united territories was subsequently confirmed 
by the Seljuk Sultan Malik-Shah (r. 1072-1092), as Stepanos Orbelian reports: 


And at that time the dominion of the Arabs (Tajiks) arose and became powerful and the 
entire realm was subjected to their taxes, on account of which also this entire region was 
usurped and removed from the hands of the natural lords of the realm of Sisakan. And 
there was on the throne of the Sultanate Malik-Shah, a beneficent and peaceful man, by 
whom Senekerim was elevated to the honor of the kingdom. And he reigned with very 
famous glory in the house of Baghk. And he [i.e., Senekerim] widened all the borders of his 
dominion, and for many years he led his kingdom with a sweet and peaceful life until the 
death of Malik-Shah who died in 541 [= 1092 CE]. 


1.1 Activity at Vahanavank 


Stepanos remarks that Senekerim and his sister Shahandukht launched many 
building projects, particularly for the monastery of Vahanavank (also known as 
Yovhannavank') in the environs of the fortress of Kapan.® He comments that “in 


3 Jllmlusihg qUEub php[u bnpusgn inppfu Gui Sufunhann j [hu quy nuyqa Suton, nyt gbqbghl nbujbunfp 
bL imn qq. Suu Suri&upnbg bL þf wunns, tube pl pups (Uuumsny: ch. 58 (Emin 1861: 233) / 
59 (Shahnazareants 1859: II, 62). 

4 On the Aranshahikids, see Toumanoff (1963: 257-258). In a series of articles dealing with the 
Albanian royal succession, Toumanoff (1976a, 1984, 1985) was able to bring some clarity to issues 
of prosopography and geography, including Senekerim's genealogy. 

5 Ch. 58 (Emin 1861: 234) / 59 (Shahnazareants 1859: II, 62-63): Su fif. dunfurinuljh En puipápugbusg 
L qopuigbui bpn fips Suilpug L unfEino wjp 'h ubppng Siul ungui unciu&bus Yury, fuut 
npng L gry] qwiwnu enpfdbuy Susu] 'h Uhuuidquri wiofaupsbu 'h dbraug publ nbpurugu. be bp gufnn 
uny Putin Pout Ubi hp wsi wyp pupbpwpny lc [ounqusquapusp, goal fbSwpbusy ppb Ububphp[uf 'h 
uuu [Buigunnprigburi, L jyt bplibjh punog [ugunnpliig 'b wtu Rugg, L pinpopáulinug 
qual biu ju uw wtu inbpne[dburu pup, l pugna unfo,p ywpbwg qfwqwinpn a [ur purmgp l 
fow[vunquilqurü [buo.p bhigh 'h Sws Ubi he uny [Jus uhu, np Gnu 'h 541 Pauli: 

6 The fortress of Kapan was located in the region of Dzork (Jork’). By the time of Orbelian, the 
region of Dzork was also known as Kapan: “Tenth [region of Siwnik’], the region of Jork‘, which 
has the impregnable fortress of Balaberd, and is now called Kapan” (Swutbpnpy’ 9npp quuwn, 
np nih qunfunnn gg wapi Puruiphpr, be ud! Iph Yusuputs: ch. 2 [Emin 1861: 7] / 3 [Shahnaza- 
reants 1859: I, 51]). Dzork/Kapan was originally a separate region of Syunik from Baghk, which 
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the days of Grigor, king of Baghk, Vahanavank was further beautified with many 
and beautiful buildings, by Queen Shahandukht and [her sister] Kata and King 


Senekerim: great vaults were erected and above this church, a very high and 


multi-columned hall, as a shelter and place for banquets for princes”.’ 


An inscription of Shahandukht survives on the northern wall of the second 
floor of the church at the monastery of Vahanavank. In that inscription, Shahan- 
dukht evokes both her own heritage as well as that of her husband, who must 
have been deceased by this time:* “In this year 535 [= 1086 CE], I, Shahandukht, 
daughter of Sewada, king of Albania, and wife of King Grigor, son of Ashotik — 
since we did not have together a physical heir - I and my sister Kata built [the 
church of] the Holy Theotokos in exchange for her compassion"? 

The claims of her own Albanian royal lineage were further enhanced by her 
building at Vahanavank as it was a monastery associated with both the Albanian 
royalty and religious hierarchy. According to Stepanos, one of the chapels of Vaha- 
navank contained the sepulchers of many kings and queens of Albania and 
Baghk, and princes of the realm of Sisakan. Indeed, her brother, Senekerim, was 


Orbelian lists as the seventh of the province, and as attested by the 7"'-century geography of 
Anania Shirakatsi (Abrahamyan 1944: 350; Hewsen 1992: 65-65A). Elsewhere, Orbelian implies 
that Kapan belonged to the realm of Baghk: “In the year of the Armenian era 552 [= 1103 CE], 
there was the beginning of the destruction of the region of Kapan and of the fortified realm of 
Balk” (3w hi, gopout Ep Prowl ¿ung 552` br. uljhqpui unbpwdny wywi qarun h. be unn 
wefuupShu Fwqwg: ch. 50 [Emin 1861: 243] / 51 [Shahnazareants 1859: II, 76]); and the title of the 
chapter in which that passage is found similarly denotes that Kapan was included in the kingdom 
of Baghk: “Reason for the destruction of Kapan and the taking of its fortresses, and the complete 
extermination of the kingdom of Balk’, and the final end of the Sisakan race” (ñusn&un wibpfwt 
Youpwipt L wrufwh phpqbgu, h pinughüp uyuni [Juqaaaapnc[Jbusi, Pwqwg, L Juj juu 
hunnspudh Uhulzo f; usqqhu; ibid.). 

7 ... quempu 9nhanph' Pwguinph uyusg, 'h Guru hung [usan Sin fu L "p ur gunu gl L'h UbSib pbp|ulu i 
Buqunnpk pwqn L qbqbghh zpfanusymp. wrunk) qbabglnuugnighi qutu auauint” Ipufugubun 
ho[uurinugti. ch. 44 (Emin 1861: 176) / 45 (Shahnazareants 1859: I, 286-287). 

8 In documents prior to 1086, Shahandukht's brother, Senekerim, already refers to himself as 
king (see below). It is possible that he and Grigor ruled jointly, but there is no indication in 
Senekerim’s attestation that that was the case. Orbelian’s wording about the beautification of 
Vahanavank cited above, however, does suggest that Grigor and Senekerim may have reigned at 
the same time as he says that these projects were undertaken in the days of King Grigor by 
Queen Shahandukht, Kata, and King Senekerim. 

9 h: OLE: Pfwlwipu bu GwSwinnepan pnug Ubu poe Uda ubg [Fungunnppii be wine ft 9.nhqnp 
oqueoph npn Uerunlpo, huu ng qnjn dbp h Shwo dwg (puni dusun, bu be pngpu. [uf 
Yuunuyu ofübgurp qu(nep)p U(uunw)swo ht jdahasphu ging impu: (Barkhudaryan 1960: 138, 
no. 405). 
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later buried there, “in a tomb with other kings”.?° The Albanian Catholicos Stepa- 
nos also resided at Vahanavank for a time and was similarly laid to rest there." 


1.2 The endowments at Tatev 


In addition to Vahanavank, Stepanos Orbelian extols Shahandukht and Seneker- 
im's generosity to the monastery of Tatev. The monastery and its cathedral of 
Ss Peter and Paul was the locus of the episcopal see of Syunik, housed numerous 
relics, had been the object of patronage of the nobility and monarchy of Syunik 
as well as by the Bagratuni monarch, Smbat I (reg. 890-912), and included “a 
sepulcher for the princes and bishops of Syunik".? At the time of Senekerim's 
reign, the bishop of Syunik was Grigor (sed. 1058-1116), who had been ordained 
by the Catholicos of the Armenian Church in Ani and whose tenure lasted a 
remarkable 58 years.’* Although no inscriptions by Senekerim himself have sur- 


10 'h ehpif hi nun wy [Furqunnpui: ch. 58 (Emin 1861: 235) / 59 (Shahnazareants 1859: II, 64). 

11 Stepanos left the following undated inscription at Vahanavank: “I, Lord Stepanos, Catholicos 
of Albania, pressured by the Tajiks, came and rested at the narthex to this church built by the 
theophilic Queen Shahandukht and Kata" (bu «(5)p Umbifuinu, Ugdurihg Yu [nq[hlnu), ubrbu h 
unu&ljug bly bi Suri bu [Kuna )šu]uln Juan bu] Cu Sulinplanplu by Yunnw hui oþh blybrbgn qu 
qguu[Jhu: (Barkhudaryan 1960: 139, no. 408). The dates of Stepanos’s tenure are uncertain. He 
appears in the list of Catholicoi of the Albanians composed by Mkhitar Gosh (Dowsett 1958: 480) 
and in Kirakos Gandzaketsi's History (ch. 10; Melik-Ohanjanyan 1961: 199), but they provide nei- 
ther the years nor the length of his tenure. Basmadjian (1914: 367), gives 1077-1103 as the dates 
for his Catholicosate, but it is uncertain how he arrived at those years. 

12 Ch. 58 (Emin 1861: 235) / 59 (Shahnazareants 1859: IL 64-65): wyu Ububpbp[uf Ll. prypt [un 
Cu Suunmdun puqnafu. wpwphi wpgfwu be epu bpbbppu 'b dusts 8nfSwitine, tuk puiqnaf 
ujuypiqlu L dwunwigniqlwiu ridu bg hu 'h uncpp Pw uu pusrpus.p uj|dnn u 'h Sus [Fle — “This Senekerim 
and his sister Shahandukht completed many projects and famous buildings for Yovhannavank* 
[i.e., Vahanavank], as well as bequeathed many gifts and inheritances to the holy metropolitan 
throne at Tatev". 

13 nih pot pwip hofvurinug be bujhulinujnuuig Uhiibwg: ch. 40 (Emin 1861: 164) / 41 (Shahnaza- 
reants 1859: I, 271). 

14 Stepanos Orbelian records that King Smbat of Syunik sent Grigor to Ani to be ordained by 
the Catholicos, but does not mention his name: wunnwðwyuwh Puen U punn pinnpl; wyp h 
upunngur&unnp, dlpugbur junPbubkgnzug, quppupbuy wd bbw ju wrauppfumi[dbunfp be jh gfunmi[dbunfp 
*phanp winch, gjuqwphh wn uy |2nnhlinuti Zuigng. Uth, be mug dbrnónunpbi qiw bujhuljmagnu Uliulusg: 
(ch. 59 [Emin 1861: 235-236] / 60 [Shahnazareants 1859: II, 65]) - “the divinely-crowned King 
Smbat chose a suitable man named Grigor, attested by everyone [to be] adorned with every 
virtue and filled with wisdom, and sent him to the Catholicos of Armenia in Ani, and had him 
ordained bishop of Syunik". If this indeed happened in 1058, the Catholicos may have been either 
Petros I Getadardz (sed. 1019-1058) or Khachik II Anetsi (sed. 1058-1066). 
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vived at Tatev, Orbelian includes transcripts of endowment documents issued by 
him or at his behest. The transcript of Senekerim’s donation of the village of Arit 
to the monastery of Tatev in 1084 or 1085, which Stepanos claims was written in 
Senekerim’s own hand (iwrov jeramb), begins: 


By the will of mighty powerful Jesus, I Senekerim, King of Armenia, living in this realm of 
Sisakan and Baghk, having read the authentic letter of previous patriarchs and princes, 
desired to renew and restore [it]. And we wrote this document by my willing heart and 
command for my pious and Christian sisters, Queen Shahandukht and purely raised maiden 
Katay, who have forsaken earthly glory of this world and have run after the felicitous voice 
of Christ with ascetic virtue. 


Besides the town of Arit, Senekerim donated or encouraged the donation of nu- 
merous other properties and items to the monastery. At Senekerim's order, one 
of his nobles (azat), Hasan, gave the village of Norashinik and the monastery of 
Dzerati (Jerativank’) to the church of the Holy Sign (of the Cross, S. NSan) at Tatev 
in 1086. The village had been given by Prince Hrahat in 844 to Bishop David of 
Tatev; Jerativank’ had been donated during the tenure of Bishop Yakob (sed. 918- 
959) in the 10" century. Senekerim both witnessed and confirmed the gift as well 
as its tax-free status. In 1091, he ordered two of his other nobles (azat), Prince 
Mahevan and Georg to return three properties, Harzik, Berdkanerec’, and the 
Cur river, that had apparently been illegally appropriated from Tdtev “in a raid 
and at a difficult time, but now belonged to us [ie., Mahevan and Georg]".? 
Senekerim made this decision after Bishop Grigor showed him the records of the 
three previous times these properties had been granted to the monastery by pre- 
vious kings and princes of Syunik.? 


1.3 Legitimizing royal status 


An interesting aspect of these donations is that they involved the restoration or 
return of properties to the monastery of Tatev explicitly based upon the consulta- 


15 Ch. 59 (Emin 1861: 236—237) / 60 (Shahnazareants 1859: II, 66-67): Uunfun. Iuunnq &goppii 8huncup* 
bu Ububphp[uf [Jumunnp Zurng. hwgbwy 'h Ubud L Rug wrofowpShu, pulBbpgba qunan phu 
Suypunybimugt b. qhali <uyumunmuqhë- bunul lpanfbgurp [baa unpngbj be anuqpki 
quapánigurub), L qpbgus p qusqu dépn- up pid ibu bd umah yoduprifdbunlp L Spunfuriun pupku L 
epbunnuwqqhwg phpgu þing [Puspa Sin Ju Gururinfunn L uppum onhnpihu lunnw ju, np p t Phi 
qbphpuinp funu wepupSpu L qSbin bpalinacbun dwyt Pphunnuh pu[fwguis &q'inuqqbun 
uuruuu phin |[Jbu fp: 

16 Stepanos Orbelian, ch. 59 (Emin 1861: 239—240) / 60 (Shahnazareants 1859: II, 70-72). 

17 quicbpifuru L 'h uby d'unfuwinuljh, L wyd UT wn bg: Stepanos Orbelian, ch. 59 (Emin 1861: 
240-242) / 60 (Shahnazareants 1859: II, 74). 

18 Stepanos Orbelian, ch. 59 (Emin 1861: 240-242) / 60 (Shahnazareants 1859: II, 72-74). 
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tion and evocation of the endowments of earlier rulers. The documents, as well 
as Stepanos’s compilations of them, portrays King Senekerim as a restorer of rule 
and order in Syunik and as the defender of the rights of the most powerful 
spiritual and ecclesiastical institution in the region. Senekerim’s endowments 
therefore, like his sister’s building project at Vahanavank, were intended to legiti- 
mize and aggrandize his royal status. However, while Shahandukht’s patronage 
of Vahanavank and the Albanian Catholicos Stepanos accentuated her Albanian 
lineage, Senekerim’s patronage of Tatev supported an institution and a bishop 
located within the jurisdiction and hierarchy of the Armenian Church. Moreover, 
in contrast to Shahandukht, Senekerim does not refer to his Albanian royal heri- 
tage in these documents. This reticence could signify that his father was still alive 
and held the title of king of Albania, but Senekerim does not use it when referenc- 
ing him. For example, the conclusion of his endowment document granting the 
village of Arit to the monastery Tatev simply states: “Written by my own hand, 
Senekerim, son of Sewada".? A similar signature appears at his confirmation 
of Hasan's donation: *This manuscript belongs to me, King Senekerim, son of 
Sewada”.?° 

Rather than promote his royal Albanian heritage, or even his status as the 
king of Syunik, Senekerim refers to himself as “the king of Armenia, living in this 
realm Baghk and Sisakan”.”4 This downplaying of his Albanian royal lineage or, 
more precisely, the accentuation of his association with Armenia is similarly 
found in the Armenian historiographical tradition prior to Stepanos Orbelian. 


2 Senekerim and ideologies of kingship 


Matthew of Edessa (Matteos Urhayetsi), whose Chronicle ends in 1136-1137, pro- 
vides a list of kings of Armenia in a lengthy passage describing the confused 
geopolitical and religious situation at the end of the eleventh and the beginning 
of the twelfth century:? 


19 9phgun. pln] dbnunfpu Ubübphbp[ufuy apysny Uwuh: Stepanos Orbelian, ch. 59 (Emin 1861: 
238) / 60 (Shahnazareants 1859: II, 68). 

20 Uju ábrughpp E [uf Ububphbp[ufur [Jusi anh npn, Ulauru sh: Stepanos Orbelian, ch. 59 (Emin 
1861: 241) / 60 (Shahnazareants 1859: II, 73). 

21 Pwqwinp Zw ng I[urgbusg 'h Upuwilquri L Rurpug ua [vwpSpu: Stepanos Orbelian, ch. 59 (Emin 1861: 
236) / 60 (Shahnazareants 1859: II, 66). 

22 Matteos (1869: 278-279): bh L wy [Quiqunnpp Zug h huipnpusi wefan Shu, np wuh Iusujust p, 
uw wtwhhg Ucqug be Ugniwuhg. opp bhi [ugunnpp winspunnp h. uppwlipoip, np sheunnwhhi 'h 
untc[pp apn pun ui unnunnuuiésuubn unrcpp [uqu npugu, npng thu wins p uqun phly. 
Jugul, le nr aullumli, opps npp. fg nal apap rg, Ube npp $i huk. Utb pbp|uf 
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And there were also other kings of Armenia in the realm of Darband, which is called 
Kapank’, bordering on the Ossetes and Albania, who were stainless and religiously pure 
kings, who are remembered in the holy liturgy with the other theophilic, holy kings, whose 
names were the following: VaCagan and GuSaktak, his son; P'lipe, the son of GuSaktak; 
Sewada, the son of P'ilipe; Senek'erim, the son of Sewada; Grigor, the son of Senek'erim, 
who was still living while we wrote this book. 


Already the Mekhitarist historian, Mikayel Chamchean observed that either Mat- 
thew or a later interpolator had confused Haband in Syunik with Darband so 
that Kapan was identified with the Caucasian pass, instead of with Kapan in 
Baghk.”? Toumanoff thought that the Haband conjectured here must be the “Other 
Haband” in neighboring Ktish since “le Balk-et-Kapan constituait un appanage 
de la maison de Siounie"?^ With the accession of Senekerim to the throne of 
Syunik, however, both Baghk and Ktish passed into his hands; it is thus difficult 
to discern which Haband may have been intended. Regardless of the question of 
Haband, the wording of Matthew’s text referring to “kings of Armenia in the 
realm of *Haband" (t'agawork' hayoc‘ i *Haband asxarhin) resembles closely that 
of Senekerim in his document and may reflect the political claims that his court 
asserted and that were possibly continued by his son and successor Grigor who 
was alive when Matthew composed his Chronicle.” 

In contrast to Matthew of Edessa, the 13"-century monastic scholar, Vardan 
Areveltsi, does not ascribe the title “king of Armenia" (t'agawor hayoc“) to Senek- 
erim or his family, but implies that he ruled in Baghk and Kapan, as well as 
curiously asserts an Armenian ethnic origin to Senekerim. He first describes Sen- 
ekerim as ark'ayn Haykazni, “the Armenian king”. Haykazn literally means “of 
the race of Hayk", the eponymous ancestor of the Armenians. Alternatively, Hay- 
kazni could be a variant of Haykazuni, the dynastic attribute of the princely and 


nm Ubuopwsh. 9phanp apah Ubsbpbp[ufurg, np qbn beu buruh bp dhigh aqphusp quiju 
Vunnbinugpni[2fhioiu Sb; cf. the English translation by Dostourian (1993: 151). 

23 Chamchean (1785: II, 1044). He was followed in this conjecture by Dulaurier in his translation 
of Matthew of Edessa (1858: 423-424), and by the editor of Matthew's Chronicle (Matteos 1869: 
563 n. 163). 

24 Toumanoff (1976a: 169—171 n. 4). 

25 As the last dated event in the Chronicle by Matthew occurred in AE 585 (1136-37 CE) and 
Matthew does not mention the death of Grigor or his successor, it would stand to reason that he 
was still alive at that point as well. Toumanoff's dating of Grigor's death to 1116 (1985: 287) 
therefore cannot be accepted. It is likely that Toumanoff confused the death of Grigor, the Bishop 
of Syunik, which occurred in the same year as that of Queen Shahandukht (AE 565 - 1116 CE, 
see Stepanos Orbelian, ch. 60 [Emin 1861: 245] / 61 [Shahnazareants 1859: II, 79]), with that of 
King Grigor, the son of Senekerim. 

26 wppu fu Zu lj: Thomson (1991: 103); cf. the English translation by Thomson (1989: 195). 
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royal house of Syunik. As Zuckerman observes when discussing the use of the 
attribute Haykazuni in Movses Daskhurantsi's (or Kalankatuatsi's) History in rela- 
tion to the Albanian prince, Apu Ali, the term does not refer to Apu Ali's being a 
“native Armenian" but to his belonging to the house of Syunik.?/ Thus, it may be 
possible to read Vardan here to be identifying Senekerim as a member of the 
house of Syunik upon his adoption by Grigor Vardan himself appears to have 
anticipated this reading and to push back against it by emphasizing Senekerim's 
Armenianness against any particular Syunetsi-ness. He clarifies that Senekerim 
was an “Armenian king, because the kings there [ie. Baghk and Kapan] were 
Armenian (Ahaykakank ). And it [i.e., the line of kings] was not brought to an end 
until the last days of the two noble brothers, Smbat and Grigor, who took the 
young Senekerim of Armenian descent (hayazarm) and made him their heir as 
king"? He therefore associates Senekerim with Armenianness through three dif- 
ferent terms: haykazn, haykakan, and hayazarm. Similarly, Mkhitar Ayrivanetsi, 
writing at the end of the 13 century and possibly basing himself on Vardan, 
again refers to Senekerim as a king of the Armenian race, ark'ayn haykazn.? 

All of the sources examined above position Senekerim within a relationship 
to Armenia and Armenianness. The earlier witnesses, i.e., Senekerim's endow- 
ment document and Matthew of Edessa, eschew his Albanian ethnicity and assert 
him to be the “King of Armenia”; the later 13"-century sources, Vardan Areveltsi 
and Mkhitar Ayrivanetsi, ascribe an Armenian ethnicity to him, but not the title 
*King of Armenia". The question is how we should interpret the sources' silence 
regarding Senekerim's Albanian lineage and the discrepancy between the use of 
“Armenian king" and “King of Armenia". Are they accidental or the result of 
confusion? Or do they speak to differing claims to political legitimacy and notions 
of identity? 


2.1 Political legitimacy and identity 
In arguing for the latter, it is useful to summarize the political situation at the 


time of Senekerim's endowments. The endowments date to 1085 and 1086, and 
they likely date to the beginning of or early part of his reign. At the time, Armenia 


27 Zuckerman (2000: 572-573). 

28 ... wp pu fu Zudpugup, qh [usqunpuspu op uri! Surlpulurip bhir. be ng puipdun. Spirgbi h baat 
winipu biking bplimg bopupg wfuqunaulpug, Upon be hphanpnj, np unda] qfuruncdju Ububphppuf 
Swywqul babu Pu quonp d'uiufignpr. [upburug: Thomson (1991: 103); cf. the English translation 
by Thomson (1989: 195). 

29 wppur ju Sui plug: Patkanov (1867: 76). 
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and the Caucasus were in a state of political flux. The Artsruni kingdom centered 
around Lake Van had ceased to exist from 1021 when it was surrendered to Byzan- 
tium. Similarly, the Bagratuni kingdom of Ani had been surrendered to the Em- 
pire in 1045; and that of Kars in 1064. In that same year, however, Ani was taken 
by the Seljuks, and Kars was taken the following year. After this point, only the 
Kyurikian kingdom of Tashir, originally granted to Gurgen Bagratuni in 982 by 
King Smbat II Bagratuni of Ani; the Bagrationi kingdom of Georgia (1008); and 
the Kvirikian kingdom of Kakheti, which resisted Georgian attempts at absorption 
and formally submitted to Alp Arslan in 1068, remained. These smaller royal units 
vied with each other to expand their authority as well as tried to secure their 
status with the Seljuks. In 1080, Malik-Shah launched an invasion of the Caucasus 
and rendered the Georgian kingdom a tributary of the Sultanate. According to 
the Georgian History of David, King of Kings, shortly after Malik-Shah’s invasion, 
King George II of Georgia went to Isfahan to seek the protection of the sultan, 
where he was received by him as “a beloved son".?? The 12'-century Chronicle 
of Samuel of Ani, followed by Vardan Areveltsi, adds that King Kyurike II of Lori 
travelled with King George to Malik-Shah presumably for the same reason?! 
Shortly, thereafter, the Kvirikian king of Kakheti, Aghsartan, converted to Islam 
and sought Malik-Shah's protection against the Bagrationi to secure Kakheti.? 
The 1080s, then, witnessed a number of Caucasian and Armenian elites seeking 
legitimacy for their positions from Malik-Shah and it is reasonable that Senekerim 
similarly sought to secure his title as king of Baghk from the Seljuk sultan as 
Stepanos Orbelian records. 

In this competitive environment, titular and territorial claims were contested 
and legitimacy carefully constructed. While Senekerim's position as king of Baghk 
was legitimized by Grigor's adoption of him, his possession of the actual territory, 
and Malik-Shah’s confirmation of his rank, the assertion of being “King of Arme- 
nia" found in the endowment documents and echoed in Matthew of Edessa was 
a bit more ambitious and fraught. The title King of Armenia was more naturally 
associated with the senior line of the Bagratuni family situated in Ani. 


2.2 Ideologies of Caucasian kingship 


Indeed, rather than being grounded in any actual political claims, Matthew's de- 
notation of Senekerim as a King of Armenia may represent an idealized geogra- 


30 Izom bogyo: Rapp (1998: I, 321); cf. the English translation in Thomson (1996: 312). 

31 Samuel: Ter-Mikelean (1893: 118) / Matevosyan (2014: 198); Vardan: Thomson (1991: 106); Eng- 
lish translation in Thomson (1989: 197). 

32 Kartlis Tskhovreba: Rapp (1998: I, 322); cf. the English translation in Thomson (1996: 313). 
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phy of kingship that partitioned the Caucasus into three kingdoms of Armenia, 
Albania, and Iberia/Georgia. We may observe that in the same passage, Matthew 
refers to the Kyurikian kings of Tashir as the kings of Albania: “And the kings of 
Albania — Gagik [read: Gurgen]? and Dawit and Koriké, who now sit in the 
Armenian city of Loré”.*4 The Kyurikian were a dynasty established by Gurgen 
Bagratuni, the youngest son of King Ashot III Bagratuni of Armenia, in the prov- 
ince of Gugark.** Toumanoff argued that the Bagratuni assumed the title “King of 
Albania” based on their territorial possessions,” but contemporary inscriptions 
do not attribute that title to Gurgen or his descendants;?' neither does the more 
contemporary chronicler Stepanos Taronetsi, call them by this title. He simply 
notes that David Anholin, “son of Gurgén, together with his brother Smbat occu- 
pied the regions of TaSirk’, and the plain of Iberia and Samshvilde, the great city- 
like fortress. He established this for himself as a royal residence".?? Contrary to 
Toumanoff's conclusion, the ascription of the title *king of Albania", appears to 
have been a historiographical move, rather than a political claim asserted by the 
rulers themselves.?? Toumanoff understands the title “king of Albania" to be the 
normative one; while the other styles, *with the royal dignity claimed attaching 
to the place of actual residence", to be the way “titular kings are occasionally 
referred to".^? In fact, the reverse seems to be the case, except in the historio- 
graphical tradition, whose representatives may be trying to shoehorn a complicat- 
ed geopolitical reality into a simplified, more readily legible royal geography of 
three Caucasian kingdoms. 


33 See already, Movsésian (1927: 224). 

34 be Pusquenpe Unmaurihg' Sang] be us unt be ünphlik, npg want] ui ghirca h Lonk purug 2uijng: 
Matteos (1869: 278); cf. the English translation by Dostourian (1993: 151). For a summation of 
other opinions on the origin of the title of king of Albania, see Matevosyan (1968: 202). 

35 Movsésian (1927: 225-234). 

36 Toumanoff (1984: 89). 

37 Gurgen, Dawit, Kiwrike, and Smbat refer to themselves and are referred to simply as “king” 
(tagawor) or without any title in the epigraphic record, see Barkhudaryan et al. (2012: 76, no. 127; 
101, no. 174; 113, no. 210; 116, no. 218; 127, no. 231; 135, no. 243; 136, no. 245; 138, no. 248; 140, no. 254; 
141, no. 255; 164, no. 284; 171, no. 300; 187, no. 358; 239, no. 488; 253, no. 529; 436, no. 991; 438, 
no. 995; 443, no. 1007). Dawit is also sometimes referred to as *king" (ark'ay: Barkhudaryan et al. 
2012: 76, no. 127; 116, no. 218); and in one inscription (Barkhudaryan et al. 2012: 246, no. 499), he 
is referred to as “autocratic king" (inknakal ark'ay); see also Movsésian (1927: 233, 239-240, and 
244). 

38 npp bapgbiy Susurpbpd bypwppt pepe US punn nibh qljfuriu Suigpuug be qdpmug uan. 
qou snipunbus y ifbó- purquipurifhuin nbuilyu Uhun wphntwhjwti ujuuunpiusuunbuu| pupbust: Manukean 
(2011: 809); cf. the English translation by Greenwood (2017: 294). Movsésian’s assertion (1927: 224) 
that the Taronetsi calls them kings of Albania is incorrect. 

39 Toumanoff (1984: 93). 

40 Toumanoff (1984: 93). 
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Elsewhere, Matthew refers to the Kyurikian dynasty as kings of Armenia?! 
and to Albania as a province of Armenia, underscoring how slippery these terms 
were: “It happened in the Armenian era 530 (= 1081), that the archbishop of 
Shirak, who was in the city of Ani, whose name was Lord Barsel, arose and went 
to the realm of Armenians, to the province Albania, to the city of Lore, to the 
king of Armenia, Kiwriké, son of Dawit‘, son of Gagik” (again, read: Gurgen).? 
Given that Matthew is inconsistent in his titulature related to the Kyurikians and 
that they themselves do not seem to have asserted either title, his use of the title 
king of Armenia or of Albania reflects an idealized geography of Caucasian king- 
ship notably devoid of reference to ethnic lineage. One must appreciate the ease 
with which the Armenian Bagratuni became kings of Albania and the Albanian 
Aranshahikids became kings of Armenia in Matthew's text. Similarly, when Samu- 
el Anetsi (12 c.) in his Chronicle refers to the journey of Kyurike II of Tashir and 
George II of Georgia to Malik-Shah, he refers to them as the kings of Armenia 
and Iberia (Vrac^), evoking that same geopolitical ideology. 

By contrast, Vardan’s, and subsequently Ayrivanetsi’s, emphasis on Seneker- 
im's Armenianness clearly foregrounds a different idealization of Caucasian king- 
ship in which ethnic identity was privileged. There is evidence from elsewhere in 
Vardan’s Chronicle that the author underscores ethnic kinship through a common 
ancestry as the salient component of identity, including his focus on tracing the 
various genealogical strands of lineage from Hayk at the outset of the work.? In 
general, a process of ethnicization of identity is evident among many communi- 
ties in the region during the 10-13" centuries.^^ Indeed, one may argue that, 
for Vardan, being a king of Armenia meant being an Armenian king. 

While Matthew's employment of the phrase King of Armenia may articulate 
an idealized royal geography, the title also appears in Senekerim's endowment 
documents cited by Orbelian where, in addition, it would ostensibly serve the 
more practical, political purpose of staking a claim over a much larger territory 
than Baghk. Prima facie, there is no reason to suspect the authenticity of the 


41 Matteos (1869: 265-266); cf. the English translation by Dostourian (1993: 145). So, too, does 
Samuel Anetsi in his Chronicle, when he notes that “the kings of Armenia and Georgia, Kiwriké 
and Górgi went to the Sultan (Malik-Shah)" (f unpuwit qinughts ¿ug be Qmug [Qunguinp pi 
Uhiphþhk be Q.anqh: Ter-Mikelean 1893: 118). This is the same king Kiwriké (reg. 1048-1089) men- 
tioned by Matthew, and Giorgi II of Georgia (reg. 1072-1089). 

42 bybe h [Bnauljuuim buts Zugng h ydh GL wppbuyjpulnujnus Chpuslgug np bp h pups Uf, npn 
wine aruki inp Ruspuby, gaprigbus qing gwejwpsi ung h ynu qusan h h Lonk puquy ph 
wn [Puquinpi ¿ung Yap ple npn Uu<a huhu ha) |gh, npmnen, Sunglu y (Matteos 1869: 265-266); cf. 
the English translation by Dostourian (1993: 145). 

43 La Porta (2023). 

44 ter Haar Romeny (2012: 200—201). 
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documents cited by Orbelian. Support for supposing that Senekerim did harbor, 
or at least was thought to harbor, greater ambitions than being the king of Baghk 
may possibly be found in the mysterious account of his assassination. 


3 Senekerim’s death and the city of Ani 


Both Vardan Areveltsi and Stepanos Orbelian report how Senekerim’s death tran- 
spired. According to Vardan:? 


In 543 [= 1094] P'atlun, emir of Ganjak, sent Vasak Pahlawuni, son of Grigor Magistros, with 
all the troops of Arran to the impregnable fortresses of Bałk‘ and Kapan. By a treacherous 
ruse they entered there and killed Senekerim the Armenian king.... When he was killed on 
P‘atlun’s orders, the lamp there was extinguished, and the Persians ruled. 


This information is repeated with slight differences by Mkhitar Ayrivanetsi.* 
Vardan, however, immediately follows this story with Alp Arslar's granting of Ani 
to the Shaddadid emir, Fadlun (Fadlün), and the latter’s bestowing it upon his 
grandson:*” 


This P'atlun received Ani from Alp‘aslan, on giving him gold-covered images of Catkoc’. And 
he sent as lord of the ruined city Manuéé his grandson, a very young man, who when he 
grew up added to the wall of Ani and its fortifications. 


Vardan's account poses some chronological challenges. First of all, the text gives 
AE 543 [- 1094 CE] for the year of Senekerim's assassination, but the passage 
occurs in the History among other events that occurred around 1072: an earth- 


45 b ShugSwp[up punauunci be bnbr nhu wnwphwg unnƏnti wd hpw u quidulu qduuuli 
urus” apap 9.phanpaj Uwgpunpoup, whig qopop Urnaušnuj, qurnunply qunfreiquii Rungug be 
funywi pi, np be pupka [bup Sinupbwun dnp usbn. be uugusiboy qUbubpbp[nf up pus yu Zu djumup,... 
qnp be uujusiibus| Spunfun. punning ofhgun. Spgs np uin, be ippbghi hupu p: (Thomson 1991: 103); 
cf. the English translation in Thomson (1989: 195). 

46 dupont unfhpuu Ji usus plbuyg qglwuwh urSpannicup! qnpap 9pbgnpb Uanfunnprup pugnu qopop 
k depu Faspaphpiny, opp [mupbniffbunfg augu qUEubpbp[uf. sp pur ju Suggs be us bu qbplihpu 
Ufiubuig: be wjt bqbr uljhapi nppbpny Sur&lgung h fbpusy nguy: (Patkanov 1867: 76) - “The emir P'altun 
(sic!) sent Vasak Pahlawuni, son of Grigor Magistros, with many troops against Balaberd, who 
through a ruse killed Senekerim the Armenian king, and took the land of Syunik. And that was 
the beginning of the rule of the Tajiks over them". Baghaberd is one of the principal fortresses 
of the region. 

47 gu dunes wie quo JUpasaparinag, napi] Pas nulljuolinae papa Suhag. be unanpl; nbn 
unbp puru pps stings Pant hap gayt qui, np bppbo quipipugun? qunbjngp h upp uui Vinny be 
suf pn fhiu unay: (Thomson 1991: 103); cf. the English translation by Thomson (1989: 195). 
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quake that devastated Antioch and Malik-Shah’s granting of Ani to the Shaddad- 
ids. A date of 1072, however, is clearly far too early for the murder of Senekerim 
since we have endowments from him recorded in the mid-1080s. On the other 
hand, Vasak Pahlawuni could not have been the one who betrayed Senekerim in 
1094 as Vardan says that he was killed by the Romans in AE 525 [= 1076 CE].*® 
The account of Stepanos Orbelian may be of help here. Instead of Vasak Pahlaw- 
uni, Orbelian identifies Grigor Apiratean of Shirak, whom he also calls Grigor 
Anetsi, as the one who deceived Senekerim.* This Grigor Apiratean is likely to 
be the same Grigor whom Vardan notes was the son of Vasak and grandson 
of Apirat, who died victoriously defending the Shaddadid emir of Ani, Manucé 
(Manuchihr b. Abu’l Aswar), at the battle of Kaghzvan (Kalzuan).? According to 
Matthew of Edessa, Grigor, whom he titles Curopalates in the East, was the broth- 
er of the Armenian Catholicos Barsegh Anetsi and was killed in an ambush in 
1099 on his journey home to Ani from that battle.” Grigor and Barsegh were 
related to the Pahlawuni family through their mother who was the sister of Ca- 
tholicos Grigor Vkayaser? 

Stepanos not only differs from Vardan in naming Grigor as the one who 
deceived Senekerim, but he also includes a more convoluted story about the ruse 
itself and the death of Senekerim. Vardan claims that Fadlun sent Vasak Pahlaw- 
uni with an army and they managed to take the fortresses of Baghk and Kapan 
by ruse, presumably capturing Senekerim in the process. Fadlun then ordered 
him to be killed. Orbelian, however, relates:*? 


The emir of Partaw and Ran and Gandzak went out with many troops with prince Grigor 
Apiratean of Shirak and came to fight against Senekerim. Knowing that, Senekerim had 
also fortified the entire realm with impenetrable fortresses. Then, when the accursed emir 


48 Thomson (1991: 104); cf. the English translation by Thomson (1989: 196). 

49 Ch. 58 (Emin 1861: 234—235) / 59 (Shahnazareants 1859: II, 64). 

50 Thomson (1991: 109); cf. the English translation by Thomson (1989: 198). 

51 Matteos (1869: 328); cf. the English translation by Dostourian (1993: 174). 

52 Matteos (1869: 253); cf. the English translation by Dostourian (1993: 140). 

53 bibu und hpuigu hoping h [hutas L pwbdwhwy pugna? qopop quy 'h upunnbpigqif. pin 
Ubfubphp[ufurj, pig npa? bp Ghpwhwy bala; 9 ppgnp Uupunnbufu: Pifugbusy qui Ububpbp[ufuag 
wi Stuup pis bp bfwpdpafs? gmquaplikp qfepbanp paws UStbgh — np yunnswnu [fug Bu gp wn inu — 
ifbóunfbó- upupgbrop wipdulibif quw. uuu pt né Sunurübgnigurübu* l qn ynfo wuuik Sunnurülul: 
Piughy, wyw Q.nhqanphu wji qup &usinuujusp Çu L finus] wn Ubub php[uf" fbéóunfbó | bprifunfp 
Sunuübgnigurul; qin quu] wr uf hpu fu, opp b by pits 'h busi: bul bubs gins gupur fu qusqu hš 
uunbug niani, b. gapduilibun Krifrafuop 'h dbpuig buwi q[Bungunngru, L ppt wig giuig quio fuupe 
pep: ch. 58 (Emin 1861: 234—235) / 59 (Shahnazareants 1859: II, 63-64). 
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came and saw that it was impossible for men, he sent prince Grigor Anetsi, who for some 
reason was with him, to king Senekerim, and said: “Convince him with an oath to come to 
me and we will make peace with each other, and I will shower him with great gifts. If you 
do not persuade [him], I will cut off your head right here.” So that Grigor followed the evil 
path and entered before Senekerim and with a very great oath persuaded him to go to the 
emir; and they went together. But upon seeing him, the venomous wild beast broke his pact 
and bubbling over with growls, killed the king; and he himself left and went to his own 
realm. 


Orbelian thus identifies the ruse as not pertaining to entering the city with forces, 
but in Grigor’s convincing Senekerim to go to the emir to make peace. His story 
also presents Grigor as acting under duress. The wording of the passage, however, 
is unclear in places and creates even more ambiguity about what happened. 
Although each instance of opacity can be explained and the meaning understood, 
the semantic uncertainty inherent in the passage may signal the story’s struggle 
to make sense of the presence of an Armenian prince of Ani in the company of 
the emir, rather than with Senekerim. The text must mean that Grigor accompa- 
nied the emir, but the clause denoting that — “with whom was prince Grigor 
Anetsi of Shirak” - is placed immediately after it mentions Senekerim, opening 
the possibility that Grigor was originally with him. When it says that the emir 
sent Grigor to Senekerim, the verb “he sent” (yowlarkér) closely resembles the 
verb “he sought” (yowzarker); immediately following the phrase “who was for 
some reason with him" (or patcaraw inc kayr ar nma), Senekerim is referred to 
in what almost looks like an apposition (ar Senekerim). The sentence could thus 
be (mis)understood as: “he sought prince Grigor Anetsi, who for some reason was 
with him, [i.e,] with King Senekerim, and said....” Granted that Senekerim is in 
the wrong case for the phrasing to mean that, but the emir's seeking out Grigor 
to speak with him would make more sense than the text as it stands now which 
suggests he spoke with Grigor after sending him. Finally, the emir's final threat 
has a similar temporal distortion. The text suggests that if *you [Grigor] do not 
persuade” (oC hawanecowc anes) the king, the emir will kill him", but then it 
says that he will kill him “right here" (asten). Again, it would be better if the text 
read if “you [Grigor] do not agree" (oc hawanis) to go and bring the king, the 
emir would kill him right there and then". In sum, the passage leaves very un- 
clear whether Grigor was with the emir or with Senekerim; whether he betrayed 
the king, or faithfully served his emir. 


3.1 Who is the emir? 


Finally, there is the question of the identity of the emir. Orbelian does not name 
him or his family, merely referring to him as the emir of Partaw (Barda) and Ran 
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(Arran) and Gandzak (Ganja). Vardan, by contrast, explicitly calls him P'atlun 
(Fadlün) and equates him with the P'atlun to whom Alp Arslan entrusted Ani and 
who subsequently granted it to his grandson, Manučē (Manuchihr). Vardan must 
be confused here as Fadl I b. Muhammad (d. 1031), who was Manu¢é’s grandfa- 
ther, was long deceased by the time of Shaddadid control of Ani, and Fadl II b. 
Abu Aswar Shawur, who is likely the intended Shaddadid, was Manu ë's elder 
brother. According to the anonymous Tarikh Bab al-Abwab, preserved in Ahmed 
b. Lütfullah's Jami‘ al-duwal, Fadl II b. Abu’l Aswar Shawur was overthrown by 
his son, Fadl III b. Fadl II, in 1073, but the latter only remained in power for two 
years. In 1075, the Seljuk Sultan, who must have been Malik-Shah and not Alp 
Arslan as the text states, granted Arran and Derbent (Bab al-Abwab) to his general 
Sawtigin (Shav Tegin). Fadl III b. Fadl II was unable to fight the Seljuk general 
and thus *surrendered his capital Ganja (Ganza) and other parts of Arran"; his 
fate thereafter is unknown.?* According to Ibn al-Athir, Malik-Shah had given 
Fadl II Astarabad after the loss of Arran, but he later revolted. The Sultan sent 
the emir Buzan to capture him and divided his possessions to a group of emirs. 
Fadl, he says, died penniless in Baghdad in 1091. Vardan also recalls the emir 
Buzan's actions against Fadl, but locates the latter specifically in Ganja: *In 537 
[= 1088 CE], at the command of Malik-Shah, the emir Puzan took Gandzak from 
the [people] of P'atlun who are called Satatiks (i.e., Shaddadids)".5* 

If Vardan’s involvement of Fadl is correct, Fadl II b. Abu'l Aswar Shawur must 
have regained control of Ganja at some point between 1075 and 1088; however, 
if Senekerim was killed in 1094, he (Fadl) could not have been the emir at that 
time as he died in 1091. A restoration of Fadl II b. Abu’l Aswar Shawur in Ganja 
in the 1080s is possible. Stepanos Orbelian records an endowment document by 
one of Senekerim's nobles, prince Hasan, that was confirmed in 1086, granting 
territory to the monastery of Tatev. In the document, Hasan asserts that *on this 
day when God granted me success, I took my fortress in Mštakaxtēn and grabbed 
the region of Kovsakan with my blood from the emir P'atlun".59 For Fadlun to 
have contrived Senekerim's death, the assassination must have occurred around 
1087, after the confirmation of this endowment, and before Buzan's expedition 
which deprived him of his territory. However, other endowments preserved by 


54 Minorsky (1953b: 25). 

55 Pb SpugSup[upn Epbuncts be boft [du (Ina qu ti wf fps SpunfurinuL Uti pp-ewsSpu wre qhuwidusly h 
$uunjubugi np Gunnunnhlj pi ynghu: (Thomson 1991: 106); cf. the English translation by Thomson 
(1989: 197). 

56 uju opu np Unna pid wong bplun L bu qhi php ' h Varn pus |o |Jbulu wnp Ll. qunquudpu 
qwiwn hi uspbuy fpu juif hrug Gunny ung [Punhbgp: ch. 61 (Emin 1861: 239) / 60 (Shahnazareants 1859: 
IL, 71). 
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Orbelian that invoke King Senekerim in 1089 and 1091 preclude that possibility. 
If a Shaddadid were involved in the murder of Senekerim in the mid-1090s, it 
must have been a Shaddadid of Ani or Dvin,” and not of Arran. Given Grigor 
Anetsi’s close association with Manuchihr, it is possible that the antagonist here 
was not “Patlun” but the Shaddadid emir of Ani. 

It stands to reason that Manuchihr, along with his brother Abu Nasr in Dvin, 
and Senekerim in Baghk would come to blows following the death of Malik-Shah, 
as the northern part of Syunik had passed into possession of the Bagratuni kings 
of Ani in the 10-11" centuries." With the removal of the Bagratuni by the 
Byzantine Empire, those lands fell into imperial control, and very shortly thereaft- 
er into Seljuk possession and possibly parceled out among the Seljuk military 
elite. The confusion and infighting following the death of Malik-Shah, however, 
provided an opportunity for both Manuchihr and Senekerim to expand their 
domains. Although Manuchihr was apparently a loyal subject of Malik-Shah,?? he 
had good grounds upon which to make larger claims on Bagratuni territory in 
the chaos that followed the sultan’s death. He controlled the city of Ani, the 
former capital of the Bagratuni kingdom, which throughout the 12" century con- 
tinued to be a site contested by multiple parties in recognition of its ability to 
bestow legitimacy upon its possessor? Moreover, Manuchihr was related to the 
Bagratuni family on his mother's side. Aristakes Lastivertsi refers to Manuchihr's 
father, Abu’l-Aswar Shawur I b. Fadl I, as the “son-in-law of Ashot, King of Arme- 
nia”, who should be identified with Ashot IV Bagratuni.9! Abu'l-Aswar's marriage 
to Ashot's daughter would explain why he named his second son Ashot and why, 
as Minorsky pointed out, the poet Qatran praised Abu’l Aswar's eldest son, Fadl II, 
with the phrase “the lamp of the Bagratid house". Manuchihr may have also 
married into the Bagratuni family as Vardan Areweltsi suggests that Fadlun IV's 


57 Cf. Minorsky (1953b: 82-83). 

58 The principality of Gegharkunik was annexed by king Ashot II Bagratuni (reg. 914-928) in ca. 
918 (Martin-Hisard 2000: 403). Stepanos Taronetsi remarks that king Gagik I Bagratuni (reg. 989— 
1020) “controlled many fortresses and districts along the borders of Vayoc' Jor and Xačēn and 
P'arisos, more than his brother" (appbug tus gayod phpnhg be que h uws utugt dung ánpn, 
bL hous shiny bL $wunfununj wnaurb[ puru gbrpur n hp: Manukean 2011: 808; cf. the English translation 
by Greenwood 2017: 293). These lands in Syunik were probably acquired by Gagik through his 
marriage to princess Katranide, daughter of King Vasak of Syunik, upon her father's death as he 
had no male heirs. On the acquisition of Parisos, see also below. 

59 Cf. Minorsky (1953b: 81). 

60 La Porta (2008-2009: 131—138). 

61 iibuw, fAwquenpp Zu ng Ugnuiny: (Yuzbashyan 1963: 96). 

62 Minorsky (1953b: 51). 
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grandmother “Katay of the Bagratuni house was a Christian of royal descent". 
Manuchihr's Bagratuni ties and control of Ani would have made him a formida- 
ble opponent to the king of Baghk. A recognition of the role the emir of Ani 
played in a conflict between Ani and Baghk may be why Vardan placed his notice 
about the death of Senekerim immediately prior to his report on the establish- 
ment of Manuchihr in the city, despite the chronological inaccuracy. 


3.2 Conflated Senekerims? 


The appearance of Fadlun and the emir of Barda, Arran, and Ganja, instead of 
Manuchihr of Ani, in Vardan and Orbelian may derive from a conflation with 
events surrounding the death of King Yovhannes-Senekerim of Albania-in-Parisos 
and that of his brother Grigor at the beginning of the 11™ century. Movses Das- 
khurantsi records the restoration of the kingdom under Yovhannes-Senekerim 
with glorious expectation:9* 


The right hand of the Most High chose the eldest son of ISxan [= Sewada I$xanik], Yovhan- 
nés, also called Senek'erim, and called him to be king; thus did Almighty God restore the 
long-extinct kingdom through him. The king of Persia9? bestowed many decorations upon 
him and gave him his father's crown and his steed. In the same year the Greek magistros 
called Dawit‘ sent a wonderful crown and imperial purple in honor and praise of the 
man favored by God; and he received consecration as king from the right hand of the 
patriarch to the glory of Christ. 


The kingdom was not destined to survive long and came to an end with Yovhan- 
nes-Senekerim's brother, Grigor, who died in 1003. According to Stepanos Taron- 
etsi, *at this time, in 452 of the Era, the princes of P'arisos, who were from the 
Haykazean line, who had endured until Senek'erim and Grigor, came to a natural 


63 luum, h wl Puig puanncuh* pppuunittbusy bn. guqql [Juquinpwg: (Thomson 1991: 123); cf. the 
English translation by Thomson (1989: 204). 

64 Ful qbpkg np: Pojuuriuifunj g8nfSutiigu, op be Ubub pbp|nuf yngbgun, p'innpbuig wg puupdpbin ñr 
Ibi nid h [uui apna [ghi u. qi juifupnrg fuunfus bus [PÞuquinpn [uir ukpu wif bil h abn unpius 
tnpngbuwg, qap [Juana Mupuhg epnd be Sboudbs qupgnep quppwpbwg quu. unu ju be q[furg 
Son [npn be qunphu bphfywpi: P mn ü unfh be np Bnciwgh Ep ung punpnu Jun h|7 lin¿bgbu| wine 
Pog qupfwinqut be Š hu ibu [Ja qasin aulia php h upunnfi be h qnibun asuanata jug 
an us funphli be b dba <upusaqlanuslui wugn fu unum p godna uguali finca nuan: 
(Arakelyan 1983: 341); cf. the English translation by Dowsett (1961a: 227). 

65 The Buyid emir, 'Adud al-Dawla (reg. 949—983). 

66 David (IID, the Curopalates of Tao (d. 1000). 
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end. The king of Armenia, Gagik, and P'atlun, amir of Gandzak, divided their 
country after a dispute between them”.°’ 

Yovhannes-Senekerim of Parisos and Senekerim of Baghk could have been 
easily confused as both were rulers recognized by *a Persian king," were associat- 
ed with the title king of Albania, were sons of someone named Sewada, and were 
succeeded by someone named Grigor. To this list of shared characteristics, we 
may add that the end of both stories involved a Shaddadid and a member of the 
ruling elite of Ani.® This confusion may have been further facilitated by Vardan's 
consideration of Senekerim of Baghk to be Haykazn. 

Within the context of competing claims to the territory that had once be- 
longed to the Bagratuni kingdom, whether solely within Syunik or beyond, Senek- 
erim's adoption of the title of *King of Armenia" in his endowment document 
represents more than a form of political synecdoche that aggrandized its bearer. 
It was an assertion of authority and legitimacy over disputed lands that directly 
challenged the emir of Ani who ruled the royal metropolis. Senekerim's attempt 
to secure his hold over those territories failed with his assassination and, as 
Stepanos Orbelian comments, *his son Grigor assumed his dominion, and reigned 
in a diminished and obscure manner".5? Orbelian presents a chronological ac- 
count of the reduction of the kingdom of Baghk from 1102-1170, but he prefaces 
this narration with an etiological tale that lays the blame for Baghk’s destruction 
on Senekerim.”° According to this story, while Senekerim was being honored by 
Malik-Shah, the latter’s servant named Chortman (C‘ort‘man) was not very free 
with the wine. Although Senekerim promised him many gifts, he would not relent. 
Finally, the king offered him his daughter in marriage and Chortman agreed and 
they sealed the deal. When Chortman achieved the rank of prince, he went to 
Senekerim to claim his bride, but the king insulted and ridiculed him. Because of 
the way he was treated, Chortman invaded and destroyed the region. The story 
contains common narratological elements — the figure of the butler, a broken 
marriage oath, a banquet scene - that are beyond the scope of this essay to 
unpack. However, it does nicely encapsulate how relations between the kingdom 


67 Sujud dunfurinulh, h VOR Prusuj hejmigi dunfununy, op h Zupunfübus wquig punbus 
h Shop pepburig wp.pur fa Zurgng dug hl be punni unifhpu fü Suridulps ; (Manukean 2011: 827-828); cf. 
the English translation by Greenwood (2017: 313). 

68 In her excellent study of medieval Syunik, Zaroui Pogossian (forthcoming) suggests that 
Manuchihr may have made an aspirational claim to being the emir of Barda, Arran, and Ganja 
and that is why Vardan and Stepanos cite this title. 

69 Lun. qnkpm spe unpus npah [np 9.nhann` ünwq be puruaqon [Juuinpbug: ch. 58 (Emin 1861: 
235) / 59 (Shahnazareants 1859: II, 64). 

70 Ch. 60 (Emin 1861: 243-247) / 61 (Shahnazereants 1859: II, 76-82). 
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of Baghk and the Seljuk sultanate, once very close, broke down. In addition, this 
story once again reveals a tie between Senekerim and Ani. According to Orbelian, 
he found this information in a letter that Bishop Stepanos III of Syunik (sed. 1168- 
1216) had composed at the request of Mkhitar Anetsi, claviger of the cathedral of 
Ani and a historian. Although only an introductory portion of the tripartite histo- 
ry completed in 1193 has survived, Mkhitar presumably included the information 
provided by Bishop Stepanos in the second part of his history dedicated to the 
period “from Yovhannés” until the ordination of lord Barse”. 


4 Conclusion 


Senekerim was unsuccessful in actualizing his claims, but how he and his sister 
promoted themselves in their endowments and how he was remembered in the 
historiographical record do bring into relief the contextualized deployment of 
medieval Caucasian identity. In her inscriptions, Shahandukht underscored her 
royal Albanian heritage to establish herself alongside her husband Grigor, the king 
of Baghk, and to bolster the union of Baghk and Ktish. Senekerim, on the other 
hand, chose to accentuate his associations with Armenianness in order to legiti- 
mize the expansion of his kingdom beyond Baghk into other regions of Syunik 
and possibly challenge the claims of the Shaddadid emir of Ani in the power 
vacuum that emerged following the death of Malik-Shah. The recollections of Sen- 
ekerim in the historiographical tradition underscore how historical memory fur- 
ther contoured assertions of political authority and ethnicity to assimilate them 
within ideologies of kingship in the Caucasus. 
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Igor Dorfmann-Lazarev 

15 Between the Planes and the Mountains: 
the Albanian-Armenian Marches in 
the 12t" Century and David of Gandzak 
(c. 1065-1140) 


Abstract: This Chapter focuses on the city of Ganja/Gandzak and the basin of the 
river Kura in its middle course. We shall compare the presence of the Church of 
Caucasian Albania in the pre-Caspian planes and in the easternmost spurs of the 
Lesser Caucasus facing the city. Special attention will be devoted to the activity 
of David of Gandzak (c. 1065-1140), the author of *Admonitory Exhortations” writ- 
ten at the request of a priest from Ganja. 

David's book affords a lens through which to observe cultural interaction in 
these marchlands between former Caucasian Albania and Armenia during the 
first decades of the Turkic colonisation of the south-eastern Caucasus. Yet, the 
*Admonitory Exhortations" have but very seldom been used as a source of this 
crucial moment in the history of the region because they do not easily fit into 
any known category of historical documents. They contain, in particular, rare 
information concerning relationships between the Muslim population of Ganja 
and other cities and towns in the lowlands of the former Albanian kingdom, and 
their Christian inhabitants, as well as instances of cultural blending and religious 
syncretism. Such phenomena have largely determined the history of the south- 
eastern Caucasus during the subsequent centuries. The analysis of these phenom- 
ena thus allows us to gain a deeper understanding of the reciprocal perceptions 
of the region's diverse ethnic and religious groups. 


1 Ganja/Gandzak and Armenia's “Eastern 
Regions" 


The medieval city of Ganja (Arm. Ganjak, Arab. Ganza) was situated in the valley 
of the middle course of the river Kura (known as Kópog to classical authors and 


Note: I gratefully acknowledge the funding provided by the Research Centre for Anatolian Civiliza- 
tions (ANAMED), Koc University, Istanbul, which facilitated research for this Chapter. 


[6] Open Access. © 2023 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. (CBEANN This work is licensed 
under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110794687-017 
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called Kowr in Armenian, Mtkuari in Georgian, Kor in Persian, Kiir in Azeri and 
Kura in Russian), at the foot of the easternmost spurs of the Lesser Caucasus, 
which descend to the pre-Caspian planes in the north-easterly and easterly direc- 
tions.’ The city lay close to the mouth of the homonymous stream emptying into 
the Kura, 6-7 km downstream of present-day Gəncə (formerly Elizavetpol, Kirova- 
bad and Kanuo) in Azerbaijan. 

The “Guide through the Country" (A$xarhac'oyc') of Anania of Shirak (c. 610- 
680) allows us to conclude that Gandzak lay in what since the Arsacid period — 
or even since earlier times — had been the land of Utik (Utik; a collective plural 
of the ethnonym Uti, also spelt Oti in Armenian, certainly related to the ethnonym 
Udi on the territory of present-day Azerbaijan). Anania notably indicates that the 
Uti land is situated “between Arc'ax and the river Kowr"? After the Arsacid mon- 
archy in Armenia had been suppressed in 428, Utik, together with other principal- 
ities and districts of the right bank of the Kura, was attached to Albania? This 
change in Albania's geography rendered the Armenian linguistic and cultural 
influence in this country more intense. 

When, during the later part of the 5™ century, the administrative centre of 
Albania had shifted to the fortress of Perozapat near the ancient Armenian city 
of Partaw (later Barda'a in Islamic sources, near present-day Bərdə in Azerbaijan) 
in the lowland of Utik — a territory which had still largely (or even predominant- 
ly) been inhabited by Armenians and Armenian speakers -, the linguistic and 
ethnic demarcation between the two countries progressively faded. The name 
Aluank' (which is known to classical authors as Albania, but which in Armenian 
can also render the collective noun Albanians, in later Armenian sources some- 
times spelt as Aluvank' or Atvank’) consequently spread not only onto the former 


1 Cf. Al’tman (1949: 6, 10-11); Minorsky (1953b: 39); Trever (1959: 266); Minorsky (1963: 29-32, 35- 
38, 155—156, 191 n. 10). 

2 A$xarhac yc, S77: pur She Upgupusy be Yep qhany (Whiston 1736: 360); see the discussion in 
Hewsen (1992: 195, 260-61, 294). Here, Anania is consonant with Ptolemy (Geography V.13.9 
[V.12.4]) who in the second century CE reckoned Otene amongst the Armenian lands situated 
between Euphrates, Kyros and Araxes, locating it precisely along the Kyros. See also Garsoian 
(1989: 498, 445—446). Aleksan Hakobyan (2009: 409) has observed that in early Armenian sources 
the root Uti- in the name of the land is sometimes spelt Oté- or Oti- (the land of Oti-aci-k’, of 
Oté-aci-k‘ or the Otiakan land), which is phonetically closer to the name mentioned by classical 
authors. As to the language of the Udi ethnos and its relation to Caucasian Albanian, cf. Chapter 5 
of this Handbook. 

3 Krymskiy (1934: 295); Trever (1959: 225); Minorsky (1963: 29); Toumanoff (1963: 475-484); Hako- 
byan (1987: 111-117); Hewsen (1992: 142); Martin-Hisard (2000: 407); Aleksidze and Mahé in Gip- 
pert et al. (2008: I, viii). 
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Armenian provinces, but also onto other Christian, ethnically mixed, lands lying 
on the right bank of the middle course of the Kura.* 

In 551-555 or soon afterwards, after the Khazar incursions had rendered the 
Caspian coast highly insecure, also the see of the Albanian Catholicos was trans- 
ferred from ancient Col (or Coray) near present-day Derbent (Darband in Islamic 
sources) in Dagestan to Partaw. In the first part of the composite History of the 
Albanians (a title which can also be translated as History of the Country of the 
Albanians) written in Armenian between the 8™ and the end of the 10™ century 
we find a confirmation that the right bank of the Kura, a broad and deep river, 
as well as the marshlands frequent along its banks, offered better protection 
from hostile incursions.? Whilst under Islamic rule ecclesiastical hierarchy and 
institutions were the only form of autonomy left to the non-Muslims, the settle- 
ment of the primate of the Albanian Church in Utik further strengthened the 
perception of this land (on the part of both the Albanians and the Armenians) as 
a part of Albania. 

These developments notwithstanding, the memory of ancient Armenian geog- 
raphy lingered. The 8"-century Armenian author of the first two books of the 
History of the Albanians, who declares himself to come from Utik,’ calls his native 
land *The Eastern Border[land]s"." Clearly, at the centre of his mental map is the 
Ararat valley, i.e. Armenia’s heartland which is situated in the west. The idea of 
the *East" in Armenian historiography, from its inception, had been associated 
with Iran, whereas later the *Eastern Regions"? - ie. the lands occupying the 
eastern and the north-eastern slopes of the Lesser Caucasus and its “deep ra- 
vines"? — were those most closely approaching the Islamic world. As the most 
important city of the entire eastern Caucasus during David of Gandzak's time, 


4 Adontz (2006: 515); Toumanoff (1963: 477—478, 480—481, n. 189); Eghiazaryan (2010: 72); Hakob- 
yan (1987: 142-149, 244—245). 

5 See the History of the Albanians, book II, ch. 4 (Gasparean 2010: 163-164); see also the History 
of the Armenians by Yovhannes Draskhanakerttsi, ch. 63 (Ter-Vardanean 2010: 556). This location 
also facilitated the Sasanians' control of Albania; see Krymskiy (1934: 295, 298, n. 3); Barkhutare- 
ants' (1893: 55; 1895: 2). 

6 The provenance of the author of books I and II is known from his own declaration; see 
History of the Albanians, book 2, ch. 11 (Gasparean 2010: 184). Furthermore, Katankatoyk' (and, 
admittedly, also Dasxuran [var. Dasxurén]), with which the author of the History was associated 
in later centuries, is also situated in Utik. The aforementioned text — in which the village Katank- 
atoyk' is mentioned — does not imply, however, that the writer stemmed from the same. 

7 Uwfurup Upbikihg, see the History of the Albanians (39, 51, 64, 65, 135, 136, 149, and passim). 
Cf. Hakobyan (1987: 239, 247—248, 254-255, 268). 

8 Upb.bhg ynpfwipu, Dorfmann-Lazarev (2021: 258-259). 

9 Cf. the History of the Albanians, book I, ch. 28 (Gasparean 2010: 140); cf. also Stepanos Orbeli- 
an’s History of the Province of Sisakan, ch. 21 (Shahnazareants 1859: I, 122) / 20 (Emin 1861: 58). 
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Ganja was a point of contact between the lands possessing a complex Armenian- 
Albanian Christian identity and various Islamic populations reaching the pre- 
Caspian planes by successive waves from the south. 

The flat land that Ganja overlooks in the south-easterly direction had already 
largely been Islamicised by the 8" century. That region was suitable for pasturage 
of large herds, also so in winter, and in the course of the 10™ century Kurds, as 
later Türkomans, Turks and Mongols, made there their settlements.!° From the 
middle of the 8™ century, the main centres of Islamic power in the South-Eastern 
Caucasus developed precisely along the right bank of the Kura: first in Bardha'a 
by the mouth of the river Tartar (Arm. Tartu / T'art'ar, the chief right tributary 
of the middle Kura), then, after the decline of its military and economic impor- 
tance at the beginning of the 10™ century, in Ganja upstream of Bardha'a and, 
further upstream, in Shamkir (Arm. Samk'or, Arab. Samkür), thus occupying the 
main line of communication of the South-Eastern Caucasus, verging on its high- 
lands." 

Via the Kura, Ganja was linked to Tbilisi, Shamakhi and Derbent, whereas 
over the bridges across the Araxes to Ardabil and Tabriz, also profiting from the 
navigation on the Caspian sea.” Thanks to these lines of communication, the city 
could develop into a flourishing commercial centre affecting the economic activi- 
ties of a vast area. Al-Istakhri, a Persian geographer writing in Arabic at the end 
of the first half of the 10™ century - the first to leave us a description of the 
entire Muslim world - praises the city and the surrounding country in the highest 
terms.” The list of goods sold on the markets of Ganja and Bardha'a indicates 
that various Armenian principalities were involved in that trade." 


1.1 The Albanian Catholicoi's seats and peregrinations 


Nowhere else does historical Armenia possess such a clearly defined geographical 
boundary as that which separates the highlands of the Eastern Regions (encom- 


10 Recently, Andrew Peacock stressed the importance of the adaptability of the terrain and the 
climatic conditions for nomadic invaders as a factor explaining the advance of the Seljuk con- 
quests (2010: 128—129, 144—163). 

11 Zuckerman (2000: 568). 

12 Al'tman (1949: 12); Trever (1959: 266); Bartol’d (1963: 792); Manandian (1965: 139—140, 162-163); 
Ter-Ghewondyan (1976: 141). 

13 See the excerpt translated in Laurent and Canard (1980: 513—514). 

14 Cf. also al-Muqaddasi (writing, admittedly, in the 980s), in Laurent and Canard (1980: 539); 
Al'tman (1949: 12); Manandian (1965: 146-147); Trever (1959: 266). 
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passing Artsakh and, hence, the Karabagh” of the later centuries) from the Kura 
valley. Numerous Armenian fortresses, forts, monasteries, hermitages and villages 
of the Eastern Regions were situated in merely a few dozens of kilometres off 
Ganja. This proximity explains how, notwithstanding the on-going assimilation to 
the city’s Muslim majority, the Christian population of Ganja could continuously 
be alimented and maintain its cultural and religious identity, whilst the city even 
remained the seat of an archbishop of the Albanian Church.!$ 

Under Muslim pressure, however, the Albanian Catholicoi often preferred to 
settle in the mountainous regions lying east of Ganja. That area was covered by 
a web of impregnable forts, as well as a number of fortresses, erected on steep 
crags surrounded by woods, which offered protection to the monasteries built on 
the slopes beneath. A later historian from Ganja, Kirakos Gandzaketsi (1200/03— 
1271/2), specifies that the Albanian Catholicoi *did not possess a stable site for 
their see". Both the History of the Albanians and Kirakos speak of Catholicos 
Yovhannes (796-821) moving his see (kat'olikosaran) from Partaw to Berdak/ 
Berdakur/Berdak‘ar on the Tartar upstream, on the right bank of this river.!? 

In what follows, we propose succinctly to survey several exemplary cases of 
Catholicoi’s vicissitudes, which pertain to the period spanning from the turn of 
the 117/12" to the first third of the 13" century. This will allow us to apprehend 
some essential features of the interaction between the lowlands and the moun- 
tains that characterised the nachleben of Caucasian Albania. 

Stepanos Orbelian (1250/60—1303) speaks of Catholicos Stephen’? (1077-1103) 
retiring at an advanced age to the monastery Vahanavank 6.5 km north-west of 
Kapan, i.e. beyond the boundaries of the Albanian patriarchate and already on 
the territory of the metropolitan eparchy of Siunik’ as Orbelian specifies?? This 
occurred during the lifetime of Shahandukht and Katay, the younger sisters of 
Senekerim I (c. 1072-1094) who was not only king of Siunik' but also titular king 


15 For the etymology of this toponym, see Dorfmann-Lazarev (2021: 287—288, n. 175). 

16 Ganja for centuries maintained an important Armenian population. The end to the Armenian 
presence in the middle Kura valley was put by the Azerbaijanis' riots of November 1988 in 
Kirovabad (today, Ganca); the city was almost entirely emptied of its Armenian inhabitants be- 
fore the end of 1989, i.e. c. two years before the demise of the Soviet Union; see Oganezov and 
Kharatyan (2014). 

17 Suununnnéi iibrh w[9nnn, (Melik-Ohanjanyan 1961: 182). 

18 History of the Albanians, book 3, ch. 24 (Gasparean 2010: 424); Kirakos, ch. 6 (Melik-Ohanjan- 
yan 1961: 198). 

19 The name “Stephen” is variously spelt in Armenian sources as Step‘anos or Step'annos. 

20 This monastery was built in 911/912 by one Vahan who was a son of Dzagik prince of Kovsa- 
kan and Baghk (c. 895-906); see Orbelian's History, ch. 45 (Shahnazareants 1859: I, 284—285) / 44 
(Emin 1861: 174-175). 
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of Albania.” In Vahanavank, Catholicos Stephen was also subsequently buried,” 
and his gravestone is preserved, bearing a versified epitaph: “I, Lord Step'anos, 
the Catholicos of Albania (alvanic' kat'olikos), pressed by Muslims (tacik), came to 
repose in the vaulted narthex (gawit of the church built by the God-loving queen 
Shahandukht and by Katay".? 

Mkhitar Gosh (c. 1135-1213), another writer from Ganja, provides us in his 
Chronography with details concerning the consecration of a Catholicos of Cauca- 
sian Albania, which was celebrated on the day of Pentecost in 1139.4 From Kira- 
kos of Gandzak we know that David of Gandzak was involved in the correspon- 
dence with the Armenian Catholicos, which preceded the election of Gagik to the 
throne of Catholicos of the Albanian Church as Grigores (1139-1145). The ceremo- 
ny took place in the fortress of the king of Lori, Abbas I Bagratuni (c. 1100—1145), 
in his patrimonial district of Tawush;? the fortress is situated on the left bank of 
the stream Dzoraget (Joroy get in ancient Armenian sources) emptying into the 
Kura upstream of Ganja. Built by his grandfather David the Landless (989/991- 
1046/1048), it is perched atop a wedge-shaped crag formed by the deep bed of the 
Dzoraget and its left tributary, the Lori (see Fig. 1).2° Abbas Bagratuni could as- 
sume such a prominent role in the consecration of an Albanian catholicos be- 
cause since king Gurgen-Kvirike I (982-989), the kings of Lori had been recognised 
as titular kings of Albania.’ 

The Catholicos’s seat was then set in the retreat of the fort known as Kat'olik- 
osi Kar, ie. *Catholicos's Crag". Doubts persist as to its location?? The height 


21 Cf. Toumanoff (1976: 72, 241, 525 [A xvii], 532 [A xxx]); cf. Chapter 14 of this Handbook (La 
Porta). 

22 See Orbelian’s History, ch. 45 (Shahnazareants 1859: I, 284—287) / 44 (Emin 1861: 174-176). 

23 Barkhudaryan (1960: 139, no. 408); Ulubabyan (1975: 97); Hakobyan (2020: 264). 

24 Mkhitar, Chronography (Manandyan and Acharyan 2014b: 606); Kirakos, ch. 10 (Melik-Ohan- 
janyan 1961: 199-200). 

25 Toumanoff (1976: 112). 

26 41?0'9.5" N, 44725523" E. 

27 Cf. Mkhitar Ayrivanetsi's Chronographical History (Patkanean 1867: 75). 

28 In the past, Katolikosi Kar was often identified with Shikakar and recognised in the ruined 
fortress not remote from the princely residence of Khokhanaberd (40?327" N, 46?3151" E; both 
crags situated between the headwaters of the stream Khachen and its right tributary Kolatak), 
ie. in the very heart of Artsakh. Lying in the territory of the village Karaglukh situated between 
the rivers Karkar and Khachen and towering over surrounding heights, the fortress offers a 
view which once commanded numerous forts in the two valleys (see Figs. 2-4). Together with 
Khokhanaberd and a few other fortresses, with which it was linked by a system of visual commu- 
nication via beacons, as well as by paths and tunnels, it provided the principality of Khachen, 
in Shahen Mkrtchyan's words, with a *powerful defensive ring"; see Mkrtchyan (1989: 165-167); 
Sargsyan (2002: 79-80). Archaeological excavations have never been carried out in the region. 
The fortress covers an area of 20 000 square meters, over which S. Sargsyan has counted at least 
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Fig. 1: The bed of the river Dzoraget watched from the air. 


known under the name of Kat'olikosac' Sar (i.e. “Catholicoi’s Mountain") or under 
the abridged form of Kat'ulkasar, is a short mountainous chain stretching along 
the right bank of the river Tartar mentioned above, one of the main lines of 
communication between the Eastern Regions and Siunik.?? Recently, the Karabagh 
ethnographer Slava Sargsyan has proposed to identify Kat'olikosi K'ar with the 
fort nowadays bearing the name of Sngrateli K'ar (i.e. the *Rouge Crag", certainly 
on account of the characteristic taint of its rock) on the territory of the village 
Maghavuz situated atop one of the heights of this chain. This is, avows Sargsyan, 
the only fortification perceptible nowadays in the Kat'olikosac' Sar?? Remains of 
fortifications on the crag's slopes indicate, according to the scholar, that Sngrateti 
Kar and the fortress lying beneath and known as Mayrak‘atak/Mariamk alak (i.e. 


26 constructions from the past centuries. The late medieval church of the Mother of God in the 
centre of the village reposes on the foundations of a 13"-century basilica. Numerous monuments 
are also to be found in the surroundings, amongst which Sargsyan has notably identified ten 
khachkars dated to the 12**-13 centuries (in the villages Khanabad and Norshen/Sardarashen), 
some carrying anthropomorphic representations characteristic of Karabagh, and a chapel in 
Khanabad, built in 1224 (1993: 80, 83, 85-88, 91, 93-94). Recently, S. Sargsyan has rejected the 
identification of Shikakar with Karaglukh (oral communication). 

29 Cf. Manandyan (1936: 202, 203); Mkrtchyan (1989: 33-34). 

30 Oral communication; cf. Fig. 5. 
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Fig. 2: The ruins of a fortress in Karaglukh, sometimes identified as Kat otikosi K'ar. 


“City of the Mother [of God]” or “City of Mary”, in the village Vaghuhas), compris- 
ing a church built in 1183, represented in the past a single fortified complex.’ 

Of all the locations inhabited at various moments by the Albanian primates 
this is the only one to retain their memory in its very name, which indicates its 
privileged character. Admittedly, also the later Catholicos Step'annos (1155-1195) 
once resided in Katotikosi Kar, because Kirakos preserves for us an account, 
which will be discussed in more detail below, in which an Emir of Ganja invites 
the Catholicos to celebrate the sanctification of water in this city. This celebration 
provokes an unhappy incident after which the Catholicos is constrained to leave 
for Khachen, i.e. the central part of Artsakh — never again to return to Ganja.? 
Admittedly, it is to Kat'olikosi K'ar, lying in the heart of the principality of 
Khachen, that he departs. 

Catholicos Yovhannes (1195-1235) first established his see in Carek‘ on the 
left bank of the upper course of the stream Shamkor. Kirakos's History allows us 
furthermore to suppose that Yovhannes was not the first to retire to this location, 


31 See Mkrtchyan (1989: 48-49). 
32 Kirakos, ch. 6 (Melik-Ohanjanyan 1961: 181); cf. note 84 below. 
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Fig. 3: The ruins of a fortress in Karaglukh, with the valley of the river Karkar in the background. 


Fig. 4: The ruins of a fortress in Karaglukh. 
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Fig. 5: Sngrateli Kar. 


because at an earlier point the historian specifies that a cave (probably, earlier a 
site of hermitage) near the fortress of Carek‘ served as a refuge for Albanian 
primates.” Later Yovhannes sought protection further north, by the princes Zakar- 
ian of Lori and Somkhiti, Zakare II (1187—1212/1213) and his brother Ivane (71233), 
who at the end of the 12™ — beginning of the 13™ century came to control a vast 
territory stretching from the Kura to the Araxes.” Prince Ivane offered Catholicos 
Yovhannes a residence in the monastery of Khamshi on the left bank of the upper 
course of the stream Dzegam (Zakam) which empties into the Kura upstream of 
the Shamkor (and downstream of the Dzoraget).55 

This fragmentary information does not allow us, of course, to reconstruct the 
entire map of the Albanian primates' dwellings and peregrinations. Yet we may 
conclude therefrom that they were often hosted by Armenian and Armenian- 
Georgian princely families in the upper streams of the middle Kura's right tribu- 
taries which densely *rule" the river's right bank between the Khachen in the 


33 Kirakos, ch. 6 (Melik-Ohanjanyan 1961: 178, 182). 
34 Toumanoff (1976: 291). 
35 Kirakos, ch. 6 (Melik-Ohanjanyan 1961: 182). 
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south-east and the Aghstev (Alstew in Armenian sources) in the north-west, as 
well as by princes of Siunik' further west. Most of these families claimed to the 
title of Kings of Albania. That neither residence became durable may not be 
entirely unrelated to the prelates' intentions: deprived of a secure base in the 
Kura valley, from which they would be able to commute to the narrow wooded 
ravines of the Eastern Regions, they were constrained to itinerant lifestyle across 
this extremely rugged area in order to maintain the bonds of friendship with the 
local Christian princes and to exercise supervision of their flock. 


1.2 The Kurds of the Pre-Caspian lowlands 


In Mkhitar Gosh’s list of the ecclesiastics convened for the consecration of Gagik- 
Grigores in Tavush in 1139, the prelate of Ganja bears the highest title, that of an 
archbishop.?$ The archbishopric of Ganja remained the most visible sign of en- 
during ecclesiastical presence in the Albanian lowland. Ganja must intermittingly 
also have hosted Catholicoi. This is suggested by Kirakos who, in his account of 
the earthquake that befell Ganja in 1139, specifies that Catholicos Gagik-Grigores 
survived the disaster?" This should indicate that the newly elected Catholicos 
visited the city before parting to Artsakh, most certainly receiving on this occa- 
sion the Emir's investiture. As has already been indicated, Kirakos furthermore 
accounts of Badr al-din, the Emir of Ganja, inviting Catholicos Stephen (1155-1195) 
with his clergy solemnly to celebrate the rite of the sanctification of water in that 
city?? This ecclesiastical presence instilled in the Albanians’ and Armenians’ 
minds the perception of Ganja as, in Mkhitar's words, the “capital city of Alba- 
nia"? 

David of Gandzak (Dawit' Ganjakeci), whose activity will be discussed in Sec- 
tion 2 below, was born in c. 1065, when Ganja was still the capital city of the 
Kurdish Shaddadids (970/71-1075) who held sway over a large part of the planes 
of the south-eastern Caucasus. Kurds had first massively reached the South Cauca- 
sus in the first half of the 10 century via the neighbouring Azerbaijan (Adarbay- 
&àn) lying south of the Araxes, then colonising the middle Araxes valley south- 
west of Mt Ararat and, eventually, the warm and fertile Mugan plane (Mowakan 


36 Mkhitar Gosh, Chronography: wpSpbujpulmynu (Manandyan and Acharyan 2014b: 606b, 1. 8). 

37 Kirakos, ch. 10 (Melik-Ohanjanyan 1961: 200); cf. Chapter 15A of this Handbook (Gippert) for 
Kirakos's text. 

38 Kirakos, ch. 6 (Melik-Ohanjanyan 1961: 179-180). 

39 Mkhitar Gosh, Martyrdom of St Khostrov: jw2fuupSt Ugnuwipg h ui gpuipuiqurpu, np [nh 
¢widwl (Manandyan and Acharyan 2014a: 577, Il. 2-3). 
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in Armenian sources) at the confluence of the Araxes with the Kura, as mercenary 
soldiers in the service of Arab emirates established in the Kura valley. From 
Armenian and Arabic sources we also hear of Kurdish chieftains serving Armeni- 
an princes of the Eastern Regions in the second half of the 10 century. 

By colonising the lowlands, Kurds absorbed numerous Albanians and Arme- 
nianised Albanians. Various cases of reciprocal integration of Kurds and Armeni- 
ans must have been facilitated by the fact that in spite of differences in their 
social organisation and economy, the Kurds had been living in close proximity to 
the Armenians south and south-east of Lake Van since the first centuries CE, or 
even from more remote times, whence at an early date many of them had migrat- 
ed to the middle Araxes valley.? From Arab sources we are also informed of the 
spread of Christianity amongst Kurds before the 10 century.? During David's 
time the Kurds were yet only superficially Islamicised,*^ being even apt to assimi- 
late various Christian practices of the colonised populations, which facilitated 
contacts with Christians. As we shall see below (Section 2), this feature of the 
Kurdish society of Ganja is reflected in David's book. 

With the Shaddadids, the Kurds' language and customs spread over the pre- 
Caspian lowlands, even becoming dominant in certain areas before the end of 
the 10?" century. The Kurdish character of the lowlands must have remained 
preponderant also for a certain time after 1075, when Ganja and its surrounding 
lands were surrendered to Alp-Arslan’s commander Shav Tegin (Sawtigin)./9 Tür- 
koman and Turkish tribes, which had already been filtering into the South Cauca- 
sus and Armenia before the first Turkic incursions into these lands between 1016 


40 Ter-Ghewondyan (1976: 110—111). 

41 See the text translated by Minorsky (1953b: 12; cf. also 14) and commented by him (1953b: 39- 
40, 71-72). The author of the text, Ahmad b. Lutfullah, known as Müneccim Basi (i.e. “Chief 
Astronomer"), had access to numerous sources, and notably to the History of Derbent and Shir- 
van (Ta’rih al-Bàb wa Sarwan) completed towards 1075 by an expert in Islamic law who lived in 
close neighbourhood to Ganja, to the History of Arran written by an author from Barda‘a and 
to other local chronicles. His work is preserved in an abridged Turkish translation of 1730; cf. 
Minorsky (1953b: 9, cf. also 3-5, and 1963: 15-19). Cf. Vardan Areweltsi, S 82 (1862: 138); Kirakos, 
ch. 4 (Melik-Ohanjanyan 1961: 162-163); Conrad (2018: 178—179). 

42 Minorsky (1953b: 128); Asatryan (1997: 7); James (2007: 101—126). 

43 Poladyan (1985: 159). 

44 Relying on the data of taxation, Arshak Poladyan estimates that the massive Islamicisation 
in the midst of the Kurds only began between the 9™ and the 10*' century; see Poladyan (1985: 
159-60, 165, 168; 1987: 70-73); James (2008: 114—115). 

45 Minorsky (1953b: 35-39). 

46 On the Turkish conquests in Adarbaygan (lying south of the Araxes) and the South Caucasus 
see Minorsky (1953b: 24-25, 48, 54); Bosworth (1968: 95). 
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and 1029,*” intermingled there with Kurds, adopted the Kurdish tongue and cus- 
toms and, over time, became absorbed into the Kurdish majority.*® This explains 
why Turks are never mentioned in David's book: the Armenians still looked at 
the Turkic newcomers through the *prism" of the Kurdish population of the re- 
gion,?? and this in spite of the considerable differences in lifestyle between the 
Kurds and the Turks, still perceptible in the 12 century, as well as their recipro- 
cal hostility noticed in contemporary sources. 


1.3 Interethnic exchanges in the Kura valley 


The Armenian cultural presence in the Kura valley, thence also extending further 
east, is attested by numerous signs of Armenian influence on northern Kurdish 
dialects (Kurmanji), i.e. the varieties of Kurdish which are mostly spoken, by both 
Muslims and Yezidis, in the South Caucasus and which have preserved numerous 
archaic features. Of the 278 Armenian lexical units attested in these dialects, 
Garnik Asatryan identifies c. ten Armenian loanwords — mostly names of wild 
plants, as well as words relating to agriculture, husbandry and money exchange - 
which are datable precisely to the 11?—12'^ centuries. In dating these linguistic 
encounters, Asatryan relies on both the phonetical evolutions of Armenian and 
Kurdish and the semantic shifts that occurred in Armenian during the second 
millennium CE.” These loanwords reflect protracted and close economic ex- 
changes between the two populations in the South Caucasus and indicate that by 
reaching the region, the Kurds inherited from the local Armenians and Armenian- 
ised Albanians various skills especially relating to the cultivation of the land and 
commerce. 

Whilst during the first decades of the Turkic inroads into the South Caucasus 
the Turks' absorption within the Kurdish majority can be observed, a reverse 
process will occur with the Turks' increasing flow. Indeed, the Kurdish dialects 
spoken today in the South Caucasus have more than other regional Kurdish idi- 
oms been influenced by Turkish. As already Vladimir Minorsky pointed out, the 
Kurdish past of numerous settlements on both banks of the middle-low Kura 


47 Yuzbashyan (1962: 146—151); Agajanov and Yuzbashyan (1965: 147—151, 155, 158). 
48 Gordlevskiy (1941: 46); Ocak (2009: 361). 

49 Dorfmann-Lazarev (2022: 277—321). 

50 James (2008: 119—120; 2010: 7-8). 

51 MacKenzie (1986: 482-483); Asatryan (1997: 7-8); Haig (2007: 402, 404, 411—412). 
52 Asatryan (1997: 9-10; 2001: 62-65; 2009: 39-40). 
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valley, especially in the flat area of Bardha'a, is also reflected in numerous con- 
temporary Azerbaijani toponyms built upon kurd-.?? 

Whilst mentioning Armenians, Georgians and Kurds, David — as well as his 
contemporaries — does not mention Albanians. By his time Albanian must already 
have been extinguished as a written and liturgical language. In point of fact, 
already two centuries earlier, the Armenian Catholicos John of Draskhanakert (c. 
848-929), who was personally acquainted with the former Caucasian Albania, 
specifies that his contemporary Albanian princes recognised themselves as be- 
longing to the same “people” (Zolovurd) as the Armenians.” 

The Azerbaijani language and toponymy do not allow us to detect any sign 
of cultural influence that the remainder of Albanian speakers could have exerted 
on the newcomers. The exchanges between the Turkophones and the local Arme- 
nians were, on the contrary, noticeable, as is witnessed by the Armenian loan- 
words in Azeri. Such loanwords relate especially to agriculture, various crafts 
and religion, reflecting the conversion of the newcomers to sedentary life; cf., 
e.g, kotan (Arm. > Az.) ‘plough’, petak (Arm.) > pətək (Az) ‘hive’, tel (Arm.) 
‘thread, string’ > tel (Az.) ‘thread, string, hair’, xac (Arm.) > xaç (Az.) ‘cross’, čap 
(Arm.) ‘measure’ > çap (Az. ‘calibre’, and other words.” 

Armenian influence on the Turkic newcomers during the first stages of the 
occupation of Armenia and Asia Minor by the latter has, besides, since long been 
observed by scholars who studied notarial acts preserved in Islamic charitable 
trusts (waqf) of Anatolia, especially those pertaining to the 13 century.* It is 
sensible to surmise that in the South Caucasus, the first durable contacts between 
Armenians and Turks took place precisely in the heterogenous Kurdish milieu of 
the cities on the Kura, which is reflected in David’s book. The syncretic character 
of that milieu, of which we shall speak in what follows, was propitious for such 
close contacts.” 


53 Minorsky (1953b: 32, n.18; 34, n. 1). 

54 Yovhannes Draskhanakerttsi's History, ch. 44 (Ter-Vardanean 2010: 492). 

55 The number of Armenian loanwords in the Turkish of Anatolia is much higher; cf. Dankoff 
(1995). 

56 Turan (1948: 50, 67-71); see also 2.1 below. 

57 Cf. Nikitine (1975: 352—53). 
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2 David of Gandzak 


According to Kirakos of Gandzak, David son of Alawik (Dawit' Alawkay-ordi), also 
known as David of Gandzak, was born in the vicinity of Ganja.°° The date of 
his death may be determined in 1140 by juxtaposing the data contained in the 
concluding chapter of his book, in Mkhitar Gosh, in Kirakos of Gandzak and in 
Vardan Areweltsi (another historian coming from the region of Ganja and writing 
between 1267 and 1271).8? In his *Exhortations", by which he intended to prevent 
the Christians' assimilation within the Muslim majority of the former Caucasian 
Albania, David provides us with numerous details regarding the close contacts 
entertained by Armenians and Kurds.9! 

David's book has but very seldom been used as a source of history of the 
South Caucasus because it does not easily fit into any known category of historical 
documents. In the earliest surviving manuscript, dating to the 12" or the 13™ cen- 
tury, it is entitled “Admonitory Exhortations (xratk' zgušacuciék') said by Varda- 
pet Dawit‘, surnamed Alawik's Son, concerning various questions of confession".8? 
David's meticulous consideration of particular situations arising in daily life indu- 
ces us to conclude that he exercised his activity of confessor in a city with mixed 
population, most likely in Ganja. According to Kirakos of Gandzak, David's book 
was written as a reply to questions posed to the learned vardapet by a priest 
from this city. 

The name of David's father is unknown from Armenian onomastics and most 
likely derives from the Northern Kurdish word for "flame", alav8? As for the 
suffix -ik, this is widespread in the formation of Armenian personal names. That 
the author's name was retained in this form, uncommon for Armenian onomas- 
tics, may point to the memory of his Kurdish ancestry. 

Sixteen articles in the collection examine various cases of contact with the 
people called either “Kurds” (k'urdk') or aylazgi. The term “Kurds” could, in fact, 
encompass diverse populations. Vladimir Minorsky stressed the heterogeneity of 
Kurdish tribes, whereas Arshak Poladyan more recently observed that in Arabic 


58 Section 2 (excepting 2.2) largely relies on the present author’s extensive study, see Dorfmann- 
Lazarev (2022: 277-321), whilst expanding on it on a number of points. 

59 Kirakos, ch. 1 (Melik-Ohanjanyan 1961: 116). 

60 The date of David's death is examined in detail in Dorfmann-Lazarev (2022: 278-280). 

61 Hovsepean (1951: col. 307); Hovhannisean (2012: 675). 

62 Ms. Yerevan, Matenadaran, 5607 (12 c.), fol. 177r; cf. Dowsett (1961b: 1, cf. also ii). Cf. Dashian 
(1895-1896: 656); Tigranyan (1918: 99, 141-142, 146); Marr (1920: 98); Melikset-Bek (2016: 169-174). 
Charles Dowsett proposed the title of “Penitential” for his edition of the “Exhortations” accompa- 
nied by an English translation (Dowsett 1961b and 1961c). 

63 See Chyet (2003: 3); cf. also Acharyan (1942: 73 s. v. Alawik). 
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sources the term “Kurds” could also designate various cattle-breeding and semi- 
nomadic populations assimilated to the Kurds on account of their lifestyle. Since 
Turks had already been infiltrating the Kurdish majority from the end of the 
10" — beginning of the 11" century, the term “Kurds” in David's book most likely 
denotes various ethnic groups that at that time participated in the Muslim major- 
ity, among others both Islamicised Albanians and Armenians, and Turkic new- 
comers.85 

The compound lexeme aylazgi etymologically indicates someone of foreign, 
or different, tribe or race. Relying on its biblical and canonical usages, it can be 
translated by the compound *outsider".56 From an early Islamic period onwards, 
this term was adopted in Armenian for designating the Muslims,9" later even 
assuming this meaning as its predominant acceptation. Largely unintelligible to 
non-Armenians, its employment became widespread as a code-name in religious- 
ly mixed environments where it could not arouse suspicion or provoke hostile 
reactions by Muslims towards Armenians. 

We may notice that although the terms *Kurds" and aylazgi overlap, they are 
not identical in David's book: in one instance we find the expression *aylazgis 
and Kurds”.® This distinction is an echo of the heterogeneity of the non-Christian 
population present in Ganja: it may especially reflect diverse levels of its Islamici- 
sation, the diversity of the Kurdish tribes of Ganja® or the author's awareness of 
the Turks' diversity vis-à-vis the Kurds. 

In his *Exhortations" David endeavours in particular to prevent the sharing 
of meals with non-Christians, i.e. the most frequent occasions of close socialisa- 
tion of the two groups. He lists the kinds of food"? and beverages” which must 
be excluded from the use by the Armenians, should they have either been tasted 
or handled by *outsiders"."? He also excludes the sharing of crockery and other 
vessels. The “outsiders” are furthermore excluded from the process of preparing 


64 Minorsky (1943: 75-76; 1945: 78-79); Poladyan (1999: 53-54); cf also James (2008: 93-102, 121- 
123; 2010: 15). 

65 Cf. James (2008: 104). 

66 The pertaining canonical sources are analysed in Dorfmann-Lazarev (2022: 290—291). 

67 Thomson (2005a: 38-39). 

68 "Exhortation 56”: usrgmusqqu ün fü h pnspqhu (Dowsett 1961b: 50). 

69 Poladyan (1987: 11). 

70 “Exhortation 10" (Dowsett 1961b: 17, ll. 4-5 / 1961c: 14, Il. 20-21); the list of fruits is expanded 
in ms. Yerevan, Matenadaran, 10953 (17" c.), fol. 130r. 

71 “Exhortation 10" (Dowsett 1961b: 17, ll. 5-6 / 1961c: 14, 21-22); the list of beverages is expanded 
in ms. Yerevan, Matenadaran, 834 (Isfahan, 1621 CE), fol. 9v. 

72 “Exhortation 10”: Ywut wywaqny (np) glibpulgmp bp pfpn'ul (Dowsett 1961b: 16). 

73 Divergent forms of purification of crockery are stipulated in various recensions of *Exhorta- 
tion 12" (Dowsett 1961b: 17 / 1961c: 15 and ms. Yerevan, Matenadaran, 834, fols. 9v—10r). 
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bread” and wine.” Moreover, David aims to prevent the practice of Armenian 
women feeding Kurdish children at the breast." Such detailed prohibitions reveal 
the extent of the Kurds’ involvement in the Armenians’ households and in their 
daily life. Whilst some references suggest that Kurds were clients of Armenians, 
the other point to the converse: contacts thus took place in both the wealthier 
and the poorer strata of the population. No article in the “Exhortations” allows 
us to appraise differences in the lifestyle of the Armenians and the Kurds. This 
“muteness” of David’s book has to reflect the advanced spread of sedentary econ- 
omy in the social organisation of the Ganja Kurds during the 12" century." 


2.1 Religious syncretism amongst Kurds, Turks 
and Armenians 


David’s book is revelatory of the syncretic religious world of his contemporary 
Kurds. He intends to prevent them from entering churches” and to outlaw the 
“habit” entertained by some priests of baptising the children of “outsiders”. It is 
explained that such outsiders ask for baptism not by accepting the Christian faith 
but by taking Christian sacraments for propitiatory rites." David also speaks of 
outsiders keeping crosses as apotropaic objects in their homes, and of Christians 
selling crosses to outsiders.?? 

Celebrating sacraments with the participation of Muslims could expose the 
Christians to the accusation of proselytising. The unforeseeable consequences that 
Christians could suffer on such occasions are reflected in Kirakos of Gandzak's 
account (to which we briefly referred in Section 1) pertaining to the end of the 
12 century. Badr al-din, the Emir of Ganja, eager to assist at a Christian solemni- 
ty, invites Catholicos Stephen (1155-1195) through an envoy to celebrate the rite 
of the sanctification of water on the feast of the Epiphany in the city: 


74 “Exhortation 12” (Dowsett 1961b: 17-18 / 1961b: 15). 

75 Divergent contacts of outsiders with grapes in vineyards are envisaged in various recensions 
of *Exhortation 11" (Dowsett 1961b: 17, Il. 10—11 / 1961c: 14, Il. 27-28 and mss. Yerevan, Matenada- 
ran, 2576 [16*^ c.], fol. 161r and 2802 [1644 CE], fol. 98v). 

76 *Exhortation 20" (Dowsett 1961b: 21 / 1961c: 18). 

77 Cf. James (2010: 7-10, 12). 

78 Diverse forms of purification of a church are stipulated in various recensions of *Exhortation 
13" (Dowsett 1961b: 18, 1. 28 / 1961c: 16, 1. 4 and ms. Yerevan, Matenadaran, 10953, fol. 130v). 

79 “Exhortation 21" (Dowsett 1961b: 21-22 / 1961c: 18-19); cf. Tannous (2010: 469—470, n. 1120) 
discussing analogous situations arising in the 7" century in Upper Mesopotamia. 

80 *Exhortation 93" (Dowsett 1961b: 77 / 1961c: 65). 
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I have heard that the Christians exult greatly when they bless water. Behold, your feast is 
now approaching; call your Catholicos with his clergy, as is your custom, and bless the 
water in the city, so that we may also rejoice together with you.81 


Numerous Muslim inhabitants of the city next assist at the rite celebrated with 
the participation of bishops and vardapets accompanying the Catholicos. When it 
comes to dipping chrism in the water? some participants stir up the Muslim 
crowd by exclaiming: 


Behold, this Emir has made all of us Christians! For what else do the Christians do if not 
baptising and anointing? And we all, drinking of this water and washing in it, all indeed 
have as a consequence become unfaithful and apostates.?? 


Apparently, the preposterous conjecture of the Emir's Christian proselytising did 
not convince all, for Kirakos also cites another guilt that was imputed to him. 
According to the delators, Muslims found themselves constrained by Christian 
clergy to transgress their law because the chrism was not of vegetable origin: 
“This Emir has dispossessed us all of our faith, for he let the head of the Christians 
cast pork fat into our waters (i jurs mer)". As a result, the Catholicos is arrested 
to ransom, whereby, stripped of his various treasures, *he went to the country of 
Khachen and never again dared enter within the boundaries of Gandzak”.** This 
story confirms that in the 12™ century, Kurds of Ganja could be eager to assist at 
Christian ceremonies and that such shared participation was fraught with dan- 
gers for the Christians. 

The lack of centres of Islamic learning in the South Caucasus favoured vari- 
ous forms of cultural blending and religious syncretism.5 These may be gleaned 


81 Kirakos, ch. 6: ln L Ii, pt ppbuumbui | p fbówujEu [rip [gh wn'ibu, gape op<ubu 
qompi: Upp ununiblg mot dbp Sbpdbuy E, yngbur qlnua|2nanqhlinuši dbp þing ypugnotbprp, npuku 
undļnpni fth L dbp, L opStbgl p ggn.n h purqui phu, qh L bp ebplpbugnep pun aby (Melik-Ohanjanyan 
1961: 179, 11. 7-10). 

82 According to the “Canon of Blessing the Water on the Day of the Epiphany”, as attested in 
the earliest preserved recensions (10*^ and 11?^ cc.) of the mastoc' books, i.e. the Armenian eucho- 
logia (Ter-Vardanean 2012a: 342b-360a; Conybeare 1905: 165-178), at the very end of the ceremony 
the celebrant *makes the sign of the Lord with the cross and the chrism" upon the water, whereas 
a 12‘_13"-century recension of the mastoc' directs him precisely “to pour out the chrism into 
the water" (Ter-Vardanean 2012a: 360a; Conybeare 1905: 178, n. b). 

83 Kirakos, ch. 6: Urwupþh qufbibubwt pnhuanuibusp wpwp unfhpusju, gh gh^us unbjh wtb 
prpunntibuyph, puyg [Ph Shypnb L oSwibi: be fp unfhubphbuñ, pdujbid'p h 9pnju yuyu be 
[nzuriunf p h uifurüL, unf btb phut bp www p bp Ju quif Shunk l nbwuilinpn qup (Melik-Ohanjanyan 
1961: 180, ll. 8-12). 

84 Kirakos, ch. 6: Cope h Iirifuriu huusb'un l ug né DU SU ifinurüby h uu wtu Suidwlqu (Melik- 
Ohanjanyan 1961: 181, ll. 5-6). 

85 Bertel’s (1962: 27). 
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from David's younger Muslim contemporary from Ganja, Nezam ad-Din Abul- 
‘Ala’ Ganjavi (c. 1101-1160), a court poet of the Shahs of Shirvan. However, while 
acknowledging Jewish and Christian writings — both canonical and apocryphal, 
such as Abraham's scrolls, as well as their heroes —,°° Abul-‘Ala specifies that he 
abstains from visiting Christian shrines. In this way he indirectly admits that his 
Muslim contemporaries did visit them.9" 

Syncretic practices, and even the partial adoption of Christianity (or, in the 
light of the earlier spread of Christianity amongst Kurds, here we may in fact 
sometimes deal with a return to the Christianity of their grandparents or forefa- 
thers), also occurred later amongst Kurds and Turks across Anatolia. It is mainly 
from Southern Armenia, Asia Minor and Northern Mesopotamia, however, and 
not from the South Caucasus, that most of the available sources regarding the 
intermingling between Christians and Muslims, as well as syncretism in their 
midst, reach us. Various baptismal rites performed on Muslims or their children, 
mainly with therapeutical intentions, are documented in Greek and Syriac sour- 
ces from the 12? century, as well as by later Western travellers to the East.9? A 
West Syriac synod convened in 1153 in the monastery of Mar Hananya outside 
Mardin speaks of a baptismal rite different from an ordinary Christian baptism, 
which was probably aimed at those Kurds and Turks who had not yet been pro- 
foundly Islamicised.9? It must reflect the period of change marked by institutional 
indeterminacy in the region, which followed the Seljuk conquests. In that new 
political situation the Islamic authorities were not yet in the position to control 
the strict application of legal norms.?? 

Valuable data regarding the contacts between Christians and such popula- 
tions can be gleaned from notarial acts preserved in Islamic charitable trusts 
(waqf). Scholars have suggested that during the initial stages of the occupation 
of Armenia and Asia Minor by Turkic tribes, a superficial conversion to Christian- 
ity was frequent amongst them. Importantly, such a conversion also occurred on 
the territories where a Turkish, nominally Muslim, administration had already 


86 Bertel's (1962: 40). 

87 Bertel's (1962: 41). On the veneration of Armenian churches and Gospel codices by Zaza Kurds 
of the Qizilbash obedience in the area of Dersim at the second half of the 19™ century, as well 
as on the presence of Biblical and Evangelical figures in their spiritual world, see Sruandzteants 
(1885: 144-146). On the syncretism amongst Turks see also Smirnov (1899: 150—157). Cf. also the 
description of a site south of Quba, in Reineggs (1796: 142, 168). 

88 Cf. the commentary on Canon 84 of the Quinisext council (Rhalles and Potles 1852: 498; Taylor 
2015: 438-440; Dorfmann-Lazarev 2022: 299—301). 

89 Taylor (2015: 438-440, 444-447); cf. Poladyan (1987: 54-55, 68). 

90 Dorfmann-Lazarev (2022: 296-299). 
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been set up.” The lists of the inhabitants of several villages in the area between 
Caesarea (Kayseri) and Albastha (Elbistan), from which taxes were levied in the 
first half of the 13 century, show that amongst the dhimmi, i.e. the population 
which paid higher taxes, Armenian names are borne surprisingly by children of 
parents bearing distinctly Turkish names.?? 

Importantly, the receptivity of Muslims to various practices of Christians must 
have affected the Christians' perception not only of their Muslims neighbours, 
but also of their religion. Those Muslims who visited churches, paying homage to 
Christian saints and venerating Christian symbols, were not perceived by Chris- 
tians as professing utterly foreign and hostile beliefs. Hence Armenians could 
even choose godparents for their children from amongst such *outsiders" — an- 
other practice condemned by David.?? 


2.2 Instances of mutual imitation in the arts 


Numismatic finds reflect cultural blending at the Shaddadid court of Ganja, which 
may, besides, be indicative of the dynasty's political ambitions. Aleksandr Akop- 
yan has most recently compared a coin struck by Emir Abu'] Aswar Shawur I b. 
Fadl (Duin/Dvin, 1022-49; Ganja, 1049—67)% with two other contemporary coins 
from the region: a 10"-century coin of the Shahs of Shirvan from Bardha'a and 
a coin struck in 1031-39 by King Kvirike III of Kakheti and Hereti (Kvirike the 
Great, belonging to another Bagratid branch claiming a titular kingship over Alba- 
nia). Akopyan has shown that the rider on a galloping horse, with his right hand 
raised and a spear behind his back, which may be discerned on the Shaddadid 
coin, resembles not the Muslim sample from Shirvan, nor indeed any other 
known Muslim model, but precisely the representation of St George found on the 
Georgian sample.” 

The witnesses of cultural blending and religious syncretism in the south-east 
of the Caucasus and the neighbouring regions reveal the appearance in this area, 
between the 11™ and the 14™ century, of an environment in which Christians and 
Muslims were inclined to imitate each other more eagerly than this had occurred 
before. In architecture this may be observed, as was long ago pointed out by 


91 Turan (1948: 50, 67-71). 

92 Turan (1948: 67-68). 

93 “Exhortation 21” (Dowsett 1961b: 22 / 1961c: 18). Cf. also the case of swearing, referred to in 
“Exhortation 45” and commented in Dorfmann-Lazarev (2022: 303). 

94 On this emir see also Chapter 15A of this Handbook (Gippert). 

95 Akopyan (2021b: 61-64). 
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Nikolay Marr, already from the end of the 11 century, especially in Ani.’ Schol- 
ars of architecture have since long suggested that the affinities between South 
Caucasian architecture and early Seljuk buildings, i.e. those pertaining to the end 
of the 12" — beginning of the 13" century, in the conception of architectural 
forms, principles of construction, masonry and decorative motifs, reveal that 
either the same craftsmen took part in the building of both Christian and Muslim 
buildings or that Armenian models were carefully reproduced by Muslim archi- 
tects and masons.?? 

The environment most favourable for cultural borrowings and cultural 
blending was afforded by large multinational cities like Ani or Ganja. Already 
Iosif Orbeli stressed that only in such cities there existed stationary workshops 
disposing of a wide range of equipment; and only such workshops could provide 
the Seljuks with necessary conditions for learning and adopting, in the elabora- 
tion of stone and metal, construction techniques and decorative designs of the 
South-Caucasian art and architecture.’ 

The proclivity to imitate the other was during a considerable period of time 
mutual. Various stylistic and decorative elements characteristic of the Iranian and 
Turkish architecture may be discerned in a series of Armenian monuments from 
the end of the 12" to the 14 century. Amongst these, an unusual group of three 
churches built in proximity to Ganja stand out: at Srvegh on the right bank of 
the upper course of the stream Aghstev mentioned above, as well as at Kirants 
and Berdavank situated slightly farther north-west.?? 

Furthermore, also the decorative element resembling stalactites — muqarnas, 
widespread in Persia, Mesopotamia and Central Asia since the 11 century — 
enters the Armenian and the Seljukid architecture almost contemporaneously at 
the end of the 12? century. Yet, while it would soon occupy a key position in the 
religious art of Islam, in the Armenian churches muqarnas tellingly remained on 
the margins of religious buildings. Being, certainly, perceived as a religiously 
loaded motif, it only seldom penetrated into the liturgical space. A little later 
trefoil pendants, another motif widely used in Islamic architecture, would also 
be introduced into the decoration of Armenian churches, these elements as well 
usually occupying in Armenia an accessory role.!?? 

Finally, the disposition to adopt in Armenia structural and decorative el- 
ements widely used in Islamic arts may, in particular be observed on a series of 


96 Marr (1934: 35-38). 

97 Hillenbrand (1994: 307-308); Blessing (2016: 55, 58); McClary (2017: 31-34, 51-52); Donabédian 
(2020: 80, 83-97 with Figures 11-18). 

98 Orbeli (1963: 363—367); see also Gordlevskiy (1941: 135). 

99 Cuneo (1988: 336); Donabédian (2020: 75). 

100 Donabédian (2020: 97-99); McClary (2017: 32, 39; fig. 2.2). 
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khachkars (stone stelae with engraved crosses) dated to the end of the 12® century. 
Set outside churches, such khachkars did not interfere directly with liturgical 
celebrations, thus affording space for blending heterogenous motifs.!? 


2.3 Assimilation and its perils 


The *imprint" left by Christianity, and especially by Albania's Christians, on the 
Kurds can explain why these were not at all times perceived by David's contempo- 
rary Armenians as foreigners and why close contacts between the two societies 
were frequent. Mixed marriages largely contributed to the porosity of communi- 
tarian boundaries, also creating fruitful ground for mutual cultural borrowings. 
David examines various instances of couples, durable and not, formed by Armeni- 
ans and Kurds. Apart from the Armenians converted to Islam, he considers Chris- 
tian women living with Kurds.!? Some of these, whilst remaining Muslims’ wives, 
upheld their faith, which was usually tolerated by Islamic law. According to 
David's regulations, however, such women had to be completely severed from the 
Christian community. Indeed, a union with a Muslim (defined as a “heathen”, 
hetanos) had even been defined as worse than fornication or adultery by the 
Armenian council of 768 convened in Partaw.!4 

David mentions priests who, circumventing ecclesiastical canons, received 
such women into communion and administered sacraments: hearing their confes- 
sions, baptising their children, giving them communion on their deathbed and 
celebrating expiatory masses after their death. This detailed list allows us to posit 
that Kurdish consorts were often privy to their wives' enduring Christian practice, 
some even allowing their children to be introduced to the Christian religion. That 
the children born of mixed unions could in some way be introduced to Christian- 
ity implies that within their new family, and their new community, the Christian 
wives maintained a notable status and that the social environment of the city 
was not overtly hostile to the maintenance of Christianity within Muslim families. 

An indirect confirmation of this is found in the work of the 11®-century 
Armenian historian Aristakes of Lastiver (c. 1000—1085) who knows of the mar- 
riage of the sister of king David the Landless (989/91-1046/8), the second of the 
Bagratids of Lori to be recognised as titular kings of Albania, with the Emir of 


101 Petrosyan (2008: 128—131, fig. 158). 

102 *Exhortations 16-18" (Dowsett 1961b: 19-20 / 1961c: 16-17). 

103 Sahner (2018: 59-61). 

104 See Canon 11 in the Armenian Book of Canons 2 (Hakobyan 1971: 10). 
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Ganja, Abu’l-Aswar I, whom we have already encountered (see 2.2 above).15 Abu’l 
Aswar’s second son received the Armenian name of Ashot, which confirms David 
of Gandzak’s information that at least within the ruling elite, after the marriage 
with a Kurd, the mother’s Armenian cultural identity could be transmitted to 
children.105 

David specifies that no endowment should be received by the Church from 
women living with Kurds: "*[Let no priest] accept her gifts"." Three manuscripts 
specify that no gift should be received from such women either during their life 
or after their death.1° This specification indicates that the will of a Christian 
woman living severed from her community could be executed by her relations, 
either Armenians or, admittedly, her new family which was nominally Muslim. 

Intermarriages have been recognised in scholarship as one of the main fac- 
tors in the Islamicisation of Anatolia and the South Caucasus.? Although they 
sometimes created conditions for the conversion of Muslim *outsiders" to Christi- 
anity, the cases of enduring adoption of the Christian religion must have been 
rare." Under the rule of Islam, it was the conversions in the opposite direction 
which occurred most often. The shared veneration of holy places, holy men and 
sacred objects, as well as apocryphal legends telling of shared prophets, populat- 
ed the religion of the newcomers with familiar figures, symbols, rites and sacred 
spaces, thus rendering it accessible to Christians and, consequently, facilitating 
the Islamicisation of the region." Over centuries, various forms of cultural blend- 
ing have, no doubt, contributed to the intricacy of reciprocal perceptions of the 
Armenians and their Muslim neighbours. Consequently, these perceptions have 
often (but by no means always) assumed highly conflictual character. 

In the eyes of an Armenian cleric like David, life shared with Muslims was 
also fraught with a more immediate threat, for it exposed Armenians to two 
suspicions: not only the celebration of sacraments, as in Kirakos's account cited 
above, but any form of companionship or association between Christians and 


105 Aristakes Lastivertsi's History, chapters 10 and 17 (Yuzbashyan 1963: 63, 1. 18, and 96, 1l. 10- 
11). 

106 Cf. Minorsky (1953b: 50). 

107 *Exhortation 16": wh un gl unpu pudwyhg inpus (Dowsett 1961b: 20). 

108 Divergent forms of transferral of gifts are envisaged in various recensions of “Exhortation 
16” (Dowsett 1961b: 20 / 1961c: 18 and mss. Yerevan, Matenadaran, 2576, fol. 161v, 10953, fol. 131v, 
and 2802, fol. 99v). 

109 Ter-Ghewondyan (1976: 147-163); Wood (2015: 23-50, 45-46); Sahner (2018: 67). 

110 See Sahner (2018: 33-34). 

111 Barkan (1942: 304, n. 31). 

112 A counter-example may be found in an interesting case of Christian and Jewish fellowship 
of a Muslim holy man in Baku in the middle of the 20th century; see Darieva (2018: 19-45). 
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Muslims, either joint professional activities or involvement in each other's house- 
hold and family life, could afford a ground for the accusation of the Christian 
party of proselytising. Secondly, shared life opened the door to suspecting the 
Christian party's earlier conversion to Islam, followed by relapsing into Christian- 
ity. Both Christian proselytising and apostasy from Islam were punished in Islam- 
ic courts by death." 

In the mixed environment of large cities like Ganja, which were submitted 
to the direct rule of Emirs and Muslim judges, all disputes involving Muslims 
ought to be adjudicated in Islamic courts, at which the Armenians found them- 
selves in a disadvantageous position, being deprived of the right, only reserved 
to the Muslims, to produce witnesses. Medieval Armenian hagiographic ac- 
counts show how close acquaintances between Christians and Muslims in daily 
life could create unexpected occasions for false accusations of Christians and how 
such Christians could then be offered the chance of saving their life by declaring 
publicly their adherence to Islam. The instances of Armenians publicly abjuring 
Christianity produced demoralising effects on their communities, even endanger- 
ing their survival. David preserves an echo of such situations by mentioning in 
his final exhortation, entitled “Concerning Evil Primates and Priests”, amongst 
other deplorable consequences of the pastors' neglect, *numerous [cases of] sum- 
moning before judges and courts".!6 

How a close acquaintance of an Armenian and a “Persian” (a name by which 
either a Kurd or a Turk could be designated) in the town of Arkhanashen near 
Ganja, in which the Christians and the Muslims “lived friendly", could give origin 
to the Christian's accusation before the court and his subsequent condemnation 
to death is described by Mkhitar Gosh in the *Martyrdom of St Khostrov", an 
event that occurred in 1167 AD." 

Loose matrimonial practices must have been one of David's primary con- 
cerns, and they are again condemned in his concluding exhortation cited above 
which, however, is absent from the earliest manuscript of his book. Such practices 
are cited amongst other evils occasioned by those primates and priests *with 


113 The sources are analysed by Fattal (1958: 119—126, 360-365); Sahner (2016: 269; n. 16); Dorf- 
mann-Lazarev (2010: 576—581). 

114 Mahé and Mahé (2012: 212); Mahé (2000: 683—705). 

115 “Exhortation 97": Ywut gwp wnaugünpraug L puutuu hg (Dowsett 1961b: 84, 1. 1). 

116 “Exhortation 97”: h gunnunnpu be qunnburiu. puiqniaf puerili (Dowsett 1961b: 86; Il. 18-19). 
117 Mkhitar Gosh, Martyrdom (Manandyan and Acharyan 2014a: 578—580, 582). Christian C. Sah- 
ner discusses the role of social promiscuity in the incidence of the accusations of apostasy from 
Islam (2018: 45—59). 
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which they have filled this country of Albania / of the Albanians".!? This is the 
only time that Albania is mentioned in the book. 

Clearly, David's Exhortations were written with the aim of preventing such 
situations. His book was composed in view of the concerns and apprehensions 
arising in Ganja and its environments. It must be regarded as an attempt to face 
the threat of assimilation that life in a large city ruled by Islam presented to 
Armenians. 


3 Conclusion 


The Exhortations of David son of Alawik reflect a learned cleric's reaction to the 
assimilation of the Armenians of Ganja and other cities of the middle Kura valley 
within a Muslim majority in the first half of the 12 century. Being the centre 
of the Muslim power in the region, Ganja possessed insufficient ecclesiastical 
institutions. The data preserved in the History of the Albanians, by Mkhitar Gosh, 
Kirakos of Gandzak and Stepanos Orbelian, as well as in epigraphic sources, about 
Albanian primates' frequently changing locations induce us to surmise that the 
Albanian catholicoi and bishops eschewed from paying too frequent visits to this 
city. 

The erosion of the local Armenians' cultural and religious identity, which 
prompted David's Exhortations, owed much to the weakness of the Church of 
Caucasian Albania. In his concluding chapter David denounces the "evil primates 
and priests” who were felt to have led the country into a critical situation.!? 

Nominally Muslim, the Kurdish population of the Kura valley had only super- 
ficially been Islamicised, maintaining syncretic religious practices. From the Alba- 
nians and Albanian Armenians, whom they had absorbed into their midst since 
the beginning of the 10™ century, the Kurds inherited rudiments of Christian rites, 
pious practices and superstitions. This largely facilitated the intermingling of 
Armenians and Kurds in various spheres. 

From David we also gather that Kurds, as later also Turks, occasionally at- 
tended churches, attempting to participate in Christian sacraments as propitiato- 
ry rites and to possess Christian sacramental symbols as apotropaic objects. In 
this light, the perspective of adherence to Islam and the ensuing acquisition of 
an advantageous social status should not appear in the Armenians' eyes as a 


118 “Exhortation 97": qufuupsSu Ugnuwihg (Dowsett 1961b: 84, 1. 27). 
119 *Exhortation 97” (Dowsett 1961b: 84, 1l. 26-27; 86, ll. 24-25; 87, 1. 12 — 88, 1. 1 / 1961c: 71, ll. 18- 
19; 73, ll. 1-2; 73, Il. 17-34). 
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drastic change of lifestyle. It did not imply severance from their families, nor 
even from Christianity. It is against such a gradual dissolution of the Armenian 
society of Ganja that David intended to react. 

The close association between Armenians and Kurds in various social 
spheres, accompanied by the assimilation of each other’s religious practices and 
even by intermarriages and instances of superficial conversion in both directions, 
were also fraught with direct dangers for the Christian parties involved: these 
could be accused of proselytising or suspected of relapsing into Christianity after 
their presumed conversion to Islam. David must have been aware of various 
perils which sprang precisely from neighbours not profoundly Islamicised, in 
whom traces of Albania’s Christianity had not yet vanished completely,”° and 
thus exerted himself to buttress the Armenians’ communitarian boundaries. 
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Jost Gippert 
15A The Gate of Ganja 


The earthquake that befell Ganja/Gandzak in 1139 (cf. Chapter 15 of this Handbook, 
1.2 above) affected not only the buildings of the city but also the defence prepared- 
ness of its inhabitants and its rulers. As a result, the city was captured soon after- 
wards by the contemporary king of Georgia, Demetrius (r. 1125-54 and 1155-56), 
who took with him as a trophy the iron gate of the city! This fact is clearly men- 
tioned in the report of the local historiographer, Kirakos Gandzaketsi, who writes? 


In those days, there suddenly was mist and fog, and mountain and plain were covered 
allover, and there was a terrible earthquake, and the capital, Gandzak, was destroyed. And 
by the grace of God, the newly ordained Catholicos survived, but the great teacher Grigor 
died in the earthquake, along with many other men, women and children, of uncountable 
number, who were killed by buildings falling on them. And the king of the Georgians, 
Demetrius, came and pillaged everything, and he took the gate of the city to his country. 


The iron gate that Demetrius removed to Georgia still exists today.? It is at- 
tached to the inner wall of a small barbican that belongs to the monastery 
complex of Gelati near Kutaisi in Imereti (see Figures 1 and 2). That this is the 
gate of Ganja and not, as popular belief used to assume, a gate from Derbent 
brought to Gelati by Demetrius’ father, king David the Builder (r. 1089-1125),* 


1 For a preliminary account of these events cf. Gippert and Tandashvili (2002). 

2 Kirakos, ch.10 (Melik-Ohanjanyan 1961: 200, 11.12-20): [ùp unnjpwü puq wytnufl byl 
Jurülpupórwlgh Shq h. Swnwjung, b qguip wnSwuwpuh pours L pwn, L blo gpd uuu, L 
limpšusibguy, fusus puqu pu Pw tdul: be ginpSoph wunndny wuypbuy byl unpu j hwfnghhnut, 
pug bran. b oup wtb Sb duiprunaphafu bphgny Surinbpá wy purqfPrsfBbunfp wipurug b lustnu ig 
L Sustipang, ngng ng qng fhe, qop uyut ghd pt wihbuy h Ybpug be bli [Juyphi [aung 
"Maflinpl lc wap bon quifbiyy [fu ufi, pan lc qnpncii puyuy phu jfup wefuups: The same event 
is first mentioned in the initial chapter of Kirakos’ History under the year 588 (C20); here, 
Demetrius (I) is correctly styled the father of David (V) and George (III): Mafluipl) Supi hun |?h 
L 4hnpagbw y. (Melik-Ohanjanyan 1961: 117, ll. 4-8). In the account of the earthquake in Mkhitar 
Gosh’s Chronicle (Manandyan and Acharyan 2014b: 607; cf. Dowsett 1958: 481—483), the gate is 
not mentioned. 

3 Or, at least, one of its two wings; for the question of the lost second wing cf. Frahn (1836: 534). 
4 This belief is clearly expressed in the Description of Egrisi, or Abkhazia, or Imereti by Prince 
Vakhushti Bagrationi, part of his Geographic Description of Georgia, which was completed by 
1750; he writes: “A wall gate hangs in its portal, of iron, brought by the Builder from Derbent” 
(330m b Sero 356 933b» dolls, &06ob», 333336395eol: dba 67755500158; Qaukhchishvili 1973: 
754, ll. 2-3). It spread further via — among others - the travel reports by Jean Francois Gamba 
(1826: 273-274), Bernard Rottiers (1829: 118), and Frédéric Dubois de Montpéreux (1839: 176—177), 


[6] Open Access. © 2023 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. [(cc) EZTƏRDJB] This work is licensed 
under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110794687-018 
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Fig. 1: The barbican of Gelati Monastery. 


is clearly proven by the Arabic inscription it bears, which states that it was 
commissioned by Emir Shawur b. al-Fadl? in the year 455 AH (~ 1063 CE); it 
reads:° 


who wrote: “David III, le réparateur par excellence, l'avait fait construire pour y placer, comme 
trophée de ses victoires, les fameuses portes de fer, dites de Derbend". 

5 On Emir Abu’ Aswar Shawur I b. Fadl (Duin/Dvin, 1022-49; Ganja, 1049-67) see Chapter 15 of 
this Handbook (Dorfmann-Lazarev), 2.2. 

6 The first reliable account of the inscription was provided, together with the correct identifica- 
tion of the Emir (“Emir von Towin"), in 1835 by Christian Martin Frahn (1836: 538-543) who 
relied upon a historiographer named Shahri Zade (;442J| Ausus somo ede! us GY AW! go 
ool} g4). Accordingly Fráhn was also the first to call the provenance from Derbent 
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In the name of God the merciful, the compassionate! This gate was ordered to be produced 
by our lord, the commander (and) most splendid master Sawur b. al-Fadl - may God prolong 
his suzerainty - by the hand of the administrator Abi al-Farag Muhammad b. Abdallah — 
may God grant him longlasting fortune. It was manufactured by Ibrahim b. Utmàn b. Mal- 
lakün, the blacksmith, in the year 455. 


The floor of the same barbican is partly covered by a large stone slab with a 
much worn inscription in Old Georgian (asomtavruli) characters (see Fig. 3); it 
reads: 


Christ! This is my resting place for eternity. It pleases me; here I shall dwell. 


The content of the inscription, which is a rendering of Psalm 131.14 [132.14]? clearly 
suggests that this is the epitaph of a person that was buried underneath. According 
to popular belief again, this was King David the Builder himself, during whose 
reign the monastery was founded.? This belief, too, was already widespread in the 
19™ century? The most detailed information available on the association of the 
slab with king David is Mikhail Sabinin's note of 1882 according to which the 
relics of the king were removed from beneath the slab, being *unearthed with 


into question, thus correcting a previous treatment of his own (Frahn 1828: 20-23); instead, he 
proposed hesitatingly, *sollte man vielleicht an Berdaa, die alte Hauptstadt von Arran und Kara- 
bagh, zu denken haben...? Sie war im Besitze unseres Emirs gewesen und wurde hundert Jahre 
hernach von Kónig David erobert" (1836: 545). Hesitatingly as well, Dubois de Montpéreux pro- 
posed Ani as the place of origin: *Ces portes de fer ne seraient-elles point celles d'Ani, dont 
David I*' fit la conquête en 1124?" (1839: 181). — Cf. https://armazi.uni-frankfurt.de/gelati/dmsas/ 
dmarabz.htmzdmarab6 for a visualisation of the three sections of the inscription. 

7 Cf. https://armazi.uni-frankfurt.de/gelati/dmsas/dmsas.htm£dmsas for a visualisation of the in- 
scription. A large image of the inscription can be found in Derlemenko and Gigilashvili (1982: 
pl. 21), a scholarly edition in Silogava (1980: 130—140, no. 162 with pl. 130). 

8 The biblical content was correctly identified by Dubois de Montpéreux (1839: 182: *tirée de la 
Sainte-Ecriture"), who translated: “C’est ici le lieu de mon répos; il me plait; j'y demeurerai". 

9 The foundation is dealt with at large in the king's Vita as contained in the Georgian chronicle 
Kartlis Tskhovreba (Qaukhchishvili 1955: 329-331; cf. also Shanidze 1992: 174-176 and Metreveli 
2008: 312-314). Interestingly enough, the name of the monastery is mentioned in only one of the 
manuscripts of the Vita (ms. “C”, ie. the so-called Chalashvili manuscript of the 16" century, 
today ms. Q 207 of the K. Kekelidze National Centre for Manuscripts, Tbilisi). As the variants 
g(aenati and g(a)enatli occurring in other contexts show, gelati reflects Greek yevé8Atoc ‘belong- 
ing to the birth’, in reference to the Nativity of the Virgin to which the Cathedral in Gelati is 
devoted. 

10 It is expressed in, among other sources, the accounts of Rottiers (“le tombeau de David Ier 
(Bagration), enterré à cóté de la porte de fer de Derbent"; 1828: 118) and Marie Félicité Brosset 
(“celle qui passe pour renfermer les restes de David-le-Réparateur, est couverte d'une pierre de 
grande dimension, oü est tracée en grandes lettres cette phrase..."; 1851: 39). 
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Fig. 2: The Gate of Ganja in the barbican. 


great respect and deposited under the table of the convent church of Gaenati 
when the holy church had canonised king David and had appointed 26 January 
as his holy day”. Sabinin’s information remains doubtful, however, if we consider 


11 ggb (j8oc» 3438:9bo:3 85 ogb» egon 3599 Fogn Fol ce» gf gb ggb gmo 33. bgla, gogol 
SeXjo/3500 o,J065 sdb (doces GsFagrbo Jabba co» szaday asgbsool 154650 Jy gmgboo’ HM37 bbs 
38833 (Sabinin 1882: 512 n. 1). 
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Fig. 3: The Georgian epitaph in the barbican. 
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the quaint “reading” of the inscription he provides, restoring it as a “quatrain in 
khutsuri letters which has been erased by people walking over it without care”. 

We must further note that according to the Georgian tradition, there were 
also other royals buried in Gelati. This is indicated, among others, by Prince 
Vakhushti Bagrationi who in his Description of Egrisi, or Abkhazia, or Imereti of 
1750 lists, besides the Builder, his grandson King George (III, r. 1156-1184), Queen 
Tamar (r. 1184-1213), King Lasha (Giorgi IV, r. 1213-1223), Queen Rusudan (1223- 
1245), King David (VI Narin, r. 1245-1293), and his eponymous cousin (King David 
VII Ulu, r. 1247-1270). Given that there is no indication whatsoever in David the 
Builder's Vita or any other reliable source relating to him which might be taken 
as a proof that he was buried in Gelati and that the present epitaph is his, 
including the so-called “Testament” of the king which is unlikely to be authentic,’ 
the case of an independent “oral tradition" on David being buried under the slab 
that would have persisted since the 12™ century is rather weak. 

In view of all this, it seems more likely that the stone slab covers the grave 
of Demetrius, the son of David the Builder and conqueror of Ganja. Several obser- 
vations speak in favour of this assumption. First, the barbican contains, as we 
have seen, the iron gate of Ganja which Demetrius brought to Georgia.1® Second, 
it was Demetrius, not David, under whose reign the construction of the church 
was accomplished and the monastery was consecrated in 1130 CE; should David 


12 The quatrain reads: “When I hosted the seven kings in Na¢armagevi, I routed Turks, Persians, 
Arabs out of the boundaries of my kingdom. I poured the fish over from the rivers of this 
side to the rivers of the other side (this means rulership extending between both seas). Having 
accomplished all this, I (now) cross my hands over my heart” (mggbðg 65356355331. Iges 35930» 
95b3o6d3e» 394096, e»366o, V3sGb6o, Kada bobong la3jeyolo B59obs336 350455. 35me3sb63 033060 
Iobh E 3396600», debsan odj ob» (Agag 6096536 cos "jl Qojgeocobgexco25lo). 903900 
Ug ALm ae 63e» 3046093 brg; Sabinin 1882: 512 n. 1). Cf. Megrélidzé (1967: 125- 
128) as to the provenance of this text. 

13 aL Bobs meer s6086 IIE, 300630, MISH, mmodo, MAb7Es6, gon, gon «e Lbysbo(3o 
(Qaukhchishvili 1973: 574, ll. 5-7). Accordingly, in his report of a visit to Gelati on 13 August 1772, 
Johann Anton Güldenstádt primarily mentions Queen Tamar as being buried there: “Hier soll 
die Zaarin Taman [sic!] und verschiedene Zaaren begraben liegen" (1787: 303). — The two cousins 
named David ruled simultaneously over West and East Georgia. 

14 Cf. Gabidzashvili (1968: 271-284) for a survey of the hagiographical sources available on King 
David. 

15 Cf. Enukidze, Silogava and Shoshiashvili (1984: 60-61) on this document which is only attested 
in a few 19"-century copies and probably a late forgery. 

16 When M. F. Brosset visited the site in 1848, there were still remnants of a wall inscription in 
Georgian visible in the barbican, which he made out as “Le roi Dimitri a saccagé l'Aran et ..... 
cette porte, en l'année 13* de son régne, ..4. depuis le commencement du monde" (Brosset 1851: 
254). The date after creation may have been indicated there in both the Byzantine (annus mundi) 
and the Georgian style, 1139 CE yielding 6647 and 6743, resp. The inscription is lost today. 
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the Builder (11125) have been buried there before the consecration? Third, the 
chronicle of the time of King Lasha (George IV), part of the Georgian chronicle 
Kartlis Tskhovreba, preserves the information that Demetrius was transported to 
Gelati and buried there after having died at another place: 


King Demetre passed away in the stronghold of Beltil? and was brought to Gelati, to the 
new monastery he himself had consecrated. The chronicon was 374 (i.e. 1154 CE). 


In this light, the fact that Vakhushti Bagrationi omits just Demetrius in his list of 
royals that were buried in Gelati is all the more noteworthy. If this was not by 
mere accident, it may point to Demetrius being regarded less important by the 
prince than the other rulers mentioned. The association of the epitaph with king 
David may lastly have been supported by the fact that the inscription it bears is 
modelled on a psalm, given that psalms are usually named davitni (quasi ‘Davids’) 
in Old Georgian.” 
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Hratch Tchilingirian 
16 Reverse Engineering: A State-Created 
“Albanian Apostolic Church” 


Abstract: This Chapter provides a brief historical overview of Christianity in Na- 
gorno-Karabakh in the wider context of the modern Azerbaijani-Armenian con- 
flict and disputed territories. It then focuses on how the Azerbaijani state is con- 
structing an “Albanian Apostolic Church" - variously called “Udi Church” or “Udi 
Orthodox Church” - as part of a new narrative that connects modern-day Azer- 
baijanis to ancient peoples, cultures and early Christianity in the Caucasus. The 
common features of this state-“engineered” narrative are denial of facts, erasure 
of evidence and reinvention of history, which goes back to Soviet times. 


1 Introduction 


At the height of the second Karabakh war, the Azerbaijan National Academy of 
Sciences published an interview, in October 2020, with the chairman of the small 
Udi community in Azerbaijan, Robert Mobili. A geologist by profession, Mobili 
expressed hope that *after the complete liberation of Karabakh from occupation", 
Azerbaijan will be able to “show the world" how Armenians had “falsified” monu- 
ments which “historically belonged to Azerbaijan". More significant, he declared 
that upon Azerbaijan's victory, *the restoration of the Albanian Apostolic Church 
will be the final blow to Armenia". Indeed, in February 2022, Azerbaijan’s Cultur- 
al Minister Anar Karimov announced: *A working group of specialists in Albanian 
history and architecture has been set up to remove the fictitious traces written 
by Armenians on Albanian religious temples"? 

In September 2020, Azerbaijan attacked the disputed territory of Nagorno- 
Karabakh to "liberate" it from the control of the self-declared Republic of Artsakh. 
The war was portrayed as Azerbaijani government's last resort response to de- 
cades-long Armenian intransigence to negotiate a settlement. By the end of a 44- 
day devastating war, Karabakh Armenians not only lost control of significant 
parts of territory, but also a security buffer zone of seven regions around Kara- 


1 Mobili apud Haciyeva (2020): interview prepared by Gülnar Haciyeva, Deputy Head of the 
Press and Information Department of the Presidium of the Azerbaijan National Academy of 
Sciences, 13 October 2020. 

2 Karimov apud Report (2022). 


[6] Open Access. © 2023 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. [(cc) EZTƏRDJB] This work is licensed 
under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110794687-019 
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bakh, which they had controlled since the first Karabakh war in the early 1990s as 
a bargaining chip in the negotiations process for final political status. A ceasefire 
agreement was signed on 9 November 2020 with Russian mediation and deploy- 
ment of Russian peacekeepers. 

Presidents Ilham Aliyev of Azerbaijan and Recep Tayyip Erdogan of Turkey 
celebrated the “historic victory” at a joint military parade in Baku on 10 Decem- 
ber. Mr Aliyev proclaimed that “there is no Nagorno-Karabakh conflict anymore”. 
The conflict was resolved militarily. Nevertheless, the absence of a final peace 
agreement keeps this oldest conflict in the former Soviet Union simmering for 
some time to come. Nagorno-Karabakh - a 4,400 sq. km enclave within the inter- 
nationally recognised boundaries of Azerbaijan — was an Autonomous Region in 
then Soviet Azerbaijan, with a population of about 150,000. Starting in the early 
20" century, the core of the conflict has been Azerbaijan’s territorial boundaries 
and integrity and the Karabakh Armenians right of self-determination. 

Since November 2020, the status, condition and utilisation of places of wor- 
ship in the territories that have changed hands are uncertain and increasingly 
endangered. A significant number of Armenian churches, monasteries and reli- 
gious monuments have come under Azerbaijani control, among them the 13" cen- 
tury Dadivank monastery in Kalbajar, which is one of the few places of worship 
that is being protected by the Russian peacekeeping forces. 

Within months after the war while visiting a church building in the newly 
renamed village of Hünerli (Khojavend district) - which was called Tsakuri until 
25 November 2020 — an angry and determined President Ilham Aliyev, dressed in 
army fatigue along with his wife, vowed to “renovate this ancient Albanian 
church". Talking into the camera following him, he said: 


This is an ancient Albanian temple, an Albanian church, it is located in the village of 
Hünerli. The Armenians wanted to Armenianise this church too, made inscriptions here in 
Armenian, but could not achieve this.... This is our ancient historical monument, the temple 
of our Udi brothers... All these inscriptions are fake, they were made later. They have 
created a falsified history for themselves on our ancient lands. But we exposed them. The 
fact that this church - an Albanian temple - is in such a state once again demonstrates the 
falsifications of the Armenians. If it had been an Armenian church, they would have re- 
paired it? 


The battle has moved to the spheres of history, religion and culture. This Chapter 
shall discuss as to how, especially following the second Karabakh war, religion 


3 *3ro - mpeBuuñ anbaHcKHi xpaM, avt6aHcKas WepKOBb, OHa paciIOJIoxKeHa B Cele XyHepJH. 
ApMsiHe XOTe/IH apMeHH3HpOBATPb H 3Ty IIepKOBE, Cea 34eCb Ha/IIIHCH Ha apMSHCKOM sI3BI- 
Ke, HO He CMOIJIH JOOMTECA 3TOIO. EcJIH ObI 3TO Oba ADMAHCKAA ITepKOBb, Hey>KeJIH OHH OCTA- 
BHJIH ee B TAKOM COCTOSHHH? Ona II0X0XAa Hà XJIeB, CJIOBHO XJIeB, MyCODHas cBaJIKa. ITO — Halll 
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and cultural heritage is instrumentalised for political interests, territorial claims 
and to re-writing history of the region. While historical revisionism is not new 
and goes back to the Soviet era, what is new is how the Azerbaijani state is 
constructing an “Albanian Apostolic Church” — variously called “Udi Church" - 
as part of a new narrative that connects modern-day Azerbaijanis to ancient 
peoples, cultures and early Christianity in the Caucasus. Even as Azerbaijan in- 
strumentalises the country’s Moslem credentials in its foreign relations, especially 
to mobilise support in the Islamic world, the state is aggressively engaged in 
branding and presenting all Armenian Christian monuments on its territory as 
“Caucasian Albanian” and the Udis as the descendants of “Azeri Christians”. Ac- 
cording to this construct, the Albanians are ostensibly the “Christian ancestors” 
of the Azerbaijani people — even in the absence of ethnic, religious or linguistic 
connection. 


2 The official narrative 


For context, a brief discussion of the “scholarly basis” of the Azerbaijani narrative 
is in order. Farida Mamedova, Azerbaijan’s preeminent “Albanologist” and a lead- 
ing proponent of the Caucasian Albanian theory - like her mentor Ziya Buniyatov 
and colleagues Igrar Aliyev, Davud Akhundov, Rashid Geyushev and Kamil Ma- 
madzade?* — articulates the fundamental basis of the Azerbaijani ethnogenesis and 
culture in the preface of her 500-page book Caucasian Albania and Albanians: 


The people of Azerbaijan are comprised of three primary ethnocultural layers: Caucasian- 
speaking (Albanians), Persian-speaking (Medes, Kurds, Talysh, Tats), and Turkic-speaking. 
The Azerbaijanis and peoples of Dagestan are descendants of the Albanians, heirs of a 
vast ethnocultural layer and rich Albanian culture manifested in material, spiritual culture 
stretching back to antiquity, the early and late Middle Ages, and modern times. I am not 


npesHHit ucropHuecKHii IIAMSTHHK, XpaM Hallux yJIHHHCKHX OpaTbeB. OHH IIpHejryT H coga. 
ApMsiHe OCKBepHHEJIH aJI6aHcKHÑ XpaM TaK e, KaK OCKBepHIUIH HalIIIH MeueTH. Ho MBI BOCCTa- 
HOBHM. Bce 3TH Ha/IIIHCH — QaJ/IBIIIHBBIe, OHH ÓBIJIH CJIeJIAHBI BIIOCJIe/ICTBHH. OHH CO3JIAJIH JUI 
ceOa Ha HalIHX /IpeBHHX 3eMJDIX coa/recuóbummposaHHyro HCTOpHIO. Ho He CMOIJIH /[06HTBECSI 
9TOIO, MBI HX paso6/raum/I. ToT dakr, YTO 3Ta WepKOBb - aJióaHcKHii xpaM — HaXO/IHTCs B 
TaKOM COCTOSHHH, elle pas JeMOHCTpupyeT bajrpcubuKarHuH apMsH. Ecin OBI 3TO 65Lra 
apMsHCKas ITepKOBb, TO OHH ObI ee orpeuonrupoBa/m": Aliyev apud Minval (2021); cf. also Re- 
port (2021). 

4 Cf. Buniyatov (1965), Aliyev (1989b), Akhundov (1986), Geyushev (1984), and Mamadzade and 
Salamzade (1987). 

5 Mamedova (2021: 3). 
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just referring to the cultural heritage of the 1000-year-old Albanian state but also that of 
the Albanians of later history, the five Albanian melikdoms [i.e. Karabakh; HT.] and the 
remainder of Albanians. 


After establishing the linguistic ethnogenesis of the Azerbaijanis, Mamedova ex- 
plains the “multicultural”, *multi-religious" historical environment of contempo- 
rary Azerbaijani culture and ethnic identity, where *Albanian culture" stands out: 


Although the Albanian culture and the ethnos were transformed with the adoption of Islam, 
we are the bearers of the rich culture created as a result of the succession of the religious 
systems of mankind. In other words, our culture originates in the Zoroastrian, Jewish, 
Christian, and Muslim environment. It is the invaluable wealth and uniqueness of Albanian 
culture. 


These theories are the fundamental “historical” and "scientific" background upon 
which the Azerbaijani state and authorities construct their narrative and policies. 
Mamedova's book is published by the Baku International Multiculturalism Centre. 
Established in 2014 by the decree of President Aliyev, the Centre *ensures the 
preservation of tolerance, cultural, religious and linguistic diversity in accordance 
with the ideology of Azerbaijanism, as well as represents Azerbaijan as the centre 
of multiculturalism in the world, explores and promotes existing multicultural 
models”.® 

Wolfgang Schulze, an eminent German linguist and a leading scholar of the 
Udi language “and its presumed ancestor, usually named ‘Caucasian Albanian”,’ 
argues that “it is far from being self-evident to assume the existence of an ethnic 
unit because of a distinct language, just as a distinct language does not necessarily 
hint at a distinct ethnic unit"? He further explains that in Classical times the 
“language” aspect “generally played a minor role when attributing ‘ethnic’ fea- 
tures to a group of people". Schulze agrees with Jonathan Hall that “language 
cannot be used as an objective definition of ethnic identity”. 

While historical information about the Albanian statehood is provided main- 
ly by medieval Armenian sources (5™ to 11™ century),!? Schulze poses the question 


6 Baku International Multiculturalism Centre (2019). 

7 Gippert (2020b: 289). 

8 Schulze (2018: 275). 

9 Schulze (2018: 281). 

10 Such as Movses Kalankatuatsi's History of the Country of the Albanians (edition Arakelyan 
1983, English translation Dowsett 1961a); Koryun's Life of Mashtots (edition Abeghyan 1941; Eng- 
lish translation Norehad 1985); Anania Shirakatsi's Guide to the Country (edition Abrahamyan 
1944; English translation Hewsen 1992); Movses Khorenatsi's History of the Armenians (edition 
Abeghyan and Yarutyunyan 1913 [1995]; English translation Thomson 1978). Cf. Chapter 2 of this 
Handbook (Dum-Tragut and Gippert) for details. 
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“whether we can relate this statehood to a particular ethnic unit termed ‘Cauca- 
sian Albanians”. 

Even as the ethnogenesis of the Azerbaijanis continues to be a matter of 
academic debate, most scholars agree that Azerbaijan, as a national entity, 
emerged after 1918, with the declaration of the first Republic of Azerbaijan after 
Word War I." The debate as to how to name the Azerbaijanis goes back to the 
late 19" century. The population of Azerbaijan, formerly known as "Türk" or 
“Transcaucasian Tatar” was formally re-identified as “Azerbaijani” in 1937.” In- 
deed, the founder of the first Republic of Azerbaijan, Mohammad Amin Rasulza- 
deh, “admitted that naming the new republic Azerbaijan had been a mistake”. 
On the political level, a prominent advisor to the President of Azerbaijan had 
affirmed that “the very concept ‘Azerbaijani” is an anachronism from the Soviet 
period. “Our language is Turkish, and by nationality we are Turks”, Vafa Guluzade 
had explained in 2000."* In the Middle Ages, the territory of what is Azerbaijan 
today was inhabited by indigenous Caucasian peoples, which included the Cauca- 
sian Albanian Christian kingdom. The territory of today’s Azerbaijan came under 
numerous imperial jurisdictions, “among them ‘Turkic’, sometimes Persian (with 
whom present day Azerbaijanis share Shia Islam and not Sunni Islam which is 
that of the Turks [in Turkey, HT.])".^ 

According to the official Azerbaijani narrative, the Armenians in the Cauca- 
sus are “newcomers”. They plotted, with the Russian Tsarist government in the 
19™ century, “to de-ethnicise the Albanians, to which end a well-thought-out and, 
perhaps, centuries-old plan of the Armenian Church was created", according to 
Mamedova:!$ 


The first and decisive step on the path of de-ethnicisation was the relocation of Armenians 
from Iran and Turkey and settlement of them on the lands of the Azerbaijani khanates. 
The next step was the Regulations of the Tsar's Government of 1836, approved by Emperor 


11 Cf. Swietochowski (1990: 45); Atabaki (1993: 25); Hunter (1993: 230); Gachechiladze (1996); Ka- 
zemzadeh (1951); Smith et al. (1998: 50—53). For a discussion of Azerbaijani ethnogenesis and 
formation of the Azerbaijani nation, see Altstadt (1992). Altstadt provides an exhaustive history 
of Azerbaijan up to the present time, based, as the book indicates, *almost exclusively [on] 
Russian sources". Cf. also Chapter 12 of this Handbook (Hakobyan). 

12 As explained by prominent Azerbaijani historian Suleiman Aliyarov who argued in 1988 that 
the “full history of ethnonymic changes undergone by the Azerbaijanis should become public 
knowledge and no longer hidden" (cited in Saroyan 1997: 161 n. 5). 

13 Atabaki (1993: 25). 

14 Radio Free Europe / Radio Liberty (2000). 

15 Dragadze (1989: 68). 

16 Mamedova (2021: 80—81). 
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Nicholas I, according to which the Albanian Apostolic Autocephalous Church was abolished 
and subordinated as a diocese to the Armenian Church of Etchmiadzin. 


The “Albanian connection" has become a politicised issue of irredentism, especial- 
ly in the context of the Armenian-Azerbaijani conflict in the last three decades. By 
establishing a connection between present Azerbaijanis and Caucasian Albanians, 
Azerbaijani historians provide a common national history, by promoting the idea 
of ethnic continuity and presence in Karabakh, and *proving" that Karabakh Ar- 
menians are relatively recent immigrants to the region. Therefore, Armenians 
are *non-indigenous" people living on ancient Azerbaijani lands. Indeed, modern 
Azerbaijani authors omit references to Armenians who inhabited Karabakh be- 
fore the Turkic invasions of the region." For example, in the new Azeri edition 
of the 19™ century chronicler Mirza Jamal Javanshir's Tarikh-e Qarabagh — writ- 
ten in Persian - the statements that *in ancient times [Qarabagh] was populated 
by Armenians and other non-Muslims" and most other references to the Armeni- 
an presence in Karabakh are deleted.? In the version of history promoted by 
academia and state officials in Azerbaijan, Albania is presented as the social, 
cultural and territorial predecessor of contemporary Azerbaijan; thus, refuting 
Armenian claims to Karabakh and even to the current Republic of Armenia. In a 
book by Aziz Alakbarli, published by the Ministry of Culture and Tourism of the 
Republic of Azerbaijan in 2007 — and no less edited by Academician Budag Bada- 
gov, Prof. Vali Aliyev and Dr. Jafar Giyassi of the Azerbaijan National Academy of 
Sciences - the entire territory of the current Republic of Armenia is presented as 
Western Azerbaijan. The Monuments of Western Azerbaijan, reprinted several 
times in recent years and in different languages, opens with *The map [of] the 
Ancient Turkish-Oghuz land - Western Azerbaijan (present day the Republic of 
Armenia)" [sic!]. According to this *study", endorsed by the Azerbaijan Academy 
of Sciences, all monuments in Armenia are of “Turkic”, “Turkish” or *Arman- 
Turkish" origin, including the first-century Roman Temple of Garni, *referring to 


17 See, for example, Zeynaloglu (1989); Aliyev (19893); Mamedova (1986); Buniyatov (1965); Aliyev 
(1974). 

18 See Farzaliyev (1989: 108, 111, 112) and others, cited in Bournoutian (1994: 37 n.). Bournoutian 
(1992-1993: 185—186) reports that in “the 1950s and early 1960s, during the Soviet period, a num- 
ber of Persian primary sources dealing with Karabakh, which were located in the Baku archives, 
were accurately translated into Azeri and Russian by scholars of the Institute of History of the 
Academy of Sciences of Azerbaijan. All of these early translations were issued in limited editions 
and are now out of print". However, in the 1980s and 1990s, in the background of the conflict 
over Nagorno-Karabakh, *many new editions of these earlier translations have been published 
by the Academy of Sciences of Azerbaijan, or by other state-sponsored publishers, in which most 
references to Armenia and Armenians have been altered or deleted". 
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ancient Gargar Turks” [sic!], and the Cathedral of the Holy See of the Armenian 
Apostolic Church as a 7*-century “Arman-Turkish Christian temple Uchkilsa/Ech- 
miadzin".?? 

This kind of re-writing of *history" is based solely on sources produced by 
Azerbaijani authors, notably prominent academician and national figure Ziya 
Buniyatov, whom President Heydar Aliyev described as “the constructor of our 
identity and self-consciousness"?? This constructed narrative is echoed in the 
political discourse of President Aliyev and is woven into state policies, diplomacy, 
public relations, identity construction and, critically, in the construction of ex- 
treme anti-Armenianism in Azerbaijan. A representative example of this is a 
statement by President Aliyev in a speech of 2005, where he said: “The propaga- 
tion of false scientific information and the distortion of history and the use of 
disinformation were used by the Armenians to concentrate world opinion to the 
myth of the Armenian point of view"?! Such “talking points" are aggressively and 
extensively reproduced, embellished and disseminated on the internet and social 
media through thousands of fake accounts and trolls.? One such page on Face- 
book is called “Monuments in Western Azerbaijan", which states:?? 


Territory of Western Azerbaijan is one of the historical parts of United Azerbaijan. Today, 
the Republic of Armenia is located on these ancestral lands of Azerbaijani Turks. Countless 
examples of material culture — the ruins of ancient settlements, necropolises, burial 
mounds, cemeteries, fortresses, bridges, temples, caravansarays, baths, sacred places testify 
to the historical past of the Turks in these territories. Both the written sources and similar 
monuments located throughout the territory of Azerbaijan testify to the belonging of these 
monuments to Turkic culture. Many of the monuments remaining on the territory of Arme- 
nia were destroyed or appropriated by the Armenians, who mainly appeared in the region 
at the beginning of the 19" century. 


For decades, long before the start of the armed conflict in Karabakh, the *authen- 
tication" of the history of the region has been the scholarly battleground of histo- 
rians, political scientists, archaeologists, researchers and bureaucrats. The conse- 
quences of Soviet scholarship — particularly in the process of construction of 
histories — have been disastrous and continue to have a negative impact on how 
conflicting parties in this region view *the other". The roots of this historiography 
go back to the policy of “nativisation” (Kopeuusauus) in the Soviet Union, where- 
by the construction of “national histories” in the Soviet republics was part of the 


19 Alakbarli (2007: 7, 33, 61). 

20 Aliyev (2002: 21-25), quoted in Crombach (2019: 184). 

21 Alakbarli (2007: 6). 

22 See, for example, Alonzo (2020). 

23 https://www.facebook.com/groups/westernazerbaijan (accessed 12 February 2023). 
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official state teaching: that national identity is inseparable from the given territo- 
ry of a national republic. The “nativisation” policy was intended to promote, for 
instance, national cultures, higher education and increase the number of natives 
in the Communist Party structures in a given republic. In line with this policy, 
the “official history” of the majority ethnic populations and that of their republics 
became virtually interchangeable. The Soviet state’s political operational code 
was “one republic, one culture”. Thus, “Azerbaijani historians produced histories 
of ‘Azerbaijan’ in the medieval period based not on the historical facts of a prior 
national state but on the assumption that the genealogy of the present-day Azer- 
baijani republic could be traced in terms of putative ethnic-territorial continui- 
ty”.24 Hence, the once prosperous Armenian community in Baku and Armenian 
culture in Karabakh are not covered in the official history of Azerbaijan.” In 
turn, the history of Azerbaijanis and Moslems who lived in Armenia as the major- 
ity population at the turn of the 20™ century of what is Armenia today is not part 
of the official history of Armenia.” 


2.1 Selective multiculturalism and controlled religious 
tolerance 


The Azerbaijani state's aggressive branding of the country as a hub of multicul- 
turalism and religious tolerance intensified after the *Karabakh victory". In an 
address to the nation on 25 November 2020, President Aliyev boasted that *Azer- 
baijan's policy on multiculturalism and inter-religious relations is praised by the 
whole world and world leaders". Yet, this extensive and sustained campaign 
comes at a high cost to the very ethnic and religious communities, which are 
ostensibly promoted and protected by the state. For instance, the State Committee 
for Work with Religious Organisations *already oversees all Muslim educational 
establishments, censors religious literature of all faiths and approves or bans the 
building or renovation of any place of worship". Recent amendments to the Law 


24 Saroyan (1997: 141). 

25 For example, Baku's Armenian architects are *assimilated" into the broader Russian and 
European architectural categories and Armenian architectural monuments in Baku are not dis- 
cussed at all, nor are the Armenians' key business and industrial positions in Baku at the turn 
of the 20% century; see Fatullaev (1986), cited in Saroyan (1997: 162 n. 15). In a more recent 
presentation of cultural life in Shusha (Shushi) there is no mention of Armenian cultural institu- 
tions (Alibeyli 1998: 52-54). 

26 Tchilingirian (2003: 20—21).. 

27 Aliyev (2020). 
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on Religion introduced to the Parliament *hand[s] responsibility for naming 
prayer leaders in all mosques from the Caucasian Muslim Board to the State 
Committee"? Back in 2018, in a report on Azerbaijan, Forum 18, a Norwegian- 
Danish-Swedish NGO for freedom of thought, conscience and religion, expressed 
concern about the continued utilisation of religion in state affairs: 


The regime [in Azerbaijan], foreign apologists, and religious leaders coerced or co-opted by 
the [authorities], use claims of what the regime calls “tolerance”, “dialogue”, “multicultural- 
ism” and similar terms to deny the reality of the regime’s serious human rights violations. 
For instance, delegations of religious leaders are used for propaganda when the regime 
seeks international trade agreements. 


The Azerbaijani state, like the Republic of Turkey, controls the functioning of 
Islam and other religions through strict laws and regulations. The construction, 
control and dissemination of the narrative about the Udi connection to Albanian 
Christianity follows this pattern, the ultimate goal of which is serving the state 
interests — not necessarily the perturbed communities who have no choice but to 
follow the government’s line. A tweet by a diplomat, Nasimi Aghayev, Consul 
General of Azerbaijan in Los Angeles, summarises the state narrative: 


On this #Christmas day [25 December 2021], let’s enjoy these beautiful images of ancient 
Azerbaijani Christian heritage [showing Gandzasar and Dadivank monasteries]. #Christiani- 
ty arrived in #Azerbaijan in 1* century, becoming state religion in 313. Today hundreds of 
thousands of Christians live peacefully and practice freely in Azerbaijan.?? 


Historical details or references to Armenian Christianity are left out or modified 
in the official narrative about Christianity *being a state religion in Azerbaijan". 
Wolfgang Schulze explains that *King Urnayr of Albania was baptized by Gregory 
the Illuminator at about 314 AD" - the patron saint of the Armenians - *and he 
subsequently declared Christianity as the official religion in Albania (lasting until 
the 8™ century). From that time on, the history of the regions of Albania was 
dominated by two factors: (a) by the political relations to Armenia and the Sassa- 
nid empire, (b) by the local Church history"? Such features of the “Caucasian 
Albanian Christianity" are absent in the Azerbaijani narrative. Interestingly, in 
The Monuments of Western Azerbaijan cited above, one reads that *Gregori En- 
lightener (he was ethnically Turkman Anak's son) [sic!]", started *by destroying... 
former temples in the country during the spreading of Christianity", beginning 


28 Forum 18 (2022). 
29 Forum 18 (2018). 
30 Aghayev (2021). 
31 Schulze (2018: 283). 
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with “the famous fire worshipping temple, located in the capital of the country 
Vagharshabad... in the territory of the Western Azerbaijan”.* Yet, in another gov- 
ernment-endorsed Azerbaijani publication, a book entitled Christianity in Azer- 
baijan: From Past to Present, Anar Alizade writes that “after receiving religious 
education in the Anatolian city of Caesarea, Gregory the Illuminator came to the 
Caucasus and began to preach there”. Alizade adds that according to “famous 
Albanian historian Moses of Kalankatuk” [i.e. Movses Kalankatuatsi], the Albani- 
ans had asked for his young grandson Grigoris to be their catholicos. “For our 
king Urnayr", Alizade continues, *had asked St. Gregory to consecrate him bishop 
of his country... Grigoris was appointed as the bishop of Albania and Iberia. Some 
Albanian nobles who were in favor of Christianity, called Grigoris to their land. 
Thus, Grigoris became the Catholicos of Albania". While this kind of muddled 
“historical narrative" is intended to construct an ethnic connection between Alba- 
nians and Azerbaijanis, Schulze suggests that even though “religion can surely 
serve as an important marker of societal identity, it can hardly be related to 
ethnicity as such”.34 


2.2 Enter the Udis 


Why would a state — where 96 percent of its 10 million population is Muslim, at 
least nominally, and where the government instrumentalises Islam in internation- 
al relations — nurture and spend large resources on a Christian community of 
about 3000 Udis? In the official discourse, this is presented as part of Azerbaijan's 
state policy of multiculturalism and government generosity towards non-Moslem 
minorities. Indeed, the Department of Interethnic Relations, Multiculturalism and 
Religious Issues of the Presidential Administration is tasked, among other things, 
*to ensure protection of the religious values of Christians living in the country 
within regulation of religious diversity". The Udi community is a significant el- 
ement in the official narrative, where Azerbaijan is presented as *the motherland 
of the Ancient Eastern Church - Albanian Apostolic Church, being one of the 
most ancient churches in the world. Ancient Albanian Christian temples dating to 
the present day clearly show how Christianity has ancient roots in the region". 

Yet, the underlying expected effect is to *response to the unfounded accusa- 
tions of Armenians in relation to Caucasian Albania" and to expose *Armenian 


32 Alakbarli (2007: 12). 
33 Alizade (2016: 25, 27-28). 
34 Schulze (2018: 307). 
35 Alizade (2016: 5, 4). 
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lies and falsifications". In the preface of Alizade’s book - “intended for historians, 
religious scholars, representatives of the press who are interested in Christianity, 
as well as for a wide audience of readers" — Professor Etibar Najafov, Head of 
the Department of Interethnic Relations, Multiculturalism and Religious Issues of 
the Administration of the President of the Republic of Azerbaijan, and Mubariz 
Gurbanli, Chairman of the State Committee on Work with Religious Associations 
of the Republic of Azerbaijan, write: 


As we know, Armenians are trying to falsify the history of the Caucasian Albania, attempting 
to assimilate the Christian heritage of this ancient Azerbaijani state. The purpose of the 
Armenian fraud is clear. According to academician Ramiz Mehdiyev, during the destruction 
of Albanian church archives and other rich samples of materials reflecting the history and 
culture of Albanians, Armenians tried to prove that there was neither Albanian state nor 
Albanian Apostolic Church in history. And the Albanians' lands historically belonged to 
Armenians. However, the historical truth is that the only heir of this heritage is the Azerbai- 
jani people. ... The author reveals Armenian lies and falsifications and proves that the 
ancient Christian Albanian temples located both in Karabakh and in other parts of Azerbai- 
jan, belong to the Azerbaijani people. 


The author of the book, Anar Alizade, underlines that *the restoration of the 
Albanian Church is very important for our country, because Armenian aggressors 
making territorial claims against our country have been trying to appropriate 
ancient Christian Albanian temples, to reduce the influence of the Albanian 
Church, and to take possession of its rich heritage". He goes on to explain the 
connection and importance of the Udis in Azerbaijan to the Albanian Church. 
Alizade says, “reviving the Albanian Church is both redressing a historical injus- 
tice, and answering false claims from an occupying force [i.e. Armenians] from a 
religious and historical perspective"? 

As already stated, the reconstruction and restoration of *the Albanian Apos- 
tolic Autocephalous Church" is an official state policy of Azerbaijan. For about a 
thousand years the Albanian Church had followed the Armenian Apostolic brand 
of Christianity, but this is denied, erased or re-branded in the Azerbaijani narra- 
tive. The process of relaunch of the *Albanian Church" today has become a critical 
element in the consolidation of Azerbaijani identity. As Farida Mamedova ex- 
plains:38 


The Albanian Apostolic Autocephalous Church gave guidance to and cared for the Albanian 
ethnos from the fourth century until 1836 without fail. Initially, from the fourth to the 


36 Alizade (2016: 7). 
37 Alizade (2016: 45). 
38 Mamedova (2021: 380). 
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eighth century, the Albanian Apostolic Autocephalous Church was the single church of the 
entire Albanian kingdom, and after the collapse of the Albanian state, the Albanian Apostol- 
ic Autocephalous Church served the Albanian ethnos in the revived Albanian kingdoms: 
Artsakh, Utik, Shaki, and Aran. The Albanian Apostolic Autocephalous Church, unlike the 
Armenian Church, had never left its domain, its Albanian kingdoms, principalities, its Alba- 
nian ethnos, just as the Albanian ethnos, with some exceptions (emigration), remained on 
its historical homeland. Only the tsarist policy could suppress its activity and liquidate it. 
The primary sources testify to the aspiration of the Armenian clergy and the Armenian 
secular nobility to establish relations with the Albanian Apostolic Autocephalous Church. 


Since de facto an “Albanian Apostolic Autocephalous Church" does not exist, in 
order to remake this *ancient Eastern Church", the state is engaged in a process 
of what could best be described as *reverse engineering" of a church. Large re- 
sources are provided and political, financial, diplomatic tools are utilised to ac- 
quire all the defining elements that would make the invention of such an *Eastern 
Christian Church" possible. The Udi community is the "living base" from where 
this state project starts. 

The Udis were not always the darling of the Azerbaijani state and were 
looked at suspiciously in the early post-Soviet period. They *did not easily fit into 
the Turkic-dominated identity that the newly independent Azerbaijan promot- 
ed".? Indeed, until the early 2000s, the Udis were not allowed to serve in the 
Azerbaijani army. They were perceived to have *Armenian connection" and *as 
a result of the policy of Armenianisation" by Armenians, ostensibly the Udis 
*were once forced to adopt the -yan surname ending (surnames have changed 
since and now Udi surnames end in -ri)”.*° 

The government had even changed the name of their main city, Vartashen 
(‘town of roses’ in Armenian), to Oguz, “honoring a famous Turkic tribe with no 
connection to the Udis or the area”. Today, the village of Nij is the main locality 
of the Udi community. According to Schulze, “Nij is divided into sixteen ‘family- 
based’ quarters (Saq'q'a or mähällä), two of which are mainly inhabited by Azer- 
baijanis (Yalgash, Abdalli)”.** During Soviet times, Vartashen had a population of 


39 Agha Q021). 

40 “Başqa bir maraqlı fakt: erməniləsdirmə siyasəti nəticəsində vaxtilo udilər "yan" soyad sonlu- 
gu qəbul etməyə məcbur ediliblər. Nəticədə Azərbaycanın müstəqilliyinin ilk illərində — 90-cı 
illərin əvvəllərində udilər hərbi xidmətə aparilmirmis. Hazırda isa onların soyadları daha cox 
"rı" sonluğu ilə bitir” (Astanbəyli 2019). 

41 Agha (2021). 

42 The Chotari quarter, which hosts the church of St Elisaeus in Nij (cf. 2.3 below), appears 
under the name of Chotanyan (Yoramsn) in E. Lalayan’s archeological account (1919: 38), thus 
providing an example for the replacement of the suffix of surnames thematised above (cf. 
n. 40). 
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about 5,000 people, “roughly 40 % Armenians, 15 % Jewish Tats, and 30% Udis". 
In the late 1980s, Vartashen was “a more or less compact group of ethnic Udis, 
too, located some 20 km northwest of Nij”. However, as Schulze explains: 


Together with the local Armenians, most of the Udis from Vartashen were forced to leave 
the village in 1990 due to the Armenian-Azerbaijani conflict and thus moved to various 
places of the former USSR. The village of Zinobiani (named *Okt'omberi" from 1938-2000) 
in Eastern Georgia had been founded by emigrants from Vartashen in 1922 in the context 
of the Armenian-Azerbaijani conflict 1918-1920. 


Nothing of this history is mentioned in contemporary Azerbaijani literature on 
the Udis. The main point of value that is often emphasised is their connection to 
the Caucasian Albanians. As Rafi Gurbanov writes: "The Udis are the successor 
of the 26 tribes within Caucasian Albania that played an important role in the 
history of multicultural Azerbaijan. Today, they managed to protect their lan- 
guage, culture, traditions and belief, as well preserve the moral legacy of Cauca- 
sian Albania in their ethnic identity”. 

There are only about 3,000 Udis in Azerbaijan today. But what is critical to 
our discussion is the fact that the Azerbaijani authorities, not the Udis themselves, 
have determined that only the Udis are the descendants and followers of the 
Caucasian Albanians. This is part of a state-constructed narrative that has been 
especially promoted internationally during the reign of President Ilham Aliyev 
since 2003. Some believe the Udis are “hostages” of the state because the sole 
purpose of their protection by the Azerbaijani government is to use them as a 
political tool against Armenia and the Armenians and "strengthen its claims to 
Karabakh".45 

As part of the process of the strategy to utilise the Udi legacy for state pur- 
poses, soon after President Aliyev came to power, the Udis were given official 
recognition as a community and organised under the umbrella of the Albanian- 
Udi Christian Religious Community, which acts as the formal representative of 
the Udis in Azerbaijan. 

As historically the Albanian Church was absorbed into the Armenian Apostol- 
ic Orthodox Church from about the 11" century and on, there is no separate or 
*autocephalous" Albanian Apostolic Church, with its own liturgy, rites, doctrines, 
hierarchy, clergy, etc. In the 1990s, fragments of what is regarded as Caucasian 


43 Schulze (2018: 289-290); cf. Chapter 5 of this Handbook (Schulze and Gippert), 2.1 for more 
details. 

44 Gurbanov (2019: 30). 

45 Kharatyan (2020); Ostrovsky (2005). 
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Fig. 1: The Chotari church before its 
reconstruction (1979). 


Albanian language were discovered by scholars at St Catherine's monastery in 
Sinai. It has been proven to be related to the Udi language.*® The Udis are consid- 
ered to be the closest descendants of the Albanians. As such, the small Udi minori- 
ty community in Azerbaijan has been enlisted by the government to recreate the 
Albanian Church - as an important political asset in the process of rejecting and 
erasing Armenian presence in these territories. 

President Aliyev's determination to physically *de-Armenianise" all religious 
and cultural heritage had started nearly two decades ago. A well reported case 
is the renovation of the church in Nij in 2005. Nij is a predominantly Udi village, 
where, as visiting Simon Ostrovsky wrote at the time, *although they call them- 
selves Christian, there is little that Christians from other parts of the world would 
find in common with them". Indeed, in the absence of any Christian church hier- 
archy or liturgical tradition, the Udis *celebrate[d] Islamic holidays together with 
their Muslim neighbors"? 

The project of the renovation of the church came to the attention of the 
international public when the Norwegian Humanitarian Enterprise (NHE), the 
sponsoring Norwegian state-financed NGO, discovered that the Armenian inscrip- 
tions of the church had been removed or obliterated. As reported at the time: *To 
the Udi, who used Armenian script when their church was built, toeing the offi- 
cial Azeri line [had] become more of a priority than historical accuracy". The 
centuries-old, white-stone church had not been tempered with until the recon- 
struction undertaken by the Udis under the auspices of the Ministry of Culture 
of Azerbaijan with Norwegian financing (see Figures 1-3 illustrating the state of 
the church before, during and after its reconstruction, and Figure 4 showing one 


46 Cf. Chapters 3-5 of the present Handbook (Gippert and Schulze) for details. 
47 Ostrovsky (2005). 
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Fig. 2: The Chotari church 
during its reconstruction 
(May 2004). 


Fig. 3: The Chotari church after its reconstruction (August 2011). 


of the deleted Armenian inscriptions).*® “This is an act of vandalism and Norway 
in no way wants to be associated with it", lamented Norway's Ambassador to 
Azerbaijan Steinar Gil. Alf Henry Rasmussen, the director of the NHE in Azerbai- 


48 The inscription reads YWANKSbUL b 8U8U b|ub^58P UUNRUUF ULEN 8] | ULPCEP ZULUL UP bu | 
BUDPFUPP - AP (gh) ` S(D)P Uun) OUSNA| ' - fl E BOZULQUL|U PRIN — “Erected was this church 
with the name of St Elisaeus, by pure fruits, (by) the son of Engibar, Ter Astowacatowr, who is 
his Yohanjan”; cf. Karapetyan (1997: 42 no. 219). 
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Fig. 4: Armenian inscription of the Chotari church (2004), now annihilated. 


jan, said, *Luckily enough there are good pictures of all these writings. They are 
well documented. And it is my hope that when years have passed and the tensions 
between the two countries [Armenia and Azerbaijan] have eased, it will be pos- 
sible to reinstall the original writings".?? A visit to the church by Norway's prime 
minister was cancelled and no one from the Norwegian embassy attended the 
opening. 


2.3 The Albanian Church 


The Albanian Church, like that of Iberia (until 608), having been established by 
Armenian missionaries, pledged canonical allegiance to the Armenian Church. At 
the wake of the controversy over the *dyophysite" Christology of the Council of 
Chalcedon, the three churches jointly convened the Council of Dvin in the 6" cen- 
tury and rejected the decision of Chalcedon. In 552, the seat of the head of the 
Albanian Church was moved from Derbent to Barda and an Albanian Catholicos- 
ate was established. The patriarch of the Albanian Church was given the title 


49 Maghakyan (2006). 
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Fig. 5: Epitaph of Baghdasar (1854). 


Catholicos of Atuank (Artsakh and Utik) and received his ordination and canoni- 
cal authority from the Catholicos of Armenia. 

From the 11" to the 13" century, more than forty monasteries and major 
religious centres were built in Karabakh through the patronage and efforts of the 
“Armenian princes of Artsakh".?! One of the most famous clans to have contribut- 
ed to the revival of the Church and piety in Artsakh is the Hasan-Jalalyan princely 
family who, besides building the famous monastery of Gandzasar have given 
several Catholicoses and bishops. The epitaph of Metropolitan Baghdasar, the last 
clergyman in the Jalal clan, who is buried in the courtyard of the monastery of 
Gandzasar, reads: “This is the tombstone of Metropolitan Baghdasar, an Armenian 
Albanian, from the family of Jalal, the great Prince of the land of Artsakh, dated 
3 July 1854” (see Fig. 5).? Prince Hasan-Jalal was also buried in the same monas- 
tery in 1261.5 Starting in the 15" century, the monastery of Gandzasar became the 
seat of the native Catholicos of the Albanian Church. The existence of a separate 
Catholicosate in Karabakh, with its own autonomous religious institutions, attests 
to the importance of the region as a religious centre. 

In the 19th century, the status of the native Catholicosate was drastically re- 
duced. When Tsarist Russia liberated Karabakh from Persian domination, Catholi- 


50 Ulubabyan (1981: 201-204); cf. Chapter 7 of this Handbook (Dum-Tragut) for details. 

51 Barkhutareants (1902: 194). 

52 Uyu E mugut Ubanpanagopn [fu | Runny by ap <] | [nu gubp uuw Grijanatbunfu | inar 
Ugg Zing waghh | gwg Sapa Tbs hoth | ibunt Ungu lui wefoup Spi, cf. Bar- 
khudaryan (1982: 65, no. 177). The tombstone and the inscription are still visible to visitors to the 
Monastery of Gandzasar, situated in the village of Vank in the Martuni region. I transcribed the 
rhyming inscription during my visit there on 28 August 1995. 

53 Cf. Barkhudaryan (1982: 40, no. 84). 
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cos Sargis of Albania (Atuank’), upon his return from exile, was demoted to the 
rank of Metropolitan by a decision of the imperial authorities in 1815. Metropoli- 
tan Sargis headed the See until his death in 1828. After his death, upon the request 
of the Meliks (princes), Catholicos Yeprem of Ejmiatsin, in 1830, ordained Bagh- 
dasar, a nephew of Sargis, Primate of the Diocese of Karabakh. He was ordained 
in the Cathedral of Ejmiatsin.?* Thus, the Catholicosate located in Karabakh was 
reduced, first to a Metropolitan seat and then to a diocese of the Armenian 
Church under Ejmiatsin. 

In the Azerbaijani narrative, the Albanian Apostolic Autocephalous Church had 
existed from ancient times until the 19" century, when the Armenians and Tsarist 
Russia conspired, as Mamedova asserts, to “de-ethnicise” the Albanian Church, “Ar- 
menianise" it and claim its historic heritage. She explains? 


After the abolition of the Albanian Apostolic Autocephalous Church by the Russian tsarist 
government in 1836 and its subordination to Etchmiadzin Cathedral, the Armenian clergy 
started publishing Albanian literature in Armenian, having translated it into Armenian and 
edited with a deeply thought-out Armenian concept. And the Albanian originals were seized 
and possibly destroyed (this did not happen in 705 by the decree of the caliph, as opposed 
to what was believed in the literature, but much later). In this way, traces of the centuries- 
old, rich authentic Albanian literature were hidden. 


This view is widely shared in Azerbaijan and frequently referred to in state and 
public relations discourse — at times, the Armenians are singled out as the cul- 
prits; in other times the Tsarist Russians, and sometimes both. President Aliyev, 
in a national address on television a few days after the second Karabakh war, 
referred to this period. He said: *Suffice it to look at history and anyone can see 
that in the 1830s, Tsarist Russia abolished the Albanian Church, gave all the prop- 
erty of the Albanian Church to the Armenian Gregorian Church, and Armenian 
priests and their patrons began to appropriate these churches".59 This is a com- 
mon talking point, which fits President Aliyev's "strategy of victory", as it is called, 
whereby, he says: “We must not defend, but attack politically, from a propaganda 
point of view" 7 For instance, Rafi Gurbanov affirms - in a state-financed publica- 
tion - that the *historical mission of the [Gandzasar] monastery complex as head- 
quarter [of the Albanian Catholicosate] was eliminated by the Armenians in 
1837" 55 More interestingly, it is reproduced in the narrative and public discourse 


54 Ter Danielyan (1948: 62-67). 

55 Mamedova (2021: 9). 

56 Aliyev (2020). 

57 Azertac (n.d.). 

58 Gurbanov (2018: 14) with reference to Aslanova (2017). Gurbanov's book was “Published by 
the financial support of Moral Values Promotion Foundation under the State Committee on Reli- 
gious Associations of the Republic of Azerbaijan, Baku, Azerbaijan". 
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of the Udi Albanian Christian community leaders themselves. According to com- 
munity chairman Robert Mobili: “After the occupation of the Caucasus by Tsarist 
Russia, the church was directly subordinated to the Armenian Church”. He says, 
after Azerbaijan’s independence, “conditions were created” for the Udi Christian 
community to restore the Albanian Apostolic Church.?? His deputy, Rafik Danak- 
ari, in an interview given to a Turkish newspaper, said, “Armenians wanted to 
destroy us. They stole everything, especially our religion, for centuries”. He re- 
peats the main talking points and explains:°° 


As a result of “Tsarist Russian colonial policy... the historical Albanian monument, the Saint 
Elisaeus (Chotari) Church, built in 1723 in the village of Nij in Gabala province, was attached 
to the Armenian Gregorian Church in 1836 with a special decision of the Russian Holy 
Synod. But the Udis did not go to church in protest and started worshipping in their homes 
from that date on". 


2.4 A state-sponsored and led “restoration” of the Albanian 
Apostolic Church 


The Azerbaijani state seems to be endeavouring to re-root the origins of the Alba- 
nian Church and deny and erase its historical, theological, ecclesial, hierarchical, 
liturgical or linguistic connections with the Armenian Apostolic Church. However, 
severing or erasing that connection is like hollowing the content and ending up 
with mere church buildings. A Christian church is not just a building (or “hard- 
ware"). Its content, essence — the “software”, as it were — is made of a system of 
teachings, dogmas, canons, liturgical practices, sacraments, hierarchy, religious 
functionaries, so on. Therefore, having re-written and invented the “history” of 
the Albanian Church over the decades, now the Azerbaijani state is engaging in 
acquiring the *content" of the Albanian Church. By erasing the Armenian dimen- 
sion in the narrative, the Udi community in particular and the Azerbaijani state 
in general are faced with the issue of the “apostolicity” of the Albanian Church - 
the apostolic succession, which is a critical aspect in Eastern Christianity especial- 
ly. The newly fashioned *Albanian Apostolic Church" as of yet is not recognised 


59 Mobili apud Hacieva (2020). 

60 “Ermeniler bizi yok etmek istediler. Basta dinimiz olmak üzere asirlarca her seyimizi caldi- 
lar .. Rusyasrnin Kafkasya bölgesindeki sömürge politikasının... Gabala ilinin Nic köyündeki 
1723 yılında inşa edilen tarihi Alban anıtı — Kutsal Elysee (Cotari) Kilisesi, 1836 yılında Rus Kutsal 
Sinod’un özel bir kararıyla Ermeni Gregoryen Kilisesi'ne bağlandı. Fakat Udiler protesto ederek 
kiliseye gitmediler ve o tarihten itibaren evlerinde ibadete başladılar” (Danakari apud Kutlu 
2021). 
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as an “autocephalous” church by any other established Christian Church or Patri- 
archate. Therefore, the Azerbaijani government “has sought help from other Or- 
thodox churches in Turkey, Syria, Egypt, Israel, and Ukraine for support in bol- 
stering its claims”.*! Udi community chairman Mobili acknowledged that “for the 
restoration of the Albanian Apostolic Church, everyone from ordinary Azerbaija- 
ni citizens to non-governmental organizations, the Caucasian Muslims Office and 
other organizations have supported us. In particular, the President of the Republic 
of Azerbaijan annually provides us with financial assistance".9? 

What needs to be underlined, again, is the fact that a Moslem-majority state 
is seeking recognition for a “national” Christian church it is creating — through 
its diplomatic relations and entire state resources. This is an endeavour that is 
much larger in scope than the needs of the mere 3000-strong Udi community in 
Azerbaijan. It helps that since 2012 the Heydar Aliyev Foundation, led by First 
Lady Mehriban Aliyeva, *has donated undisclosed sums to finance restoration 
work at the Vatican, including repairs to the Sistine Chapel". As one commentator 
put it, given the Vatican's influence in the Christian world, “there is more than a 
bit of realpolitik, and by helping the Vatican with restoration, the leadership of 
Muslim Azerbaijan hopes for support... from the pope's side".5? 

Most critically for any church, the named Udi Albanian Christian Church does 
not have ordained clergymen. The two leaders who represent the Udi community 
under the auspices of the government are not ordained priests or clergy, even as 
they appear in public in clerical cassocks and headgear, interestingly resembling 
the garbs of Russian Orthodox priests. In the Christian tradition, priests are or- 
dained by a church hierarch that gives them legitimacy to conduct religious servi- 
ces or performance rituals. Virtually nothing is known about the liturgical servi- 
ces or religious practices of this Udi Albanian Christian Church today. For in- 
stance, a photo at the website of the Church in Nij shows an open Russian lan- 
guage Bible and, strangely, an “I love Türkiye" bottle opener as decoration on top 
of the lectern — apparently a souvenir that shows Istanbul’s skyline.5* The icons 
in the church are in Russian (Byzantine) style, including a large reproduction of 
medieval iconographer Andrei Rublev's famous *The Holy Trinity" icon, on the 
left side of the main altar. At least the visuals in the church seem to reflect the 


61 Agha (2021). 

62 “Alban Apostol kilsəsinin bərpası üçün də sıravi Azərbaycan vətəndaşlarından tutmuş, qeyri- 
hökumət təşkilatları, Qafqaz Müsəlmanları İdarəsi və digər qurumlara qədər hər biri öz 
növbəsində dəstəyini əsirgəməyib. Əsasən də Azərbaycan Respublikasının Prezidenti tərəfindən 
hər il bizə maliyyə yardımı ayrılır” (Mobili apud Hacieva 2020). 

63 Owen (2016). 

64 Azerbaijan Travel (n. d.: gallery-1). 

65 Azerbaijan Travel (n. d.: gallery-5). 
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Chalcedonian tradition, which contradicts the official description of the Albanian 
Autocephalous Church. In the description endorsed by the government, it is said 
that the Albanian Apostolic Autocephalous Church “belongs to the branch of An- 
cient Eastern churches (a group of churches which recognize only the decisions of 
the first three Ecumenical Councils)... Thus, the Albanian Apostolic Autocephalous 
Church became monophysite".96 

Recently attempts have been made by the Udi Albanian Christian Church to 
seek the patronage of the Syriac Orthodox Church. An opening to the Syrian 
Church seems to be through the Metropolitan of Mardin (Turkey), Archbishop 
Saliba Ozmen, who has attended a number of government-organised conferences 
in the last few years, especially the much-highlighted and publicised conference 
on “Azerbaijan’s Albanian Christian heritage" in January 2021.57 Reportedly, the 
two leaders of the Udi community pay regular visits to the Monastery of Mor 
Hananyo (“Saffron Monastery”) in the historic Tur Abdin region near Mardin to 
get religious training. For now, it appears that the Udi leaders’ connection is 
personally with Archbishop Saliba Ozmen, rather than formally with the Syriac 
Orthodox Patriarchate of Antioch. The Syriac Church is a member of the family of 
the Non-Chalcedonian Oriental Orthodox Churches, which includes the Armenian 
Apostolic Church.8? 

Alizade reports, without details, that *several members of Albanian-Udi reli- 
gious community are studying in religious educational institutions abroad in or- 
der to acquire religious titles”.® Ironically, in Mardin, archbishop Ozmen’s Syriac 
Orthodox Church is caught in a maze of legal battles in recent years and is perpet- 
ually under state pressure. In 2017 alone, “the administration of Turkish President 
Recep Tayyip Erdogan [had] taken control of at least 50 Syriac churches, monas- 
teries and cemeteries in Mardin province and declared them as state property”.”° 
It remains to be seen whether there is a connection between the Syriac Orthodox 
archbishop’s good will towards the Udi Albanian Christian Church and the state 
of affairs in Turkey. 

Since the end of the war, Mobili and Danakari often visit the churches that 
are claimed as Albanian in the territories that Azerbaijan retook during the war — 
mostly accompanied by TV cameras, journalists and scholars who provide on 
camera commentary on how Armenians have altered the Albanian sites. Interest- 
ingly, despite lack of a congregation, Danakari was appointed by Azerbaijani au- 


66 Alizade (2016: 24, 36). 
67 Azertac (2021). 

68 Agha (2021). 

69 Alizade (2016: 44). 

70 Malado (2017). 
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thorities as Udi “preacher” at Dadivank, even as Armenian monks have been 
living there since the ceasefire under the protection of the Russian peacekeep- 
ers.” 

One might ask, how did Mobili and Danakari become “religious” leaders of 
the Udi Albanian Christian Church or what process led them to conduct “religious 
services”? Anar Alizade, who handled non-Muslim religious communities at the 
State Committee for Work with Religious Organisations, provides the answer in 
his government-endorsed book. Repeating the narrative that the “autocephaly” 
of the Albanian Church “was broken" in the 19 century under Tsarist rule, he 
explains: 


Besides [state] registration [as a religious organisation], some measures related to Christian 
traditions have been taken to restoration the Albanian Church [sic!]... The restoration of 
this tradition required the blessing of the ancient Eastern church. And in 2008, several 
members of the Albanian-Udi religious community received a blessing from the Patriarchate 
of Jerusalem and were baptized in the Jordan river. Thus was restored the independence of 
the Albanian-Udi religious organization [emphasis added H.T.]. 


It is still unknown what kind of liturgical books, sacraments, prayer services, 
and liturgies the leaders of this “independent” church use. Most of the literature 
produced in Azerbaijan about the Udi church is about its “history” and the Albani- 
an connection, but there is virtually no discussion about the religious practices, 
theological teachings, congregations, structure, etc. For all appearances, it is a 
church run by the government and mostly for government purposes. In 2013, for 
instance, it was the State Committee for Work with Religious Organizations of the 
Republic of Azerbaijan that organised and financed the 10™ anniversary celebra- 
tions of “the revival of the Albanian-Udi church and the 1700" anniversary of the 
adoption of Christianity as the official religion in Caucasian Albania”. The clergy 
and representatives of the Russian Orthodox, Roman Catholic, Jewish and Moslem 
communities attended the formal ceremonies held at Nij. President Aliyev has 
even expressed enthusiasm to restore the Albanian alphabet “for the modern Udi 
language (which currently uses the Latin alphabet in Azerbaijan, and the Cyrillic 
alphabet in other countries)”.”* 

The two leaders of the Udi community, with the full support of the govern- 
ment, are actively seeking recognition and legitimacy. At least Mobili realises that 
this is a long road that will take a long time: 


71 Cf. Xalq qəzeti (2020) and Trend (2020). 

72 Alizade (2016: 43). 

73 Alizade (2016: 44). 

74 Agha (2021). 

75 “Onlar bu gün Şərqin Apostol kilsələrini bərpa etməyə hazırdırlar. Onlarla keçirilən görüşlər 
zamanı bu rəsmi dəstəyi biz hiss etmişik. Bildiyimiz kimi, kilsənin öz qanunları var va bu qanun- 
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Today they [“the Christian world”] are ready to restore the Apostolic Churches of the East. 
We have felt this official support during our meetings with them. As we know, the Church 
has its own laws, and we need time to follow them... To be spiritual, we must know the 
Eastern cultural heritage, we must know the laws of the Eastern cultural heritage. Hopefully, 
after the complete liberation of Karabakh from occupation, we will face many falsifications 
in the restoration of monuments and show the international community that all these mon- 
uments have historically belonged to Azerbaijan. I can say that the Eastern Churches are 
ready to bless us and support us.... This cultural heritage has been falsified so much that it 
is difficult to tear it from them. But despite all this, today there is a strong Azerbaijani state, 
the country has ample opportunities to restore its cultural heritage. We will restore the 
Church, but we must do it step by step in order to be blessed by following the laws of the 
Church. We have the support of the Russian Orthodox Church and the Catholic Church. 


3 Conclusion 


The invention of a “national” Christian Church engineered by a majority-Moslem 
state is a spectacular phenomenon in the 21% century. Yet, as President Aliyev put 
it, “from a propaganda point of view” Azerbaijan does not need to “defend” or 
explain its intentions. Denial of facts, erasure of historical and physical evidence, 
and the rewriting of history are all part of the state's “political attack" strategy.’ 
The main objective of this endeavour and strategy is to consolidate Azerbaijani 
identity and “nation-building” efforts of the state. This is primarily accomplished 
by (a) propagating that the Republic of Azerbaijan and the Azerbaijani people 
have millennia deep roots in the Caucasus - through purpose-produced “scientific 
research”, creation of state-planned and financed institutions dedicated to “cul- 
ture”, “multiculturalism”, “religious tolerance”, etc.; and (b) by debasing and de- 
monising the Armenians as the “enemy” — “fascists”, “hateful” and “despicable” 
people” that for centuries had stolen this “national heritage" of Azerbaijan. 


lara tam riayət eda bilmək üçün bizə vaxt lazımdır. İnşallah Qarabağı tamamən işğaldan azad 
edəndən sonra biz abidələri bərpa edərkən nə qədər saxtalaşdırmalarla qarşılaşacağıq və 
beynəlxalq ictimaiyyətə də nümayiş etdirəcəyik ki, bütün bu abidələr tarixən Azərbaycana 
məxsus olub. Mən onu deyə bilərəm ki, Şərq kilsələri bizə xeyir-dua verməyə hazırdırlar, bizi 
dəstəkləyirlər. Çünki onlar bilirlər ki, bu tarixdir. Siz dediyiniz kimi də, bizə İslam dünyası qədər 
xristian dünyası da dəstək olmalıdır. Bu mədəni irsi o qədər saxtalaşdırıblar ki, onu onlardan 
qoparmaq çətindir. Amma bütün bunlara baxmayaraq bu gün güclü Azərbaycan dövləti var, 
mədəni irsini bərpa etmək üçün ölkənin geniş imkanları var. Kilsəni bərpa edəcəyik amma kilsə 
qanunlarına riayət edərək xeyir-dua almaq üçün addım-addım bunu həyata keçirməliyik. Rus 
Provaslav kilsəsi və Katolik kilsəsindən bizə dəstək var” (Mobili apud Haciyeva 2020). 

76 Azertac (n. d.). 

77 See, e.g., Letters (2016), Karagan (2016), Rzaev (2016). 
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In the process of state engineering of the Udi Albanian Christian Church — 
also called Albanian Apostolic Church - the religious and cultural heritage of the 
Udi people is expropriated, re-rooted, rearranged and reinterpreted by the state 
and national institutions in order to “prove” that the Azerbaijani people living in 
the Republic of Azerbaijan today are the descendants of *the Albanians" from the 
early centuries of Christianity. Viewed with suspicion in the early years of post- 
Soviet Azerbaijan, the small Udi community today is treated like the *apple of 
the eye" of the Azerbaijani state. The Udis are a crucial link to Albania and the 
Albanians; they are the “proof” of the purported theory of ethnogenesis of the 
Azerbaijanis — and, by extension, their territorial claims. 

Within weeks of the signing of the ceasefire in November 2020, the National 
Academy of Sciences of Azerbaijan announced the establishment of a “Scientific 
Center for Albanian Studies”. As reported by Javid Agha, well-known historian 
and opposition leader Jamil Hasanli considered this a step towards “degradation 
of the quality research that had been done into Caucasian Albania in Soviet Azer- 
baijan”. Writing on his Facebook page, Hasanli, who served for two terms in 
Parliament, said: “the ignorance that intensified after the collapse of the Soviet 
Union created a lot of undesirable tendencies in scholarship into pre-Islamic cul- 
ture and Christianity in Azerbaijan. All this has led to very unfortunate results, 
the neglect of the [true] historical, cultural and political heritage of Caucasian 
Albania”.”® 
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428) 296 

Artsruni (noble family of Armenia) 60, 315, 506, 
523 

Asay (8^ King of Albania) 61, 84 

‘Asim b. Yazid al-Hilali (Asim b. ‘Abd Allah b. 
Yazid al-Hilali, caliphal representative in 
Albania) 496 

Ashot (I, King of Armenia, r. 885-890) 68 

Ashot (II Bagratuni, King of Armenia, r. 914- 
928) 530 

Ashot (III Bagratuni, king of Armenia, r. 953- 
978) 524 

Ashot (IV Bagratuni, king of Armenia, r. 1022- 
1040) 559 

Ashotik (father of > Grigor II) 517 

Asotik » Stepannos (Asotik) Taronetsi 

‘Atiyya l-Asfar (Arab poet) 502 

Atrnerseh (brother of > Sewaday II) 85 


Atrnerseh/Adarnase (Patrikios, son of 
— Hamam the Pious, 2" king of > Shaki- 
Hereti, d. 942) 85, 389 

Atrnerseh (son of > Sahl, Prince of Albania, 
d. 870) 85 

##Atrnerseh (brother of — Senekerim I) 85 

Augustus (Roman Emperor, 31 BCE-14 CE) 5 

Aulus Gellius (Roman author, d. 180) 11 

Aurelian (Roman Emperor, r. 270-275) 6 

Ayrivanetsi > Mkhitar Ayrivanetsi 

Azerbaijanis 234, 541, 581, 583, 584-586, 588, 
590, 592 

Aztecs (linguistic community in Mexico) 482 

Babak/Baban (Khorramdin, Khurrami rebel in 
Iran, 798-838) 509 

Babken (I) Otmsetsi (Catholicos of Armenia, 
490-516) 300-302 

Badr al-Din (Emir of Ganja) 547, 553 

Baghdasar (Metropolitan, d. 1854) 597, 598 

Bagaranetsi > Yovhannes (III) Bagaranetsi 

Bagratids (Bagratunik, dynasty of kings) 67-69, 
307, 315, 354, 355, 362, 388, 389, 482, 
484, 501, 510, 518, 523-525, 530-532, 542, 
556, 558 

Bagrewandetsi > Nerses (II) Bagrewandetsi 

Bahram (V, King of Sassanid Persia, r. 388-399) 
296 

Baladhuri (Ahmad b. Yahya b. Jabir al-Baladhuri, 
Arab historian, d. 279/892) 493, 495-497, 
499 

Bangladeshis (inhabitants of Bangla Desh) 479 

Banu Shayban (emirs of Shirvan) 508 

Banu Sulaym (emirs of Derbent) 508 

Bardaisan (Syrian theologian, 154-222) 8 

Bardzrberdtsi > Constantine (I) Bardzrberdtsi 

Barset Anetsi (Catholicos of Cilicia, d. 1113) 527 

Bavonetsi > Sion (I) Bavonetsi 

Beniamin, Benjamin (Albanian priest) 40, 71, 
95, 480 

Bezgén (41% Catholicos of Albania, mid-12'^ c.) 
82 

Brosset, Marie-Félicité (French orientalist, 1802- 
1880) 221, 576 

Budughs (East Caucasian linguistic community 
in Azerbaijan) 485 

Bugha (Bugha al-Kabir, Khazar-Abbasid general, 
also known as Bughà al-Turki, d. 248/862) 
86, 509, 510, 509 
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Buzan (Puzan, Seljuk emir, 11^ c.) 40, 529 

Byzantines 6, 7, 44, 45, 50, 52, 142, 281, 286, 
287, 299, 305, 306, 311, 312, 315, 317, 318, 
337, 339, 340, 341, 342, 343, 344, 346, 403, 
434, 479, 530, 576, 600 

Canark’, Canarni > Sanariyya 

Caspians (ancient people on the shore of the 
Caspian sea) 13, 14, 16, 39, 59 

Cassius > Dio Cassius 

Celts 478 

Cercetae (ancient tribe of the Northwestern 
Caucasus) 16 

Chamchean > Mikayel Chamchean 

Chichnaum son of Mohamedi/Mahadi (emir of 
Gardabani; > also Khuzayma b. Khazim) 
506 

Christ > Jesus Christ 

Christians 43, 44, 59, 233, 261, 262, 271, 286, 
289, 296, 297, 299, 302, 303, 307, 310, 311, 
316-318, 355, 482, 505, 506, 508, 510, 548, 
551, 553-560, 583, 589, 590, 594 

Chrysostom > John Chrysostom 

Claudius Ptolemy (Greek geographer, d. after 
160) 8, 9, 15, 16, 20, 22, 355, 538 

Constantine (I) Bardzrberdtsi (Armenian 
Catholicos, sed. 1221-1267) 71 

Constantine (I) the Great (Byzantine Emperor, 
r. 306/324-337) 279, 281, 288, 290, 302 

Constantine (II) (Byzantine Emperor, 641-668) 
311 

Constantine of Melitene (bishop of Armenia, 
participant of the Council of > Chalcedon) 
298 

Constantius (II) (Byzantine emperor, 337-361) 
291 

Copts (Christian ethno-religious group in North 
Africa) 492 

Corbulo (Roman politician, d. 67) 8 

Crassus > Publius Canidius Crassus 

Cyril (Patriarch of Alexandria, sed. 412-444) 
283, 294, 295, 297, 298 

Cyril of Jerusalem (bishop, sed. 351-386) 272, 
279, 281 

Dacians (inhabitants of Dacia) 478 

Dagestanis (inhabitants of Dagestan) 478 

Dahhak b. Qays al-Shaybani (A/-Dahhak b. Qays 
al-Saybani, Kharijite rebel, d. 129/746) 
495, 497, 508, 511 
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Dareios (Achaemenid king, 522-486 BCE) 34 

Daskhurantsi > Movses Katankatuatsi 

David (I the Landless) » David Anhotin 

David (IV the Builder, King of Georgia, 1073- 
1125) 390, 571, 573, 576, 577 

David (V, King of Georgia, 1113-1155) 571 

David (VI Narin, King of West Georgia, r. 1245- 
1293) 576 

David (VII Ulu, King of East Georgia, r. 1247- 
1270) 576 

David (Chorepiscopus of > Kakheti, annexed 
> Cambysene-Hereti-Shaki to Kakheti, 

r. 976-1010) 389 

David Anhotin (son of > Gurgen Bagratuni, 
King of > Tashir-Dzoraget, r. 989-1048) 
390, 524, 542, 558 

David Narin > David (VI) 

David of Ganjak (Dawit‘ Alawkay-ordi, Armenian 
author, c. 1065-1140) 537, 539, 542, 547, 
551-561 

David the Builder > David (IV) 

David the Landless > David Anhotin 

David Ulu » David (VII) 


Davit (I) of Aramus (Catholicos of Armenia, sed. 


728-741) 314 

Dawit (I, 11" Bishop of Albania) 80, 315 

Dawit (II, 12*^ Catholicos of Albania, sed. 
c. 763-767) 80, 314 

Dawit (III, 13*^ Catholicos of Albania, sed. 
c. 767-777) 80 

Dawit (IV, 22"4 Catholicos of Albania, sed. 
c. 822-849) 81 

Dawit (V, 27*^ Catholicos of Albania, sed. 
c. 923-930) 81 

Dawit (VI, 30" Catholicos of Albania, sed. 
c. 961-967) 81 

Dawit (VII, 31** Catholicos of Albania, sed. 
c. 967-972) 81 

Dawit (brother of > Grigor II) 85 

Dawtak Kertot (Armenian poet, 7'^ c.) 52 

Dellius > Quintus Dellius 

Demetrius (I, King of Georgia, r. 1125-1156) 
571, 576, 577 

Deoskoros (Abbot of — Sanahin) 70 

Derbices (subgroup of the > Massagetae near 
the Caspian Sea) 16 

Diduri (tribe of inner > Sarmatia) 15 


Dinar (wife of — Atrnerseh/Adarnase, Queen of 
 Shaki-Hereti, 10 c.) 389 

Dio Cassius (Roman historian, d. 235) 4, 5, 7, 
12, 13, 33 

Diocletian (Roman emperor, 284-305) 112 

Diodorus Siculus (Greek historian, 1** c. BCE) 
14, 17 

Dioscurus (I, Pope of Alexandria, 444-451) 297 

Draskhanakerttsi > Yovhannes Draskhanakerttsi 

Dubois de Montpéreux, Frédéric (Swiss traveller, 
1798-1850) 571, 573 

Egeria/Aetheria (pilgrim to Jerusalem, c. 381- 
386) 269, 282, 283 

Ftasay > Elisaeus 

Etia (I) Archizetsi (Catholicos of Armenia, sed. 
703-717) 313, 314, 434 

Etiazar (6th Catholicos of Albania, sed. 680-686) 
80, 312, 313 

Elis(a)eus (Elisha, Efasay, FtiSay; apostle, disciple 
of > Thaddeus) 33, 54-57, 64-67, 70, 72, 
74-79, 232, 364, 423, 424, 459, 466, 592, 
595, 599 

Eliseus (Elisha, Prophet) 140 

Elisha » Elis(a)eus/Eliseus 

Etishe (Armenian historiographer, 5'^ c.) 38, 
43-45, 48, 297, 356 

Etivardetsi > Movses (II) Etivardetsi 

Eratosthenes (Greek polymath, d. 194 BCE) 7, 
15, 476 

Eremia (Eremeay, Eremiay, 13^ Bishop of 
Albania) 80 

Esayi (Prince of Albania) 85, 86 

Esayi (I) of Etipatrush (Catholicos of Armenia, 
sed. 775-788) 316 

Esayi Hasan-Jalalean (Catholicos of Albania, sed. 
1702-1728) 262 

Esayi Abumusé (Albanian patrician) > Abu 
Musa ‘Isa b. Yusuf b. Istifanus 

Esayi of Goltn (Armenian bishop) 315 

Esowatén, Esvatén, Esvatén > Arsual(en) 

Euethios (bishop of Satala, 4'^ c.) 291 

Eulogius (bishop of ^ Sebastia) 291 

Eusebius of Caesaria (Greek historian, d. 339) 8 

Eutropius (Roman historian, d. 390) 5 

Eutyches of Constantinople (c. 378-456) 286, 
297, 298 

Eznik of Kotb (Armenian author, bishop, d. 450) 
295 


Ezr (I) of Paraznakert (Catholicos of Armenia, 
sed. 630-641) 311 

Fadl (I b. Muhammad al-Saddadi, > Shaddadid 
emir, r. 985-1031) 529 

Fadl (II b. Abū l-Aswàr Šāwūr, ^ Shaddadid 
emir, r. 1067-1073) 529, 530 

Fadl/Fadlun (III b. Fadl II, > Shaddadid Emir, 
r. 1073-1075) 526, 527, 529, 531 

Fadl b. Dinar (general of > Abu Ja‘far al- 
Mansur) 505 

Fadl b. Yahya (Al-Fadl ibn Yahya al-Barmaki, 
> Abbasid governor of > Arminiyya, sed. 
791-793) 503 

Fadlun b. Fadl (Patiun) > Fadl (III) 

Fadlun (IV b. Shaàwür b. Manucehr, ^ Shaddadid 
emir, r. 1125-1130?) 530 

Faustus of Byzantium (Armenian chronicler, 
5th c?) 38, 40, 42, 44, 59, 60, 62-65, 68, 
76, 289, 290, 292, 293, 356 

Festus (Roman historian, 4*^ c.) 5 

Flavian (I, Archbishop of Constantinople, 446- 
449) 298 

Flavius Josephus (Jewish-Roman historian, 1% c.) 
5 

Florus (Roman historian, d. 130) 5, 13, 14 

Fráhn, Christian Martin (German orientalist, 
1782-1851) 571, 572 

Frontinus (Roman engineer and author, d. 103) 
5 

Gabeteantsi > Yovhannes (II) Gabeleantsi 

Gagik (I Bagratuni, King of Armenia, 989-1017/ 
1020) 530 

Gagik (29' Catholicos of Albania, sed. c. 948- 
960) 81 

Gagik(-Grigores, 40t Catholicos of Albania) > 
Grigor 

Gagik (King of > Vaspurakan, 904-937) 293 

Gagik (son of > Nerseh Dzndak, Prince of 
Albania) 85 

Gagik Bagratuni (from the > Kiwrikean dynasty, 
King of ^ Kakheti-Hereti, 1038-1058) 390, 
524 

Gaiane > Gayane 

Gamba, Jean François (French traveller, 1763- 
1833) 571 

Gandzaketsi > Kirakos Gandzaketsi 

Gargaracik' (tribe in Albania) 18, 42, 43, 69 

Gayane (Armenian saint, 4th c.) 364, 372, 459 
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Gelae (Scythian tribe) 13 

George (II, King of Georgia, r. 1072-1089) 523, 
525 

George (III, King of Georgia, r. 1156-1184) 571, 
576 

George (IV = Lasha Giorgi, King of Georgia, 
r. 1213-1223) 576, 577 

George (great martyr) 343, 509, 556 

Georgians ( also Iberians) 36, 38, 40, 43, 44, 
47, 65, 235, 262, 267, 286, 288, 291, 294, 
297, 302, 303, 307, 308, 309, 312, 317, 333, 
338, 390, 484, 550, 571 

Geryon (Greek mythological giant) 11, 34 

Getadardz > Petros (I) Getadardz 

Gigan (bishop of — Siwnik) 306 

Gnaeus Pompeius > Pompey 

Gosh > Mkhitar Gosh 

Greeks 55, 301, 305, 308-311, 484 

Gregory (I, Pope, 590-604) 309 

Gregory of Narek (Armenian theologian, author, 
951-1003) 49, 403 

Gregory the Enlightener/Illuminator/Parthian 
(saint, Patriarch of Armenia, sed. 301-325) 
38-40, 42, 54, 59, 61, 62, 65, 66, 68, 73, 
75, 288-291, 340, 364, 368, 369, 372, 459, 
479, 589, 590 

Grigor (I, son of > Atrnerseh, Prince of 
Albania) 85 

Grigor (II, son of ^ Sewaday I, Prince of 
Albania) 85 

Grigor (also Gagik, Grigores; 40'^ Catholicos of 
Albania, sed. 1139) 82, 547 

Grigor (bishop of — Siwnik, sed. 1058-1116) 
306, 518, 519 

Grigor (brother of ^ Senekerim I, d. 1003) 531 

Grigor (1* Prince of Albania) > Varaz(-Grigor) 

Grigor (King of Albania) 522, 532 

Grigor (King of ^ Baghk in > Siwnik) 515, 517, 
533 

Grigor (Patriarch of Armenia, saint) > Gregory 
the Enlightener 

Grigor (son of > Senekerim I) 521, 532 

Grigor (vardapet in ^ Gandzak, d. 1139) 571 

Grigor Apiratean (Anetsi, 11" c.) 527, 528, 530 

Grigor Mamikonean (Ishkhan of Armenia, 
r. 661-685) 369 

Grigor Magistros (Armenian scholar, c. 990- 
1058) 526 
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Grigor Narekatsi > Gregory of Narek 

Grigor Vkayaser Pahlawuni (Catholicos of 
Cilicia, d. 1105) 527 

Grigorés (40 Catholicos of Albania) > Grigor 

Grigor-Hamam > Grigor (D 

Grigoris (grandson of > Gregory the 
Enlightener, saint, 2"°/9"" Catholicos of 
Albania, sed. 324-343, buried in Amaras) 
33, 40, 42, 54, 61-79, 85, 289, 364, 372, 
378, 379, 433, 454-457, 459, 460, 466, 590 

Güldenstádt, Johann Anton (German explorer, 
1745-1781) 576 

Gurgen Bagratuni (son of > Ashot III 
Bagratuni) 523, 524 

Gurgen-Kvirike (I, King of — Lori, r. 982-989) 
542 

Hadrian (Roman Emperor, 76-138) 5 

Halifa b. Hayyat > Khalifa b. Khayyat 

Hamam (Prince/King of Albania; > also 
Grigor I) 85, 86, 464 

Hamam the Oriental (medieval scholar and 
exegete) 389 

Hamam the Pious (Prince, in 894 King, of 
> Shaki-Hereti; ^ also Grigor I) 484 

Haputs (East Caucasian linguistic community in 
Azerbaijan) 485 

Harith (tax-collector in > Derbent) 503 

Harun al-Rashid (Haran b. al-Hàdi al-Rasid, 
caliph, r. 170-193/786-809) 489, 491, 498, 
499, 502, 505, 507, 508 

Hasan b. Qahtaba (Al-Hasan b. Qahtaba b. Sabib 
al-Ta'i, d. 181/797; governor of Armenia, 
r. 136-137/753-754 under > Abu Jafar al- 
Mansur) 505 

Hasan-Jalal (founder of the > Hasan-Jalalean 
dynasty) 73, 75, 262, 597 

Hasan-Jalaleans (Armenian dynasty, 1214-) 73, 
75, 597 

Hayk (mythological ancestor of the Armenians) 
83, 521, 522, 525, 531, 532 

Haykids of Arran (> also Mihranids) 354 

Hayyun b. Najm (patrician of ^ Derbent) 502- 
504, 506 

Hecataeus of Miletus (Greek historian, 560- 
480 BCE) 15 

Heniochi (ancient tribe of Colchis) 14, 16 

Heraclius (Byzantine emperor, 610-641) 7, 38, 
45, 49, 68, 142, 310, 311, 434 


Hercules (Greek mythological hero) 11, 14, 33, 
34 

Herodotus (Greek historian and geographer, 
484-425 BCE) 15 

Hindus 479 

Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik (Hisa@m b. ‘Abd al-Malik, 
caliph, r. 105-125/724-743) 499 

Hosius (bishop of Corduba, c. 298-357/8) 290 

Hovhannes > Yovhannes 

Hripsime (Armenian saint) 59, 364, 368, 372, 
459 

Hypsicrates of Amissus (Greek historian, 
15t c. BCE) 7 

Hyrcani (ancient people south of the Caspian 
Sea) 16, 66 

Iakob (Archbishop of > Mtskheta, 363-375) 
291 

Iberians (> also Georgians) 5, 6, 12, 13, 14, 16, 
43, 44, 62, 289, 293, 296, 308 

Ibn A'tham (Abū Muhammad Ahmad Ibn A'tam 
al-Küfr, Arab historian, d. c. 314/926) 493, 
496, 497, 502-507 

Ibn Hawqal (Muhammad Abū l-Qāsim b. Hawqal, 
Arab geographer, d. after 367/978) 490, 
496 

Illyrians (ancient tribe on the Balkan peninsula) 
478 

Imazighen (people in North Africa) 492, 499 

Indonesians 478 

Ioane (I, Archbishop of ^ Mtskheta, 326-363) 
289, 291 

Iob (Archbishop of ^ Mtskheta, 375-390) 291 

Iozygi > Zygi 

‘Isa b. Musa al-Khurasani (general of ^ Abu 
Ja'far al-Mansur) 505 

Ishaq b. Isma'il b. Shu'ayb al-Tiflisi (emir of 
Tbilisi) 508 

Ishaq b. Muslim al-‘Ugayli (general of 
^ Marwan b. Muhammad) 496-499 

Ishkhanik/Ishkhanak (3" king of ^ Shaki- 
Hereti, 942-951) 389 

Isigonos of Nicaea (Greek writer, 2^4 c, BCE) 10 

Israel (bishop of Artsakh under > Varaz-Trdat I) 
369 

Israyel (of Mets Kotmank, bishop of the Huns, 
7 c.) 53, 312, 313 

Istakhri (Abd Ishaq Ibrahim b. Muhammad Istahri, 
Arab geographer, d. 346/957) 490, 491, 
540 


Iustinus > Marcus Iunianus Iustinus 

Ivane (> Zakarian, brother of — Zakare II, 

d. 1233) 546 

Jacopo d'Angelo (Italian scholar, d. 1411) 8 

Jalal > Hasan-Jalal 

Jalaleans » Hasan-Jalaleans 

James (brother of the Lord, apostle) 54,-57, 64, 

66, 67, 74, 118, 124, 237, 342 

James (the Great, son of Zebedee, apostle) 141, 

243, 244, 278, 280, 281 

Jason (Greek mythological hero) 11, 15 

Jean de Gaillefontaine (missionary and 

archbishop, early 15th c.) 390 

Jeks (East Caucasian linguistic community in 

Azerbaijan) 485 

Jeremiah (Bishop of Albania) 40, 95, 294, 295 

Jeremiah (prophet) 279 

esus Christ 38, 56, 57, 95, 110, 181, 198, 207, 
232, 245, 268-272, 275, 277, 290, 294, 297, 
298, 304, 333, 334, 519, 531 

Jiwansir » Juansher 

John (IV, Patriarch of Jerusalem, 570-593) 304, 

305 

John Chrysostom (early Church father, 347-407) 

53 

John of Damascus (Christian monk and 

hymnographer, d. 749) 277, 279 

John of Draskhanakert » Yovhannes 

Draskhanakerttsi 


John of Sebastia (bishop of Armenia, participant 
of the Council of ^ Chalcedon) 298 

John the Baptist 123, 140, 245, 271, 272, 274, 
279, 340, 341, 343 

John the Evangelist 118, 237, 243, 244, 280, 281 
John Zonaras (Byzantine historian and 
theologian, d. 1140) 7 

John Zosimus (Georgian monk on Mt > Sinai, 
10" c.) 281 

Josephus > Flavius Josephus 

Jovian (Roman emperor, 363-364) 291 
Juansher (Jiwansir, Jiwanšēr, Prince of Albania, 
637-680) 52, 53, 86, 312, 365, 368, 369 
Judas (apostle) 334 

Jude Thaddeus > Thaddeus 

Julian (Byzantine emperor, 359/60-363) 14, 291 
Julian of Halicarnassus (theologian, 6" c.) 315 
Justin » Marcus Iunianus Iustinus 
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Justinian (IL, Byzantine emperor, 705-711) 7, 311, 
313 

Kakhetians (inhabitants of — Kakheti) 502, 506 

Karapet > John the Baptist 

Katankatuatsi > Movses Katankatuatsi 

Karen (6*^ Bishop of Albania) > Movses (I) 

Kata(y) (daughter of > Sewaday I, sister of 
 Senekerim I) 517-519, 531, 541, 542 

Kavad (I, King of Sassanid Persia, r. 488-531) 
302, 357 

Kawad/Kawat (II, King of Sassanid Persia, 
r. 628) 45 

Khalid b. Yazid b. Mazyad al-Shaybani (general 
of ^ Ma'mun, d. 230/844) 508 

Khalifa b. Khayyat (Abū ‘Amr Halifa b. Hayyat al- 
Layti al-'Usfuri, Arab historian, 160/239- 
771/854) 497, 501 

Kharijites (Islamic sect, 7'^ c.) 492, 494-499, 
502, 503, 506, 508 

Khazars (Turkic people north of the Caucasus) 
45, 47, 49, 52, 355, 359, 370, 490, 492, 
500-504, 539 

Khinalughs (East Caucasian linguistic 
community in Azerbaijan) 485 

Khorenatsi > Movses Khorenatsi 

Khosrov (Armenian historiographer, r. 279/280- 
287) 38 

Khosrov (II, King of Greater Armenia, d. 258) 
36, 39, 45 

Khosrov (King of Persia) > Khosrow 

Khosrovik Targmanich (Armenian theologian, 
8'^ c.) 315 

Khosrow (I) Anushirvan (King of > Sassanid 
Persia, 531-579) 142, 143, 356, 357, 367 

Khosrow (II) Parviz (King of > Sassanid Persia, 
590-628) 142, 306, 307, 310, 367 

Khostrov (Armenian neo-martyr) 547, 560 

Khurrami (religious movement in Iran) 509 

Khuzayma b. Khazim al-Tamimi (general of 
— Harun al-Rashid, d. 818/819) 502, 506, 
507 

Kirakos Gandzaketsi/of Gandzak (Armenian 
historiographer, 1200-1271) 38, 49, 50, 70, 
72, 76, 78-80, 82, 83, 290-292, 295, 302, 
518, 541, 542, 551, 553, 561, 571 

Kirile Donauri (Georgian archbishop of 
 Kurmukhi, 19" c.) 391 

Kiwrike (King of Albania) 86, 525 
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Kiwrikeans > Kvirikeans 

Koryun (Armenian chronicler, 380-450) 38-40, 
42, 48, 72, 84, 95, 96, 294, 295, 480, 584 

Kristapor (13 bishop/metropolitan of > Siwnik, 
6th_7th cc) 306 

Kryts (East Caucasian linguistic community in 
Azerbaijan) 485 

Ktrié > Qitrij 

Kurds 494, 508, 540, 547-555, 558, 559, 561, 
562, 583 

Kvirike (I) > Gurgen-Kvirike (T) 

Kvirike (II, King of > Lori-Tashir, 1048-1089) 
523, 525 

Kvirike (III the Great, son of — David of 
Kakheti, King of ^ Kakheti-Hereti, r. 1009- 
1037) 389, 390, 556 

Kvirike (IV, from the — Bagratids or 
> Kvirikeans of > Lori, King of > Kakheti- 
Hereti, 1084-1102) 390 

Kvirike the Great » Kvirike (III) 

Kvirikeans (Kiwrikeans, Kyurikeans, dynasty of 
Kings of > Tashir-Dzoraget and > Kakheti- 
Hereti) 390, 523-525 

Kyrion (Catholicos of > Iberia, d. 609) 38, 66, 
307-309 

Kyurike > Kvirike 

Kyurikeans > Kvirikeans 

Lasha (Giorgi, King of Georgia) > George (IV) 

Lastiverttsi > Aristakes Lastiverttsi 

Łazar (8'^ Bishop of Albania) 78, 79, 377 

Łazar Parpetsi (Armenian chronicler, 6th-7th cc.) 
38, 44, 59, 68, 333, 334, 356 

Legae/Leges (people on the shores of the 
Caspian Sea) 13 

Leo (I, Pope, sed. 440-461) 298 

Leonti Mroveli (Georgian chronicler, 11t? c.) 345 

tewond (Armenian chronicler, 7th c.) 38, 46, 47, 
49, 68, 295, 316, 480 

Lezgi(n)s (East Caucasian linguistic community 
in Azerbaijan and Dagestan) 234, 390, 485 

Livius » Titus Livius 

Lpink‘ > Lupenians 

Lucullus (Lucius Licinius L., Roman general, 
118-57/56 BCE) 4, 14, 443, 476 

Lupenians (Lupenii, Lpink’, historical tribe in the 
East Caucasus) 15, 57, 479 

Macedonius (Bishop of Constantinople, 342- 
346, 351-360) 292 


Ma'dan al-Himsi (general of ^ Harun al-Rashid) 

498 

Makenatsi > Solomon Makenatsi 

Malik-Shah (Galàl al-Dawla wa-l-Din Abū |-Fath 

Malik-Sah I, Seljuk sultan, r. 1072-1092) 

516, 523, 525, 527, 529, 530, 532, 533 

Mamikonean (Armenian noble family, > also 

Mushet/Nershapuh/Vahan/Vardan/Vasak 

Mamikonean) 334, 506 

Ma’mun (‘Abdallah b. al-Rasid al-Ma'mün, 

> ‘Abbasid caliph, r. 198-218/813- 

833) 507 

Manasses of Theodosiopolis (bishop, participant 

of the Council of ^ Chalcedon) 298 

Mandakuni > Yovhannes (I) Mandakuni 

Manuchihr (Manučē b. Abū I-’Aswar Sàwür, 

^ Shaddadid emir, r. 1072-1118) 527, 529- 

532 

Mar Abdisho > Abdisho 

Marcellinus > Ammianus Marcellinus 

Marcian (Byzantine emperor, r. 450-457) 297 

Marcus Iunianus Iustinus (Justin; Roman 

historian, 2nd/3rd/4th c.) 5, 7, 11, 33, 34, 

311, 313 

Mark Antony (Roman politician, 83-30 BCE) 5, 

8 

Markos (34* Catholicos of Albania, c. 10*^- 

11" cc.) 82 

Markos (36'^ Catholicos of Albania, early 11'^ c.) 

82 

Marwan b. Muhammad (caliph, r. 127/744-132/ 

750) 495, 496, 499-502, 510 

Mary (Mother of God) 111, 119, 123, 271, 279, 

283, 340, 345, 544 

Mary Magdalene 111 

Maryam > Mary (Mother of God) 

Mas‘udi (Abd al-Hasan ‘Alf b. al-Husayn b. "Ali al- 
Mas'üdi, Arab historian, 282/345-896/956) 
493, 494, 508 

Massagetae (Mazkutk’ Iranian people north of 
the Caucasus) 14, 39, 43, 57, 59, 62, 65, 
298, 372, 479 

Mashtots > Mesrop Mashtots 

Maskut(k), Mazkut(k) > Massagetae 

Matt'&(os) (4 Bishop of Albania) 79, 80 

Matt'&(os) (14 Catholicos of Albania, sed. 

c. 777-719) 79, 80 


Matthew of Edessa (Armenian historian, 

d. 1144) 520-523, 527 

Maurice (Byzantine emperor, r. 582-602) 6, 305, 

308 

Mayragometsi » Yovhannes Mayragometsi 

Mecop'eci > Thomas of Metsoph 

Menander the Guardsman (Byzantine historian, 

6 c) 6 

Merhawan > Mirhawan 

Meribanes (Mirian III, King of Kartli) 288 

Mesrop Mashtots (Armenian saint, inventor of 
the Armenian script, 362-440) 18, 39, 40, 
42, 51, 66, 80, 84, 95, 295, 296, 312, 372, 
480, 584 

Metrodorus of Scepsis (Greek sage, c. 145- 

70 BCE) 7 

Michael the Syrian (historiographer, d. 1199) 71 

Mihr(an) (1* > Mihranid King of Albania) 84 

Mihranids of > Arran (> also Haykids) 354, 

362 

Mihrnerseh (Persian chiliarch under 

— Yazdegerd II) 44 

Mikayel Chamchean (Armenian historian, 1738- 

1823) 19, 300, 521 

Mik‘ayél/Mik‘iél (9'^ Catholicos of Albania, sed. 

c. 705-742) 80, 314 

Mirhawan (/Merhawan/Mrhawan; 6t^ King of 

Albania) 61, 83 

Mirian > Meribanes (Mirian III) 

Mithridates 13, 20, 448 

Mkhitar Ayrivanetsi (Armenian historiographer, 

1230/35-1297/1300) 40, 49, 61, 72, 76, 78- 

80, 82-85, 292, 295, 522, 525, 526, 542 

Mkhitar Gosh (Armenian author, 1130-1213) 20, 

49, 50, 52, 70, 73, 76, 78-80, 82, 289, 292, 

295, 310, 518, 542, 547, 551, 560, 561, 571 

Mkhitar of Ayrivank > Mkhitar Ayrivanetsi 

Mongols 72, 73, 362, 540 

Moschi (ancient tribe in the Caucasus) 16 

Movses (I, 6'^ Bishop of Albania) 79 

Movses (II, 15 Catholicos of Albania, sed. 

c. 779-780) 81 

Movses (III, 21** Catholicos of Albania, sed. 

c. 821-822) 81 

Movses (IV, 33" Catholicos of Albania, sed 987- 

993) 50, 57, 81 

Movses (II) Etivardetsi (Catholicos of Armenia, 

sed. 574-604) 305, 306 
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Movses Daskhurantsi > Movses Katankatuatsi 

Movses Katankatuatsi (Kafankateci, 
Daskhurantsi; historiographer(s) of the 
10° c.) 18, 20, 33, 37, 38, 49-52, 70, 71, 
73, 199, 289, 292, 295, 299-301, 304-316, 
337, 340, 343, 346, 356, 364, 457, 459, 
460, 480, 482, 509, 511, 522, 531, 584, 590 

Movses Khorenatsi (Armenian chronicler, 59^ c.?) 
18, 38, 40, 42, 46, 53, 62-66, 68, 71, 72, 76, 
84, 289, 290, 292, 295, 296, 356, 480, 481, 
515, 584 

Movses of Tsurtavi (bishop) 50, 66, 308, 309 

Mrhawan > Mirhawan 

Mu'awiya b. Abi Sufyan (Mu ‘awiya I b. Abi 
Sufyan, caliph, r. 40/60-661/680) 495 

Muhammad (Islamic prophet) 38, 316, 495- 
497, 499, 500, 502, 507, 510, 529 

Muhammad Abū l-Qasim b. Hawqal » Ibn 
Hawqal 

Muhammad b. ‘Attab (emir of Tbilisi under 

— Ma'mun) 507 

Muhammad b. Garir Tabari » Tabari 

Muhammad b. Hasan b. Qahtaba (son of 

— Hasan b. Qahtaba) 503 

Muhammad b. Sul (governor of Armenia and 

Albania) 496, 497 

Müneccim Basi > Ahmad b. Lutfullah 

Mugaddasi (Sams al-Din Aba ‘Abd Allah 

Muhammad Muqaddasi, Arab geographer, 

c. 333/380-945/991) 491, 496, 540 

Muqatil b. Salih (general of > Abu Ja‘far al- 

Mansur) 505 

Musafir b. Kathir (Musafir b. Katir al-Sàri al- 

Gàmidi, d. 133/750, rebel leader in 

— Baylaqan) 495-497, 499, 501, 502, 511 

Mushet Mamikonean (Muse! Mamikonian, 

commander-in-chief of the Armenian army 

under > Pap) 43, 60, 503 

Mu'tasim (Muhammad b. al-Rasid al-Mu'tasim, 

caliph, r. 218-227/833-842) 508, 509 

Mutawakkil (Ga'far b. al-Mu'tasim al-Mutawakkil, 

caliph, r. 232-247/847-861) 508, 510 

Najm b. Hashim (patrician of > Derbent) 502 

Narekatsi > Gregory of Narek 

Nasr b. ‘Ayyan (functionary of > Saʻid b. Salm) 

502, 503 

Nero (Roman Emperor, r. 54-68) 5 

Nerseh DZndak (Prince of Albania) 84, 85 
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Nerses (I) the Great (Catholicos of Armenia, 

sed. 353-373) 291-293 

Nerses (II) Bagrewandetsi (Catholicos of 

Armenia, sed. 548-557) 300-303 

Nerses (III) Tayetsi (the Builder, Catholicos of 

Armenia, sed. 641-661) 312-314, 368, 369 

Nerses (Bakur, 7*^ Catholicos of Albania, sed. 

686-704) 80, 313 

Nerses (44th Catholicos of Albania, sed. 1235-) 

82 

Nershapuh Mamikonean (Armenian bishop, 

6'^ c.) 303 

Nestorius (Patriarch of Constantinople, sed. 

428-431) 286, 287, 294-296, 298, 300, 302 

Nezàm ad-Din Abu'l-‘Ala’ Ganjavi (poet in 

^ Shirvan, c. 1101-1160) 555 

Nigerians 478 

Oroises/Oroizes (Albanian king, 1** c.) 12 

Orosius > Paulus Orosius 

Otmsetsi » Babken (I) Otmsetsi 

Orbelian > Stepan(n)os Orbelian 

Orosius > Paulus Orosius 

Owrnayr > Urnayr 

Owxtanés » Ukhtanes 

Pahlawuni (Armenian noble family) 526, 527 

Pakistanis 479 

Pand/Pant (7^ Bishop of Albania) 79, 341 

Pantaleon (bishop, saint) 364, 377, 459, 460 

Pap (King of Greater Armenia, r. 368-374) 42, 
59, 61, 64, 293, 477 

Parpetsi » Lazar 

Patlun > Fadlun 

Patrokles (Greek author, c. 312-279 BCE) 476 

Paul (apostle) 120, 121, 123, 125-129, 136, 274- 
277, 279-281, 333, 518 

Paulus Orosius (Roman historian, c. 375/85- 
420) 5 

P'awstos » Faustus of Byzantium 

Peroz (I, King of > Sassanid Persia, r. 459-484) 
43-45, 479, 538 

Persians 6, 14, 17, 37, 45, 49, 52, 60, 262, 269, 
291, 302, 306, 333, 434, 480, 526, 560, 576, 
597 

Pestici (tribe on the > Scythian Gulf) 16 

Peter (apostle) 280, 281, 339, 518 

Peter (Armenian bishop, contemporary of 

 Vrtanes, bishop of Siwnik) 309 


Peter (I) the Great (Tsar of Russia, 1672-1725) 
69, 231, 235, 261, 262 

Peter Apselamus (Christian martyr, saint, 3 c.) 
278 

Petros (bishop of ^ Siwnik) 301, 306 

Petros (32^4 Catholicos of Albania, sed. c. 972- 
987) 70, 81 

Petros (I) Getadardz (Catholicos of Armenia, 
1019-1058) 69, 518 

Petros Gilanents (Pyotr Sergiev, Russian cavalry 
commander under Peter the Great) 
262 

Petros of Tkrakert (priest, participant in the 
Council of > Partaw, 704) 434 

Photius (I, Patriarch of Constantinople, sed. 
858-867, 878-886) 292 

P'ilipp& (brother of > Senekerim I) 85 

Pliny (the Elder, Roman author, d. 79) 8, 11, 14- 
17, 20, 33, 355 

Plutarch (Greek philosopher, historian, 46-119) 
4, 5, 12, 13, 14, 33, 443 

Pompeius Trogus (Gallo-Roman historian, 1* c.) 
5, 11 

Pompey (Roman general, 106-48 BCE) 4, 7, 11- 
14, 16, 17, 33, 34, 476 

Pomponius Mela (Roman geographer, 1* c.) 
10, 16 

Proclus (Patriarch of Constantinople, d. 446) 
295 

Procopius of Caesarea (Byzantine historian, 
c. 500-565) 6 

Pseudo-Zacharias Rhetor (Syrian 
historiographer, 6th c.) 303, 515 

Ptolemy » Claudius Ptolemy 

Publius Canidius Crassus (Roman general, 
d. 30 BCE) 5 

Puzan > Buzan 

Pyotr Sergiev > Petros Gilanents 

Qitrij (patrician of Gardman, 9'^ c.) 510 

Quintus Dellius (Roman politician, 1* c. BCE) 5, 
8 

Romans 7, 11, 14 

Rottiers, Bernard (Belgian traveller, 1771-1857) 
571 

Russians 3, 52, 261, 262, 341, 582, 585, 598, 
599, 602 

Rusudan (Queen of Georgia, r. 1223-1245) 576 


Rutuls (East Caucasian linguistic community in 
Dagestan) 485 

Sabinin, Mikhail Pavlovich (Georgian cleric and 
monk, 1845-1900) 573, 574 

Sadovk of Syunik (Armenian bishop, 8'^ c.) 315 

Sahak (5t Bishop of Albania) 79 

Sahak (28*^ Catholicos of Albania, sed. c. 931- 
947) 81 

Sahak (son of Grigor I) > Sewaday (I) 

Sahak (I) the Great (Catholicos of Armenia, sed. 
387-428) 38, 44, 59, 295, 296, 311, 313 

Sahak (III) of Dzorapor (Catholicos of Armenia, 
677-703) 311 

Sahl, son of Smbat (Sahli Smbatean, prince of 
> Khachen, 9th c.) 389, 509 

Sa'id b. Haytham b. Shu'ba b. Zuhayr al-Tamimi 
(general of ^ Harun al-Rashid) 507 

Sa'id b. Salm al-Bahili (governor of the North, 
r. 796-797) 502, 503 

Sakan b. Musa b. Hayyan al-Baylagani (leader 
of rebellion) 498 

Salih b. Subayh al-Kindi (military leader of 
^ Muhammad b. Sul) 497 

Salomon > Solomon 

Samowél (24th Catholicos of Albania, sed. 
c. 874-891) 81 

Sams al-Din Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad 
Mugqaddasi > Muqaddasi 

Samuel Anetsi/of Ani (Armenian 
historiographer, 1105-1185) 38, 69, 70, 76, 
301, 518, 523, 525, 527, 528, 530, 533 

Sanaraei (antique tribe in the Caucasus) 16 

Sanariyya (Canarni, Canark, Christian sect in the 
Caucasus) 502, 504-508 

Sanatruk/Sanesan (King of Armenia, r. 88-110) 
55, 62, 63, 65, 68, 69, 71, 75, 85 

Sapareli > Arsen Sapareli 

Sapuh > Shapuh/Shapur 

Sargis (Metropolitan of Albania, d. 1830) 598 

Sargis (saint) 372, 598 

Sargis (I) Sevantsi (Catholicos of Armenia, sed. 
992-1019) 67 

Sarmatae/Sauromatides (ancient Iranian people 
north of the Caucasus) 15, 16 

Sasanians, Sassanids 6, 298, 299, 304, 312, 354, 
356, 358, 361, 481-483, 539 

Satoy (7'^ King of Albania) 61, 84 

Sauromatides » Sarmatae 
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Scythians (ancient Iranian tribe in the Pontic 
steppe) 14, 482 

Sebeos (Armenian chronicler, 7th c.) 38, 45, 46, 
47, 59, 68, 305, 307, 310, 312, 434 

Seljuks, Seljuk Turks 72, 390, 482, 515, 523, 
530, 533, 540, 555, 557 

Senekerim (I, also Yovhannes; son of 
> Sewaday II, Prince of Albania, King of 
— Siwnik, r. c. 1072-1094) 52, 85, 362, 
515-533, 541 

Severus (Patriarch of Antioch, d. 538) 315 

Sewaday (I, son of > Grigor I, Prince of 
Albania) 52, 85, 515, 517, 520, 521, 532 

Sewaday (II Ishkhan, son of > Grigor II, Prince 
of Albania) 531 

Shaddadids (Muslim-Kurdish dynasty reigning 
in Armenia, 10-12" cc.) 362, 527, 529, 
530, 532, 547, 548, 556 

Shahandukht (Queen of > Baghk, sister of 
 Senekerim I) 515-521, 533 

Shahri Zade (Persian historiographer) 572 

Shapuh Bagratuni (Armenian historiographer, 
d. c. 912) 68 

Shapur (I, King of > Sassanid Persia, 240-270) 
6, 34-36, 291, 293 

Shapur (II, King of > Sassanid Persia, 309-379) 
40-43, 60, 61, 64, 291 

Shapur (III, King of > Sassanid Persia, 383-388) 
293 

Shav Tegin (Sawtigin, commander under > Alp- 
Arslan) 529, 548 

Shawur b. al-Fadl (Abū I-Aswar Sàwür I b. Fadl b. 
Muhammad b. Saddàd, Shaddadid Emir, 
r. 1049-1067) 527, 529, 530, 556, 559, 572 

Shirakatsi > Anania Shirakatsi 

Shurat (Kurds) 494-497, 499, 508 

Simeon (8* Catholicos of Albania, sed. 704- 
705) 80, 314 

Simeon (26'^ Catholicos of Albania, sed. c. 900- 
923) 81 

Simeon (I) Yerevantsi (Catholicos of Armenia, 
sed. 1763-1780) 287, 288 

Simeon of Beth Arsham (bishop) 302, 314 

Simocatta > Theophylact Simocatta 

Sion (I) Bavonetsi (Catholicos of Armenia, sed. 
767-775) 314, 315 

Slavs 482 
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Smbat (I) Bagratuni (King of Armenia, r. 890- 
914/5) 52, 68, 307, 518 

Smbat (II) Bagratuni (King of Armenia, r. 977- 
989) 522-524 

Smbat (III, King of Armenia, r. 1017/1020-1040/ 
1041 in Ani) > Yovhannes(-Smbat III) 

Smbat (IV) Bagratuni (Smbat of Hyrcania; 
Marzpan, d. 616/7) 66, 307, 518 

Soani (ancient tribe in the Caucasus) 14 

Sodi (ancient tribe in the Eastern Caucasus) 15 

Solinus (Latin grammarian and geographer, 
3c) 11, 17 

Solomon (17*^ Catholicos of Albania, sed. 
c. 782-783) 81, 316 

Solomon (19*^ Catholicos of Albania), sed. 
c. 786-796) 81 

Sotomon Makenatsi (Armenian priest and sage, 
7*^-gth cc.) 55 

Sp(a)ram(a) (spouse of > Varaz-Trdat I, Prince 
of Albania) 313 

Stepan(n)os (37^ Catholicos of Albania, early 
11" c) 82 

Stepan(n)os (39'^ Catholicos of Albania, sed. 
c. 1077-1103) 78, 82, 518 

Stepan(n)os (42^* Catholicos of Albania, sed. 
1155-1195) 82, 542, 544, 547, 553 

Stepan(n)os (I, son of > Gagik, Prince of 
Albania) 85 

Stepan(n)os (II, son of > Varaz-Trdat II, Prince 
of Albania) 85 

Stepan(n)os (III, bishop of — Siwnik, sed. 1168- 
1216) 533 

Stepan(n)os Orbelian (Metropolitan of 
 Siwnik, c. 1250-1303) 50, 53, 55, 75, 
306-308, 315, 515-521, 523, 526, 527, 529, 
532, 539, 541, 561 

Stepan(n)os (Asotik) Taronetsi (Armenian 
historian, 11" c.) 38, 67-69, 71, 76, 85, 
301, 302, 310, 311, 316, 524, 530, 531 

Stephen (protomartyr) 117, 280, 281, 340, 342, 
343, 433, 456-458, 542, 547, 553 

Stephen > also Stepan(n)os 

Strabo (Greek geographer and historian, 
C. 63 BCE-20 CE) 7, 8, 13-20, 388, 434, 
443, 476, 477 

Suannocolchi (inhabitants of West Georgia) 16 

Sulkhan-Saba Orbeliani (Georgian scholar, 
1658-1725) 222 


Sowp'hatisaloy (3'* Bishop of Albania) 79 

Suebi (Germanic tribe) 478 

Syrians 47, 71, 287, 291, 296, 300-303, 305, 
500, 511, 601 

Tabari (Abd Ga'far Muhammad b. Garir b. Yazid 
al-Tabari, Arab historian, 224/310-839/ 
923) 493, 500, 501, 510 

Tabasarans (East Caucasian linguistic 
community in Dagestan) 485 

Tacitus (Roman historian, c. 56-120) 5 

Tadéos > Thadd(a)eus 

Tajiks > Arabs 

Tamar (Queen of Georgia, r. 1184-1213) 576 

Taronetsi » Stepan(n)os (Asotik) Taronetsi 

Tats (Iranian linguistic community in the 
Caucasus) 234, 484, 583, 593 

Tayetsi > Nerses (III) Tayetsi 

Téodoros > Theodoros 

Ter Abraham P Abraham (II) and Abraham (III) 

Thabit b. Nu'aym al-Judhami (rebel leader in 
— Derbent) 499-504, 508, 511 

Thadd(a)eus (apostle) 55-57, 64, 74, 364, 423 

Themistius (Greek rhetorician and philosopher, 
317-388) 5 

Theodore (Bishop of Mopsuestia, d. 428) 295, 
296, 298 

Theodoros (18*^ Catholicos of Albania, sed. 
785-768) 81 

Theodoros (Marzpan of Armenia, general, lord 
of Rshtunik, 7*^ c.) 312 

Theodosius (I, Byzantine emperor, 379-395) 
293, 294 

Theophanes of Mytilene (Greek historian, 100- 
44 BCE) 4, 13, 17 

Theophanes the Confessor (Byzantine monk 
and chronicler, 758/760-817/8) 7 

Theophylact Simocatta (Byzantine 
historiographer, 580-630) 6 

Theseus (mythical king, founder of Athens) 11, 
14 

Thomas (apostle) 109, 118 

Thomas (bishop under > Gregory the 
Illuminator) 59, 479 

Thomas of Metsoph (Armenian cleric and 
chronicler, 1378-1446) 96, 97 

Tiberius (Roman Emperor, r. 574-578) 5,6 

Tigranes (II) the Great (King of Armenia, r. 95- 
55 BCE) 434, 437, 438, 462 


Tiridates > Trdat 

Titus Livius (Roman historian, 59-17 BCE) 4 

Tovma Mecop'eci > Thomas of Metsoph 

Trajan (Roman emperor, 53-117) 5 

Trdat (I) of Otmus (Catholicos of Armenia, sed. 
741-764) 314 

Trdat (II) Dasnavoretsi (Catholicos of Armenia, 
sed. 764-767) 314 

Trdat (III/IV the Great, King of Armenia, r. 298- 
330) 38, 42, 43, 57-59, 61, 63, 65, 68, 71, 
75, 288-291 

Trogus > Pompeius Trogus 

Tsakhurs (East Caucasian linguistic community 
in Dagestan) 485 

Türkomans 540 

Turks 73, 167, 232, 245, 247, 256, 262, 482, 484, 
537, 540, 548-557, 560, 561, 576, 582, 583, 
585-587, 589, 592, 599-601 

Udini(-Aorsi)/Uti(dorsi) (antique people in the 
Caucasus) 15, 16, 18 

Udis (East Caucasian linguistic community in 
the Caucasus) 18, 69, 100, 231-262, 285, 
355, 475, 484, 485, 538, 581-604 

Udmurt/Votyak people 236 

Ukhtanes (5'^ Catholicos of Albania, sed. 
c. 668-680) 80, 312 

Ukhtanes of Sebastia/Urfa (Armenian historian 
and prelate, c. 935-1000) 48, 66, 301, 312 

‘Umar b. Hafsun (‘Umar b. Hafsün b. Ga far b. 
Salim, leader of a rebellion, d. 306/918) 
492 

Umayyads (Arab Muslim dynasty, 651-750) 47, 
66, 489, 491, 492, 495, 496, 498, 499, 501, 
502 

Urnayr (2"3/4th King of Albania) 33, 40, 41, 43, 
54, 57-62, 64, 65, 72, 74-76, 83, 288, 589, 
590 

Uti(dorsi) » Udini(-Aorsi) 

Vachagan (I the Brave, 2^4/3'd King of Albania, 
first — Arsacid ruler of Albania, r. c. 300- 
336) 61, 72, 83 

Vachagan/Yawt'agan (II, 5'^ King of Albania, 
r. 375-385) 40, 64, 83 

Vachagan (III) the Pious (11t King of Albania, 
r. 485-510) 48, 51-53, 61, 63, 74, 83, 84, 
299, 362, 364, 372, 433, 452, 459, 460, 
465, 466, 479, 483, 521 
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Vache (I, 3'd/4th King of Albania, r. c. 336-350) 
83 

Vache (II, 10'^ King of Albania, r. 458-463) 53, 
56, 61, 64, 84, 345 

Vahan (son of Dzagik, Prince of ^ Kovsakan 
and  Baghk, c. 895-906) 541 

Vahan (son of ^ Juansher) 86 

Vahan Mamikonean (Armenian nobleman, 
Marzpan of Persian Armenia, r. 485-503/ 
510) 44, 299 

Vahan Syuni (Marzpan, 387-452) 296 

Vakhtang (VI, King of ^ Kartli, 1675-1737) 262 

Vakhtang (Prince of ^ Khachen, r. 1182-1214) 
70 

Vakhushti Bagrationi/Batonishvili (Prince of 
Georgia, historian, geographer, 1696- 
1757) 390, 571, 576, 577 

Valerian (Roman emperor, r. 253-260) 6 

Vanakan Vardapet (Armenian historian, 1181- 
1251) 38, 49, 75 

Varaz(-Grigor) (1* Prince of Albania, r. 628-638) 
84 

Varaz-P'eroz (Prince of Albania, son of 
 Juansher, d. c. 670) 84 

Varaz-Trdat (I, son of ^ Juansher, Prince of 
Albania, r. c. 670-705) 84, 86, 313, 369 

Varaz-Trdat (II, Prince of Albania) 85 

Varazdat > Varaz-Trdat (I) 86 

Varazman (6'^ > Mihranid King of Albania) 84 

Varazman (son of > Juansher) 84 

Vard (I, 3'* > Mihranid King of Albania) 84 

Vard (II, 5'^ ^ Mihranid King of Albania) 84 

Vardan (I, 4'^ > Mihranid King of Albania) 84 

Vardan (II, Prince of Albania) 84 

Vardan Areveltsi (Armenian historiographer, 
1198-1271) 71, 72, 76, 84, 86, 302, 521-523, 
526, 530, 548, 551 

Vardan Mamikonean (Armenian military leader, 
387-451) 38, 43, 68, 269, 297, 303, 333, 


334 

Vasak Mamikonean (Armenian military officer, 
d. 367) 43 

Vasak Pahlawuni (Prince of Paperon, d. 1021) 
526, 527 

Velleius Paterculus (Roman historian, 19 BCE- 
31 CE) 5 

Viroy (2"4 Catholicos of Albania, sed. 596-629) 
53, 80, 310 
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Votyak people > Udmurt people 

Vrtanes (bishop of > Siwnik, 6'^ c.) 304, 306, 
309 

Vrtanes (father of St ^ Grigoris) 68, 75 

Vrtanes Kertot (Catholicos of Armenia, sed. 
604-607) 66 

Ward b. Safwan al-Sami (chief of > Baylaqan, 
8'^ c.) 497 

Yahya al-Harashi (Yahya b. Sa'id al-Harasr, 
general of ^ Harun al-Rashid) 498 

Yakob (Armenian bishop, sed. 918-959) 519 


Yakob (V, Catholicos of Armenia, 1759-1763) 51 


Yamaniyya 499, 501, 508 

Ya'qubi (Abd I-'Abbàs Ahmad b. Abi Ya'qüb b. 
Gafar b. Wahb b. Wadih al-Ya'qübi, Arab 
geographer, d. 284/897-898) 498, 502, 
503, 505, 507, 508 

Yawcagan > Vachagan II 

Yazdegerd (II, King of > Sassanid Persia, 438- 
457) 43, 44, 297, 333, 357 


Yazid b. Mazyad al-Shaybani (Yazid b. Mazyad al- 


Saybüni, general of > Harun al-Rashid, 
d. 185/801?) 498, 503 

Yeprem (Catholicos of > Ejmiatsin, sed. 1809- 
1830) 598 

Yerevantsi > Simeon (I) Yerevantsi 

Yezowt Xosrov (son of ^ Juansher) 84 

Yototsmetsi > Yovsep (I) Yototsmetsi 

Yohan(nes) > Yovhan(nes) 

Yovhan (12' Bishop of Albania) 80 

Yovhan (4*^ Catholicos of Albania, mid-7'^ c.) 
80, 312 

Yovhan (counter-catholicos of Armenia) > 
Yovhannes (III) Bagranetsi 

Yovhannés (12^ Bishop of Albania) > Yovhan 

Yovhannes (20'^ Catholicos of Albania, sed, 
796-821) 81, 316, 541 

Yovhannes (38t^ Catholicos of Albania, 
mid-11" c.) 82 

Yovhannes (43 Catholicos of Albania, sed. 
1195-1235) 82, 544, 546 

Yovhannes (I) Mandakuni (Catholicos of 
Armenia, sed. 478-490) 299 

Yovhannes (II) Gabeteantsi (Catholicos of 
Armenia, sed. 558-574) 302-304 


Yovhannes (III) Bagaranetsi (counter-catholicos, 


sed. 610/615) 305 


Yovhannes (III, Catholicos of Albania) > 
Yovhannes (20° Catholicos of Albania) 

Yovhannes (III Imastaser) of Odzun (Catholicos 
of Armenia, sed. 717-728) 290, 292, 300, 
302, 314, 315 

Yovhannes Draskhanakerttsi (Catholicos of 
Armenia, sed. 897-925) 65-68, 76, 85, 
290, 293, 298, 300, 301, 303, 310, 311, 403, 
484, 539, 550 

Yovhannes Imastaser/Sarkavag (c. 1045-1129) 
221, 222 

Yovhannes Mayragometsi (Armenian clergyman, 
570-652) 311 

Yovhannes-Senekerim > Senekerim 

Yovhannes(-Smbat III, King of Armenia, r. 1017/ 
1020-1040/1041 in Ani) 70 

Yovnan (25" Catholicos of Albania, sed. c. 792- 
799) 81 

Yovsep (I) Yototsmetsi (Catholicos of Armenia, 
sed. 437-452) 296, 297 

Yovsep (I, 11 Catholicos of Albania, sed. 
c. 746-763) 80, 314 

Yovsep (23 Catholicos of Albania, sed. c. 849- 
874) 81 

Yovsep (35'^ Catholicos of Albania, early 11'^ c.) 
81 

Yownan > Yovnan 

Yugoslavs 478 

Yunger, Andrey T. (Russian colonel under 
> Peter the Great) 261 

Yusik (brother of St > Grigoris, Catholicos of 
Armenia, sed. 341-347) 75, 289 

Zacharias (bishop, saint, 1** c.) 364 

Zacharias of Mytilene (bishop, 465-536) 303 

Zacharias Rhetor > Pseudo-Zacharias Rhetor 

Zakare II (Zakarian, Prince of — Lori, r. 1187- 
1212/1213) 546 

Zakarea > Zakaria 

Zakaria (10 Bishop of Albania) 79 

Zakaria (3 Catholicos of Albania, sed. c. 629- 
644) 80 

Zakaria (I Dzagetsi, Catholicos of Armenia, sed. 
855-876) 292, 300, 301 

Zakarian (dynasty of princes of — Lori and 
Somkhiti) 546 

Zarmirhakan (royal family in > Khachen) 509 

Zechariah (biblical Patriarch) 279 


Zeno (Byzantine Emperor, 474-475, 476-491) 
299, 301 
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Abkhan, Abkhaz (city in Albania) > Layjan 

Abkhazia (western Georgia) 390, 407, 571, 576 

Achaia (Scythia) 14 

Adarbaygan = Azerbaijan (northern province of 
Iran) 

Agcabadi > Aghjabadi 

Agdam, Aghdam (district of Azerbaijan) 372, 
376 

Aghjabadi (district of Azerbaijan) 377 

Aghstev (right tributary of the > Kura) 547, 
557 

Aghtamar (monastery, 10°-18" cc., and church 
of the Holy Cross, 915-921; historical 
Armenian province of Vaspurakan, present 
province of Van, eastern Turkey) 423 

Aghvan (river) > Alazani 

Akhtala (monastery, 13" c.; historical province 
of Gogarene, present province of Lori, 
Armenia) 403 

Aktay (town in Kazakhstan) 235 

al-Bab > Derbent 

al-Khazar > Kapalak 

al-Kilab (fortress in > Baylaqan) 497 

al-Našawā > Nakhchawan 

al-Qasri » Nakhchawan 

Alania (medieval kingdom in the northern 
Caucasus) 8 

Alazani (Alazon(ius), Atuan, Aghvan, river in east 
Georgia and north Azerbaijan) 232, 388, 
389 

Albano > Mount Albano 

Albania passim; > also Arran 

Alexandria (city in Egypt) 283, 287, 290, 294, 
295, 297, 298, 433, 443 

Atuan (river) > Alazani 

Atuank‘ (Armenian name of Albania and the 
Albanians) 42, 43, 45, 46, 52, 60, 68, 71, 
232, 476, 481, 482, 538, 598 

Atuen (site of a Council in Albania, end of 
5th c.) 52, 299, 319 
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Zygi/Iozygi (ancient tribe north of the 
Caucasus) 14 


Amaras (village in ^ Lesser Siwnik; monastery, 
site of the burial of St > Grigoris) 63-72, 
80, 340, 342, 363-366, 372, 378, 379, 433, 
454, 455, 459, 466 

Amaseia (today Amasya, city in Turkey, Black 
Sea Region) 7 

Amida (ancient city in Mesopotamia, today 
Diyarbakir, southeast Turkey) 6, 60 

Anastasis Rotunda (church in Jerusalem) 369 

Ani (medieval capital of Armenia, today region 
of Kars, Turkey) 38, 69, 70, 301, 355, 368, 
518, 523-533, 557, 573 

Antioch (capital of the Western Seleucid 
empire, today Antakya, Turkey) 287, 294, 
298, 315, 527, 601 

Ararat valley 539 

Arates (monastery, 9th-13th cc.; district of 
Yeghegnadzor, province of Vayots Dzor, 
part of the medieval province of Siwnik, 
Armenia) 423 

Aratsani/Murat (river between Armenia and 
Turkey) 479 

Arax(es) (river in the Caucasus) 46, 490, 491, 
496, 499, 538, 540, 546-548 

Arcax = Artsakh 

Archesh (capital of the historical Armenian 
province Turuberan, today Ercis in the 
province of Van, Turkey) 45 

Ardabil (city in northwest Iran) 495, 540 

Armatian > Mamrukh 

Armavir (village and province of Armenia) 438, 
442 

Armenia passim; > also Arminiya 

Arminiya (Arab province) 46, 286, 312, 313, 316, 
320, 362 

Arran (Arab province, Iranian name of Albania) 
303, 354, 365, 476, 481, 489, 526-529, 530, 
531, 532, 548, 573 

Artashat (Armenian capital in Antiquity and 
early Middle Ages, site of an Armenian 
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Council, 449) 296, 297, 363, 433, 438, 440, 
442, 443 

Artaz (canton of historical Armenia) 55, 57, 423 

Artsakh (historical province of Armenia, later of 
the Marzpanate of Albania) 37, 46, 48, 50, 
63, 262, 286, 294, 299, 303, 320, 340, 342, 
343, 354, 362, 363, 366, 369, 371-379, 423, 
424, 433, 434, 437, 438, 442, 449, 453, 
455, 460, 466-468, 481, 482, 515, 538, 541, 
542, 544, 547, 581, 592, 597 

Ashtishat (early Armenian Christian site near 
Mus, Turkey; seat of an Armenian Council, 
356) 292, 295, 296, 299 

Asia 8, 9, 14, 16, 235, 261, 508, 557 

Asia Minor 47, 438, 441, 443, 464, 550, 555 

Askeran (town and region in historical Artsakh; 
Azeri Əsgəran) 433 

Avan (village, seat of the Armenian 
Chalcedonian Catholicos, now district of 
Yerevan) 305, 306, 374 

Atrpatakan > Azerbaijan (northern province of 
Iran) 

Avarayr (site of a battle between Armenians 
and Persians in 451 CE; historical 
Armenian province of Vaspurakan, today 
southeast Turkey) 43, 44, 335 

Ayrarat (province in the centre of historical 
Armenia) 373, 423 

Azerbaijan (post-Soviet republic) 23, 97, 100, 
141, 231, 235, 285, 340, 345, 355, 361, 364- 
369, 372, 376, 377, 387, 388, 391, 418, 477, 
485, 538, 581-604 

Azerbaijan (/ Atrpatakan, northern province of 
Iran) 35, 45, 491-499, 509, 511, 547, 548 

Bab al-Abwab » Derbent 

Badhdh (Batk’, fortress of ^ Babak Khorramdin 
in Iran) 509 

Bagaran (ancient city in Armenia) 142, 305, 
363, 378 

Bagawan (town in the historical Armenian 
principality of Bagrevand, today Tasteker, 
eastern Turkey; > also Dzirav) 40, 41, 43, 
60, 64, 367 

Baghdad 314, 490, 499, 503, 509, 529 

Baghk (Batk’, canton in the historical province 
of ^ Siwnik) 515-533, 541 

Baghk (fortress and district of Iranian 
Azerbaijan) > Badhdh 


Bagnayr (monastery, 111^-13'^ cc., district of 
Shirak, historical Armenian province of 
Ayrarat, present province of Kars, eastern 
Turkey) 423 

Bagratashen (village in northeastern Armenia, 
Province of Tavush) 234 

Bagrevand (Bagrewand, Bagrawand, historical 
region of Armenia) 503 

Baku (capital of Azerbaijan) 141, 262, 313, 359, 
390, 426, 491, 559, 582, 584, 586, 588, 598 

Balabanovo (village in Russia) 235 

Balakan (Balaken, town and district in northern 
Azerbaijan) 388 

Batakan > Baylaqan 

Balasakan (Balasagan, Bazgan, region south- 
east of Albania) 479, 480 

Batk’ » Baghk, Badhdh 

Bana(k) (church in the historical province of 
Tayk) 368 

Barda (Barda, city and district in Azerbaijan, 
> also Partaw) 8, 285, 287, 316, 345, 362, 
438, 489, 491, 494, 496, 497, 498, 499, 
502, 503, 508, 528, 531, 532, 538, 596 

Barda‘a, Bardha'a > Partaw 

Bardij (city in Albania) 490, 491 

Barnaul (city in Siberia) 235 

Barzanj (city in Albania) 490 

Baylaqan (Batakan, city in Albania) 438, 489- 
491, 494-499, 502, 508-511 

Bebris cixe (fortress near Mtskheta) 577 

Behistun (archaeological site near Kermanshah, 
western Iran) 34 

Belenjer (archaeological site in Dagestan) 370 

Belti(s cixe) (fortress near Mtskheta) » Bebris 
cixe 

Berdaa » Partaw 

Berdak (Berdak'ar, Berdakur, village in Albania) 
287, 316, 541 

Berdashen (village in Artsakh, Martuni region, 
17 c. church and fortress) 373 

Berdavank (remains of a monastic church, 
13'^ c., Tavush province, Armenia) 403, 
557 

Besikdag » Vankasar 

Betania (monastery and church, late 12° c., 
Kartli, Georgia) 407 

Bethlehem 276, 279, 281, 343 

Berde » Barda 


Bgawor (monastery, 13" c., historical province 
of Gogarene, present province of Lori, 
Armenia) 403 

Bóyük Əmili (village, Qabala region, Azerbaijan) 
369 

Bri Eghtsi (monastery, 13% c., near Hatsi, 
Martuni region, Artsakh; Azeri Córakli) 
373, 379, 423 

Byzantium 37, 38, 40, 44, 47, 49, 59, 64, 76, 
285, 289, 292, 293, 304, 306, 308, 310, 
356, 398, 443, 523 

Bzyb (church, ca. 9'^ c., Abkhazia, western 
Georgia) 407 

Calut (chapel, district of Oguz, northern 
Azerbaijan) 417, 418 

Cambysene (Kambecan, region between 
Armenia, Iberia and Albania) 388, 389, 
390 

Cambysene-Hereti-Shaki (kingdom also called 
Sak@-Kambecan, Sak'e-Heret', Shaki-Hereti, 
and Second Kingdom of Albania; founded 
in 894 by Hamam the Pious, at the end of 
the 10'^ c. annexed to the Georgian 
province of ^ Kakheti forming the 
kingdom of > Kakheti-Hereti) 354, 355, 
389 

Cambyses (lori, river in East Georgia and North 
Azerbaijan) 389 

Cappadocia 6, 34, 221, 438 

Carahan > Charahan 

Carek' (medieval Armenian fortress, also 
Shamkor fortress, near Getabek, Azeri 
Gadabay, Shamkor district, Azerbaijan) 
544, 546 

Caspian Gate(s) (Gate of Alexander, Gate of 
Derbent, Portae Caspiae; ^ also Derbent 
Pass) 10 

Caspian Gulf 16 

Caspian Sea 13-15, 22, 48, 63, 68, 298, 356, 
359, 361, 475, 476, 507 

Catherine’s Monastery > Saint Catherine's 
Monastery 

Caucasia, Caucasus passim 

Chalcedon (ancient town in Bithynia, Asia 
Minor, seat of the 4*^ Ecumenical Council, 
451) 274, 277, 283, 285, 287, 297-313, 317, 
319, 343, 389, 403, 417, 423, 425, 426, 596, 
601 
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Chaldia (Khaltik’, historical region in northeast 
Anatolia) 48 

Charahan (monastery, church of the Holy Sign, 
17" c., historical Armenian province of 
Vaspurakan, present district of Gevas, 
province of Van, eastern Turkey) 403 

Chartar (village in Artsakh) 379 

Chatatepe Hill (near > Tazakend) 377 

Chiryurt > Gel'bakh 

Chol > Chor 

Cholak (Colak, site near > Shamakhi) 262 

Chor (Chot, Cot, Cotay, Coray, Albanian city, 
> also Derbent) 34, 36, 56, 57, 295, 355, 
356, 364, 480, 483, 532 

Chotari (quarter of > Nij) 592, 594, 595, 596, 
599 

Cot, Coray » Chor 

Colak » Cholak 

Colay » Chor 

Colchis (ancient region on the eastern coast of 
the Black Sea) 14 

Constantinople 58, 262, 292-295, 298, 299, 
303, 304, 313, 319 

Ctesiphon > Seleucia-Ctesiphon 

Cyrus (river) > Kur(a) 

Dabil > Dvin 

Dadivank (monastery in Martakert region, 
Artsakh; Azeri Xudavəng) 582, 589, 602 

Dag-bary (Mountain Wall, fortress in Dagestan) 
356, 359, 360 

Dagestan 156, 356, 361, 366, 370, 371, 389, 476, 
478, 485, 491, 539, 583 

Dalmatia 112, 116 

Darband > Derbent 

Darial Gorge > Gate of the Alans 

Daskhuran (Daskhuren, village in Utik) 50 

Dastakert-Hnchik (town in Syunik province, 
Armenia) 364 

Debed (river in northern Armenia) 234 

Debedavan (village in Tavush province, 
Armenia) 234 

Derbend (Derbent, Darband, Bab al-Abwab; 
> also Chor) 10, 36, 57, 143-145, 155, 156, 
261, 353, 355-359, 361, 371, 379, 475, 481, 
483, 489-491, 494, 495, 499, 500, 502- 
504, 506, 508, 521, 529, 539, 540, 548, 
571-573, 596 

Derbend Pass (> also Caspian Gate) 476 
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Digor > Tekor 

Dizak (historical name of the Hadrut region, 
Artsakh) 354, 516 

Djalgan Range (Dagestan) 476 

Dubovyi Ovrag (town in the Volgograd region, 
Russia) 235 

Duin > Dvin 

Dutakan (residence of ^ Vachagan III) 364 

Dvin (Duin, Dabil, medieval capital of Armenia, 
today Ararat province, Armenia) 286, 296, 
300-303, 306-312, 314, 316, 317, 320, 362, 
366, 368, 480, 498, 499, 530, 556, 572, 596 

Dzegam/Zakam (village in the Shamkor district, 
Azerbaijan) 546 

Dzirav (battle field near > Bagawan) 40, 41, 43, 
60, 64 

Dzoraget (Joroy get, river in Northern Armenia, 
tributary of the > Kura) 542, 543, 546 

Egrisi (historical province of western Georgia) 
484, 571, 576 

Ejmiatsin/Vagharshapat (city in Armavir 
province, Armenia, seat of the Armenian 
Apostolic Church) 51, 59, 117, 118, 119, 145, 
147, 287, 300, 301, 340, 372, 598 

Ekaterinburg (city in Russia) 235 

Etipatrush > Yeghipatrush 

Eliseni (diocese of the Georgian church in 
 Hereti) 391 

Elizavetpol > Gandzak 

Ephesus (city in western Turkey, seat of the 
3'd Ecumenical Council, 431, and the 
> ‘Robber Synod’, 449) 287, 293-298, 
303, 319, 442 

Erkan (basilica of the Mother of God, 975, 
province of Copk' of historical Armenia, 
present province of Tunceli, Turkey) 403 

Gabala (district of Azerbaijan) > Qabala; > also 
Kapalak 

Gagkashen (church of St ^ Gregory the 
Illuminator, Ani) 368 

Gandzak (Ganja, Ganza, Janza, Elizavetpol, 
Kirovabad, city in Albania, today Ganca in 
northwest Azerbaijan) 38, 40, 49, 50, 64, 
70, 72, 76, 78-80, 82, 83, 262, 290-292, 
295, 302, 362, 491, 518, 526, 527, 529, 531, 
532, 537-542, 544, 547, 551-557, 559-562, 
571, 572, 574, 576 


Gandzasar (monastery in Artsakh; seat of the 
historical Catholicosate of Albania) 53, 73, 
75, 287, 456, 589, 597, 598 

Ganja, Ganza > Gandzak 

Gardabani (town in southeast Georgia) 506 

Gardman (city in Albania) 69, 80, 81, 311, 313, 
354, 365, 483, 506, 510 

Gardman > Gardabani and Gardman 

Gargaracik' (principality of Albania) 69 

Garni (village in Kotayk province, Armenia) 
363, 442, 549, 586 

Gate of Alexander, Gate of Derbent > Caspian 
Gate 

Gate(s) of the Alans (Darial Pass, Portae 
Caucasicae) 8, 35 

Gaugamela (battle site, 331 BCE, near present 
Tel Gomel, Iraq) 6, 17 

Gavurqala (settlement in Ağdam district, 
Azerbaijan) 376 

Gegharkunik (province of Armenia) 530 

Gelati (monastery, cathedral, 1106-1130, and 
St George church, 13" c., Imereti, West 
Georgia) 407, 416, 571-573, 576, 577 

Gel’bakh (formerly Chiryurt, settlement in 
Dagestan) 371 

Gəncə > Gandzak 

Georgia (Jurzan; — also Iberia) 5, 37, 48, 49, 
68, 231, 234-236, 262, 286, 289, 309, 311, 
312, 317, 338, 340, 344, 353, 359, 365, 369, 
374, 387-391, 402-407, 416, 418, 423, 434, 
442, 443, 476, 490, 491, 505-509, 523-525, 
571, 576, 593 

Gis (site of the *1** mother church of the east”, 
also Kish) 55, 56, 57, 64, 67, 74, 232, 
261, 365 

Gogarene (Gugark’, province in the northern 
part of historical Armenia, partly 
corresponding to the present province of 
> Lori) 63, 484, 423, 524 

Goroz(u) (historical region of Artsakh) 67, 354 

Goshavank (monastery, 13" c., historical 
province of Gogarene, present province of 
Ijevan-Tavush, Armenia) 423 

Greater Armenia 46, 47, 286, 290, 291, 294, 
296, 302, 363, 371, 433, 481 

Greater Caucasus 37, 232, 261, 262, 356, 361 

Gtich (medieval monastery near Togh in Hadrut 
region, Artsakh; Azeri Tug) 373 


Gugark' » Gogarene 

Haband (region in > Lesser Siwnik) 63, 65, 
521 

Hadrut (region of historical Artsakh) 363, 374 

Haghbat (monastery, 10-13" cc., historical 
province of Gogarene, present province of 
Lori, Armenia) 423 

Haghtanak (village in Tavush province, Armenia) 
234 

Hakobavank (monastery complex near Kolatak 
in Martakert region, Artsakh) 377 

Harich (monastery, 7'^-13'^ cc., and 
Lmbatavank church, district of Shirak, 
historical province of Ayrarat, present 
municipality of Artik, Armenia) 423 

Hereti (medieval province of eastern Georgia, 
included the northern part of Albania) 
34, 388, 389, 408, 476, 484, 556 

Holy City » Jerusalem 

Holy Sepulchre (church in Jerusalem) 339, 370, 
433 

Homenk’ (ditch in the plain of > Zargun) 56 

Horekavank (Hofekavank, monastery, also called 
Glxovank', 13" c., and church of 1279, near 
Talish in Martakert region, Artsakh; Azeri 
Talis) 403 

Horomayr (Horomayr, monastery, 13" c, 
historical province of Gogarene, present 
province of Lori, Armenia) 423 

Horomos (Horomos, monastery, 10*^-13'^ cc., 
churches of St George, early 11'^ c., and 
St John, 1038, Shirak province of historical 
Armenia, present province of Kars, Turkey) 
403, 423 

Hünerli (older Zakirli, Armenian Tsakuri, village 
in Hadrut region, Artsakh; Tsaghkavank 
monastery 13'^ c.) 582 

Hyrcanian Gulf 16 

Hyrcanian Sea 16 

Iberia (East Georgia; also Kartli) 5-7, 10, 12- 
16, 35, 37, 43-47, 54, 62, 66, 286, 288-298, 
301, 303, 307-309, 312, 313, 317, 333, 388, 
389, 403, 434, 476, 481, 524, 525, 590, 596 

Ifrigiyya (Arab province) > Tunisia 

Ijevan-Tavush (province of Armenia) > Tavush 

Imereti (West Georgia) 571, 576 

India 17, 479 

Indonesia 478 
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lori (river) > Cambyses 

Iran 37, 43, 46, 49, 74, 225, 361, 379, 539, 585 

Iraq 490, 495, 498, 505, 508, 511 

Irind (village in Aragatsotn province, Armenia; 
church of the 7 c.) 368, 373 

Italy 11, 33, 34, 301, 308 

Janza » Gandzak 

Jazira (> also Mesopotamia) 495, 498, 502, 511 

Jerusalem (also Holy City) 54, 55, 56, 57, 64, 74, 
79, 117, 120, 131, 133, 140, 141, 158, 267- 
273, 276-283, 304, 305, 308-311, 320, 337, 
339-343, 345, 433, 459, 461, 465, 481, 602 

Jrvshtik (monastery of the apostle Elisaeus, in 

Martakert region, Artsakh) 364, 459 

Jugha (Julfa, city in the Nakhchivan 

Autonomous Republic) 468 

Juma Mosque (Derbent) 371 

Jurjan (province of northern Iran) 507 

Jurzan > Georgia 

Jvari (monastery near Mtskheta, Georgia) 366 

Ka'ba-i Zardusht » Naqsh-i Rustam 

Kabalak(a) > Kapalak 

Kabizdara/Qabizdara (village, district of 
Zaqatala, northern Azerbaijan) 403 

Kaghankatuk > Katankatuk 

Kakheti (Khakhit, region of eastern Georgia) 
355, 365, 366, 369, 387, 393, 401, 402, 
404-408, 417, 418, 476, 502, 504-506, 508, 
523, 556 

Kakheti-Hereti (also Albania-Hereti, historical 
kingdom, 11'^ c) 389, 390 

Katankatuk (Katankatuyk’, Katankatoyk’, village in 
Utik) 50, 340, 342, 539 

Kalbajar (district in Karabagh) » Martakert 

Kapalak (Kabalak(a), Gabala, XapaAa, al-Khazar; 
city in Albania) 299, 355, 364, 379, 480 

Kapan (city in Syunik province, Armenia) 516, 
517, 521, 522, 526, 527, 541 

Karabagh/Karabakh (> also Artsakh) 3, 23, 261, 
340, 363, 433, 541, 543, 573, 581, 582, 584, 
586-588, 591, 593, 597, 598, 603 

Karaglukh (village in Artsakh; > also Shikakar) 
542-545 

Karin > Theodosiopolis 

Karkar (river in Artsakh) 542, 545 

Kartli (East Georgia; > also Iberia) 289, 291, 
344, 345, 388, 476, 506, 523, 573, 577 
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Kat'olikosi Kar (fortress in Artsakh) 542, 543, 
544 

Kat'olikosac' Sar (Kat‘utkasar, also Thghkasar, 
monastery in Martakert region, Artsakh) 
543 

Katuk » Kótüklü 

Kat'ulkasar = Kat'olikosac' Sar 

Kecharis (Kecharis, monastery, 11th-13th cc. and 
church of St Gregory, probably 1013, 
district of Varazhnunik of the historical 
province of Ayrarat, present district of 
Hrazdan, Kotayk province, Armenia) 403, 
423 

Khachen (medieval name of the eastern 
Armenian province of Artsakh) 53, 70, 73, 
75, 354, 376, 389, 544, 554 

Khachen(aget) (river) 376, 433, 437, 456, 464, 
465 

Khakhit = Kakheti 

Khaltik' » Chaldia 

Khamshi (monastery in Tavush province, 
Armenia) 546 

Khanabad (Arm. Khnapat, village in Askeran 
region, Artsakh) 543 

Khazaria (empire of the > Khazars, north of the 
Caucasus) 370, 503 

Khokhanaberd (fortress near Vank in Martakert 
region, Artsakh) 542 

Khojavend (Xocavend, district of Karabagh) 
582 

Khorasan (historical region in Central Asia) 502 

Khtzkonk (Xckonk', monastery, 11'^ c., historical 
Armenian province of Shirak, present 
province of Kars, eastern Turkey) 423 

Khuchap (monastery, 13'^ c., historical province 
of Gogarene, present province of Lori, 
Armenia) 403 

Khunan (city in Albania) 491 

Kilsadag (mountain in the Qabala district, 
Azerbaijan) 368, 369 

Kintsvisi (Qincvisi, monastery and church, early 
13" c., Kartli, Georgia) 407 

Kirants (monastery, 13'^ c., historical province 
of Gogarene, present province of Tavush, 
Armenia) 403, 557 

Kirovabad > Gandzak 

Kish (Kis, village in the district of Shaki, 
northern Azerbaijan; church, c. 11^ c; 
— also Gis) 232, 365, 370, 417, 418 


Kithish, Ktiš » Ktish 

Kobayr (K'obayr, monastery, 13" c., historical 
province of Gogarene, present province of 
Lori, Armenia) 423 

Kordik’ (historical Armenian province) 48 

Kosh (village and fortress in Aragatsotn 
province, Armenia) 368 

Kötüklü (Katuk, hamlet near > Lekit, northern 
Azerbaijan) 387 

Kovsakan (settlement in Kashatagh, Artsakh; 
Azeri Zangilan) 529, 541 

Krasnodar’ (city in southern Russia) 235 

Ktish (Kithish, Ktiš, village near > Baylaqan) 
510, 516, 521, 533 

Kum » Qum 

Kur(a) (river, ancient Cyrus) 15, 37, 43, 46, 48, 
57, 63, 97, 232, 261, 262, 294, 315, 317, 318, 
354, 362, 364, 365, 366, 371, 378, 380, 388, 
389, 391, 392, 425, 447, 466, 467, 475-477, 
479, 481, 482, 490, 494, 502, 508, 537-542, 
546-555, 558-562, 583 

Kurmukhi (Kürmüx, village, district of Qakh, 
northern Azerbaijan) 391 

Kurtan (historical village in Armenia, present 
province of Lori) 378 

Kutaisi (city in Imereti, Georgia, cathedral of 
the Dormition/Bagrat, early 11^ c.) 158- 
160, 236, 416, 571 

Kutkasen = Qabala 

Kvatakhevi (monastery, church, early 13°" c., 
Kartli, Georgia) 407 

Labko(makhi) » Upper Labko 

Lalvar > Debedavan 

Lambalo > Bagratashen 

Layjan (Abkhan, Abkhaz; city in Albania, today 
Lahic, district of Ismailli, Azerbaijan) 491 

Lekarti > Lekit 

Lekit (Lakit, also Lyakit, Lekarti; village, district 
of Qakh, northwest Azerbaijan) 368-370, 
379, 387, 388, 390-394, 402 

Lekit (river in northwest Azerbaijan) 387 

Lesser Caucasus 261, 477, 537, 538, 539 

Lesser Siwnik (PokT Siwnik’, designation of 
Artsakh) 66, 68 

Lori (river) 542 

Lori (Loré, province of northern Armenia) 390, 
523, 546, 558 

Lori-Tashir (historical province of Armenia) 378 


Lpink > Lupenians (Index of Persons) 

Lyakit > Lekit 

Maeotic Sea (Sea of Azov) 14 

Maghavuz (medieval village in Martakert 
region, Artsakh) 543 

Makenyats (Mak'enyac, also Mak'enoc', 
monastery, 9'^-10'^ cc.; medieval province 
of Siwnik, present province of Gegharkunik, 
Armenia) 55, 423 

Malazkird (city in Albania) 491 

Mamrukh/Armatian (church, district of Zaqatala, 

northern Azerbaijan) 368, 369, 403 

Manazkert (municipality in Eastern Anatolia, 

today Malazgirt in Mus province, Turkey) 

314, 315 

Mar Hananya (Syrian monastery near > Mardin) 

555 

Mardin (city in Turkey) 555, 601 

Martakert (region in Artsakh) 377, 379, 582 

Martuni (region in Artsakh) 373, 379, 597 

Mayrak atak/Mariamk atak fortress in 

— Vaghuhas) 543 

Mazkutk » Massagetae (Index of Persons) 

Media (ancient region in northwest Iran) 6, 34, 

277 

Mesopotamia 6, 442, 553, 555, 557 

Metekhi (church, late 13" c., Tbilisi, Georgia) 

407 

Mingachevir (Mingecevir, Mingecaur; town in 

northwest Azerbaijan) 97, 141, 143-147, 

157, 366 

Mokhrenes (village in Hadrut region, Artsakh; 

Azeri Susanliq) 363, 373, 374, 375, 376, 

379 

Moscow 117, 145, 235 

Mount Albano (mountain in Southern Italy) 5, 

11, 14, 33, 34, 60, 583 

Mount of Olives (Jerusalem) 339-341 

Mount Sinai > Sinai 

Mount Vankasar >» Vankasar 

Mountain Wall (Dagestan) > Dag-bary 

Mowakan > Mug(h)an 

Mren (Armenian cathedral, 7t" c., Kars district, 

Turkey) 367, 378 

Mug(h)an/Mowakan (plain between Iran and 

Azerbaijan) 547 

Murat (river) » Aratsani 
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2 Place Names 


Mtskheta (ancient capital of > Iberia, 

Svetitskhoveli cathedral, 11" c.) 289, 291, 

301, 366, 577 

Nagorno-Karabagh/Nagorno-Karabakh > 

Karabagh 

Nakhchawan (Nakhichevan, Nakhchivan, city on 

the > Araxes, capital of the Nakhchivan 

Autonomous Republic) 45, 398, 477, 498 

Naqsh-i Rustam (archaeological site in southern 

Iran) 34, 36 

Naryn-kala (fortress in Derbent) 359, 371 

Nazareth 116, 138, 245, 246 

Nic > Nij 

Nicaea (ancient Greek city in Bithynia, seat of 
the 1% Ecumenical Council, 325; today 
Iznik, Bursa province, Turkey) 10, 285, 
287-290, 292, 295 

Nigeria 478 

Nij (Nic, Nizh; village in Qabala district, 
Azerbaijan) 173, 184, 224, 231, 234-237, 
244-248, 252, 255, 256, 285, 592-594, 599, 
600, 602 

Nisibis (ancient Syrian city; today Nusaybin, 
Mardin province, Turkey) 6, 288, 291 

Nizh > Nij 

Norshen/Sardarashen (village in Askeran 
region, Artsakh; St George Church) 543 

Northern Ocean 15 

Nukha > Shaki 

Odzun (historical town in Lori province, 
Armenia; cathedral, 5th-7th cc.) 290, 292, 
300, 302, 314, 366, 368, 378, 379 

Oghuz (Oguz, until 1989 Vartashen, town and 
district in northern Azerbaijan) 154, 173, 
184, 224, 231, 234-237, 243-247, 252, 256, 
388, 592, 593 

Okhtdrnivank (monastery near ^ Mokhrenes) 
373 

Oktomberi > Zinobiani 

Ortakapy (gate of Derbent) 359 

Orta-Zeyzit > Zeyzit 

Oshakan (historical village in Armenia, 
Aragatsotn province; burial place of 
> Mesrop Mashtots) 372, 459 

Otene (Oténé, historical province of Armenia) > 
Utik 

Ozaani (village in Kakheti, Georgia; church of 

the Ascension, 9*^-10'^ cc.) 404, 405, 407, 

408 
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Pakistan 479 

Palestine 272, 278, 308, 309, 320, 337, 338, 344, 
345, 461, 501, 511 

Parisos (historical eastern Armenian principality) 
50, 354, 362, 530, 532 

Parpi (historical village in Aragatsotn province, 
Armenia; Tsiranavor church, 5th c.) 379 

Partaw (Partav, Barda‘a, Berdaa, Perozapat, city 
in Albania, > also Barda) 45, 50, 52, 67, 
80, 143, 285, 287, 295, 303, 304, 314-316, 
319, 340, 342, 345, 355, 362, 364, 434, 438, 
483, 490, 491, 497, 498, 527, 528, 538-541, 
548, 550, 556, 558, 573 

Pasargadae (archaeological site in southwest 
Iran) 359 

Paytakaran (city and historical province of 
Armenia, also Baylaqan) 39, 45, 63, 310, 
491 

Perozapat » Partaw 

Persia 6, 34, 35, 42, 48, 56, 64, 262, 294, 298, 
300, 302, 303, 306, 310, 557 

Pitareti (monastery in Kartli, Georgia; church, 
first quarter 13" c.) 407 

Pitsunda (Bichvinta, town in Abkhazia, western 
Georgia, church, ca. 10*^-14'^ cc) 407 

Plain of Vatnean > Vatnean Plain 

Pok'r Siwnik' * Lesser Siwnik 

Pontus (region around the Black Sea) 7, 16, 20 

Portae Caspiae » Caspian Gate 

Portae Caucasicae » Gate of the Alans 

Ptghavan (village in Tavush province, Armenia) 
234 

Purtavi (unidentified bishop’s see, > also 
Partaw) 344, 345 

Qabala (Qabala, until 1991 Kutkashen, town and 
district in northern Azerbaijan; — also 
Kapalak) 234, 299, 353, 355, 369, 388, 
491, 599 

Qakh (Qax, town and district in northern 
Azerbaijan) 367, 368, 387, 388, 391 

Qal‘a (city in Albania) 491 

Qax > Qakh 

Qəbələ > Qabala 

Qəbizdərə > Kabizdara 

Qum (Kum, village near — Lekit, northern 
Azerbaijan) 367, 368, 378, 379, 402 

Ran(i) > Arran 


Rome 4, 5, 7, 58, 59, 65, 70, 75, 112, 285, 288, 
289, 291, 294, 297, 309, 525 

Royal Springs > Sahbulaq 

Rusafa (caliphal court in Syria) 500 

Sabas (monastery) > Saint Sabas 

Şahbulaq (Royal Springs; site close to 
> Tigranakert, Artsakh) 433, 436, 438 

Saingilo (Georgian name of the northwestern 
region of present Azerbaijan) 390 

Saint Catherine’s Monastery (Mount Sinai) 48, 
95, 104, 337, 338 

Saint Sabas (monastery in Palestine) 281, 338, 
343 

Sak‘ = Shaki 

Samkir, Samk'or, Samkür * Shamkir 

Samshvilde (village in Kartli, Georgia; Sioni 
church, 8" c.) 368, 524 

Samtsevrisi (village in Kartli, Georgia; church of 
St George, 7'^ c.) 366 

Sanagire (monastery near Vazisubani, Kakheti, 
Georgia; basilica, 10'^ c.) 401, 406-408, 
417, 418 

Sanahin (monastery, 10*^-13'^ cc., and church 
of the Saviour, 966-972, historical province 
of Gogarene, present province of Lori, 
Armenia) 70, 403, 423 

Sani (river in northwest Azerbaijan) 232 

Sardarashen > Norshen 

Sarmatia (ancient region north of the 
Caucasus) 8, 16, 46 

Scythia (ancient region north of the Black Sea) 
8, 34 

Scythian Gulf 15, 16 

Sebastia (Sebaste, ancient town in central 
Anatolia, today Sivas) 48, 51, 66, 69, 291, 
298 

Saki > Shaki 

Seleucia-Ctesiphon (ancient city on the eastern 
bank of the Tigris, Iraq) 45, 296, 303, 310, 
447 

Shabaran (city in Albania) 491 

Shahapivan (historical Armenian town, seat of 
an Armenian Council, 444) 296, 299 

Shahrestan-i Yazdegerd (archaeological site in 
Dagestan) 356, 361 

Shakhtinsk (city in Kazakhstan) 235 

Shaki (Saki, Shakki, until 1968 Nukha; town and 
district in northern Azerbaijan) 80, 354- 
365, 370, 388-390, 484, 491, 508, 592 


Shaki-Hereti > Cambysene-Hereti-Shaki 

Shakki » Shaki 

Shamakhi (Shemakha, city in Albania, today 
Samaxi, Azerbaijan) 262, 490, 491, 540 

Shamkir (Shamkhor, Shamkur, Samkir, Samk or, 
Samkür, Samkir, city and district in 
northwest Azerbaijan) 340, 342, 491, 540 

Sharwan (city in Albania) 491 

Shemakha > Shamakhi 

Shikakar (fortress in Artsakh, Askeran region) 
542, 543 

Shirak (district of the historical Armenian 
province of Ayrarat) 46, 221, 222, 491, 515, 
517, 525, 527, 528, 538, 584 

Shirvan (historical kingdom in the eastern 
Caucasus) 484, 494, 502, 508, 548, 555, 
556 

Shusha (Susa, Shushi, city in Karabagh) 588 

Siffin (Syria) 495 

Sinai 33, 48, 95, 99, 100, 104, 105, 109, 118, 131, 
136, 137, 167, 231, 233, 267, 269, 282, 337, 
338, 480, 483, 594 

Siwnik (Siunik, Syunik, Sisajan, Sisakan; province 
in the southeastern part of historical 
Armenia, partly corresponding to the 
present province of Syunik) 45, 50, 52, 66, 
68, 69, 75, 262, 287, 301, 305-308, 373, 
374, 371, 423, 496, 499, 515-521, 526, 530- 
533, 539, 541, 543, 547 

Sngrateli Kar (fortress near ^ Maghavuz) 543, 
546 

Srharn (town in > Utik) 56, 57 

Srvegh (settlement and monastery in Armenia, 
Tavush province) 557 

Sudagilan (village near > Mingachevir) 97, 141, 
142, 148, 213, 250, 366 

Susanliq > Mokhrenes 

Sverdlov (village in Armenia, Lori province) 378 

Syria 316, 320, 338, 489, 492, 495, 496, 500, 
501, 508, 600 

Syunik > Siwnik 

Tabala (city in Albania) 491 

Taganrog (city in southern Russia) 235 

Talin (historical Armenian city in Aragatsotn 
province, 7th c. cathedral) 368, 459 

Taron (province in historical western Armenia, 
present eastern Turkey) 388 
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Tartar (city in Martuni region, Artsakh; Azeri 
Tartar) 373 

Tartar (Tart'ar, Tartu, Trtu, Terter; river, southern 
tributary of the > Kura) 316, 362, 496, 
540, 541, 543 

Tashir(-Dzoraget, historical province of Armenia, 
> also Lori-Tashir) 390, 523-525 

Tatev (historical village in Syunik province, 
Armenia; monastery, 9th-19th cc.) 518, 519, 
520, 529 

Taurus (mountain range) 6 

Tavush/Tawush (Armenian province) 542, 547 

Tazakend (Tezekend, village in Azerbaijan, 
Agcabadi district, Aran region) 377 

Tayk (historical province of Greater Armenia) 
368 

Tbilisi (Tiflis, Tp tis; capital of Georgia) 137, 145, 
221, 222, 223, 236, 262, 407, 489-491, 494, 
504-510, 540, 573 

Teghenyats (Tefenyac’, historical district of Nig, 
province of Ayrarat, present district of 
Aparan, Armenia; monastery, 10-13" cc.) 
423 

Tekor (Digor, district of Shirak, historical 
province of Ayrarat, present province of 
Kars, Turkey; church of St Sergius, 480s) 
372, 398 

Terter, Tartu (river) > Tartar 

Theodosiopolis (Karin, ancient Armenian city, 
now Erzurum, Turkey) 298, 305, 310, 311, 
313 

Tiflis > Tbilisi 

Tigranakert (archeological site in Ağdam 
district, Artsakh; Azeri > Sahbulaq) 353, 
362, 363, 372, 373, 378, 379, 433-468 

Tkhaba-Yerdy (village in Ingushetia, Russia) 
157, 158 

Tkrakert » Tigranakert 

Tmorik (ancient town south of Mount Judi, 
southeast Turkey, also known as 
Thamanin) 48 

Toprakh-kale, Torpakh-kale (fortress near 
Derbent) 361 

Tp tis = Tbilisi 

Transcaucasia, Transcaucasus 19, 145, 365, 372, 
476, 480, 481, 585 

Trtu (river) > Tartar 
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Tsitsernavank (church and monastery in 
Artsakh, Lachin district, 5th-6th cc.) 377, 
378 

Tsuketi (Cuketi, seat of the medieval Georgian 
diocese of > Eliseni in > Hereti) 391 

Tsodi (city in Albania) 69 

Tsurtavi (village, fortress and monastery in 
Kartli, Georgia, also named Kolagiri) 308, 
309 

Tunisia 247, 499, 501 

Umm Leisun (archaeological site near 
Jerusalem) 343, 344, 345, 346 

Upper Labko (settlement in Dagestan) 156, 157 

Upper Lekit > Lekit 

Upper Chiryurt > Gel'bakh 

Urfa (modern name of Edessa, ancient city in 
Southeast Turkey) 38 

Uti(k) (historical province of Armenia, later of 
the Marzpanate of Albania) 37, 45, 46, 48, 
50, 56, 57, 63, 233, 286, 294, 299, 303, 313, 
320, 340, 362, 363, 366, 371, 377, 378, 433, 
434, 449, 460, 466, 467, 481, 482, 484, 
538, 539, 592, 597 

Vachar (village in Martakert region, Artsakh; 
monastery of St Stephen, 13t c.) 379, 433, 
456, 458, 466 

Vachnadziani (Vacnaziani, Kakheti, Georgia; 
church of All Saints, 9th c.) 368, 404 

Vagharshapat > Ejmiatsin 

Vaghuhas (village in Martakert region, Artsakh; 
Tiramayr, Khatravank and Karmir vank 
monasteries, 139^ c.) 544 

Vahanavank (near > Kapan, Syunik province, 
Armenia; monastery, 10'^ c.) 516-518, 520, 
541, 542 

Vankasar (mountain and 7*-c. monastery in 
Ağdam district, Artsakh; Azeri Besikdag) 
372, 373, 379, 433, 436-438, 465, 466 


3 Manuscripts and Inscriptions 


3.1 Manuscripts by designation 


Adishi Gospels (Georgia, Mestia, Museum of 
History and Ethnography of Svaneti, 478) 
108, 136 


Vardablur (village in Lori-Tashir province, 
Armenia) 378 

Vartashen > Oghuz 

Vatnean Plain 63, 66, 68, 69, 71, 75 

Vaspurakan (province in the southern part of 
historical Armenia, partly corresponding to 
the present province of Van, eastern 
Turkey) 70, 293, 403, 423 

Verkhniy Labkomakhi > Upper Labko 

Volgograd (city in Russia) 235 

Warthan (city in Albania) 490, 495, 498 

XafaAa > Kapalak 

Xocavend > Khojavend 

Yeddi Kilsa (church and monastic complex in 
Qakh, northern Azerbaijan) 370, 387-426 

Yeghipatrush (Ftipatrush, village in Aragatsotn 
province, Armenia; church of the Mother 
of God, 10th-13th cc.) 316 

Yeghvard (town in Kotayk province, Armenia) 
366, 375 

Yemen 502 

Yerevan (capital of the Republic of Armenia) 
51, 96, 97, 117, 147, 167, 221, 262, 268, 287, 
288, 363, 551-553, 559 

Yervandashat (ancient Armenian town on the 
present Turkish-Armenian border) 438 

Yugoslavia 478 

Zakam > Dzegam 

Zakatala, Zaqatala (district in north-western 
Azerbaijan) 369, 388 

Zargun (Zergoyn, plain) 56, 57 

Zeyzit (Orta Zayzid, village in the district of 
Shaki, northern Azerbaijan) 370, 403, 417, 
418 

Zinobiani (from 1938-2000 Oktomberi; village 
in Kakheti, Georgia) 234, 235, 237, 593 

Zvartnots (7^^-c. cathedral in Armavir province, 
Armenia) 368, 369 


Albanian palimpsests (Egypt, Mount Sinai, 
St Catherine's Monastery, Georg. NF 13 
and 55) 4, 18, 33, 48, 95-141, 153, 167- 


173, 186-189, 195, 206, 210, 211, 214, 224, 
225, 231, 233, 244, 245, 248, 250, 252, 255, 
256, 267-282, 320, 337, 338, 480, 483 

Bezae Cantabrigiensis (United Kingdom, 
Cambridge, University Library, Nn. II. 41) 
109 

Chalashvili ms. (Georgia, Tbilisi, Korneli 
Kekelidze National Centre of Manuscripts, 
Q-207) 573, 577 

Codex Amiatinus (Italy, Florence, Biblioteca 
Medicea Laurenziana, Amiatino 1) 146 

Codex Sinaiticus (Egypt, Mount Sinai, 
St Catherine's Monastery, Greek NF MF 1; 
Germany, Leipzig, University Library, gr. 1; 
Russia, St Petersburg, National Library of 
Russia, b. 536 On. 1. Co6p. o6ujecrBa 
nio6ureneii npeBHeñ rIMCbMeHHOCTM 
O 156; $. 906 (Gr), 2, 259, 843; United 
Kingdom, London, British Library, Add. 
MS. 43725) 118 

Codex Vaticanus (Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana, Vat.gr. 1209) 137 

Curetonian Gospels (United Kingdom, London, 
British Library, Add. MS. 14451) 109, 110, 
118 


3.2 Manuscripts by repository 


Armenia, Yerevan, Matenadaran: 
M 817 223 

M 834 552 

M 1531 51 

M 1971 222 

M 1999 222 

M 2001 222 

M 2068 221, 222, 223 

M 2180 221, 222, 223 

M 2374 (Ejmiatsin Gospels) 117, 147 
M 2576 553, 559 

M 2646 51 

M 2802 553, 559 

M 3124 97 

M 4687 268 

M 5607 551 

M 6200 (Moscow Gospels) 117 
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Ejmiatsin Gospels (Armenia, Yerevan, 
Matenadaran, M 2374) 117, 147 

Gospel codex 69 (United Kingdom, Leicester, 
Record Office for Leicestershire, 
Leicester & Rutland, 6 D 32.1) 109 

Gospel codex 565 (Russia, St Petersburg, National 
Library of Russia, o. 906 (Gr), 53) 114 

Gospel codex 788 (Greece, Athens, National 
Library, 74) 109 

Jruchi Gospels (Georgia, Tbilisi, Korneli 
Kekelidze National Centre of Manuscripts, 
H-1667) 145 

Korideti Gospels (Georgia, Tbilisi, Korneli 
Kekelidze National Centre of Manuscripts, 
Gk. 28) 109, 137 

Latal lectionary (Georgia, Mestia, Museum of 
History and Ethnography of Svaneti, 51) 
118, 275 

Moscow Gospels (Armenia, Yerevan, 
Matenadaran, M 6200) 117 

Sinaiticus Palimpsest (Egypt, Mount Sinai, 
St Catherine's Monastery, Syr. 30) 109, 118, 
136, 137 

Vani Gospels (Georgia, Tbilisi, Korneli Kekelidze 
National Centre of Manuscripts, A-1335) 
145 


M 7117 96, 167, 168 
M 10953 552, 553, 559 
Austria, Vienna, Austrian National Library, lat. 
847 (diktyon 74517) 146, 148 
Egypt, Mount Sinai, St Catherine's Monastery: 
Georg. NF 13 (> Albanian palimpsest) 95, 
99, 104, 105, 106, 187, 244, 267, 270, 271, 
278, 338 
Georg. NF 55 (^ Albanian palimpsest) 95, 
102, 104, 105, 244, 267, 270, 271, 338 
Greek NF MI 1 (diktyon 61039; > Codex 
Sinaiticus) 118 
Syr. 30 (^ Sinaiticus Palimpsest) 109, 118, 
136, 137 
France, Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France: 
arm. 44 268 
arm. 252 (formerly ancien fonds 114) 221, 222 
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Georgia, Kutaisi, State Historical Museum: 
ms. 76 160 
ms. 182 158 
Georgia, Mestia, Museum of History and 
Ethnography of Svaneti: 
51 (^ Latal lectionary) 118, 275 
478 (> Adishi Gospels) 108, 136 
Georgia, Tbilisi, Korneli Kekelidze National 
Centre of Manuscripts: 
A-288 222, 223 
A-873 222, 223 
A-1335 (^ Vani Gospels) 145 
H-1667 (> Jruchi Gospels) 145 
Q-207 (^ Chalashvili ms.) 573, 577 
S-277 222, 223 
Arm. 178 221 
Gk. 28 (diktyon 63022; — Korideti 
Gospels)109, 137 
Germany, Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Ms. or. quart. 
805 41, 42, 97 
Germany, Leipzig, University Library, gr. 01 
(diktyon 38316; > Codex Sinaiticus) 118 
Greece, Athens, National Library, 74 (diktyon 
2370; > Gospel codex 788) 109 
Israel, Jerusalem, Convent of St James, 121 268 
Italy, Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, 
Amiatino 1 (^ Codex Amiatinus) 146 
Italy, Venice, San Lazzaro, 1237 70 
Lebanon, Antelias, Catholicosate of Cilicia, 75 
51 


3.3 Inscriptions 


Armenia, Bagaran, St Theodore, But Arowetean's 
inscription 142 

Azerbaijan, Mingachevir, Albanian inscriptions 
141-155 

Azerbaijan, Nij, Chotari church, Yohanjan's 
inscription 594 

Georgia, Gelati, Barbican, Gate of Ganja 572- 
574 

Georgia, Gelati, Barbican, Epitaph 573-576 

Iran, Behistun, DB I 34 


Russia, Moscow, Archive of Foreign Policy of 
Russia (ABMP), p. 100, 1724 r., A. 4, n. 27 à 
06. MognnHHnk 231 
Russia, St Petersburg, National Library of Russia: 
$. 536 On. 1. Co6p. o6ujecrBa nto6WTeneñ 
npeBHeli nuceMeHHocrM O 156 (diktyon 
57946; > Codex Sinaiticus) 118 
$. 906 (Gr), 2, 259, 843 (diktyon 57069, 
57331, 57913; ^ Codex Sinaiticus) 118 
$. 906 (Gr), 53 (diktyon 57123; ^ Gospel 
codex 565) 114 
Switzerland, Basel, University Library, AN IV 2 
(diktyon 8902; — Gospel codex f!) 114, 137 
Syria, Aleppo, Church of the 40 Martyrs, 54 » 
Lebanon, Antelias, Catholicosate of Cilicia, 
75 
United Kingdom, Cambridge, University Library, 
Nn. II. 41 (2603) (diktyon 12240; ^ Bezae 
Cantabrigiensis) 109 
United Kingdom, Leicester, Record Office for 
Leicestershire, Leicester & Rutland, 
6 D 32.1 (diktyon 37622; ^ Gospel codex 
69) 109 
United Kingdom, London, British Library: 
Add. MS. 43725 (diktyon 39225; > Codex 
Sinaiticus) 118 
Add. MS. 14451 (> Curetonian Gospels) 109, 
110, 118 
Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana: 
Arch. Cap. S. Pietro, B 77 288 
Vat.gr. 1209 (diktyon 67840; ^ Codex 
Vaticanus) 137 


Iran, Nagsh-i Rustam, Ka'ba-i Zardusht, Shapur I 
34, 35, 36 

Russia, Dagestan, Derbend, Arabic wall 
inscription 155-156 

Russia, Dagestan, Derbend, Middle Persian wall 
inscription 359, 360 

Russia, Dagestan, Upper Labko, Tablet 
inscription 156-157 

Russia, Ingushetia, Tkhaba-Yerdy, Roof tile 
inscription 157-160 


4 Source Texts 


4.1 Bible 


general 40, 108, 120, 130, 133, 141, 146, 217, 
218, 244, 245, 270, 271, 295, 346, 480, 600 
Old Testament 104, 121, 132, 237, 244, 273, 315 
Exodus 237 
30.13 218 
Numbers 237 
Isaiah 104, 108, 121, 124, 129, 132, 138, 140, 
194, 199, 214, 233, 245, 246, 255, 273, 279, 
281 
1.7-9 233 
35.3-8 104, 121, 140, 273, 279 
35.4 194 
35.7 214 
35.8 199 
Jeremiah 40, 95, 137, 233, 279, 294, 295 
44.28 233 
Psalms 64, 120, 132, 133, 237, 271-276, 280, 
577 
6.3 [6.2] 121 
18.5 [19.4] 130, 134 
20.2 [21.2] 120 
22.1 [23.1] 121 
25.8 [26.8] 121, 134 
31.1 [32.1] 121 
35.10 [36.9] 121 
41.2 [42.2] 158 
66.2 [67.2] 120 
103.3 [104.3] 121 
115.6 [116.15] 121 
118.132 [119.132] 121 
131.14 [132.14] 573 
Proverbs 237 
New Testament 237, 244, 245 
Gospels 95, 104, 108-110, 117-119, 132, 136, 
137, 140, 145-148, 158, 237, 243-247, 255, 
270, 333, 334, 480 
Matthew 237 
1.2, 1.16 244 
2.17 137 
5.13 132, 271 
5.13-16 132 
5.17-24 118, 122, 132, 135, 271, 273, 279 
5.21 197, 210 
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5.22 210 
5.24 197, 221 
8.11 244 
24.29-35 123, 132, 135, 271, 279, 280 
10.16 121, 132, 133, 206, 278, 280 
10.16-22 121, 132, 278, 280 
10.17 130 
10.18 130 
10.21 206 
10.25b, 26b-27 130 
10.29 199, 205 
10.41 196, 207, 279 
14.6 137 
14.11 216 
14.15-16 132 
16.13-16 132 
16.18 207 
16.19 136, 207 
17.1 141, 243, 244, 272, 279 
17.2 137, 209 
17.3-4 140 
17.4 187 
20.10 218 
20.13 218 
22.23 140, 205, 272, 279 
22.23-33 140, 272, 279 
22.25 207, 209 
23.34 249 
24.32 214 
Mark 237 
15.39 120, 130, 132, 271, 280 
15.39-41 120, 132, 271, 280 
15.41 136, 140 
Luke 237 
1.57 141, 274, 279 
1.61 141 
1.63 141 
2.6 187 
2.7 214 
4.14-22 140, 279 
4.16 137, 245, 246, 256 
4.16-18 245, 246 
4.17 140, 245 
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4.25 205, 209, 279, 280 

4.27 140 

4.28 207 

4.34 208, 209 

4.35 200 

4.36 132 

4.37 221 

7.1 120, 132, 247, 272, 279, 280, 281 
7.1-10 120, 272, 279, 280, 281 
7.6 199 

7.8 154 

7.10 247 

12.19 248 

12.23 248 

20.42-43 255 

23.17 244 


John 104-119, 131-133, 137, 141, 188, 194, 


237, 278 

1.3 110 

1.4 110 

1.6 141 

1.7 110 

1.17 110, 153 
1.19 141 

1.23 108, 255 
3.29 214 

4.1 141 

4.4 108 

4.5 108 

4.7 108 

4.9 108 

4.11 111, 214, 218 
4.38 197 
5.17-24 118 

5.18 108, 217 
5.19 117, 118, 278, 280 
5.20 110, 206 
5.28 109, 188 
5.30 205 

5.33 141 

5.36 141, 210 
5.40 221 

5.43 206 

5.46 108 

6.1 110, 198, 206, 216, 221 
6.7 111, 198, 218 
6.17 198 

6.19 110, 216, 221 


6.23 109 
6.27 109 
6.29 206 
6.30 197, 209 
6.32 108 
6.35 209 
6.37 199 
6.38 197 
6.42 118 

8.15 198 

8.16 207 

8.17 190 

8.18 206 
8.19 197, 206-208 
8.22 190, 199, 209 
8.25 209 
8.28 207 
8.31 118, 279 
8.31-59 118 
8.40 109, 198 
8.49 221 
8.52 207 
8.56 249 

9.1 198, 200, 207 
9.6 214 

9.8 221 

9.11 200 

9.12 198 

9.27 196 

11.9 110, 216 
11.14 108 
11.18 110, 216 
11.27 209 
11.55 118, 278 
12.1 214, 217 
12.5 218 
12.15 214, 217 
12.17 108 
12.24 117, 118, 280 
12.24-26 118 
12.24-41 118 
12.38 108 
12.48 221 
13.1 118, 278 
13.4 221 

13.6 140, 209 
15.16b 117 
15.14-21 117 


15.20 208 
16.7 207 
16.15 209 
16.21 198 
18.16-31 104 
18.23 188 
18.27 214 
18.28 110 
19.13-22 112 
19.14 109 
19.15 111 
19.16b 117 
19.17 110 
19.20 111, 203 
19.26 111 
19.29 111, 214, 216, 218, 221 
19.31 219 
19.33 216 
20.2 109, 118, 188, 214 
20.7 221 
20.8 210 
20.10 188 
20.15 111 
20.15-29 106, 107 
20.19 117, 214 
20.20 117 
20.22 117 
20.24 118 
20.24-25 118 
20.24-31 118 
20.25 214 
20.27 109 
20.30-21.15 104 
21.8-12 211, 221 
21.9 208 
21.11 110, 190 
21.15-25 105 
21.18 221 
21.19 141 
21.20 118, 221, 280 
21.22 111, 221 
21.25 119 

Acts of Apostles 
1.13 110, 124, 141, 279 
12.2 141 
12.3 210 
12.4 205 
12.7 197 


4 Source Texts 


12.8 221 
13.24-25 141 
13.39 140 
13.22 140 
13.37 210 
Catholic Epistles 104, 279 
James 237 
1.6 210, 221 
II Peter 
1.15 214 
1.19 203, 205 
IJohn 237 
1.1 125, 210 
1.5 196, 244 
Pauline Epistles 
Romans 
8.9-27 131, 269 
8.10-17 133, 269 
8.15 199 
8.18 130 
8.19-21 133 
8.34 197 
8.35 198 
8.37 210 
9.3-4 333 
12.4 119 
I Corinthians 
12.26-14.2 121, 279, 280 
12.28 136 
12.30 196, 209 
15.51 120, 136, 280 
15.51-58 120, 280 
15.54 214 
II Corinthians 
4.17 133 
5.6 221 
5.8 206 
9.10 225 
9.12 205 
9.13 137 
9.14 204 
11.25 196 
Ephesians 
5.25 207, 279, 280 
5.27 199 
5.28 187, 198, 199, 209 
5.29b 130 
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Galatians 
1.12 198, 250 
1.13 196 
1.15-16 140 
1.17 131 
1.19 208 
I Thessalonians 
2.9 119, 130 
2.9b 130 
II Thessalonians 
3.1 136 
Hebrews 
2.14 205, 276, 279 
2.18 198 
3.2 140 
3.5 140 
3.6 197 
9.4 214, 216 
9.6 195 


4.2 Other texts 


Admonitory Exhortations (David Gandzaketsi) 
537, 551, 552, 556, 558-561 

Ahsan al-taqasim (Muqaddasi) > Kitab ahsan al- 
taqasim fr ma'rifat al-aqalim 

Albanian Chronicle (Mkhitar Gosh) » Chronicle 

Anabasis of Alexander (Arrian) 6, 17 

Annals (Tacitus) 5 

Antiquities of the Jews (Flavius Josephus) 5 

Asxarhac'oyc' (Anania Shirakatsi) > Geography 

Augustan History ( also Life of Aurelian, Life 
of Hadrian, Life of Valerian) 5, 6 

Avesta (Videvdàd 7.48) 216 

Book of Canons (Kanonagirk) 314 

Book of Letters (Girk' t?t'oc) 66, 290, 295, 300, 
307, 480 

Book of the Laws of the Countries (Bardaisan) 
8 

Breviarium (Eutropius) 5 

Breviarium (Festus) 5 

Canons of Aluen 483 

Catholicoi of the Albanians (Mkhitar Gosh) > 
Chronicle 

Chronicle (Matthew of Edessa) 520, 521, 522, 
523, 527 


11.17-27 140, 271 
11.21 188 
11.23 205 
11.26 151, 208 
11.32 209, 280 
12.1-11 133, 272 
12.3 197 
12.11 133 
12.19 136 
13.11 140 
13.14 136 
13.15 196 
I Timothy 
3.14-16 120, 211, 273, 279, 280 
II Timothy 
4.5 197 
Titus 
2.15 191 


Chronicle (Michael the Syrian) 71 

Chronicle (Mkhitar Gosh) 20, 49, 50, 70, 73, 79, 
80, 82, 518, 542, 547, 551, 561, 571 

Chronicle (Samuel of Ani) > History 

Chronicle (Stepannos Asotik Taronetsi) > 
Universal History 

Chronicle (Vardan Areveltsi) » Historical 
Compilation 

Chronicle of Arbela (Mésiha-Zékd) 303 

Chronography (Mkhitar Ayrivanetsi) 40, 72, 78, 
79, 80, 82, 83, 84, 85, 542 

Chronography (Mkhitar Gosh) » Chronicle 

Church History (John of Ephesus) 303 

Collection of Curiosities (Solinus) 11, 17 

Description of Egrisi, or Abkhazia, or Imereti 
(Vakhushti Bagrationi) 571, 576 

Description of Georgia (Vakhushti Bagrationi) > 
Geographic Description of Georgia 

Description of the World (Pomponius Mela) 8, 
10, 16 

Diegesis 301, 305 

Epitome (Florus) 5, 7, 11, 13, 14, 34 

Epitome of the Philippic History (Justin) 34 

Gahnamak 48 


Geographic Description of Georgia (Vakhushti 
Bagrationi) 571 

Geography (Anania Shirakatsi) 46, 515, 538 

Geography (Ptolemy) 8, 16, 20, 22, 538 

Geography (Strabo) 7, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 20, 388, 
434, 443, 477 

Geography (Vardan Areveltsi) 72 

Girk‘ ttoc' » Book of Letters 

Gothic War (Procopius) 6 

Historical Compilation (Vardan Areveltsi) 71, 84, 
86, 289 

Historical Library (Diodorus Siculus) 14, 17 

Histories (Herodotus) 15 

Histories (Tacitus) 5 

Histories against the Pagans 5 

History (Aristakes Lastiverttsi) 530, 558, 559 

History (Samuel Anetsi) 69, 70, 76, 301, 518, 
523, 525, 527, 528, 530, 533 

History (Sebeos) 45, 46, 47, 59, 68, 305, 307, 
310, 312, 434 

History (Theophylact Simocatta) 6 

History of Armenia (Kirakos Gandzaketsi) > 
History of the Armenians 

History of David, King of Kings 523 

History of Derbent and Shirvan (Tarih al-Bab wa 
Sarwan) 548 

History of the Albanians/Atuank’ > History of 
the Country of the Albanians 

History of the Armenians (Agathangelos) 36, 
39, 59, 60, 290, 333, 356, 479 

History of the Armenians (Faustus of 
Byzantium) 40, 42, 44, 59, 60, 62-65, 68, 
76, 289-293, 356 

History of the Armenians (Kirakos Gandzaketsi) 
49, 50, 70, 72, 76-83, 290-292, 295, 302, 
518, 541, 542, 551, 553, 561, 571 

History of the Armenians (Łazar Parpetsi) 44, 
59, 68, 333, 334, 356 

History of the Armenians (Lewond) 46, 47, 49, 
68, 295, 316, 480 

History of the Armenians (Mkhitar Ayrivanetsi) 
40, 49, 61, 72, 76-85, 292, 295, 522, 525, 
526, 542 

History of the Armenians (Movses Khorenatsi) 
40, 42, 46, 53, 62-68, 71, 72, 76, 84, 289- 
292, 295, 296, 356, 480, 481, 515, 584 

History of the Armenians (Ukhtanes of Sebastia) 
48, 66, 301, 312 
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History of the Armenians (Yovhannes 
Draskhanakerttsi) 65-68, 76, 85, 290, 293, 
300, 301, 310, 311, 484, 539, 550 

History of Catholicos Viroy 53 

History of the Country of the Albanians 
(Movses Kalankatuatsi/Daskhurantsi; 
also History of Catholicos Viroy, 
Juansher's panegyric, Lamentation for 
Juansher, Life of Bishop Israyel) 18, 33, 37, 
40, 44, 48-55, 57, 59, 62-85, 199, 337, 338, 
340, 364, 365, 377, 457, 509, 539, 541, 561, 
584 

History of the House of Sisakan/the Province of 
Siwnik (Stepanos Orbelian) 50, 75, 515 

History of Vardan and the Armenian War 
(Etishe) 43, 297 

Jami‘ al-duwal (Ahmed b. Lütfullah) 529 

Jewish Antiquities (Flavius Josephus) > 
Antiquities of the Jews 

Juansher’s panegyric 53 

Kanonagirk' > Book of Canons 

Kartlis Tskhovreba (Georgian chronicle; — also 
History of David King of Kings, Martyrdom 
of King Archil) 345, 388, 506, 523, 573, 577 

Kitab ahsan al-taqasim fi ma'rifat al-aqalim 
(Muqaddasi) 491, 496 

Kitab al-futah (Ibn A‘tham) 495, 496, 498, 503, 
505 

Kitab al-masalik wa al-mamalik (Istakhri) 490, 
491, 540 

Kitab futah al-buldan (Baladhuri) 493, 495, 496, 
497, 499 

Kitab surat al-‘ard (Ibn Hawqal) 490, 496 

Lamentation for Juansher 53 

Letter to Carpianus (Eusebius of Caesarea) 145 

Life of Aurelian 6 

Life of Bishop Israyél 53 

Life of Gregory (the Enlightener) 59, 73, 479 

Life of Hadrian 5 

Life of Mashtots (Koryun) 40, 84, 95, 295, 584 

Life of Valerian 6 

List of Armenian monasteries (Anastas 
Vardapet) 337, 339, 465 

Martyrdom of King Archil 506 

Martyrdom of St Khostrov (Mkhitar Gosh) 547, 
560 

Meteorology (Aristotle) 15 

Mithridatic Wars (Appian) 4, 12-14 
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Murüd al-dahab wa-ma‘adin al-gawahir (Mas‘udi) 
494 
Narratio de rebus Armeniae 300, 301 
Natural History (Pliny) 8, 11, 14-17, 20, 33 
Oration 34 (Themistius) 5 
Persian War (Procopius) 6, 247 
Philippic Histories (Pompeius Trogus) 5 
Pompey (Plutarch) » Vita of Pompey 
Preparation for the Gospel (Eusebius of 
Caesarea) 8 
Qur’an 155, 156, 495, 496, 501 
Surah 2.255 155 
Surah 4.42 155 
Ravennatis Anonymi Cosmographia 10 
Res Gestae (Ammianus Marcellinus) 3, 5, 6, 14, 
60 
Roman Histories (Velleius Paterculus) 5 
Roman History (Dio Cassius) 4, 12, 13, 33 


5 Terms 
5.1 Linguistic terms 


abbreviation 112, 117, 119, 121, 131, 143, 173, 
183, 184, 189, 243, 247, 338 

ability 198, 490, 530 

ablaut 178, 194, 195, 197, 209, 253 

absolutive 179, 180, 181, 184-186, 189, 190, 193, 
194, 200, 201, 206, 207, 252 

accusative 137 

adjective 110, 176-179, 185, 186, 199, 205, 225 

ablative 111, 181, 183, 208, 244, 245, 252 

addressee 151, 184, 275, 280 

adessive 183, 209, 221, 252 

adverb 17, 136, 178, 179, 182, 185, 187, 191, 203, 
204, 211, 213, 249, 252 

affirmative 209 

affricate 174-177, 249, 253 

agent 110, 137, 179, 184, 186, 200, 206, 210, 218, 
243 

agreement 178, 185, 192-198, 205, 206, 209, 
210, 217, 251, 256 

Aghul language 220, 485 

Albanian alphabet » Albanian script 

Albanian language 8, 18, 20, 33, 37, 95-256, 
267, 268-270, 272, 277, 278, 280-282, 303, 


Stratagems (Frontinus) 5 

Tabula Peutingeriana 3, 10 

Tale of Vachagan 460, 483 

Ta'rih (Khalifa b. Khayyat) 496, 501 

Ta’rih (Ya'qubi) 497-499, 502, 505, 507, 508 

Ta'rih al-Bab wa Sarwan » History of Derbent 
and Shirvan 

Ta'rih al-rusul wa-I-mulük (Tabari) 500 

Testament of David the Builder 576 

Universal History (Stepanos Asotik Taronetsi) 
67, 68, 69, 85 

Videvdàd > Avesta 

Vita of David the Builder > History of David, 
King of Kings 

Vita of Lucullus (Plutarch) 4, 443 

Vita of Mark Antony (Plutarch) 5 

Vita of Pompey (Plutarch) 4, 13, 14, 33 


320, 337, 338, 346, 367, 467, 480, 481, 483, 
594 

Albanian script 4, 40, 42, 44, 48, 66, 71, 96, 97, 
152, 167, 168, 173, 243, 294, 480, 602 

allative 184 

alphabet 4, 68, 96, 97, 99, 100, 152, 153, 156, 
157, 167-174, 223, 237, 294, 602 

alphanumerical 117, 168 

alternation 177, 186, 190, 197, 253, 436 

alveolar 174, 175, 249 

alveolar-palatal 174, 175, 249 

anaphoric 186, 187, 194, 207 

anteablative 181, 182, 183, 188 

anticausative 192 

aorist 254, 255 

Arabic language 20, 34, 167, 245, 247, 362, 438, 
489-491, 493, 495, 498, 504-506, 508-511, 
540, 548, 551, 572 

Arabic script 96 

Aramaic language 217, 218, 344 

Armenian language 18, 20, 33-86, 95-97, 104, 
108-119, 130, 131, 133, 135, 137, 140-145, 
154, 167, 172, 205-207, 214, 216-224, 231- 


233, 235, 247, 253, 256, 267-272, 278, 282- 
285, 290-292, 295, 301, 302, 304, 312, 333, 
337, 339-341, 346, 356, 388, 389, 423, 434, 
481, 506, 538, 539, 541, 547-549, 552, 582, 
592, 598 

Armenian script 44, 72, 168, 221, 223, 294, 594 

Armenianism 219 

article 112, 178, 186, 187, 205, 249, 251 

aspect 191, 194 

assimilation 182, 198 

asyndetic 210 

Athenian month names 221 

attributive 151, 185, 187-189, 200 

auxiliary 192, 195, 196, 197, 250, 253, 255 

Avaro-Andian languages 251 

Azeri language 167, 232, 234, 237, 238, 245, 
247, 248, 250, 256, 387, 391, 538, 550, 583, 
586, 594 

capital letter 120 

cardinal number 190, 191, 225 

Cappadocian language 221 

causative 200, 201, 213, 250 

class marker 186, 192, 214, 251 

class prefixes and suffixes 251 

classification > noun classification 

clitic 144, 178, 188-199, 204, 206-210, 251, 253, 
255 

clitic chain 178, 199, 210 

comitative 183, 203, 204, 252 

comparative 203, 208 

complement 198, 204, 210, 256, 392 

complementiser 204, 256 

compound 111, 154, 179, 191, 192, 247, 552 

conditional 196, 197, 199, 249, 253 

conjunction 178, 197, 200, 204, 210, 211, 244, 
245 

consonant 172, 174-177, 179, 181-184, 186, 192, 
194, 195, 243, 249, 250 

converb 178, 199, 200, 201 

coordination 210, 341 

copula 193, 198, 209, 253 

dative 108, 119, 177, 180, 182-186, 189, 194, 
198, 200-208, 212, 243, 245, 248, 249, 
252, 253 

decimal 190 

definite article 112, 137, 186, 187, 205, 251 

deictic, deixis 186-189, 193, 202, 249, 251 
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demonstrative pronoun 136, 176, 186, 187, 249, 
251 

dental 174, 175, 249 

dental-alveolar 174, 175 

derivation 176, 181, 185, 188, 191, 199, 200, 201 

determinans 179, 205 

determinatum 179, 205 

diacritic 119, 173, 237, 238 

dialect » Nij dialect, Vartashen dialect 

diathesis 200, 201 

digraph 172, 173, 243 

direct object 184, 186, 206, 207, 252 

directive 183 

East Armenian language 233, 253 

East Caucasian languages 167, 178, 182, 203, 
249, 251, 252, 256 

Egyptian language 208, 221 

emphasis 194, 205 

endoclitic 255 

ergative 119, 173, 180, 181, 184-190, 193, 194, 
200, 201, 206-208, 212, 243, 249, 252 

Ethiopian language 221 

ethnonym 18, 21, 233, 236, 476-479, 481, 538, 
585 

exclusive 186, 256 

experiencer 184, 207, 208, 252 

Farsi language > Persian language 

feminine 178, 185-187, 189 

focus 193, 204, 213 

fricative 175, 177, 249 

future 196, 197, 200, 253, 254 

gender 178, 185, 186, 189, 193, 205, 251 

genitive 118, 130, 140, 143, 151, 173, 176, 180- 
198, 200-205, 209, 212, 224, 225, 244, 252 

Georgian language 34, 99, 108-118, 131, 133, 
136, 137, 140, 145, 154, 157, 158, 172, 176, 
206, 213, 215, 217-224, 235, 247, 267-273, 
278, 280-283, 294, 301, 310, 339, 343, 344, 
345, 388-391, 483, 484, 504, 506, 538, 
573-577 

Georgian script 157, 158, 294, 343, 573 

Grabar (> also Old Armenian language) 167, 
233 

Grecism 219 

Greek language 3-7, 18, 19, 34-36, 59, 108-118, 
133, 136, 137, 140, 141, 145, 154, 172, 203, 
206, 215, 217-219, 244, 245, 247, 267, 269, 
278, 282, 283, 290, 291, 298, 301, 303, 341, 
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355, 367, 423, 424, 438, 462, 464, 466, 475, 
476, 480, 490, 555, 573 

Greek script 96 

Hebrew language 111, 113, 116, 120, 203, 217, 
344 

Hebrew script 96 

human 207, 212 

imperative 109, 194-197, 199, 214, 253, 254 

imperfect 136, 195-197, 250, 252-255 

imperfective 252 

inclusive 186, 256 

indefinite 188, 189, 204, 205, 207 

inessive 184 

infinitive 178, 179, 194-198, 200, 201, 250, 253, 
254 

infix(ation) 195-197, 253, 255 

instrumental 12, 19, 110, 137, 140, 153, 583, 590 

interjection 204 

interrogative 188, 189, 204, 209, 256 

intransitive 186, 192, 194, 201, 206 

Iranian languages 34, 110, 111, 176, 188, 215- 
218, 224, 247, 256, 481 

Iranianism 215, 216, 218 

itive 202 

Kartvelian languages 344 

Koine 480, 481 

Kryts language 220, 485 

Kurmanji language 549 

Latin language 3-8, 18, 19, 96, 111, 144-146, 
203, 236-238, 251, 290, 291, 298, 305 

Latin script 236, 237, 243, 244, 246, 602 

letter names 96, 168, 223 

Lezgian language 220, 391 

Lezgic languages 167, 185, 198, 211, 256, 477, 
484 

light verb 192, 196, 197, 201, 213, 248, 250 

loanword 110, 111, 214, 219, 549, 550 

locative 180-184, 188, 202, 203, 252, 253 

masculine 178, 185-187, 189, 194 

masdar 179, 192, 195, 200, 201, 250, 253 

Middle Iranian languages 110, 215, 176, 188, 
217, 224, 247, 256 

Middle Persian language 34, 35, 215-220, 247, 
256, 294 

modal 136, 196, 253 

month names 221-225 

mood 191, 196 

necessitative 198 


negation 198, 199, 253 

negator 189, 198, 209, 213, 217, 255 

negative 136, 188, 198, 209 

neuter 178, 185, 186, 189, 207, 251 

Nij dialect (of Udi) 173, 184, 224, 231, 234-237, 
244-248, 252, 255, 256, 285 

nomen actionis 200 

nomen agentis 179, 184, 200 

nomen loci 179 

nominal 136, 179-187, 200, 201, 209, 251-253, 
317, 555, 559, 561, 590 

nominalised 136, 185 

nominaliser 251 

nominative 186, 244 

non-human 207, 251 

non-past 252 

nota accusativi 207 

noun 133, 136, 151, 178-181, 184-188, 191, 192, 
195, 200, 201, 205, 210, 212, 213, 218, 220, 
225, 232, 244, 248, 251, 253, 254, 538 

noun classification 178, 251 

numeral 178, 190, 205, 211, 243, 244, 248 

numerical 10, 119, 173, 478 

object 184, 186, 188, 192, 193, 201, 206, 207, 
235, 243, 251, 252 

oblique case 177, 179, 180 

oblique stem 184, 188 

Old Armenian language 167, 172, 207, 223, 233, 
253, 481 

Old Georgian language 172, 176, 213, 220, 223, 
344, 573, 577 

Old Persian language 34, 176, 247 

optative 178, 194, 196, 199, 253, 254 

ordinal number 61, 144, 191, 248 

palatalised 174, 175, 176, 249 

Parthian language 34-36, 215-217, 256 

participial 245, 252, 256 

participle 136, 179, 185, 186, 199, 200, 204, 247 

particle 178, 199, 204, 210, 213, 244, 253, 256 

past stem 178, 193-197, 200, 202, 209, 252-254 

past tense 143, 178, 194-203, 209, 212, 214, 
243, 244, 250-255 

perfect 252, 254, 255 

perfective 252 

periphrastic 195, 198 

Persian language (Farsi) 484 

personal pronoun 151, 186, 206, 207 

petrified 178, 186, 192, 197, 214, 248, 251 


pharyngeal 108, 173-177, 249, 250 

pharyngealised 173, 174, 177, 250 

pluperfect 196, 253, 254 

plural 34, 108, 109, 133, 137, 143, 174, 177-183, 
186, 187, 189-194, 205, 211, 212, 221, 244, 
247, 251, 256, 481, 494, 495, 538 

politonym 478, 479, 482 

possessive pronoun 186, 187, 211, 250 

postalveolar 174, 175, 249 

postalveolar-retroflex 249 

postposition 110, 144, 174, 191, 203-205, 213, 
243-245 

predicative 185 

prefix 178, 217, 251 

present stem 149, 176, 178, 192-200, 209, 214, 
220, 253 

present (tense) 17, 149, 176, 178, 192-200, 209, 
214, 220, 251, 253-255 

preverb 191, 197, 201-203, 213, 219, 243, 247- 
250, 254, 255 

privative 151, 217 

proclitic 177, 199 

prohibitive 109, 196, 199 

pronoun 109-111, 136, 151, 173, 176, 178, 185- 
190, 193, 194, 204-207, 209-211, 221, 249- 
251, 255, 256 

Proto-Lezgic language 219, 475, 477 

Proto-Udi language 480 

punctuation mark 117, 119, 173 

relative pronoun 176, 178, 188, 189, 204, 210, 
255, 256 

quantifier 191 

reciprocal 187, 188, 537, 548, 549, 559 

referentialised 143, 185, 186, 189, 200, 244 

referentialiser 187, 251 

reflexive 187, 188 

root 186, 192, 194, 196, 197, 243 

Russian language 113-116, 167, 220, 236, 237, 
244, 245, 247, 267, 390, 391, 538, 585, 586, 
600 

Rutul language 220, 485 

script 40, 42, 44, 48, 66, 71, 72, 95-99, 120, 141, 
144, 152, 158, 167, 168, 172, 173, 176, 179, 
215, 221, 236, 237, 243, 246, 267, 295, 311, 
343, 480, 481, 594 

secondary case 177, 183 

Semitic languages 108, 130, 140, 141, 344 

Semitism 111, 137, 217 
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sibilant 174 
singular 108, 109, 136, 179, 186-190, 193, 194, 
205, 208, 495 


Sogdian language 215, 216 

stem augment 180, 184, 185, 248 

strong verb (stem) 178, 194, 195, 199, 209, 253, 
254 

subessive 183, 204, 213 

subject 184, 186, 192, 193, 197, 199, 201, 206, 
210, 251, 252 

subjunctive 196, 197, 209, 214, 253 

subordination 178, 191, 200, 205, 256, 290 

subordinator 188, 189, 204, 217, 256 

suffix 177-184, 187, 191, 196, 199, 200, 201, 203, 
221, 248, 250-254, 551, 592 

superablative 183, 184 

superanteablative 183, 184 

superessive 176, 182-184, 203, 204, 248, 249, 
252 

suppletion 195-197, 202, 212, 253, 254 

syncope 250 

Syriac language 34, 71, 108-118, 133, 136, 137, 
140, 206, 215, 218, 244, 245, 267, 278, 281, 
290, 291, 303, 479, 515, 555 

Syriacism 108, 111 

syntax 205, 245 

syntactical 151, 167, 205, 209, 255 

Tabassaran language 220 

tense 17, 143, 149, 178, 191, 193-198, 250-254 

tense-aspect 178, 252 

thematic vowel 178, 194-197, 200 

transitive 186, 192, 194, 206, 208 

translation 8, 13, 34, 36, 39, 40, 42-47, 50, 55, 
56, 58-63, 66-68, 71, 73-75, 77, 79, 95, 96, 
112, 136, 137, 141, 144, 215-218, 231, 236, 
237, 243-245, 255, 256, 268, 274, 283, 286, 
287, 295, 298, 301, 303, 305, 333, 334, 340, 
346, 390, 480, 484, 497, 498, 500, 502, 
505, 507, 509, 521-532, 548, 551, 584, 586 

Turkic languages 167, 245, 256, 583 

Turkish language 247, 548-550, 556, 585, 586 

Udi language 18, 100, 113-116, 154, 167, 173- 
177, 182-184, 187, 188, 207, 211-220, 223, 
224, 231-257, 267, 584, 589, 592, 594, 602 

Vartashen dialect (of Udi) 154, 173, 184, 224, 
231, 234, 236, 237, 243-247, 252, 256 

ventive 202 
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verb(al) 130, 144, 149, 154, 178, 179, 184, 186, 
189-209, 212-214, 220, 243, 245, 247, 248, 
250-255, 528 

verbum sentiendi 184, 207, 252 

vigesimal 190 


5.2 Other terms 


AAA trias (Armenian, Albanian, — Adishi 
Gospels) 108, 109, 110, 136 

Adishi Gospels » manuscripts and inscriptions 

Aghul language » linguistic terms 

Albanian alphabet > linguistic terms 

Albanian language > linguistic terms 

Albanian script > linguistic terms 

Alid 492 

Alleluia psalm 120-124, 133, 271, 273 

alphabet > linguistic terms 

amir al-mu’minin 509 

Ammonian section numbers 117, 130 

anti-Chalcedonian 68, 285, 312, 315, 317, 319 

anti-Nestorian 68, 285, 296, 319 

antique 353, 355, 363, 373, 389, 443, 475, 477, 
479, 482 

Antiquity 24, 232, 271, 379, 388, 393, 424, 475, 
583 

apostle 54-57, 64, 66, 67, 74, 95, 104, 118, 120, 
121, 124-129, 133, 200, 232, 244, 272, 274- 
281, 288, 313, 333, 334, 364, 391, 423, 459, 
460 

apostolic 54, 56, 58, 235, 272, 274, 423, 581, 
583, 586, 587, 590-593, 598-601, 603 

Apostolos 133 

apotropaic 553, 561 

apse 278, 367-369, 371, 372, 376-378, 396, 
398-404, 408, 411, 416-419, 422, 423, 425, 
450, 451 

Arab domination 388 

Arabic language > linguistic terms 

Aramaic language > linguistic terms 

architectural complex 368 

Arianism 290 

ark of the covenant 216, 276, 279, 281 

Armenian Apostolic Church 235, 423, 587, 599, 
601 

Armenian language » linguistic terms 


vocative 111, 151, 180-182, 252 

vowel 119, 172-182, 194-198, 200, 243, 249, 
250 

weak (verb) 178, 194, 195, 199, 252, 254 

West Armenian language 167 


Armenian Lectionary (LA) 52, 85, 117, 118, 267, 
275-277, 281-283, 300, 362, 389, 489, 501, 
506, 521, 525, 530, 542, 573 

Armenian script > linguistic terms 

Armeni(an)isation 53, 67, 74, 75, 388, 390, 484, 
548, 549 

asomtavruli > Georgian script > linguistic terms 

assimilation 303, 317, 475, 533, 541, 548, 551, 
552, 558, 561, 562, 588, 591 

autocephalous 287, 288, 296, 320, 586, 591- 
593, 598, 600, 601 

Avaro-Andian languages > linguistic terms 

Azeri language > linguistic terms 

Balkhi school (of geographers) 490 

baptism 58, 289, 553, 555 

barbican 571-576 

Baowreuc 109, 113, 116 

basilica 282, 320, 342, 364-368, 371, 372, 375, 
377-379, 395-398, 401-404, 406, 408, 416, 
450-452, 458, 543 

battle (> also under the respective place 
name) 6, 40-45, 60, 64, 299, 310, 335, 
493-498, 503, 505, 508, 527, 582, 587, 601 

Bible translation 141, 217, 218, 346 

Bithynian month names 221 

blessing of water > sanctification of water 

brotherhood in arms 36, 333 

Byzantine Empire 7, 305, 306, 530 

calendar 224, 233, 261, 262, 280, 281, 314 

caliphate 46-49, 286, 318, 484, 489-494, 499, 
509-511 

candleholder 148-154, 189, 212 

canon tables > Eusebian canon tables 

capital (city) 286, 296, 299, 345, 355, 362, 388, 
480, 489, 491, 496, 498, 529, 530, 547, 571, 
590 

capital (of a column or pillar) 97, 142, 366, 373, 
375, 379, 452 


capital letter = linguistic terms 

Cappadocian language > linguistic terms 

Casoc' 267, 268, 269 

cathedral 38, 340, 364, 366, 368, 374, 407, 416, 
518, 533, 573, 587, 598 

catholic 104, 124, 125, 132, 219, 279, 286, 287, 
309, 602, 603 

catholicos 40, 44, 50-57, 59, 61, 62, 65-75, 78, 
79, 262, 287-319, 340, 341, 345, 362, 368, 
369, 377, 434, 480, 484, 518, 520, 527, 539, 
541, 542, 544, 546, 547, 550, 553, 554, 561, 
571, 590, 597, 598 

catholicosate 51, 73, 285, 287, 303, 305, 306, 
309, 316-318, 354, 481, 483, 518, 596-598 

Chalcedonian 287, 298, 305, 307-309, 312, 313, 
317, 403, 417, 423, 425, 426, 601 

chant (liturgical) 273 

chapel 59, 64, 343, 362, 367, 369, 387, 388, 391, 
392, 395-399, 403, 404, 411, 414, 417-425, 
457, 459, 517, 543, 600 

chevet 390, 398, 402, 404, 406, 407, 411, 416, 
417 

Christian 43-49, 54, 59, 61, 62, 64, 73, 77, 95, 
142, 145, 147, 158, 231, 237, 261, 274, 282, 
285-289, 296, 297, 302-305, 309, 312, 315, 
333, 335, 339, 341, 342, 353, 354, 359, 
363-366, 369-373, 377-379, 388, 402, 414, 
425, 433, 434, 436, 438, 444, 449-455, 
459, 462-466, 475, 479, 483, 484, 501, 508, 
519, 531, 537, 539, 540, 541, 547, 548, 553- 
562, 572, 583-594, 599-603 

Christianity 39, 51, 59, 66, 120, 220, 235, 288, 
296-298, 318, 319, 333, 363, 455, 468, 479, 
548, 555, 558-562, 581, 583, 589-591, 599, 
602 

Christianisation 33, 37, 40, 47, 49, 54, 56, 112, 
147, 215, 287, 288, 312, 317, 333, 371, 372, 
465, 479 

Christology 287, 294, 296, 298, 312, 319, 596 

civilisation 37, 466, 482 

codex (manuscript) 95, 96, 104, 105, 107, 109, 
118, 119, 131-134, 137, 141, 145, 146, 158, 
160, 187, 278, 282, 338, 555 

colophon 51, 70, 105, 119, 142, 310, 391 

commemoration 118, 120, 122-124, 126-129, 
131-133, 269, 271, 272, 275, 278-281 

conflict (> also under the respective place 
name) 5, 45, 235, 287, 307, 310, 345, 437, 
468, 531, 559, 581, 582, 586, 587, 593 
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consanguineous associations 478 

contention 45, 306, 489 

conversion 56, 57, 61, 64, 67, 75, 289, 291, 298, 
301, 333, 417, 550, 555, 559, 560, 562 

council 52, 68, 274, 277, 285, 287-317, 319, 434, 
459, 480, 555, 558, 596, 601 

counter-catholicos 305 

covenant 45, 216, 276, 279, 281, 297, 333, 334, 
335 

Cross 45, 97, 111, 114-116, 121, 123, 128, 142, 
146, 220, 249, 271, 276, 279-281, 305, 309, 
312, 366, 371, 373, 379, 394-398, 402-404, 
408-412, 417, 423, 433, 452, 462, 464, 502, 
519, 550, 554, 576 

cultural assimilation > assimilation 

deceased 118, 278, 280, 344, 345, 448, 517, 529 

dedication 279-281, 283 

dhimmi (non-Muslim) 500, 501, 556 

dittography 191 

dome 368-371, 373, 374, 390, 395-412, 416, 
423, 446, 477 

dyophysite 286, 287, 298, 304, 305, 310, 311, 
313, 315, 317, 319, 335, 388, 389, 403, 483, 
596 

earthquake 412, 526, 547, 571 

East Armenian (language) > linguistic terms 

East Caucasian languages > linguistic terms 

ecclesiastical reform 433 

ecumenical 285, 287, 288, 290, 292, 293, 298, 
312, 317, 387, 601 

Egyptian language > linguistic terms 

emir 380, 496, 503, 504, 506-510, 526-533, 
544, 547, 548, 553, 554, 556, 558, 560, 
572, 573 

emirate 380, 507, 508, 548 

Epiphany 129, 268, 272, 276, 278, 281, 553, 554 

epistle 100, 104, 120, 130, 132, 133, 136, 270, 
272, 274-277, 279, 281, 293, 301 

epitaph 346, 542, 573, 575-577, 597 

Ethiopian language » linguistic terms 

ethnic 3, 8, 10-12, 14, 16-22, 48, 234, 235, 286, 
317, 318, 321, 475-484, 492, 521, 525, 537, 
538, 552, 583-586, 588, 590, 593 

ethnicisation 37, 54, 77 

ethnogenesis 18, 19, 294, 583, 584, 585 

ethnonym > linguistic terms 

ethnos 16, 17, 21, 475-484, 538, 584, 591, 592 

Eusebian apparatus 117 
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Eusebian canon tables 145, 158 

Eusebian prologue 146, 147 

Euthalian section numbers 130 

Eutychian doctrine 286 

evangelisation 66 

Farsi language (> also Persian language) > 
linguistic terms 

fitna (civil war) 491, 492, 499, 501 

Foot-washing 268, 278, 282 

fortress 6, 155, 261, 262, 355, 356, 359, 361, 
363, 365, 436-438, 440, 442, 444, 497, 516, 
517, 524-530, 538, 541-546, 587 

funerary 343, 387, 423-426 

gallery (balcony) 377, 600 

Gallic Union 478 

gawit' (narthex) 542 

Georgian language > linguistic terms 

Georgian Lectionary (LG) 117, 118, 133, 268, 
269, 272-276, 280, 282, 283 

Georgian Orthodox Church 235 

Georgian script > linguistic terms 

gloss 117, 118, 120-122, 124, 126, 128, 130, 140, 
141, 270-276, 278, 279 

yA@ttat 15, 477 

Golden Fleece 11 

Grabar > linguistic terms 

Graeco-Syro-Armenian 244 

Greek language » linguistic terms 

Greek script > linguistic terms 

hagiographic 54, 64, 65, 459, 560, 576 

Hebrew Bible 120 

Hebrew language > linguistic terms 

Hebrew script > linguistic terms 

Hellenic 141 

Henotikon 299, 300, 301 

heresy 73, 295, 298, 301, 315 

heretic 295, 300, 304, 305, 311, 313, 314 

Holy Covenant 45, 297, 333 

hymnary 281 

Iberised 388 

ideology of kingship 515, 520, 523, 533 

illuminator 39, 40, 42, 54, 56, 57, 59, 61-63, 
66, 73, 288, 291, 364, 368, 369, 372, 589, 
590 

incipit 132, 268, 276 

inscribed cross 395, 397, 398, 402-404, 409, 
411, 412, 417 


inscription 3, 4, 14, 34-36, 62, 95, 97-99, 111, 
141-145, 148-156, 160, 167, 189, 212, 213, 
250, 343-345, 359, 360, 364, 367, 373, 438, 
458, 460-462, 464, 466, 467, 481, 483, 517, 
518, 524, 533, 572, 573, 576, 577, 582, 594- 
597 

intermarriage 559, 562 

Iraqi school (of geographers) 490, 505 

Ishkhan 52, 85, 368, 369, 389, 391, 424 

Islam (^ also Shia Islam, Sunni Islam, Muslim) 
46, 317, 390, 495, 502, 504, 523, 557, 558, 
559, 560, 561, 562, 584, 585, 589, 590 

Islamisation 48, 315, 484 

itinerarium 8 

Jerusalem rite 117, 131, 133, 267-282 

Jewish 234, 333, 555, 559, 584, 593, 602 

Jug burials 477 

junds (administrative regions of Syria) 500, 501 

Kartvelian languages > linguistic terms 

khachkar 363, 375, 377, 378, 468, 543, 558 

khagan 359, 503, 504 

khaganate 359 

Kharijism 495 

Kharijite 492, 494-499, 502, 503, 506, 508 

Koine P linguistic terms 

Kryts language > linguistic terms 

Kufic ductus 155 

Kurdishness 508 

Kurmanji language > linguistic terms 

LA > Armenian lectionary 

Latin language » linguistic terms 

Latin script » linguistic terms 

law code 70 

layout 104, 117, 119, 133, 356, 358, 372, 412, 
435, 439, 442, 445, 452 

lection (Biblical; > also pericope) 104, 117-134, 
140, 141, 188, 207, 245, 267-283, 320, 338, 
480 

lectionary 104, 118-120, 129-134, 140, 141, 188, 
207, 245, 267-283, 320, 338 

legend 33, 39, 42, 44, 54, 55, 57, 59, 61, 64, 66, 
72, 74, 75, 76, 354, 459, 559 

Lezgian language > linguistic terms 

Lezgic languages > linguistic terms 

LG > Georgian lectionary 

line of > Hayk 83 

liturgy 48, 117, 120, 121, 133, 267-283, 312, 314, 
320, 338, 368, 419, 521, 550, 557, 558, 593, 
599, 600, 602 


Magian > Zoroastrian 

martyr(dom) 40, 42, 51, 52, 55, 56, 57, 62-64, 
75, 133, 232, 342, 269, 272, 275, 276, 278, 
279, 280, 281, 289, 339, 340, 506, 509, 547, 
560 

martyrion (shrine) 364, 365, 369, 424 

marzpan 296, 303, 307, 312 

Marzpanate 37, 48, 63, 286, 303, 310, 312, 317, 
353, 354, 362, 363, 365, 366, 378, 379, 
380, 479-482 

masonry techniques 356, 359, 362, 372, 374, 
394, 396, 397, 412, 419, 435, 442, 557 

medieval 10, 33, 35, 37, 38, 75, 79, 81, 339, 
353-355, 361-365, 370, 373, 378, 379, 387, 
388, 391, 393, 402, 417, 419, 425, 433, 438, 
450, 451, 456, 475, 482, 495, 532, 533, 537, 
543, 560, 584, 588, 600 

meta-ethnic 477, 478, 481, 482, 483 

meta-ethnos 475, 478, 483 

miaphysite 286, 287, 300, 302, 305, 306, 308- 
310, 313-315, 317-319, 335, 388, 389, 416, 
417, 425, 426 

Middle Iranian languages » linguistic terms 

Middle Persian language » linguistic terms 

Mithridatic Wars 4, 5, 11-14, 17, 34 

modal voice 273 

monastic ensemble 425 

monophysite 286, 287, 601 

monothelitism 311 

Moslem > Muslim 

multispectral imaging 101 

mugarnas 557 

Muslim/Moslem 261, 359, 364, 380, 484, 489, 
496-508, 537, 540-542, 549, 551-561, 583, 
584, 588-590, 594, 600, 602 

naos 368, 378, 397, 401 

narthex 398, 401-404, 407, 408, 423, 462, 463, 
518, 542 

nativisation 587, 588 

Nativity 123, 141, 245, 272, 279, 339, 573 

Nestorian 73, 286, 287, 295, 296, 298, 299, 
300-302, 309, 371 

non-Chalcedonian 287, 601 

numismatic 338, 448, 556 

oblast’ 23 

Old Armenian language > linguistic terms 

Old Georgian language » linguistic terms 
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Old Persian language » /inguistic terms 

opus caementicium 393 

Oriental Church 286 

orthodox 54, 73, 235, 268, 285-287, 290, 300- 
302, 308, 313, 389, 403, 416, 417, 423, 581, 
593, 600-603 

palimpsest 4, 18, 33, 48, 95-141, 153, 167-173, 
186-189, 195, 206, 210, 211, 214, 224, 225, 
231, 233, 244, 245, 248, 250, 252, 255, 256, 
267-282, 320, 337, 338, 480, 483 

Palm Sunday 277, 278 

paratext 105, 117, 119, 120, 130, 140 

Parthian campaign 5, 8 

Parthian coin 448, 449 

Parthian language » linguistic terms 

pastophorion 368, 369, 377 

patriarch 38, 49, 50, 51, 55-57, 59, 64, 65, 70, 
128, 140, 244, 272, 279, 280, 288, 289, 
292-295, 304, 305, 308, 309, 311, 313, 315, 
316, 519, 531, 596 

patriarchate 55, 294, 303, 306, 541, 600-602 

peacock 145, 146, 157, 158, 366, 540 

pedestal 97, 142-147, 157, 213, 250, 366, 452 

pericope (> also lection) 104, 117, 118, 120, 121, 
140, 267, 269-280, 283 

periploi 10 

Persarmenian kingdom 48 

Peshitta 109-111, 118, 136, 137, 140 

pillar 145, 367-371, 377, 378, 399, 401, 402, 404, 
406, 407, 411, 412, 416, 417 

post-Arab 388, 402, 417 

potestary-political entity 477, 478 

potsherd 150, 151, 154, 155 

pre-Arab 46, 317, 388, 402, 416, 422, 425 

pre-Chalcedonian 288, 319 

prince 46, 52, 53, 68, 70, 73, 75, 83-86, 303, 
304, 309-316, 333, 353, 354, 362, 365, 368, 
369, 379, 388, 389, 464, 482-484, 507, 
509, 515, 517-519, 522, 527-529, 531, 532, 
541, 546-548, 550, 571, 576, 577, 597, 598 

Proto-Lezgic language > linguistic terms 

Proto-Udi language > linguistic terms 

Protovulgate (Georgian) 109, 118 

Psalm-refrain 120, 121, 126, 128 

quaternion 105, 132 

quinion 132 

quire 105, 131, 132, 133 
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rank 55, 293, 296, 307, 315 

rebellion 47, 262, 313, 489-511 

refrain > Psalm-refrain 

reliquaries 459, 466 

robber synod 297, 298 

Roman empire 286, 294, 296, 358 

rotunda church 368, 391 

royal geography 524, 525 

Russian language » linguistic terms 

Russian empire 484 

rustication 436 

Rutul language > linguistic terms 

saint 39, 62-66, 120-122, 125, 126, 128, 130, 
133, 205, 272, 273, 275, 276, 278, 280, 281, 
283, 290, 339, 340, 342, 364, 404, 459, 
460, 466, 556, 589, 599 

sanctification of water 544, 547, 553 

Sasanian, Sassanid 6, 36, 37, 39, 40, 43-49, 112, 
142, 145, 286, 288, 291, 294, 296-299, 304, 
305, 312, 317, 318, 320, 333, 354, 356, 358, 
359, 361, 362, 444, 479-483, 539, 589 

script > linguistic terms 

section numbers > Ammonian section 
numbers, Euthalian section numbers 

Semitic language > linguistic terms 

Septuagint 120, 271 

sepulchre 64, 215, 339, 370, 425, 433, 434, 
452-460, 465, 466 

Shia Islam 585 

Sogdian language » linguistic terms 

stele 379 

stimulus 207, 208 

subordination (political) 353, 598 

Sufriyya 501, 502 

Sunni Islam 585 

swallow-tail connections 436, 441, 442, 443 

synaxis 268 

syncretism 537, 553, 554, 555, 556 

synod (^ also council, robber synod) 283, 297, 
298, 305, 555, 599 

synoikismos 438 


Syriac language > linguistic terms 

Syro-Armenian milieu 141 

Tabassaran language » linguistic terms 

tetraconch 368, 374, 375, 376, 379, 387, 394 

textus receptus 108, 137 

Third Mithridatic War 5 

three-nave basilica 377, 396, 403, 404, 408, 416 

Tomus Leonis 298, 301, 307 

Transfiguration 123, 268, 272, 279, 281, 282, 
283 

Treaty of Ganja (1735) 262 

Treaty of Nisibis (299) 6 

Treaty of Rasht (1732) 262 

tribe 13-17, 21, 37, 43, 47, 66, 130, 180, 212, 
237, 317, 437, 438, 462, 475-484, 500, 501, 
548, 551, 552, 555, 592, 593 

Trinity 58, 290, 600 

Trisagion 303, 304 

translation >= linguistic terms 

transmissive light imaging 103, 104, 211 

Tsarist Russia 597, 598, 599 

Turkic languages > linguistic terms 

Turkish language » linguistic terms 

Udi language » linguistic terms 

ultraviolet photograph 100, 101 

valence 201 

wall 60, 155, 156, 342, 355-377, 387, 392-394, 
397, 399-02, 404, 407, 408, 411, 412, 414, 
419, 422, 424, 425, 436, 438-450, 453, 
456-458, 462, 464, 517, 526, 571, 576 

war (^ also under the respective place name) 
3-6, 11-15, 17, 20, 24, 34, 36, 43, 45, 47, 
52, 53, 60, 167, 173, 176, 217, 234, 247, 295, 
297-299, 305, 306, 309, 356, 467, 490-492, 
495, 496-499, 501, 547, 573, 581, 582, 585, 
598, 601 

West Armenian (language) > linguistic terms 

Yaloylutepe culture 477 

Zanj rebellion 492, 493 

Zoroastrian(ism) 43-45, 294, 299, 303, 333, 479, 
483, 584 


6 Words 


6.1 Albanian 


a ‘the’ (def.art.f.) 187 

-aa- ‘know’ (pres.) 118, 179, 188, 197, 198, 207, 
208, 214 

aa ‘they’ (dat.m.) 208 

aana ‘known’ 200 

aanaown ‘knowledge’ 179 

aba ‘Abba, father’ 217 

abazak ‘robber’ 215 

abel ‘Abel’ 181 

abraham ‘Abraham’ 118 

-acari- ‘sit down’ (past) 113, 214, 195, 196 

acam ‘unleavened bread’ 212 

acam-owkesown ‘eat unleavened bread’ 192 

-ace- ‘go’ (past) 188, 206, 214, 253 

ac’es-biyesown ‘destroy, lose’ 176, 201, 214 

ac’esown ‘be lost’ 176, 192, 201, 214 

*-qce-y- ‘go’ (past) 253 

aci ‘below, down, under’ (postp.) 185, 202, 203, 
213, 250 

aci- ‘down’ (preverb) 202, 203, 250 

aci-bGhesown ‘go down, descend’ 202 

aci-bicxesown ‘be swallowed, drowned’ 202 

*aci-Saxesown ‘be covered, hidden’ 202 

aci-heqesown ‘take down’ 202 

aci-pesown ‘stoop, bend down’ 202, 250 

aci-sak-pesown ‘cast down’ 202 

acpé ‘false’ 212 

fafesown ‘temptation’ 185, 198, 220 

afre-pesown ‘praise, bless’ 215, 224 

fagáown ‘rejection’ 221 

ag ‘this/that’ (dem.pron.f.) 113, 181, 187, 251 

*agro-y ‘their’ (f.) 187 

aha ‘look!, behold! 109, 113, 204, 206 

-aha- ‘be(come)’ (pres.) 178, 194, 195, 197, 253 

-ahal- ‘be(comey (subj.) 196 

aharon ‘Aaron’ 181 

ahownza ‘I know you’ 208 

-akal- ‘see’ (subj.) 197 

akalix ‘witness’ (pl.) 180 

-akë- ‘see’ (past) 207, 208, 210 

akesown ‘see’ 192, 213, 250 

akowk-ihesa ‘be visible’ (inf.dat.I) 201 

akowk-ihesown ‘manifestation’ 182 
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-al ‘also, too’ 136, 178, 204, 205, 206, 213, 244 

-al (participial suffix) 179, 180, 184, 197, 199, 
200 

ala ‘up’ 144, 213, 250 

al’e ‘old; yes’ (?) 137, 185, 209 

al’eg ‘cloud, sponge’ 220 

alélowya ‘Alleluia (psalm) 120-124 

-alepa- ‘arrive, come, reach’ (pres.) 195 

-ülepa- ‘kindle’ (pres.) 195 

-ü^n- they’ (erg.m.) 113, 137, 187, 208 

tamowm-hico ‘animal’ > amowz-hice 

amowz-hice ‘animal’ 217 

-anake- ‘because, that’ (compl.) 178, 191, 199, 
204, 210, 211 

angelos ‘angel’ 177, 200, 219 

-anke- ‘when; so that; like, as’ 114, 119, 137, 
139, 178, 197, 199, 203, 204, 206, 209, 246, 
248 

-üpe- ‘kindle’ (past stem) 195 

apesown ‘arrive, come, reach’ 192, 214 

apiyes-baalix ‘despiser’ (pl.) 182 

apiyes-biyesown ‘despise, disdain’ 201 

fap-pesown ‘dine’ 211 

agat’i ‘naked’ 185, 201, 211, 249 

agat’i-ihesa ‘be bared’ (inf.dat.I) 201 

-ar- ‘come’ (past stem) 196, 197, 202, 253, 254 

-d^r- ‘they’ (m.) 187 

*a(r)cesown ‘sit down’ 214 

-areca- ‘sit down’ (pres.) 195, 214 

tarekoné ‘month of the Fire feast’ (?) 225 

-ari- ‘come’ (past) 196, 197, 200, 206, 209, 212, 
214, 246, 248, 250, 253, 254 

aš ‘work’ 180, 199, 210, 212 

asal ‘earth’ 123, 130, 184, 205, 209, 213 

asam ‘peace’ 216 

asarket ‘pupil, disciple’ 177, 182, 188, 215 

asef ‘shepherd’ 121, 216 

asnowt ‘workless’ 199 

asparez ‘stadion’ 110, 216 

aspinza ‘lodge’ 110 

avazan ‘pool’ 182, 215 

avel ‘much, many’ 116, 136, 137, 191, 219 

axa-epesa ‘exhort’ (inf.dat.I) 201 
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axa-epesown ‘exhort’ 203 

axal ‘nurse’ 184, 220 

axaown ‘garment’ 221 

axa-pesown ‘put on’ (clothes) 221 

axay-bokalix ‘leader’ (pl.) 180 

-axay-pe- ‘open’ (past) 139, 246, 248, 250 

axay-pesown ‘open’ 177 

axay-tin'i/-town'i ‘(having gone) astray’ 176, 182, 
185 

axcibay ‘Easter’ 220 

faxi far, distant’ 176, 185, 213, 249 

axsibay ‘Easter’ 113, 118, 220, 278 

avy ‘their’ (m.) 110, 114, 130, 173 

ayz ‘world, land’ 179, 182, 213, 214 

ayzin-d'ip ‘land taxation’ 179 

-ba(a)- ‘do, make’ (pres.) 178, 194, 195, 197, 209 

baal ‘doer’ 184 

-baal- ‘do, make’ (subj.) 197 

baé ‘hundred’ 190 

-bacexa- ‘hide’ (pres.) 195 

bacxesown ‘hide’ 192 

ba ‘darkness’ 131, 205, 213 

baenag ‘darkness’ (subess.) 213 

bagal(a) ‘deep’ 174, 211 

baha- ‘in(to)’ (preverb) 109, 138, 202, 203, 213, 
246, 248 

baha-ba(h)esown ‘go inside, enter’ 202, 246, 
248 

ba(h)esown ‘1. think; 2. go’ 130, 192, 195, 202 

bahoc (from) inside’ 182, 213 

bai ‘full? 174, 185, 197, 201, 211, 268 

bai-biyesown ‘fill’ 201 

-bfaida- ‘release’ (impv.) 197 

*bfaidesown ‘release, relinquish’ 192 

bai-efesown ‘keep fulfilled’ 197 

bai-ihesown ‘be filled, full’ 201 

bal’ ‘il? 220 

-bála- ^. think; 2. go’ (pres.) 195 

balal(a) ‘candle’ 184 

bal’-bagal ‘servant’ 180 

bamgen ‘blessed’ 122, 216 

bün'i ‘great, big’ 110, 128, 130, 176, 185, 201, 
205, 208, 209, 245, 246 

ban’i-ban’i ‘very big’ 110 

ban’i-biyesown ‘enlarge’ 201 

bün'i-ihesown ‘be(come) large, grow’ 201 

-baga- ‘seize’ (pres.) 178, 195, 197, 253 

bagesown ‘seize’ 195 


barak ‘Barak’ 181 

baresown ‘shed’ 213 

-bareta- ‘let, leave’ (pres.) 194 

-barta-y ‘let, leave’ (past) 121, 122, 194, 197, 207 

bartesown ‘let, leave 192, 197, 213 

bartesown ‘tear apart’ 211 

baskesown ‘sleep’ 192, 213 

-batar- ‘leave’ (impv.) 197 

-bateka- ‘turn around, return, change’ (pres.) 
195 

batkes-biyesown ‘turn s.th. around’ 201 

batkesown ‘turn around, return, change’ 192, 
201, 202, 213, 251 

bfax judgement’ 113, 179, 205, 220 

-bfax-baa- ‘judge’ 198 

-baxe- ‘find’ (past) 246 

baxesown ‘find’ 192, 214 

bSaxe-xown’ ‘court’ 113, 179 

bSaxe-3(ow)g ‘judge’ 179 

*baxn’a ‘month of worth’ (??) 225 

báxn'i ‘worthy’ 176, 185, 225 

báxowr ‘snake’ (pl.) 180 

bazmacown ‘dinner party’ 216 

bazman ‘dish, plate’ 216 

be ‘God’ (erg./dat.I) > *b(ixazowg)e 

b^e ‘God’ (gen.) > *b(ixa$owg)e 

theceown ‘cave’ » beteown 220 

bfefi ‘your’ (pl.) 109, 113, 114, 176, 249 

beg ‘big’ 110, 211, 208, 210 

bSeg ‘sun’ 137, 176, 177, 179, 213, 249 

bega ‘necessary’ 198, 200 

-bega- ‘1. be necessary; 2. look’ (pres./impv.) 
109, 178, 197, 253 

beg-beg ‘very big’ 110, 211 

bege- ^. be necessary; 2. look’ (past stem) 178 

-beóe- ‘1. be necessary; 2. look’ (past) 253 

begesown ‘1. be necessary; 2. look’ 149, 178, 
192, 197, 198, 213 

*-bege-y- "1. be necessary; 2. look’ (past) 253 

bSegown-powl ‘sun’ 179 

-belega- “1. be necessary; 2. look’ (pres.) 149 

belzebowl ‘Beelzebub’ 217 

bfe ‘sheep’ 179 

bfedesown ‘count, select’ 213 

besesown ‘seek, ask; rogation’ 120, 121, 126, 
128, 192, 213, 280 

besi ‘our’ 114, 145, 211 

beteown ‘cave’ 220 


bezi ‘my’ 109, 130, 185, 205, 206, 207, 209, 248 

b "g ‘God’ > b(ixa$ow)g 

bicesown “dissolve, get rotten' 195 

bickesown ‘become clear’ 192 

-bicexa- ‘show, report’ (pres.) 195 

bicxesown ‘show, report’ 192, 203, 220 

biin ‘head’ (gen.) > bowl 

biki ‘white’ 209, 220 

-bil'a- *die/kill (pres.) 176, 195, 196, 199, 214, 
249 

bil'eesown ‘dissolve, get rotten’ 195 

-bil'eca- *dissolve, get rotten' (pres.) 195 

bip four’ 190, 224 

-biga- ‘seize’ (impv./past stem) 197, 254 

-bigay- ‘seize’ (past) 253, 255 

bigesown ‘seize’ 178, 194, 195, 202, 213, 254 

bisesown ‘smear, anoint’ 220 

-bité- ‘fal? (past) 199 

bitesown ‘all’ 192, 213, 251 

bitesown ‘sow’ 192, 202, 213, 251 

bitowan ‘stadion’ 110, 216 

bixalix/g- ‘parents’ (pl.tant.) 179, 180 

b(ixazow)g ‘God’ 173, 181, 182, 212, 248 

b(ixazowg)e ‘God’ (erg./dat.I) 120, 181, 182, 210 

b(ixazowg)é ‘God’ (gen.) 149, 151, 181 

bixesown ‘give birth, create’ 179, 192, 213 

-biya- ‘do, make’ (impv./past stem) 109, 195, 
197, 199 

-biyay- ‘do, make’ (past) 144, 194, 199 

biyayown ‘creature’ 133, 179 

biye- ‘head’ (erg./dat.) > bowl 

biyesa ‘do, make’ (inf.dat.I) 200 

biyesen ‘do, make’ (inf.erg.) 200 

biyesown ‘doing, making’ 178, 179, 192, 195, 197, 
200-202, 213, 250, 251, 253 

-boceka- ‘wash’ (pres.) 195 

bodi ‘dense’ 211, 225 

*boc-oy ‘month of density’ (?) 225 

-bockay ‘wash’ (past) 253 

bockesown ‘wash’ 192, 214 

bod'var ‘censer’ 176, 215 

bokesown ‘lead’ 192, 202, 203 

bokokesown ‘burn’ 192, 213 

*boqaown ‘month of the plucking’ (?) 224 

bo(r)zar(i) ‘tired’ > -bozari- 

borzown ‘labour’ > bo(w)rzown 

bostesown ‘shut, wrap’ 192, 214 

botohowm ‘hell’ 182 
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-bow- ‘be, exist’ 113, 116, 193, 196, 204, 209, 
214, 253, 254, 255 

bow-en’e ‘or’ 204 

bowl ‘head’ 179-182, 187, 199, 212 

bowla ‘pot for manna’ 214 

bowmbez- ‘neighbour’ 221 

*bownakown ‘dwelling, housing’ 225 

*bowndoké ‘month of the foundation’ (?) 225 

-bowqa- ‘love, want’ (pres.) 255 

bowgana ‘beloved, wanted’ 121, 122, 128, 151, 
179, 182, 187, 197, 198, 200, 206, 207, 210 

-bowdana-biya- ‘love’ (impv.) 197 

bowgana-hé ‘beloved one’ 182 

bowda(na)own ‘love’ 179 

bowgesown ‘love, want’ 192, 213, 255 

-bowra- ‘stand’ (pres.) 196, 253 

bowres-biyesown ‘make s. o. stand’ 201 

bowresown ‘stand, stay’ 136, 201 

bowrg- ‘mountain’ (pl.) 180 

-bowri- ‘stand’ (past) 196, 200, 253 

*bowrowx ‘mountain’ (pl.) 213 

bo(w)rzown ‘labour’ 217 

bows ‘hunger’ 181, 205, 209, 212, 448 

bowsa-ihesown ‘be hungry’ 212 

bowxi ‘strong’ 185, 197 

bowxi-iha- ‘be(come) strong’ (impv.) 197 

bowze ‘month’ 179, 205 

-bozar- ‘endure’ (impv.) 197 

-bozari- ‘endure’ (past) 197, 217 

büwa ‘before, in front of; first’? 121, 191, 203, 
210 

biiwga ‘between, amidst, among’ 115, 151, 203, 
206, 213 

büwi ‘heavy’ 185, 201, 211 

büwi-ihesa ‘be burdened?’ (inf.dat.I) 201 

ca ‘sea’ 109, 182 

(a ‘face’ 184, 201, 203, 212 

ca-bital- ‘curtain’ 184 

ćaćaows ‘against, towards, facing’ 201, 203 

cacaows-ihesa ‘be confronted’ (inf.dat.I) 201 

-Calexa- ‘realise, know’ (pres.) 195 

calxesown ‘realise, know’ 192, 195, 213 

cam ‘writing’ 115, 116, 139, 182, 211, 213, 246, 
248 

cam-pesown ‘write’ 213 

car ‘time(s)’ (mult.) 136, 191 

Carakos ‘towel 221 

catar ‘temple’ 179, 215 
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Catari-bán'i ‘governor of the feast’ 179 

ce- fire’ (dat.) 182 

če- ‘out, away, toward’ (preverb) 203, 213 

Ce-axay-bokesown ‘put away, discard’ 202 

Ce-bü(h)esown ‘go out, pass away’ 202 

Ce-begesown ‘look out, hope’ 202 

Ce-bokesown ‘thrust out’ 202 

cegowown ‘splendour’ 121, 128, 221 

¢e-hegesown ‘look out, see’ 202 

Ce-sak-pesown ‘lay aside’ 202 

cex ‘all’ 182, 191, 206, 209, 210 

ci(y)- ‘name’ 115, 182, 212, 145, 206, 207, 213 

cibowx, cibg- ‘woman, wife’ (pl.) 136, 178, 180, 
198, 212 

cicik flower’ 213 

Cidi ‘breast’ 221 

cil ‘seed’ 225 

*cil-é ‘month of the seed’ (?) 224, 225 

čin ‘kind, nation, stock’ 130, 176 

čina ‘relative, kinsman’ 130, 176 

cof ‘Chor (Derbenty (?) 144, 145 

Cobal ‘sparrow’ 205, 213 

Cohoc (from) outside’ 114, 182 

cowdow ‘heaven, sky’ 182, 207 

cowdown ‘heaven (gen.), heavenly’ 182 

cow-pesown ‘spit’ 213 

-daġē- ‘give’ (past) 110, 114, 138, 207, 246, 248, 
253 

dagesown ‘give’ 192, 202, 213, 250 

*-dage-y- ‘give’ (past) 253 

*dagin ‘assarius’ 215 

dagnowl ‘assarius’ (superess.) 215 

dai *green, fresh" 179, 212, 218 

dai-xown’ ‘marsh meadow, rushes’ 179, 212 

daizde ‘gold’ 181, 185, 212, 219 

daizdeya ‘gold (gen.); golden’ 181, 185 

daizowzn’a ‘denarius’ 111, 198, 212, 218 

dalmataownes ‘in Latin (sc. Dalmatian) 112, 203 

damaskos ‘Damascus’ 182 

daxtak ‘tablet’ 115, 116, 179, 215 

de father’ 179, 180-182, 206, 207, 212 

dev ‘demon’ 215 

d'ed'er ‘lip’ 176, 212, 249 

derg- ‘father’ (pl.) 180 

dip ‘scripture, book’ 121, 176, 179, 184, 215, 
246, 247 

d'ipn'a ‘script’ 176, 184 

d'ipn'a-baal ‘scribe’ 179, 180 


dol ‘vessel, bucket’ 111, 218 

dowrowd ‘beam’ (of the Cross) 115, 216 

e ‘this/that, the’ (dem.pron.n./pl./def.art.) 
109, 110, 113-116, 120, 121, 124, 126, 128, 
133, 136-139, 145, 149, 187, 188, 198, 205, 
208-210, 246, 251 

e ‘good’ 185, 220 

ebraownes ‘in Hebrew’ 112, 116, 203 

edgo-y ‘their’ (n.) 187 

-efa- ‘keep, have, hold’ (pres./impv.) 197 

efesown ‘keep, have, hold’ 192, 209, 213, 250 

eklesi ‘church’ 121, 127, 128, 182, 183, 207, 219 

el ‘salt’ 212, 213 

elem ‘donkey’ 214 

elen-biyesown ‘salten’ 212 

elisa ‘Eliseus’ (apostle) 140 

elisabet ‘Elisabeth’ 140, 181 

eme ‘here’ 187, 203, 204, 249, 252 

eme-ofom ‘at the same place’ 204 

emocen ‘then’ 114, 188, 203 

emostay ‘hence’ 182 

-en’e- (cond.clit.) 178, 197, 249 

en’eg '(an)other' 136, 176, 185, 212 

en'i ‘new’ 176, 185, 212 

-epesown ‘speak’ 202 

erowsalem ‘Jerusalem’ 131, 140 

esa ‘behind, after’ (postp.) 201, 202, 203, 205, 
206, 213, 243, 244 

es(a)- ‘behind, after’ (preverb) 203 

esa-igesen ‘persecute’ (inf.erg.) 201 

esa-igesown ‘go behind, follow; persecution’ 
202 

esaya ‘Isaiah’ 108, 140 

es-bokesown ‘search after, examine’ 202 

esin ‘then’ 203, 210 

et ‘net’ 211, 221 

et’a ‘its, that one’s’ 176, 187, 206 

et'(a gàe)n ‘therefore, because of that’ 204 

ete ‘there’ 187, 203, 252 

eti$ ‘there’ 109, 199, 187, 203, 204, 252 

etis-ofom ‘at the same place’ 204 

et"n ‘therefore, for’ » et’(a gàe)n 

etostay ‘thence’ 182 

ex ‘harvest’ 213, 224 

*exn’a ‘month of the harvest’ 224 

ey ‘good’ > ë 

fi ‘wine’ 213 

gaen ‘for, because of’ 117, 130, 203, 204, 278 


gaizde ‘sword’ 219 

gal’- ‘guard’ 182 

gal’-ihesen ‘be alert’ (inf.erg.) 201 

gan'i faded away’ 176, 185 

gan’i-ihesown ‘wither, fade away’ 185 

gar ‘child, son’ 118, 122, 124, 179-182, 199, 206, 
207, 212, 236 

garazman ‘grave, sepulchre’ 215 

garnowt ‘childless’ 199 

garsow-own ‘childhood’ 179 

gaxown ‘glory’ 221 

ge ‘today’ 182, 213 

gel ‘debt(or)’ 176 

geln'a ‘guilty’ 176 

ói(y)- ‘day’ 180, 182, 205, 213, 243, 244, 246, 
248 

gidag- ‘testament’ 216 

giin *bile, gall' 221 

giown ‘day’ (gen.) 243, 244 

go ‘sin, fault, spot’ 133, 180, 203 

go-bicxesown ‘command’ 203 

go-bokesown ‘hurt’ 203 

go-karxé ‘sinner’ 200 

go-karxesown ‘sin’ 203 

gol ‘herd of sheep’ 183 

gow ‘rod, stick’ 220 

gowåhown ‘alms’ 221 

gowm ‘palace’ 151 

gowy ‘living, alive’ 185, 201 

gowy-ihesa ‘live’ (inf.dat.I) 201 

gowyown ‘life’ 209 

ha- ‘why, what’ 109, 188, 189, 204, 211, 250 

hać ‘right’ (hand) 219 

hacex-biyesown ‘make succeed’ 219 

hacowl ‘girdle’ 221 

ha¢-xown ‘right side’ 219 

-hacinke- ‘as, how, like’ 204, 207 

-hake- ‘how, as’ (?) 189 

hala ‘on, upon’ (postpos.) 115, 144, 145, 199, 
200, 203, 205, 207, 209, 213, 246, 250 

hala- *on(to)' (preverb) 201, 202, 203 

hala-bowresown ‘stand above, reign’ 202 

hala-kac-pesa ‘circumcise’ (inf.dat.I) 201 

hala-ka¢-pesown ‘circumcise’ 202 

hala-pesown ‘put on, dress’ 202 

hala-zari- ‘stir up’ (past) 202 

*hala-zesown ‘stir up’ 202 

halostay ‘from above’ 182 
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hamatown ‘how much’ 188, 204 

-hamatownke- ‘until’ 204 

hamay ‘where’ 188, 190, 211, 248, 250 

-hamayke- ‘where’ (rel.) 256 

hambaw ‘rumour’ 215 

hamoé ‘when’ 188 

-hamocke- ‘when’ (rel.) 204 

hamostay ‘whence’ 182, 188 

hanay ‘which’ 188, 189, 210 

-hanay-ke- ‘which’ (rel.) 189, 210 

-h(anayo)ke- ‘which’ (rel.) 189 

-hanayt'ake- ‘of which’ (rel.) 176 

harik ‘tribute, tax, necessity’ 177, 215 

harzesa ‘rise’ (inf.dat.I) 201 

harzes-biyesown ‘raise’ 201 

harzesown ‘rise; resurrection’ 182, 192, 201, 202, 
214 

hase, haSow ‘who’ 188, 189, 209, 211, 250 

-has(ow)ke- ‘whosoever’ (rel. 189 

hatenke ‘if? 123, 204, 207 

hay- ‘up’ (preverb) 137, 197, 202, 203, 210, 224, 
246, 248, 250 

hay-bühesown ‘go up, ascend’ 202 

hay-bokesown ‘lead up’ 202 

hay-hegesown ‘take up, raise’ 202 

hay-pesown ‘speak up, aloud’ 202 

hay-zar- ‘rise’ (impv./past stem) 197 

hay-zari- ‘get up, rise, start’ (past) 137, 197, 214, 
246, 248, 250 

hay-zesown ‘get up, rise, start’ 202 

hay-zexesown ‘fix upon, crucify’ 202 

he- ‘hither’ (preverb) 202, 247, 253 

-hé- *be(come) (past) 114-116, 123, 126, 138, 
139, 144, 145, 189, 195-197, 205, 209, 250, 
253, 255 

he-begesown ‘gain, acquire’ 202, 221 

he-biyay ‘sent; apostle’ 200 

he-biyesown ‘send’ 202 

he-bokesown ‘bring’ 202 

-he-€al- ‘bring’ (subj.) 214, 247 

-he-¢-ar-i- ‘bring’ (past) 214 

*he-Cesown ‘bring’ 214, 247 

-he-ga- ‘come’ (pres.) 253 

he-gala ‘together (with) 115, 204 

he-gesa ‘come’ (inf.dat.I) 201 

he-gesown ‘come’ 192, 196, 197, 202, 204, 214 

he-kal ‘come’ (impv.) 197, 202, 214, 253, 254 

he-kal-epesown ‘call’ 202 
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hel ‘spirit, sou? 139, 181, 182, 185, 192, 212, 246, 
247, 250 

helas ‘oath’ 181, 212 

hel-Saxesown ‘sigh, groan’ 192 

-he-qa- ‘take, receive’ (pres.) 109, 113, 114, 178, 
253 

-he-qay- ‘take, receive’ (past) 196, 243, 253 

he-ġesa ‘take, receive’ (inf.dat.I) 201 

he-gesown ‘take, receive’ 178, 192, 202, 213, 245 

herodés ‘Herod’ 181 

herodia ‘Herodias’ 137 

therodiow- ‘Herodias’ > herodia 

hetanos ‘heathen, Gentile’ 179, 219 

*-he-y- ‘be(come)’ (past) 253 

hihi ‘lamentation’ 205 

hihi-pesown ‘lament? 205 

hil" thing, something, anything’ 188, 206, 209 

himi ‘other, next, remaining; moreover, still, 
otherwise’ 185, 204 

himigana ‘lacking’ 179 

himiganaown ‘need’ 179, 205 

hi-pesown ‘cry out’ 204 

-h^ke- ‘which’ (rel.) > -h(anayo)ke- 

hoci ‘lump’ 200, 214 

home- ‘rear, back’ (dat.) 182 

horo- ‘around’ (preverb) 201, 202, 203, 213 

horo-igesa ‘walk around, behave’ (inf.dat.I) 201 

horo-igesown ‘walk around, follow’ 202 

hüwk ‘heart, mind’ 120, 121, 124, 149, 150, 180, 
182, 201, 205, 208, 212, 268 

-hüwkel-ba- ‘remember’ (pres.) 198 

hüwkel-bal- commemorator' 120, 124 

hiiwke-gac¢ ‘sorrow’ 212 

hüwk-ihesen ‘be heart(ful) (inf.erg.) 201 

hüwl ‘alien’ 221 

hiiwgen ‘bone’ 212, 250 

i ‘now’ 204, 209 

fi ‘ear’ 176, 179, 212, 249 

ifa ‘near’ 116, 176, 185, 213 

ifadowš ‘soon’ 211 

fi-bagal ‘ear’ 179 

fi-bilagesown “listen? 179 

ič ‘self? 115, 116, 119, 181, 204 

icay ‘self? (gen.pl.) 187 

ičē ‘self? (gen.) 130, 181, 187, 188, 199, 207, 208, 
210 

ien ‘self? (erg.) 181, 187, 206 

icinCow, ičownčow ‘oneself’ 188 


ic-ofom ‘the same’ 119, 204 

ičow- ‘self’ (dat.) 187 

ič Zamil ‘already’ 216 

ifown-ihesen *be angry' (inf.erg.) 201 

ig ‘thirst’ 179, 181 

-iga- ‘go’ (pres.) 190, 253 

iga-xown’ ‘desiccated ground’ 179 

-igé- ‘beat, hit’ (past) 253 

igesa ‘go’ (inf.dat.I) 201 

igesown ‘beat, hit’ 192, 195 

igesown ‘go’ 192, 197, 201, 202, 214, 250 

*-ige-y- ‘beat, hit’ (past) 253 

-iha- *be(come) (impv.) 197, 253 

-iha- ‘hear’ (past) 207 

ihdl ‘cross’ 114, 115, 116, 121, 123, 128, 249 

ihesown *be(come) 178, 179, 192, 194-197, 201, 
209, 251 

"ikeamil ‘already’ > ič Zamil 

-il'ega- ‘beat’ (pres.) 253 

il'ow-kor-biyesown ‘answer’ 192 

iPowx/g- ‘word? (pl.) 177 

il'owx-hecal ‘messenger’ 214, 247 

fimowx ‘ear’ (pl.) 176, 249 

ifowa ‘widow’ 176 

isai ‘Isaiah’ 124, 129, 138, 140, 246 

iSe ‘man, someone, anyone’ (erg./dat.I) 181, 
188 

iSeb- ‘brother’ (pl.) 174, 180, 182 

iskapos ‘bishop’ 129, 145, 219 

iSow ‘man, someone, anyone’ 176, 179, 181, 188, 
190, 207, 208, 212, 250 

iSow-icé ‘each’ 188 

iSow-icé-iSow ‘each’ 188 

istepanos ‘Stephen’ 117 

ix-biSal ‘zealous’ 180 

ixoy ‘more’ 208 

*ka ‘morning’ 213 

-ka (quot.prtcl.) 204, 210 

kSaban ‘desert’ 177, 213 

kadi ‘blind’ 185, 212 

kaen ‘early’ 179, 213 

kaeni-xal’owm ‘morning star’ 179, 213 

kahana ‘priest’ 127, 140, 179, 218 

kahanaowgoy-ban’i ‘high priest’ 140 

kal’ voice’ 182, 212 

kala ‘lame’ 219 

kalak ‘city’ 116, 218 

kanay ‘all, every, whole’ 131, 191, 252, 268 


kap-pesown ‘hurry’ 214 

karavar ‘camp’ 217 

-karxe- ‘be saved, live’ (past) 149 

karxes-baalo ‘Saviour’ 185 

karxes-biyesown ‘save’ 201 

karxesown ‘be saved, live’ 192, 201, 203, 213, 
250 

kasi ‘finger’ 109, 214 

kat’ak ‘own, proper’ 220 

katolikeown ‘Catholic’ 219 

-kay- ‘eat’ (past) 203, 214, 253, 254 

-ke- ‘that’ (subord.) 176, 188-190, 199, 204, 217, 
246, 256 

késar ‘emperor’ 219 

*ki ‘wealth, power’ 185, 221 

ki-bokesown ‘be able, prevail, conquer’ 192, 198, 
221 

kilt ‘key’ 207, 219 

kin ‘hand? (erg.) (?) 153, 154, 212 

kinowt ‘poor’ 151, 199, 221 

kin-pesown *manufacture' (?) 154 

kiye ‘wealth (erg./voc.); rich’ 151, 185, 208, 221 

kod ‘jar, jug’ 220 

kod’ ‘house; verse’ 121, 130, 176, 179, 180, 181, 
185, 249 

kod’in-3(ow)g ‘patron, house lord’ 179, 248 

kokoc ‘cock’ 214 

kor- ‘back(wards) 202, 203, 273 

kor-baale ‘refrain’ 120, 126 

kor-ihesown ‘return, go back’ 202 

kor-biyesown ‘return, give back’ 202 

kowin ‘hand’ (erg.) > kowl 

tkowkowc’in ‘bird’ 214 

kowl ‘hand’ 109, 110, 114, 137, 140, 153, 154, 179, 
180, 182, 205, 211, 212, 215 

kowl-ihesown ‘dare’ 211 

kowl-Sad ‘generous’ 215 

kown ‘coal’ 211 

kowr ‘hole’ 214, 538 

kowr foal, colt’ 217 

kowya/o- ‘hand’ (dat) > kowl 

k(ristos)i ‘Christ’ (gen.) 181 

kroba ‘cherub’ 177, 218 

k^s-i ‘Christ? (gen.) > K(ristos)i 

la(S)azar ‘Lazarus’ 108 

lakana ‘basin 219 

Pame ‘sheep’ (gen.) 182 

lamen ‘like’ 204 
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l'aj ‘road, way’ 176, 180, 213, 219, 249 

laskay ‘marriage’ 212 

lowf ‘dove’ 180, 219 

-lowga- ‘give’ (pres.) 192, 253 

lowkas ‘Luke’ 181 

lowsow ‘all, whole’ 191, 205, 209 

-ma- ‘not’ (proh.) 198, 199, 207, 210, 217 

madil’ ‘grace, mercy’ 110, 137, 140, 176, 177, 
220 

mal ‘small, few’ 123, 185, 191, 212 

mal-pfiyown ‘temporal, transient’ 185 

manas ‘Manase’ 154, 155 

manana ‘manna’ 154, 217, 235, 237 

mar-akesown ‘suffering’ 180 

*marekoné ‘month of the Mithra feast’ 224 

*marelin ‘month of the Mid-Year feast’ 224 

margaven ‘prophet’ 110, 122, 123, 124, 127, 128, 
129, 137, 177, 182, 185, 199, 207, 216, 246, 
247 

marmin’ ‘body, flesh’ 121, 129, 176, 205, 219 

meciqay ‘really, perhaps; lest’ 199, 204, 209 

tmezaizowz ‘denarius’ > daizowzn’a 

mii ‘cold’ 212 

mil'anown ‘power’ 137 

mistik ‘bundle’ 111, 216 

*moc ‘time’ 188 

mog ‘mage’ 178, 215 

mowSak ‘worker, labourer’ 176, 216 

mowc’in’ ‘reconciliation’ 221 

mowc'in'a-iha- ‘be reconciled’ (impv.) 221 

mowc'owr ‘pure, holy’ 119, 176, 212, 249, 272 

mowhenown ‘of barley’ 213 

mows ‘wind, storm’ 181, 183, 213 

mowse ‘Moses’ 108 

mowsés ‘Moses’ 140 

mowz ‘tongue, language’ 136, 137, 180, 209, 
212, 217 

müwg ‘eight’ 190 

muwgarown ‘eighth’ 191 

müwxay ‘bridegroom’ 214 

müwxen ‘feast’ 121, 128, 212 

müwxenown ‘feast’ 128 

naifow ‘servant’ 149, 176, 180, 208 

nfa ‘ship, boat’ 196, 215, 221 

naanaown ‘ignorance’ 179 

*namoy/namoc ‘month of moist’ (?) 224, 225 

-nan- *you' (pl.) 194 

-na-va ‘he, it’ (foc.) 194 
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*nawasardown ‘New Year's month’ 224 

-n(e)- ‘he, she, it, they’ (3rd person clitic) 144, 
194, 198, 255 

ne ‘mother’ 114, 118, 119, 179, 181, 182, 212, 573 

nep ‘sleep’ 212 

n(ow)- ‘not’ (neg.) 179, 188, 196, 198, 199, 209, 
217 

nowgowr ‘awake’ 212 

-n-own ‘you’ (sg.foc.) 194 

nowt- ‘not’ 154, 191, 198, 199, 208 

o ‘this/that, the’ (dem.pron.m./def.art.) 118, 187, 
198, 206, 251 

*o ‘grass’ 182, 213 

o§-biyay-baal- ‘prepare’ (subj.) 137 

oe ‘grass’ (gen.) 182, 240 

-oen- ‘he’ (erg.) 194 

ofmowx ‘door’ (pl.tant.) 180 

-ofom ‘as well, very’ 204 

ogoy ‘vinegar’ 214 

oresown ‘spring up’ 214 

ot ‘shame’ 212 

otan ‘law, prayer’ 110, 121, 197, 221 

-otana-bowra- ‘pray’ (impv.) 197 

totesown ‘shame’ > ot-ihesown 

ot-ihesown ‘feel ashamed’ 212 

ow- ‘thither’ (preverb) 123, 197, 248 

owd ‘leaf? 214 

owhow ‘just’ 204 

owhow-ofom ‘likewise’ 204 

-ow-ka- ‘eat’ (pres.) 253 

-(ow)-ka ‘say’ (pres.) 179, 195, 197, 204, 214, 253 

-ow-kal- *go' (impv.) 109, 197, 253, 254 

ow-kesa ‘eat’ (inf.dat.I) 253 

ow-kesown ‘eat’ 203, 214, 250 

owl ‘wolf’? 206, 213 

own ‘and’ 210 and passim 

-own ‘you’ (sg.) 194, 208, 209 

-own (genitive ending) 181, 182, 184, 185, 198, 
200, 224, 244 

-own (suffix deriving abstract nouns) 179, 198, 
201 

-own (suffix deriving ordinal numbers) 191, 211, 
218 

owp ‘death’ 182, 195, 197, 203, 205, 206, 207, 
214, 253 

-owpa- ‘say’ (impv.) 197, 253 

-owpar- ‘kill’ (impv.) 197, 253 

ow-pesa ‘say, read’ (inf.dat.I) 137, 246 


owpesown ‘lection, reading’ 120-129, 248 

(ow)-pesown ‘say, read’ 179, 192, 197, 202, 209, 
214 

owdqa ‘under’ (postp.) 202, 204, 213 

owdq(a)- ‘under’ (preverb) 203 

owdqa-biyesown ‘put under, subdue’ 202 

owgostay ‘from below’ 182 

owq-owpesown ‘talk low, murmur’ 202 

owsbo ‘husband’ (dat.I pl.) 180, 198 

owsbon ‘husband’ (erg.pl.) 180 

owse ‘evening’ 214 

owsen ‘year’ 145, 213 

owsi ‘soon, fast’ 133, 212 

owxa- ‘on top’ (preverb) 202, 203 

owxa-he-bokesown ‘enrich, increase’ 202 

owxa-hegesown ‘be added’ 202 

oya ‘his’ 181, 187 

pfa ‘two’ 115, 128, 174, 176, 177, 190, 191, 205, 
211, 249 

pacar ‘twelve’ (pl.) 190 

pacar ‘reason’ 215 

pace ‘twelve’ 190 

pamown ‘again’ 188, 191, 209 

pfaom ‘twice’ 191 

pfa-dà ‘forty’ 190, 211 

paraske ‘Friday’ 219 

par-pesown ‘release’ 214 

pasek ‘Passover, Easter’ 118, 217, 278 

pas-igesown ‘be scattered’ 212 

-pē- ‘say’ (past) 113, 139, 185, 199, 200, 206, 
210, 214, 253, 254, 255 

pé-o ‘spoken’ (ref.n.) 185, 200 

*pesown ‘say’ > (ow)pesown 

-pesown (light verb) 248 

petros ‘Peter’ 124, 125 

*-pe-y- ‘say’ (past) 253 

pi ‘blood’ 212 

pfi ‘time’ 130, 131, 133, 185, 268 

piin ‘eye’ (gen.) > powl 

piling ‘bronze, copper, brass’ 218 

piye ‘eye’ (erg./dat.) > powl 

pon'e ‘then’ 213, 249 

powl ‘eye’ 137, 180, 181, 182, 212, 219 

powl-efesown ‘wait, expect, hope’ 219 

powran ‘two’ (obl.pl.) 190, 191, 211 

powranown ‘second’ 191, 211 

-powri- ‘die (past); dead’ 117, 182, 196, 197, 214, 
278 


powriemoc ‘dead’ (abl.I pl.) 182 

powsak ‘crown’ 215 

-ġa- (opt. clit.) 178, 194, 196, 199 

qa ‘twenty’ 174, 190 

qat ‘narrow’ 133, 185, 201, 212 
qac-akesown ‘be troubled’ 133, 212 

gar ‘kind, tribe, stock’ 119, 137, 176, 180, 212 
gari ‘dry’ 212 

garn’a ‘relative, kinsman’ 176 

qar-qar ‘diverse’ 137 

girmir/qirgir ‘care, attention’ (?) 111, 221 
qowt"-pesown ‘swallow’ 214 

qüw(e) ‘fear, fright’ 173 

qüwmane ‘consolation’ 199, 220 
quwmane-hegesown ‘be consoled’ 199, 220 
qüwmane-pesown ‘console’ 199, 220 

rabbi ‘my master’ 217 

rabbowni ‘our master’ 217 

rowg ‘seed’ 182 


sa ‘one, alone; but’ 115, 188, 190, 204, 207, 210, 


211, 244 
3a ‘daughter’ 179, 181 
sa-al ‘even one’ 244 
sabowrzel ‘seat, see’ 220 
Sad ‘open, free’ 215 
Sad-biyesown ‘loosen’ 215 
Sad-ihesown ‘be loosened’ 215 
sak-pesown ‘throw’ 213 
salmos ‘psalm’ 120, 121, 123, 126, 128, 219 
Samariya ‘Samaria’ 108 
Sam/nbat ‘Sabbath’ 108, 217 
*samoy ‘third month’ (?) 225 
Samraown ‘Samaritan’ 108 
*Samson ‘Sampson’ 140 
šan ‘den’ 213 
sa-ġå-qo ‘twenty-five’ 174 
sa-qa-vic ‘thirty’ 190 
satanay ‘Satan’ 217 
saxé ‘vision’ 220 
Saya ‘daughter’ (gen.) > sa 
Sel ‘good’ 212 
ser ‘true, real’ 185, 200, 203, 212 
serbaown ‘first’ 191 
ser-3exay ‘established, fixed’ 200 
ser-zexayes ‘more fixed, certain’ 203 
Siloha ‘lake Siloam’ 108 
simon ‘Simon’ 140 
som ‘once’ 136, 191, 204 
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soma ‘yet’ 198, 204 

Sov ‘trumpet’ 212 

Sow ‘fish’ 211, 221 

Sow ‘night’ 213 

Sowm ‘bread’ 198, 209, 213 

sown- ‘one’ (obl. stem) 188 

sowsna ‘each other’ (dat.I) 188, 211 

tå ‘side, region’ 174, 182, 213 

ta- ‘thither’ (preverb) 130, 196, 202, 206, 213, 
214, 221, 247, 248, 250, 254, 255 

ta-bühesown ‘go thither, pass away’ 202 

ta-batkesown ‘exchange’ 202 

tabig ‘similar, equal’ 217 

ta-bitesown ‘preach’ 202 

ta-bokesown ‘row’ 202, 221 

*ta-dage- ‘give away’ (past) 248 

ta-dagesown ‘give away’ 202 

talavar ‘tabernacle’ 215 

tdowgol ‘side, region’ (superess.pl.) 174, 213 

tapan ‘coffin, chest’ 127, 216 

t'ap-biyesown ‘shut, close’ 214 

ta-pe- ‘offer’ (past) 196 

ta-pesown ‘offer, approach, close’ 202 

targowmanown ‘translation’ 136, 196, 218 

tüxan'in fig tree’ 174, 213, 250 

te ‘no!’ 118, 198, 209, 213 

te- ‘not’ 123, 198, 199, 210, 255 

tfeg ‘sign’ 209 

tfegen ‘sign (erg.), true’ 185 

tfegenown ‘truth’ 110 

tfegn’a ‘stroke, tittle’ 176 

ten’ix ‘linen clothes’ 180 

tog ‘price’ 212 

tol ‘skin’ 180, 212 

tomas ‘Thomas’ 118 

*towlen ‘month of the grape’ 224 

-town(ke) ‘until’ 188, 204 

towr foot, leg’ 180, 209, 212 

üwġ ‘roof? 212 

uwgesown ‘drink’ 213 

üwx ‘king’ 109, 114, 120, 123, 124, 128 

üwx ‘six’ 113, 190, 191, 243, 244, 248, 250 

üwxa *and' 204, 243 

üwxarown ‘sixth’ 191 

üwxownown ‘kingdom’ 207 

vafamak ‘cerecloth, napkin’ 110, 176, 215 

vaka ‘you (sg.)' (adess.) 221 

'vakahaéown ‘girdle’ > vaka and haéowl 
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-Vían- ‘you’ (pl.) 176, 177, 186, 206, 249 

-vfax- ‘you’ (dat.II pl.) 109, 113, 186, 206 

víaxow ‘you’ (dir) 207, 211 

vard/tapet ‘teacher’ 110, 133, 215 

varz ‘reward’ 177, 217 

ve ‘your’ (sg.) 109, 121, 122, 124, 128, 186, 211, 
250 

vic ‘ten’ 190, 198 

viç-ġåar ‘two hundred’ 198 

viciye ‘brother’ (erg./dat.) 181, 182, 206, 207, 
210 

viciy(e)é ‘brother’ (gen.) 181 

'vocarowgoy ‘wave’ (gen.pl.) > vol’arowgoy 

voe ‘woe’ 179, 205 

voe-kalig- ‘weeper’ (pl.) 179 

voe-pesown ‘weep, mourn’ 205 

vol’a ‘wave’ 221 

vol’arowgoy ‘wave’ (gen.pl.) 221 

vown ‘you’ (sg.) 111, 186, 209 

vowy ‘nine’ 190 

vuwg ‘seven’ 190, 209 

vüwgarown ‘seventh’ 191 

vuiwg-qa-xibecar 153' 190 

xalay ‘pregnant’ 177, 212 

xal'owm ‘star’ 220 

xartak ‘piece, bit 215 

xartak-biyesown ‘break, crack’ 215 

xas ‘light’ 177, 181, 182, 209, 213, 220, 224 

xaš-dagesown ‘baptise’ 220 

xas-hegesown ‘be baptised’ 220 

xe(n)- ‘water’ 177, 213 

xexer ‘Saw’ 220 

xib ‘three’ 177, 190, 205, 211, 225 

xibar ‘three’ (pl.) 190, 191 

Xibarown ‘third’ 191 

xibecar ‘thirteen’ (pl.) 190 

*xibn’a ‘third month’ (?) 224, 225 

xibom ‘thrice’ 191, 196 

xifow ‘woman’ 111, 176, 180, 182, 187, 207, 212 

xo ‘five’ 177, 182, 184, 190, 191, 219, 221 

xofak ‘heat’ 176, 216 

xoce ‘fifteen’ 211 

xod'i ‘shadow’ 176, 213, 249 

xoom ‘five times’ 191 

xo-ġå ‘hundred’ 190 

xo-qàaray-bün'i ‘centurion’ 130, 174 

xoran ‘tent? 122, 216 

xosroow ‘Khosrow’ 143, 145 


xowl ‘shoe’ 212 

xown’ ‘place’ 113, 115, 116, 120, 124, 139, 180, 
182, 205, 221, 246 

xown ‘side, direction’ 219, 221 

xown-xownoc ‘each side’ (abl.I pl.) 182 

xowr ‘rock’ 184 

xüwá"r ‘some’ (pl.) 177 

ya- ‘what’ 111, 122, 188-190, 209, 211 

-ya ‘it’ (clit.) 196, 207 

-ya (genitive ending) 176, 181, 184, 185, 187, 
189, 204 

yake *whatsoever' (rel.) 189 

yakob- ‘James’ 118, 124, 244 

yanke ‘thus’ 203 

yese ‘Jesse’ 140 

yeso ‘Joshuah’ 123, 128, 140, 279 

yilé (month name) > *cil-é 

yog Yog’ 148, 149, 150 

yohanan John’ 141, 243, 244 

yohan(n)es ‘John’ 118, 123, 141, 185, 272 

yovnaownes ‘in Greek’ 112, 116, 203 

yn ‘Jesus’ (erg.) 206 

y's Jesus’ 118, 182, 206 

zadokaowx/g- ‘Sadducee’ (pl.) 140 

*fagowlin ‘month of springtime’ (?) 225 

za(h)own- ‘teaching’ 138, 197, 213, 246, 247, 
250 

za(h)own-biyesown ‘teach’ 201, 213 

za(h)own-iha- ‘learn’ (impv.) 197 

za(h)own-ihesown *learn, be taught" 201, 247 

zaka ‘I, me’ (adess.) 140 

Zaka ‘we’ (adess.) 137 

Zak(ow)r- ‘bond, chain’ (pl.) 180 

zal ‘I, me’ (superess.) 139, 206, 246, 248 

Zam ‘hour, time’ 110, 113, 183, 216 

zamara ‘wicked, fool’ 212 

-Zan- ‘we’ 120, 126, 186, 193, 196, 197, 208, 210, 
256 

Zaown- ‘teaching’ > za(h)own- 

Zaxoc ‘we’ (abl.) 114 

Z'd ‘people, crowd, synagogue’ 181, 219, 246, 
247 

-zde ‘metal, iron’ 219 

Ze(n)- ‘stone’ 113, 213 

$'e ‘lord (erg./dat.I/voc.) > 3(owg)e 

3°€ ‘lord’ (gen.) > $(owó)e 

-3elexa- ‘put, fix, fasten’ (pres.) 195, 253 

-zelta- ‘bind’ (pres.) 195 


zetesown ‘bind’ 192 

-3exa- ‘put, place, fix, fasten’ (past stem) 255 
3exesown ‘put, place, fix, fasten’ 192, 220, 253 
£ g ‘lord’ > 3(ow)g 

Zin ‘some’ 191 

Ziz-igesown ‘be shaken, tossed’ 201 

zopa ‘hyssop’ 111, 218 


6.2 Armenian 


abba ‘Abba, father’ 217 

ahekani ‘month of the Fire feast’ 225 

qj ‘right (hand)’ 219 

akn ownel ‘wait, expect, hope’ 219 

atawni ‘dove’ 220 

atowan ‘Albanian (language)’ 40, 95 

atowank' ‘Albania(ns)’ 34, 40, 42, 43, 45, 46, 52, 
60, 68, 69, 71, 232, 476, 481, 482, 538, 598 

atu ‘sweet’ 68, 69, 232 

atuank' ‘Albania(ns) > afowank‘ 

atu-vank' ‘Country-of-Pleasant-Dwellings’ 232, 
538 

anasown ‘animal’ 217 

anban ‘anima? 217 

and(r) there 187 

ararac ‘creature’ 133 

arawel ‘plus’ 219 

areg-akn ‘sun’ 137 

arkt ‘box, chest’ 216 

arzamayn ‘temporary’ 133 

asakert ‘pupil, disciple’ 177, 215 

aspares ‘stadion’ 110, 216 

aspnjakan ‘inn’ 110 

awazak ‘robber’ 215 

awazan ‘pond’ 215 

awrhnel ‘bless, glorify’ 215 

aylazgi ‘outsider’ 551, 552 

azgov ‘stock, parentage’ (instr) 232 

azgs ‘stock, kind (acc.pl.) 137 

barj ‘lift up (2sg.impv.) 111 

bazmakan ‘dinner party’ 216 

bazmók' ‘much, many (instr.pl.) 137 

beetzebowt ‘Beelzebub’ 217 

bnakowtiwn ‘dwelling, housing’ 225 

bowrvar ‘censer’ 215 
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-zow- ‘I, me’ 114, 119, 121, 128, 151-154, 186, 
190, 196-199, 206-211, 255 

3ow-dagesown ‘Gospel’ 121-124, 137, 279 

3(ow)g ‘lord’ 181, 212, 248 

3(owg)e ‘lord’ (erg./dat.I/voc.) 181 

30w-lowgal ‘evangelist’ 180, 181 

3owmowx ‘mouth’ (pl.tant.) 200, 212 


Buzandaran ‘of Byzantium (?)’ 40 
Casoc' 267, 268, 269 

datmatarén ‘in Latin’ 111 

dang ‘assarius’ 215 

dasaxowraneci ‘of Daskhuran’ 49 
dew ‘demon’ 215 

dolvat' ‘heralds’ 232 

dow *you (sg.) 111 

doyt ‘vessel, bucket’ 111, 218 

dpir ‘writer’ 215 

ebrayecerén ‘in Hebrew’ 111 

eketeci ‘church’ 219 

elisabet' ‘Elisabeth’ 140 

elise- ‘Eliseus’ 140 

episkopos ‘bishop’ 219 

ert'ayk ‘go’ (2pl.impv.) 109 

ēšaya ‘Isaiah’ 108 

(e)te that’ (compl.) 217, 256 
Gargaracik‘ (Albanian tribe) 18, 42, 43, 69 
gawit' ‘vaulted narthex’ 542 
gerezman ‘grave, sepulchre’ 215 

gir ‘letter’ 247 

girk' ‘book’ (pl.tant.) 247 

gorcecék ‘do’ (2pl.impv.) 109 
hambaw ‘rumour’ 215 

hark ‘tribute, tax, necessity’ 177, 215 
hawré ‘father (abl.)’ 109 

hayazarm ‘of Armenian descent’ 522 
haykakan ‘Armenian’ 522 

haykazn ‘of the race of Hayk’ 522 
hazarapet ‘chiliarch’ 44 

het'anos ‘heathen, Gentile’ 219, 558 
hrestak ‘angel’ 219 

hrotic' ‘Month of the Souls feast’ 225 
inew ‘I, me’ (instr) 140 
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jeragorci ‘handiwork’ (gen.) 154 
jefn ‘hand’ 110, 137, 140 
kahanay ‘priest’ 218 

kat ‘lame’ 219 

k'atak' ‘city’ 218 

Katankatowci ‘of Katankatuk’ 49 
k'atoc' ‘Month of pluckings’ 224 
kat‘otiké ‘Catholic’ 219 

kaysr ‘emperor’ 219 

kés ‘half’ 211 

késk‘ ‘some’ 211 

kin ‘woman’ 111, 153, 154, 212 
kor ‘bent, crooked’ 219 

krovbë ‘Cherub’ 218 

ktak, ktakaran ‘testament’ 216 
kt'oc' ‘Month of vintage’ 224 
lazaros ‘Lazarus’ 108 

mananay ‘manna’ 217 
marda-Sat ‘populous’ 215 


mareri ‘Month of the Mid-year feast’ 224 


margac' ‘Month of the meadows’ 224 
margare ‘prophet’ 110, 216, 247 
marmin ‘body, flesh’ 176, 219 
mecamec ‘very big’ 110 


mehekani ‘Month of the Mithra feast’ 224 


met ‘sin’ 133 

menj ‘we’ (abl.) 111 

mewk‘ ‘we’ (instr.) 137 

miangam ‘once’ 136 

Mirhakan ‘Mihranid’ 83 

Mirhean ‘Mihranid’ 83, 84 
mnaloc' ‘remaining (gen.pl.) 136 
mog ‘mage’ 215 

movsés ‘Moses’ 108 

mSak ‘worker’ 176, 216 

mstik ‘bundle’ 216 

mstkaw ‘bundle’ (instr) 111 
mxit'arel ‘console’ 220 

nahapet ‘progenitor, patriarch’ 68 
naw ‘ship, boat’ 215 

nawasardi ‘Month of New Year’ 224 
novaw ‘it’ (instr.) 110, 232 
owrbat' ‘Friday’ 219 

owtik' *Udis 232 

pasek‘ ‘Passover’ 118, 217 

patéar ‘cause, reason’ 215, 528 
patga(ma)wor ‘messenger’ 247 
patmel ‘inform’ 137 


patrastel ‘prepare’ 137 
pés-pés ‘diverse’ 137 

Petros ‘Peter’ 244 

pexambar ‘prophet’ 247 

ptinj ‘bronze, copper’ 218 
psak ‘crown’ 215 

rabbi ‘my master’ 217 
r/rabbowni ‘our master’ 217 
šabat‘ ‘Sabbath’ 109, 217 
sadowkecik' ‘Sadducee’ (pl.) 140 
sahmi ‘third month’ (?) 225 
Sahr ‘country’ 481 

Satawat' ‘help’ 232 

satmos ‘psalm’ 219 

samaria ‘Samaria’ 108 

samp sovn ‘Samson’ 140 

Sat ‘much, rich’ 215 

satanay ‘Satan’ 217 

sayalu ‘auspicious’ 232 
sitovam ‘(lake) Siloam’ 108 
Simovn ‘Simon’ 140 

Snorh ‘gift of mercy’ 137 
sparapet *commander-in-chief 42 
tacar ‘temple’ 215 

talawar ‘tabernacle’ 215 
tapan ‘coffin, large chest’ 216 
tapanak ‘small chest" 216 
targmanowtiwn ‘translation’ 136, 218 
taxtak ‘tablet’ 215 

te ‘that’ (compl.) > (e)te 
town ‘house; verse’ 130 

utem ‘eat’ (1sg.subj.) 253 
utum em ‘eat’ (1sg.pres.) 253 


vardapet ‘teacher, master’ 38, 51, 68, 110, 215, 


551 
varj ‘reward, salary’ 217 
varsamak ‘cerecloth’ 110, 176, 215 
virk‘ ‘Georgians’ 40 
vran ‘tent’ 216 
vtawan ‘stadion’ 110, 216 
xoran ‘tent’ 216 
xorsak ‘heat’ 176, 216 
xortakel ‘crack’ 215 
yacaxowt'iwn ‘increase’ 133 
yajotel ‘make succeed’ 219 
Yakovbos ‘James’ 244 
Yesse ‘Jesse’ 140 
Yesow ‘Joshuah’ 140 


Yovhannés ‘John’ 68, 80, 81, 82, 85, 244, 531 
yownarén ‘in Greek’ 111 

Zam ‘time, hour’ 110, 216 

zatikn ‘Easter (def.) 118 

znovaw ‘around it’ 232 


6.3 Georgian 


abba ‘Abba, father’ 217 

agage ‘lift up’ (2sg.impv.) 111 
agvsebay ‘Easter’ 220 

ambav-i ‘story’ > (h)ambav-i 
angeloz-i ‘angel’ 219 

asparez-i ‘stadion’ 110, 216 

aspinza ‘Aspindza’ (place name) 110 
avazak-i ‘robber’ 215 

avazan-i ‘pond, basin’ 215 
axalclisa-y ‘month of New Year’ 224 
bervar/l-i ‘censer’ 215 

berzebul-i ‘Beelzebub’ 217 

berzi ‘in Greek’ 111 

carmart-i ‘heathen, Gentile’ 219 
carvedit ‘go’ (2pl.impv.) 109 

codva-y ‘sin’ 133 

dabadeba-y ‘creation’ 133 
dabadebul-i ‘created’ 133 

davit-ni ‘psalms, psalter' 577 
dedakac-i ‘woman (voc. 111 

deda-y ‘mother, woman’ 118, 136 
dang-i ‘assarius’ 215 

dev-i ‘demon’ 215 

didrakma-y ‘didrachm’ 218 
ebraelebr ‘in Hebrew’ 111 
ek(k)lesia-y ‘church’ 219 

elisabet/d ‘Elisabeth’ 140 

elise- Eliseus 140 

episkopos-i ‘bishop’ 219 
esaia-/esaya- ‘Isaiah’ 108 
g(aJenat(I)-i ‘Gelat? = gelat-i 
gangakrsalnen ‘make cautious’ (3pl.pres.) 137 
gelati- ‘Gelat? 573 

ġmrtisagan from Gog’ (gen. with postp.) 109 
gotarz (proper name) 158 
(h)ambav-i ‘story’ 215 

heret-i ‘Albania’ 34 
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Zotovowrd ‘crowd, people, congregation, 
synagogue’ 219, 247 

zürowt'iwn ‘power’ 137 

zovpay ‘hyssop’ 111, 218 

zowzay ‘drachm’ 218 


her-ni ‘Albanians’ 34 

(h)rab(b)i ‘my master’ 217 

(h)rab(b)o(w)ni ‘our master’ 217 

hromaelebr ‘in Latin’ 111 

iese- ‘Jesse’ 140 

iso- ‘Joshuah’ 140 

ikmodet ‘do’ (2pl.impv.pres.) 109 

kagald-i ‘paper’ 247 

kalak-i ‘city’ 218 

katolike- ‘Catholic’ 219 

karaul-i ‘donkey’ 217 

karav-i tent? 217 

keisar-i ‘emperor’ 219 

kerobin-i ‘Cherub’ 218 

kidoban-i ‘box, chest’ 216 

klite- ‘key’ 219 

kueltobisa-y ‘month of the Underworld feast (?)’ 
225 

la(n)k(a)na-y ‘basin’ 219 

lazare- ‘Lazarus’ 108 

mat ‘they’ (dat.pl.) 110 

madl-i ‘grace, mercy’ 140, 176, 177, 220 

mama-y 'father' 118 

mamisagan ‘from the father’ (gen. with postp.) 
109 

manana-y ‘manna’ 217 

marialisa-y ‘Month of the Mid-year feast’ 224 

maspingel-i ‘host’ 110 

mravaltatws ‘for many’ (gen.pl. with postp.) 
140 

mze- ‘sun’ 137 

mier ‘by’ (postp.) 110, 137, 140, 268 

mihraknisa-y ‘month of the Mithra feast’ 224 

mogu- ‘mage’ 215 

mose- ‘Moses’ 108 

musak-i ‘worker’ 176, 217 

natlis-cema ‘baptise’ 220 

natlis-geba ‘be baptised’ 220 
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nugesinis-cema ‘console’ 220 

nav-i ‘ship, boat’ 215 

paraskev-i ‘Friday’ 219 

pasek-i ‘Passover’ 217 

pilenz-i ‘bronze, copper’ > (s)pilenz-i 
pirad-pirad-i ‘diverse’ 137 

pir-u-tqu- ‘animal’ 217 

promin-i ‘Roman’ 111 

prominebr ‘in Latin’ 111 

psalmun-i ‘psalm’ 219 

gel-i ‘hand’ 110 

gelit-ukmneli ‘not made by hand’ 154 
quavil-i flower’ 111 

rab(b)i ‘my master’ » (h)rab(b)i 
rab(b)o(w)ni ‘our master’ » (h)rab(b)owni 
Ran-i ‘Albania’ 34 

Sab/pat-i ‘Sabbath’ (dat.) 109, 207 
sacutro-y ‘transient’ 136 
sadukevel-ni ‘Sadducee’ (pl.) 140 
samaria- ‘Samaria’ 108 

sampson- ‘Samson’ 140 

Sapat-i ‘Sabbath’ > Sab/pat-i 
sadopel-i ‘abode’ 136 

sarcqul-i ‘water bucket’ 111, 218 


6.4 Greek 


apga ‘Abba, father’ 217 

dyyeAog ‘angel’ 219 

AABavia ‘Albania’ 34 

áAoyoc ‘animal’ 217 

auaptia ‘sin’ 133 

avtAnua ‘bucket’ 111, 218 

Gpov ‘lift up’ (2sg.impv.) 111, 114 
ayetportointov ‘not made by hands’ 154 
Baoueúç 109, 113, 116 

BeeACeBouA ‘Beelzebub’ 217 
yev£8ALoc ‘belonging to the birth’ 573 
yuvat ‘woman’ (voc.) 111 

&áktuAoc ‘finger’ 109 

81d ‘by’ (prep.) 110, 137, 140 
‘EBpatoti ‘in Hebrew’ 111 

EALodBet ‘Elisabeth’ 140 

'ENoo(oç ‘Eliseus’ 140 

“EAAnvtoti ‘in Greek’ 111 

£v ‘in (prep.) 138, 140 


satana-y ‘Satan’ 217 

savrzel-i ‘seat, see’ 220 
savsebel-i ‘vessel’ 111, 218 

saxe- ‘vision’ 220 

siloam (lake) Siloam’ 108 
Simon ‘Simon’ 140, 306, 594 
(s)pilenz-i ‘bronze, copper’ 218 
stulisa-y ‘month of vintage’ 224 
Sgul-i ‘faith’ 216 

talavar-i ‘tabernacle’ 215 
targmaneba-y ‘translation’ 218 
tagar-i ‘temple’ 215 

tibisa-y ‘month of the hay-crop’ 224 
usup-i ‘hyssop’ 111, 218 

utevan-i ‘stadion’ 110, 216 
varsamag-i ‘cerecloth’ 176, 215 
vneba-y ‘passion’ 118 

xark-i ‘tribute, tax, necessity’ 177, 215 
Xerx-i ‘saw’ 220 

xorsak-i ‘heat’ 176, 216 

Zam-i ‘time, hour’ 216 

zatik-i ‘Easter(tide) 118 

zuza-y *drachm' 218 


£ritokortoc ‘bishop’ 219 
¿pyú(eo8z 'do* (2pl.impv.pres.) 109 
£8voc ‘heathen, Gentile’ 13, 219 
€kkAnoia ‘church’ 219 

ñMoç ‘sun’ 137 

'Hoaíag ‘Isaiah’ 108 

0£óc ‘God’ 109 

Takof ‘Jacob’ 244 

TaKwBos James’ 244 
TepoodAuya Jerusalem’ 140 
Teooal ‘Jesse’ 140 

'Inooüç ‘Joshuah’ 140 

Twavvns John’ 244 

ka8oAur, ‘Catholic (f. 219 
Kdioap ‘emperor’ 219 

KAsic ‘key’ 219 

Ktiols ‘creature’ 133 

Aacapóc ‘Lazarus’ 108 

Aakavn ‘basin’ 219 


páwa ‘manna’ 217 

pévouoa ‘remaining’ (ptcpl.) 136 
Mwvofj¢ ‘Moses’ 108 

Ttapautika ‘temporary’ 136 
Ttdoxa ‘Passover’ 113, 217 

Ttatnp ‘father’ 109 

Ttouk(Aoc ‘many-coloured’ 137 
TipoKataptidw ‘prepare beforehand’ 137 
TipdoKatpov ‘temporary’ 136 
papi ‘my master’ 217 
paBBouvt ‘our master’ 217 
“‘Pwyatoti ‘in Latin’ 111 
TtapaoKeun ‘Friday’ 219 
oaBBatov ‘Sabbath’ 109, 217 
caó80oukaiot 'Sadducee' (pl.) 140 


6.5 Iranian languages 


Gfri- ‘bless, pray’ (MIran.) 215 

afse ‘shepherd’ (Avest.) 216 
aluf/aluh ‘eagle’ (MPers.) 220 

Ardàn ‘Albania’ (Pth.) 34, 35, 36 
Armina ‘Armenia’ (OPers.) 34 
Ar(r)an ‘Albania’ (MPers.) 35 
*asakart ‘disciple’ (MIran.) 215 
*asam ‘peace’ (MIran.) 216 

üsün ‘peace’ (MPers.) 216 

*aspares ‘stadion’ (MIran.) 110, 216 
*awazak ‘robber’ (MIran.) 215 
*awazan ‘pond? (MIran.) 215 
*bamgen ‘splendid’ (MIran.) 216 
barz ‘agriculture’ (NPers.) 217 
barzidan ‘sow’ (NPers.) 217 

basama ‘cerecloth’ (NPers.) 215 
bazm ‘meal’ (MIran.) 216 

*boóiwar ‘censer’ (MIran.) 215 

brinj ‘bronze, copper’ (NPers.) 218 
dang ‘grain’ (MPers.) 215 

daraBéag ‘crucified’ (Pth.) 216 

déw ‘demon’ (MIran.) 215 

dipl ‘book, writing’ (OPers.) 215, 247 
*frawarti- ‘soul of the deceased’ 225 
*frestak ‘angel’ (MIran.) 219 

*gitak ‘testament’ (MIran.) 216 
*hambaw- (Miran.) 215 

harg/*hark ‘tribute’ (MPers./MIran.) 177, 215 
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Zapapeta ‘Samaria’ 108 
Zappwv ‘Samson’ 140 
oapé ‘flesh’ 219 

olénpos ‘iron’ 219 
ZAwap (lake) Siloam’ 108 
Ziywv ‘Simon’ 140 
okrjvupa ‘tent? 219 

oüpa ‘body’ 219 

Yatavac ‘Satan’ 217 
UmtootpeWavtes ‘messenger’ (pl.) 247 
Uoowmos ‘hyssop’ 111, 218 
tpao£k ‘Passover’ 217 
XepouBip ‘Cherub’ 218 
aud ‘psalm’ 219 


hosag/*hosak ‘hot wind’ (MPers./MIran.) 216 
kadag ‘household’ (MIran.) 220 

karwan ‘army on the march’ (Pth.) 217 

ké ‘who, which’ (MPers. Pth.) 217, 256 
kurrag ‘foal, colt’ (MPers.) 217 

lagan ‘basin’ (NPers.) 219 

mà ‘not’ (proh.) (MIran.) 156 

*marya-óe-/ *marya-wen- ‘augur’ (MIran.) 216 
mog ‘mage’ (MPers.) 215 

*müsük ‘worker’ (MIran.) 217 

musaq ‘servant’ (NPers.) 217 

mus/st ‘fist’ (MPers.) 216 

*mus/stik fistful’ (MIran.) 216 

na ‘not’ (MIran.) 150, 217, 224 

naw ‘ship, boat’ (MIran.) 215 

*patcar ‘cause, reason’ (MIran.) 215 
pusag/pusak ‘crown’ (MPers. Pth./Sogd.) 215 
Sad ‘happy’ (MIran.) 215 

Sambat ‘Saturday’ (Pth.) 217 

tabang ‘image, prototype’ (Pth.) 217 
tabangoy ‘box, chest’ (NPers.) 216 

tabank ‘crucible, mould’ (NPers.) 217 

tacara- ‘palace’ (OPers.) 215 

talawar ‘tabernacle’ (Pth.) 215 

*tapan ‘coffin, chest’ (MIran.) 216 

tapang ‘chest’ (MPers.) 216 

targuman ‘translator’ (MIran.) 218 

taxtag ‘tablet’ (MPers.) 215 
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tp'n, ton’ ‘chest’ (Sogd.) 216 

tubnak ‘crucible, mould’ (NPers.) 217 
*wardapet ‘teacher’ (MIran.) 215 
wardisn ‘turning, change’ (MPers.) 247 
warz ‘work, agriculture’ (MPers.) 217 
warz ‘gain’ (NPers.) 217 

*warz ‘labour, gain’ (MIran.) 217 
warzidan ‘win, gain’ (NPers.) 217 
wióün ‘tent’ (Pth.) 216 

witawan ‘bowshot’ (Pth.) 216 

wš my ‘cerecloth’ (Sogd.) 215 


6.6 Latin 


Caesar ‘Caesar’ 6, 114, 219 
dénarius ‘denarius’ 218 
vertere ‘turn’ 251 


6.7 Russian 


i ‘and’ 245 
krest’ ‘cross’ 220 
krestit’ ‘baptise’ 220 


6.8 Semitic languages 


‘abba ‘Abba, father’ (Syr) 217 

dat ‘habitude’ (Arab.) 247 

‘alaha ‘God? (Syr.) 109 

al-Ran ‘Albania’ (Arab.) 34 

Aran ‘Albania’ (Syr.) 34, 48, 69, 85, 592 
-'td- ‘prepare’ (Syr) 137 

‘atta ‘woman’ (Syr) 111 

'awzanà ‘pond? (Syr.) 215 

bayta ‘house; verse’ (Syr) 130 
b'el-zabüb ‘Beelzebub’ (Syr) 217 

b-iy ‘by me’ (with prep.) (Syr.) 140 
brita ‘creation, creature’ (Syr) 133 
taybata ‘grace’ (Syr) 140 

danqa ‘assarius’ (Syr) 215 

dawla ‘bucket’ (Syr) 111, 218 

dimmi ‘non-Muslim’ (Arab.) 500, 501, 556 


xurda ‘tiny’ (NPers.) 215 

*xwaóün ‘tent (MIran.) 216 

*xwarsak ‘heat’ (MIran.) 216 

*xwartak ‘tiny’ (MIran.) 215 

xwar(x)séd ‘sun(light)’ (MPers. Pth.) 216 

xwurdag ‘tiny’ (MPers.) 215 

*Zam ‘time, hour’ (MIran.) 110, 216 

zamün/Zamüan ‘time’ (MPers. NPers./Pth.) 
216 

*zamarkana- ‘grave’ (Olran.) 215 

ZWZN' *drachm (Aram.) (MPers.) 218 


metet? ‘mosque’ 247 
poslannye ‘sent’ (pl.) 247 


dinara ‘denarius’ (Syr) 218 

d-zabnà ‘temporary’ (Syr) 136 

‘ebra’ it ‘in Hebrew’ (Syr) 111 

elisa ‘Eliseus’ (Syr) 140 

’eliSba‘ ‘Elisabeth’ (Syr.) 140 

'e$a'yà ‘Isaiah’ (Syr.) 108 

fitna ‘civil war’ (Arab.) 491, 492, 499, 501 
getta ‘testament, writ of divorce’ (Syr) 216 
gittu ‘testament’ (Akk.) 216 

htita ‘sin’ (Syr) 133 

habar ‘news’ (Arab.) 247 

kagid ‘paper’ (Arab. Tunisia) 247 

kagit ‘paper’ (Arab. Morocco) 247 

kahna ‘priest’ (Syr) 218 

karka ‘city’ (Syr) 218 

kraba ‘Cherub’ (Syr.) 218 
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la azar ‘Lazarus’ (Syr) 108 sütànà ‘Satan’ (Syr) 217 
laqnà ‘basin, platter’ (Syr) 219 Semsan ‘Samson’ (Syr) 140 
manna ‘manna’ (Syr) 217 šəmša ‘sun’ (Syr) 137 
masgid ‘mosque’ (Arab.) 247 Sam'ün ‘Simon’ (Syr) 140 


masammasan ‘minister, assistant’ (pl.) (Syr) 136 &ilühà (lake) Siloam’ (Syr) 108 
msahlpe ‘diverse’ (Syr) 137 
müse ‘Moses’ (Syr) 108 
pasek ‘Passover’ (Syr.) 217 
paska ‘Passover’ (Syr.) 217 
plezza ‘bronze’ (Syr) 218 
plizza ‘bronze’ (Aram.) 218 
rabban ‘my master’ (Syr) 217 
rawma it ‘in Latin’ (Syr) 111 


tapnik ‘prototype’ (Syr) 217 
targmana ‘translator’ (Syr) 218 
tar(u)gumanu ‘translator’ (Akk.) 218 
"ürislem ‘Jerusalem’ (Syr) 140 

yad ‘hand’ (Syr) 110, 137 

yawna7t ‘in Greek’ (Syr.) 111 

Yesü ‘Joshuah’ (140) 140 


rabbülr ‘our master’ (Syr.) 217 Yišay ‘Jesse’ (Syr.) 140 

rah ‘spirit’ (Arab.) 248 zaduqayé ‘Sadducee’ (pl.) (Syr) 140 

sabtà ‘Sabbath’ (Syr) 217 zópà ‘hyssop’ (Syr) 111, 218 

sagiyatà ‘many’ (Syr) 140 Züzà ‘half a shekel, drachm' (Syr) 111, 218 
Samraye, Samrin ‘Samaritan’ (Syr) 108 züzu '(coin)' (Akk.) 218 


6.9 Turkic languages 


adat ‘habitude’ (Az.) 247 peygamber ‘messenger’ (Az.) 247 
altinci ‘sixth’ (Az.) 248 ruh ‘spirit’ (Az.) 248 

kagit/kagiz ‘paper’ (Tk./Az.) 247 vardis ‘habitude’ (Az.) 247 

ki ‘that’ (compl.), ‘as, like’ (Az.) 256, 603 xabar ‘news’ (Az.) 247 


mascid ‘mosque’ (Az.) 247 


6.10 Udi (and other Lezgic languages) 


aba/ava- ‘know’ (pres.) 214 aqsun ‘take’ (V) 213, 243, 245 

aca ‘right (hand) 219 arca ‘sit down’ (impv.) 214, 236 

aca-co ‘right side’ 219 arcesun ‘sit down’ 214 

acam ‘fresh lavash’ (N) 212 arci- ‘sit down’ (aor) 214 

ac'ar ‘clear, pure’ 176 are- ‘come’ (perf.) (V) 254 

acesun ‘be lost’ 176, 214 ari- ‘come’ (aor.) (V) 200, 212, 214, 248, 250, 
actun ‘be lost’ 214 253, 254 

aces-besun ‘destroy, lose’ 176, 214 as ‘work’ 212 

ädät ‘habitude’ (N) 247 axil ‘far, distant’? 249 

afu/ere-psun ‘bless, pray’ 215, 224 axcima ‘Easter’ 220 

aksun ‘see’ 213, 250 axsibay ‘Easter’ 118, 220, 278 

-al ‘also’ 244 ayz ‘village’ 213 

ala ‘upward’ 144, 213, 250 ayzeri ‘stand up, start’ (aor) (V) 214, 248, 250 
apti ‘lie, fraud’ 212 ayzesun ‘stand up, start’ 214 


aqa¢i ‘naked’ 211 báfgüt-bi ‘find’ (aor) 248 
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ba‘’ga‘-psun ‘find’ 214 

bai-ne-ci ‘go inside, enter’ (3sg.aor.) (V) 248 
baksun ‘be(come)’ 214, 251 
bapes-besun ‘deliver’ (V) 214 

bapsun ‘arrive, reach’ (V) 214 
barsun ‘shed’ 213 

bartesun ‘leave’ 213 

basksun ‘lie down’ 213 

batkal- ‘sink, drown, vanish’ (ptcpl.) 251 
batki- ‘sink, drown, vanish’ (aor) 251 
batksun ‘sink, drown, vanish’ 214, 251 
bay- ‘into’ 213 

be'j ‘sun’ 249 

be‘gsun ‘look’ 213 

being ‘darkness’ 213 

bessun ‘search’ 213 

besun ‘do, make’ 213, 250, 251 

besi ‘our’ 114, 145, 211 

bez ‘my’ 236, 246, 248 

bis/baf ‘heavy’ 173, 211 

big/ba‘g ‘middle’ 173, 213 

bin/biin ‘head’ (gen.) > bul 

bip four’ 190, 224 

bipna ‘April (N) 224 

bige- ‘seize’ (perf.) 254, 255 

bigi- ‘seize’ (aor) 254 

biġsun ‘seize’ 213, 254, 255 
bistun/bitsun ‘fall; sow’ 213, 251 
bixazug/buxagzug ‘God’ 212 

bixog- ‘God’ (obl.) (V) 248 

bixsun ‘give birth’ 213 

bi(y)a- ‘die’ 176, 195, 197, 249 

b(iy)e- ‘head’ (dat.) > bul 
bi(y)esun/bisun ‘kill, die’ 214 

bocu ‘dense’ 225 

bo‘ga'‘l- ‘deep’ 174, 211 

bo‘ga-ne-bi ‘find’ (3sg.aor.) (V) 248 
bokna ‘August’ (N) 224 

boksun ‘burn’ 213, 224 

bo'gasl-besun ‘count’? 213 

bos ‘inside’ 213 

bossun/bostun ‘throw, hurl’ 214 

bu ‘be, exist’ (pres.) 113, 214, 254, 255 
bui ‘full’ 211 

bul ‘head’ 212 

bula ‘corn measure’ 214 

bugsa ‘want’ (pres.) 255 

bugsun ‘want’ 213, 255 


burux ‘mountain’ (pl.tant.) 213 

busa ‘hungry’ 212 

calxesun ‘know, realise’ 213 

cam ‘writing, letter’ 115, 213 

cameci/cam-ne-i ‘be written’ (3sg.aor.) (V) 246, 
248 

cam-pesun ‘write’ 213 

cdpiri ‘funnel (N) 253 

€ap-besun ‘hide’ 214 

Ce- ‘out’ 203, 213 

€e-bakitxo ‘pass by’ (aor. ref.abl.) 243, 244 

Ce-baksun ‘pass by’ (V) 244 

ci- ‘down, under’ 212, 213 

ci ‘name’ 212 

cicik flower’ 213 

ci-psun ‘pour down, shatter’ 250 

Cibux/Cubux/Cuhux ‘woman, wife’ 212 

ćo ‘face’ 212 

Cov ‘sound’ 212 

¿oval ‘sparrow’ 213 

¿ubux ‘woman, wife’ (V) 212, 236 

Cuhux/Ccupux/cuvux “woman, wife’ (N) 236 

¢cu-psun ‘spit’? 213 

day(i) ‘fresh, green, wet’ 212 

-desun (light verb) 213, 250 

durut ‘log’ 216 

e ‘what’ 211 

eceri- ‘bring’ (aor) 214 

ec ‘threshing floor’ 224 

ecna ‘July’ (N) 224 

ecsun/escun ‘bring’ 214 

efan ‘you’ (pl.) 176 

effi) ‘your’ (pl.) 176, 249 

efsun ‘hold, have’ 213, 250 

eke ‘come’ (impv.) (V) 214, 231, 236, 254 

eki ‘come’ (impv.) (N) 214, 236, 254 

el ‘salt’ 212, 213 

elas ‘oath’ 212 

elem ‘donkey’ 214 

elmux ‘spirit’ (V)/‘souP (pl.tant.) (N) 212, 246, 
248, 250 

ene(x) ‘moreover, additionally’ 176, 212 

ereq ‘walnut’ 224 

ereqna ‘September’ (N) 224 

esun ‘come’ 176, 214 

ex ‘harvest’ 34, 60, 213, 219, 224 

ex- ‘say’ (pres. stem) 220 

exna ‘June’ (N) 224 


exna-xas ‘June’ (V) 224 

e'xstun ‘take’ (N) 245 

exti- ‘take’ (aor) (N) 244, 245 

aZ ‘snow’ 224 

aZna ‘December’ 224 

far-pesown ‘play (instrument), lift up and throw 
down’ 214 

fi ‘wine’ 156, 213 

furu- ‘around’ 213 

gar ‘son, child’ 118, 179, 182, 212, 236 

gärämzä ‘grave, sepulchre 215 

ge ‘today’ 182, 213 

gena ‘day’ (dat.) (V) 246, 248 

gi ‘day’ 182, 213, 243, 244, 248 

gin- ‘day’ (obl.) (N) 244-246, 248 

girk- ‘book’ (N) 247 

hare- ‘come’ (perf.) (N) 254 

hari- ‘come’ (aor.) (N) 214, 246, 248, 250, 254 

hay-zeri ‘stand up, start’ (aor) (N) 250 

Iakov- ‘James’ (V) 244 

ič ‘self? 115, 181, 187, 188, 205, 207, 211, 216, 
244, 246 

imux ‘ear’ (pl.tant.) (V) 176, 212 

ini ‘new’ 176, 212 

Ioan- ‘John’ (V) 244 

i'$a ‘near’ 176, 213 

i'$a/af$a ‘near’ 213 

iš-qar ‘man’ 212 

išu ‘man, husband’ 212, 250 

ivel ‘holy’ 249 

-iyi- (cond. marker) 249 

iz ‘own’ (N) 244 

kac’i ‘blind’ 212 

kagiz ‘paper’ (V) 247 

kagiz/q’agiz ‘paper’ (N) 247 

käġz ‘book’ (V) 247 

kala ‘big, great’ 114, 245 

kala ‘lame’ 219, 251 

kalo ‘big, great’ (ref.) 251 

kal-psun ‘call, read’ 248 

kapsun ‘hurry’ 214 

karxsun ‘live’ 213, 250 

kaša/ķäšä ‘finger’ 214 

käy ‘eat’ (aor) 213, 214, 254 

kay/kày ‘dawn’ 213 

ki ‘that (compl.), as, like’ (N) 256, 603 

kin/kiin ‘hand? (gen.) > kul 

k(iy)e- ‘hand’ (erg./dat.) > kul 
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kokoc ‘hen’ 214 

kongux/gongug ‘house lord’ 212 

kori ‘back’ 219 

kož ‘house’ 176, 212, 249 

kul ‘hand’ 212 

kur ‘hole’ 214 

kuruk ‘foal’ 217 

làgün ‘basin’ 219 

lasko(y) ‘marriage’ 212 

la-xo/lo-xo ‘on, upon’ 250 

ləfllif/lirx"/luf ‘dove’ (Kryts/Lezgian/Rutul/Aghul, 
Tabassaran) 220 

ma(a) ‘where’ 248 

maa-te ‘where’ (rel.) (V) 245, 246, 256 

mal ‘little’ 212 

ma(y)-a ‘where’ 250 

mayis *May' (N) 224 

me- ‘this’ 252 

me-mac-ag ‘until then, so far’ 188 

mecit ‘synagogue’ (V) 247 

mi ‘cold’ 212 

mogor/mugur ‘awake’ 212 

mu ‘barley’ 213 

mutur ‘clear, bright’ 176 

mug ‘eight’ 173 

muq ‘joyful, happy’ 212 

mu'qu* ‘bridegroom’ 214 

mus *wind' 213 

muz ‘tongue, language’ 212 

nam ‘humid, moist’? 225 

namoc ‘February’ (N) 224 

navars ‘January’ (N) 224 

nep ‘sleep’ 212 

naZ/niz *Nij 234 

oćal ‘earth, ground’ 213 

oći ‘dirt’ 214 

ockesun ‘wash’ 214 

oqa ‘under’ 213 

ogo(i) ‘vinegar’ 214 

orein/orayin ‘source, spring’ 214 

osa ‘after’ (V) 213, 243, 244 

ot ‘shame’ 212 

o(y) ‘grass’ 213 

pa‘/pd' ‘two’ 176, 249 

paqo ‘forty’ 211 

parask/ki/paraski ‘Friday’ 113, 219 

pas ‘destroyed’ 212 

pas-besun ‘destroy, spread’ 212 
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pe- ‘say, speak’ (perf.) 255 
pesun ‘say, speak’ 214, 220 
Peter- ‘Peter’ (N) 245 

Petr- ‘Peter’ (V) 244 

pi ‘say, speak’ (aor) 214, 248, 254, 255 
pi ‘blood’ 212 

pin/piin ‘eye’ (gen.) > pul 
p(iy)e- ‘eye’ (dat.) > pul 

poy ‘then’ 213, 249 

pul ‘eye’ 212 

puran ‘again’ 211 

puri ‘dead’ 214 

Pyotr ‘Peter’ (N) 245 

ġač ‘narrow’ 185, 212 

gari ‘dry’ 212 

qa*vafn/qavun ‘meadow, pasture’ 177, 213 
gay ‘open’ 211, 248 
gay-p(e)sun ‘open’ 177, 250 
gay-pi- ‘open’ (aor.) 177, 250 
gela/xela ‘pregnant’ 177, 212 
qi'/qə' ‘half? 177 

gi'/ga’ fear, fright’ 173, 212 
qo ‘five’ 177 

qocce ‘fifteen’ 211 

qon-$ug- ‘lord’ (N) 212, 248 
qo'lo'x ‘pants’ (pl.tant.) 212 
qué-pesun ‘swallow’ 214 

sa ‘one’ 211 

saal ‘and again’ (N) 244, 246 
sa-qo-qo ‘twenty-five’ 174 
Sühür ‘city’ (N) 245 

saksun ‘throw’ 213 

San ‘ground, bottom’ 213 

Sel ‘good’ 212 

seri ‘true’ 212 

Setin- ‘that one’ (erg.) (N) 249 
sey-de ‘father-in-law’ 212 
sey-ne ‘mother-in-law’ 212 
sile ‘November’ 224 
sinagog- ‘synagogue’ (N) 247 
Soto ‘that one’ (dat.) (N) 249 
Sotu ‘that one’ (dat.) (V) 246, 249 
Su ‘who’ 211, 213 

šu-a ‘who’ 250 

šu/šü ‘night’ 213 

sum ‘bread’ 213, 236 
sunsuna- ‘each other’ 211 


ta-ci ‘go (inside) (aor) (N) 214, 248 
ta-desun/ta-stun ‘give’ 213 

tadi- ‘give’ (aor) 246, 248, 255 
take ‘go’ (impv.) (V) 254 

taki ‘go’ (impv.) (N) 254 
tap-besun ‘hit’ 214 

tasal ‘carry, bring’ (ptcpl.) 247 
tassun ‘carry, bring’ 247 

tastun ‘give’ 255 

taysun ‘go’ 214, 250 

-te ‘that’ (compl.) (V) 217, 256 
te- ‘no’ 213 

te- ‘not’ (neg.) 255 

te- ‘that’ (dem.pron.) 187, 252 
temmacag ‘until then, so far’ 188 
-tesun (light verb) 213 

to'go! ‘near, aside of? 174 
tog/toy ‘price’ 212 

tol ‘skin’ 212 

to‘xa‘n ‘fig tree’ 250 
tul-aferekal-xas ‘August’ (V) 224 
tule ‘October’ 224 

tur foot? 212 

uda ‘mulberry leaf 214 

udiyox, udiyux ‘Udis’ 232 

ug ‘roof? 212 

ugsun ‘drink’ 213 

uk/ük ‘heart’ 173, 212 

uka- ‘say, speak’ (subj.) 214, 253, 255 
uksa- ‘eat’ (pres.) 253 

uksun ‘eat’? 214, 250 

ul ‘wolf? 213 

umu ‘ear’ (pl.tant.) (N) 212, 249 
uq ‘six’ 173, 243, 244, 248 
u‘ge‘n/tigen ‘bone’ 212, 250 
u‘qu'mgi ‘sixth’ (N) 248 

uruf ‘spirit’ (N) 248 

use ‘evening’ 214 

usen ‘year’ 213 

usin/usum/usun ‘soon, fast’ 212 
va‘ ‘and’ (V) 243, 245, 246 
va‘n/vdin ‘you’ (pl.) (N) 176, 249 
vürdi$ ‘habitude’ 247 

vi 'your' (sg.) 211, 250 

vici ‘brother’ 212, 236, 244 

vu‘g ‘seven’ 173 

xac ‘cross’ 220 

xačdesun ‘baptise 220 


xacesun ‘be baptised’ 220 

xas ‘light, moon, month’ 177, 213, 220, 224 
xavar ‘news’ 247 

xavartasal ‘messenger’ 247 
xe(n)- ‘water’ 177, 213 

Xela ‘pregnant’ (N) 177, 212 

Xib ‘three’ 177, 211, 224, 225 
xibna *March' (N) 224 
xinar/xuyür ‘girl, daughter’ 212 
xo3i/xozi ‘shadow’ 176, 213, 249 
xun-Gi ‘sister’ 212 

xuni ‘female’ 212 

yan ‘we’ 256 

yaq ‘road, way’ 176, 213, 249 


6 Words 


yagabaki- ‘be sent’ (aor) (V) 247 
yaqabi- ‘send’ (aor) (N) 247 
zaburi ‘funnel? (V) 253 
zamaru/zamaroy ‘numb’ 212 
3ax ‘left (handy (V) 254 

Ze(n)- ‘stone’ 213 

Sezer ‘lip’ 176, 212, 249 

zido ‘iron 219 

Zogul ‘spring’ 225 

zom- ‘learned’ 213, 250 
zom-baksun ‘be taught’ 213, 247 
zom-besun ‘teach’ 213, 247 
Zomox ‘mouth’ (pl.tant.) 212 

zu ‘I, me’ 211 
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